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Page  61,  leoond  odinmn,  the  25th  and  26th  lines  should  be  transposed. 

88,  first  column,  15th  line  firom  the  bottom,  for  ** steam  "  read  "stream. " 

In  other  places  in  the  article,  **  steam  "  is  right. 
117,  first  column,  19th  line,  for  **  Elderleys  "  read  "  MaiUands." 
M  143,  first  column,  33d  line,  for  « lobster  "  read  *<  bolster." 

179,  leoond  oolunm,  23d  line,  fisr  « InstruotiTe  "  read  *<  InstinctiTe." 
277,  leoond  column,  5th  line.    See  page  297. 

860,  seocmd  column,  the  llthaiidl2thllnesof  the**  List  of  New  Books** 
ihoald  be  tranipoMd. 
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PREFACE. 


In   laying  before   the  public  the  twenty-six  numbers  of  the   second 

volume  of  "  To-Day,  a  Boston   Literary  Journal,"  in  a  connected 

form,  the  editor  takes  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  on  their  superiority 

over  those  of  the  first  volume.     In  particular,  the  series  of  papers  upon 

Tupper,  Bristed,  Hawthorne,  Ileadley,  and  Thackeray,  should  perhaps  be 

jK)iTited  out.     So  that  the  general  design  of  the  journal  has  been,  upon  the 

whole,  better  fulfilled  in  the  second  volume  than  in  the  first.    Wliile  the  editor 

cannot  but  regret  that  the  auspicious  beginning  of  "  To-Day  "  can  rise  to  no 

higher  end  in  this  form,  he  may  console  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  field 

of  literature  which  he  is  about  to  enter  will  prove  broader,  more  fruitful, 

and  less  laborious  to  till. 

CHAKLES  HALF.. 
BosTOir,  Dec.  31,  1852. 
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"  The  extracts  presented  in  the  following  pages  are 
classified  according  to  the  rhetorical  character  of 
the  pieces,  which  are  usually  chosen  as  subjects  for 
college  exercises  in  speaking.  This  arrangement 
is  adopted  as  more  convenient  than  any  other, 
for  the  students*  purposes  of  reference  and  selec- 
tion.** —  Preface, 

From  EPBi  Sabobvt,  Eaq.  editor  of  **  Erenlng  TramcrlpL" 

**  Mr.  Russell  is  the  author  of  a  series  of 
*  Reading  Books;'  and  for  morti  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  has  given  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  elocution.  No  man  better 
knows  the  requirements  of  pupils,  or  is  better 
qualified  to  minister  to  them,  as  this  volume 
shows." 


*<It  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume  of  more 
than  500  pages,  containing  an  admirable  selection 
fhnn  modem  oratory,  both  American  and  foreign. 
Here  can  be  found  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
British  and  American  eloquence;  and  any  person 
of  taste  who  should  take  up  the  volume  to  read 
would  perceive  his  taste  improved  and  his  mind 
elevated  by  the  perusal.**  —  Albany  Express, 


THE 

WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE; 

THE   TEXT    CABXrVIXT    BCaTORBO    ACCORDINO    TO    THB 

riBIT    KDITIONS. 

WITH 

Sntrolntrtions,  Xotrs,  Original  anH 

AND  A  LIFE  OF  THE  POET. 
BY    n.    N.    HUDSON,    A.M. 

In  11  vols.  16mo,  $1  each. 

{Volumes  one  to  Jive  now  ready.) 


**  The  introductions  are  delightful  reading,  and 
marked  by  great  acuteness  of  thought,  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  and  high  appreciation  of  the  genius  of 
the  great  bard.  The  notes,  too,  are  just  what  they 
should  be,  brief,  pointed,  and  ingenious,  and  ex- 
plain very  satu<t'actorily  the  obscure  places.'*  — 
Fhe  Churchman  f  New  York. 

**  We  know  of  no  better  edition  of  Shake.ipeare. 
In  its  paper,  typography,  and  woodcut«,  the  pre- 
sent American  edition  is  quite  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  English.  It  also  has  an  additional 
value  in  the  notes  and  revisions  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
long  known  as  a  Shakespearian  student."  —  The 
Traiutcript^  Boston. 

"  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  has  yet  appeared  in 
this  country,  at  all  equal  to  this  for  purposes  of 
real  utility.  The  volumes  are  exactly  of  the  right 
size  to  handle  with  convenience  ;  the  print  is  em- 
phatic, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression;.  — 
that  is,  not  only  legible  and  clear,  but  of  that  kind 
that  tells  to  the  eye  ;  the  paper  is  excellent,  and 
the  introductions  and  notes  by  Mr.  Hudson  are  very 
significant,  just,  apposite,  and  desirable.  >Vo 
earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  supply  their  centre- 
tables,  travelling  trunks,  and  library  shelves  with 
a  copy  of  Hudson's  Shakespeare." —  The  Home 
Journal,  Nrw  York. 

"  The  edition  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  one 
for  the  reader,  not  of  too  large  a  size  to  be  carried 
anywhere,  and  taken  up  any  time,  while  the  type 
is  of  that  description  which  will  not  fatigue  the 
eye.**  —  Evening  Post,  N.  Y. 

"  An  edition  of  Shakespeare,  edited  so  admi- 
rably as  this — so  convenient  in  its  form,  so  elegant 
in  its  execution,  and  so  cheap  in  its  price  —  will, 
we  hope,  have  a  circulation  over  the  country,  cor- 
responding to  its  great  merits.**  —  Crraham*s 
Magazine,  Philadelphia. 
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Overman.     8vo,  337,  illustrated.    Cloth,  $5. 

V.  SEOANE'S  NEWMAN  AND  BARETTI'S 
SPANISH  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 
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VI.  VOYAGES  TO  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Second  series.  George  Coggeshall. 
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VII.  MADELINE;  aTale  founded  on  Facts.  By 
Julia  Kavanagh.    12mo,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

VIII.  HEARTS  UNVEILED,  or  I  know  you 
would  like  him.  By  Sarah  E.  Seymour.  50  cts. ; 
cloth,  75  cts. 

IX.  COURSE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  Cousin.  Translated.  2 
vols.  $3.50. 

X.  THE  USE  OF  SUNSHINE.  ByS.  M.  12mo, 
50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

XI.  AN  ABRIDGED  FRENCH  AND  EN- 
GUSH  DICTIONARY.    BySurrenne.     90  cts. 

XII.  AN  ABRIDGED  GERMAN  AND  EN- 
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Xin.  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  TEHUANTEPEC. 
By  J.  J.  Williams.     2  vols.  $3.50. 
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By  £.  G.  S^iuire.     2  vols.  $5. 

XV.  JOURNAL  OF  A  SUMMER  TOUR.  By 
Miss  Sewcll.     25  cts. 

XVI.  MARGARET  CECIL;  aTale.  By  Cousin 
Kate.     12mo,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

XVII.  HAND-BOOK  OF  WINES.  By  Thomas 
McMullen.     12mo,  $1. 

XVIII.  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.     By  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham.    $1.25. 

XIX.  ENGINEER,  MILLWRIGHT,  AND  ME- 
CHANIC'S COMPANION.  By  W.  Templeton. 
16mo,  $1. 

XX.  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
THE  CHEST.     By  Dr.  Swett.    8vo,  $3. 

XXI.  NEW  FRENCH  MANUAL  AND  TOUR- 
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Tbe  Beat  Sdltlon  of  Bnrke'a  UrorlCa. 

D.  Appleton  k  Co.  have  just  imported,  and 
offer  at  a  reduced  price,  a  new  and  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  WORKS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE.  To 
be  completed  in  Eight  Monthly  Volumes.  Price 
$3  each.  Four  volumes  are  now  ready.  This  edi- 
tion will  contain  —  1 .  Mr.  Burke's  Correspondence ; 
2.  The  Works  of  Mr.  Burke. 

*^*  Subscribers'  names  for  the  above  beautiful 
edition  are  solicited.  A  limited  number  only  can 
be  supplied  at  the  above  price. 
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In  accordance  with  the  intimation  con- 
tained in  the  Editorial  Note  in  our  last,  the 
first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  *'  To- 
Daj  "  appears  now  upon  the  day  of  its 
date,  enlar^d  bj  the  addition  of  eight 
pages  containing  advertisements,  and  with 
some  other  improvements.  The  number  of 
pages  to  be  devoted  to  advertisements  each 
week  will  be  four  or  eight,  according  to  the 
demand  upon  our  space.  The  type  on 
which  they  are  printed  is  new,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  be  found  to  form  a 
good  feature  in  the  journal. 

XASTDT  PABQITHAB  TXTPPEB. 

On  asking  a  fiiend  not  long  ago,  in  joke, 
if  he  possessed  a  complete  set  of  the  works 
of  Mr.  Tupper,  he  not  inaptly  replied,  that 
none  of  ^ur.  Tupper's  works  were  complete. 
Since  then,  a  Philadelphia  publisher  has 
found  it  for  his  interest  to  issue  a  complete 
authorized  edition.  The  remark,  however, 
is  as  true  now  as  ever ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
to  contain  a  perfectly  just  criticism  of  this 
strangely  popular  writer.  We  find  from 
the  publisher's  note,  that,  in  round  num- 
bers, two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
**  Proverbial  Philosophy  "  have  been  sold 
in  this  country,  and  thirty-six  thousand 
in  England.  This  seems  incredible,  and  yet 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  it  is  substan- 
tially correct.  This  immense  sale  meets  us, 
at  the  outset,  as  an  evidence  of  worth 
which  must  be  considered. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Tupper 's  popularity  is  almost  inexplicable, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  more  ability 
in  the  author  than  we  are  willing  to  concede 
to  him.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how 
often  great  popularity  is  temporary,  and 
how  little  it  often  signifies.  The  final 
judgment  of  the  world  on  its  authors  is  cor- 
rect, we  admit ;  at  all  events,  it  is  conclu- 
sive. But  this  final  judgment  Mr.  Tupper 
has  not  yet  experienced.  The  fame  that  an 
author  may,  in  one  way  and  another,  acquire 
daring  his  life,  by  no  means  indicates  what 
he  oueht  to  have,  or  what  he  will  finally 
get.  In  fact  a  poet's  successors  are  apt  to 
rate  him  about  as  much  below  his  merits  as 
his  contemporaries  do  above ;  and  this,  we 
think,  is  now  Byron's  fate.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  a  poet  should  be  over-esti- 
mated in  his  lifetime,  while  bis  admirers 


are  firesh  in  his  service,  before  his  writings 
have  been  much  pondered  upon,  or  subjected 
to  the  searching  criticism  which  time  alone 
can  furnish.  Of  the  truth  of  this.  Pollock 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration.  **  The 
(bourse  of  Time  "  was  once  ranked  higher 
(and  by  Blackwood,  too)  than  even  Mr. 
Tunper's  admirers  will  venture  to  place  the 
"  Proverbial  Philosophy.''  But,  in  due 
course  of  time,  it  lefl  the  shelf  of  the  li- 
brary, and  passed  into  the  hands  of  school- 
girls, to  be  parsed  to  death,  and  has  now 
gone  on  in  its  career  into  the  silent  region 
of  unread  books,  and  become  a  part  of  what 
has  been  well  called  "  Literature  for  Deso- 
late Islands."  Other  instances  abound  of 
the  world's  reversal  of  its  first  opinion; 
and,  in  some  instances,  its  opinion  is  now 
undergoing  a  chan^.  Mrs.  Hemans  once 
exerted  such  an  influence  as  to  tincture  all 
the  current  literature  of  her  day ;  but  the 
nauseating  beverage  called  Hemans-and- 
water  is  now  obsolete.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  much  would  be  hazarded  in  predicting 
a  similar  decline  to  Miss  Bremer's  excessive 
popularity. 

With  our  unfavorable  opinion  of  Mr. 
Tupper 's  effusions,  it  would  seem  that  some 
reason  should  be  assigned  for  noticing  pro- 
ductions so  intrinsically  insipid.  It  is  vain 
to  pretend  not  to  notice  a  book,  however 
worthless,  which  has  attained  so  wide  a 
circulation,  and  has  had  so  much  influence 
on  the  popular  taste.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tupper 
has  secured  such  a  hold  on  the  regards  of 
the  reading  public,  that  he  even  dares,  in  his 
dedicatory  Sonnet  to  his  readers,  to  inquire 
of  them, 

"What    welcome  shall  we   findl  —  Neglect  1  — 
Keproof  1 
A  sullen  pride  that  coldly  holds  aloof  1 " 

and  then  ventures  the  following  jubilant 
reply :  — 

"  No  fear,  no  fear 
But  love  shall  be  your  greeting  to  my  lyre; 
For,  through  the  mercies  lent  me  from  above, 
I  warm  your  hearts,  0  friends  !  with  holy  fire." 

Mr.  Tupper  was  a  young  man  when  he 
vrrote  **  Proverbial  Philosophy."  Now  we 
have  great  charity  for  early  verses,  and  fur 
verse-making  generally.  This  habit  of 
verse-writing  among  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen is  more  common  tnan  is  generally 
supposed.  A  scientific  man  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  a  literary  kind, 
informed  us  that,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty,  he  had  composed  not  less 
than  seventeen  thousand  lines,  equal,  as 
he  thoufflit  at  the  inspired  moments,  to 
Apollo's  best.  The  mind,  at  that  period,  is 
so  unformed,  and  so  lacking  in  experience, 
so  taken  up  with  aspirations  wholly  out  of 
the  question,— -in  short,  so  topsy-turvy,— 
that  verse- writing  seems  to  be  the  fit  and 
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normal  maDifestation  of  its  condition.  How 
many  interesting  occasions  arise  demanding 
an  exercise  of  the  divine  art !  Does  the 
American  eagle  require  another  tribute  to 
her  surpassing  merits?  or  does  Mary  Jane 
need  a  further  testimonial  of  his  inextin- 
guishable regard?  Has  the  fall  of  Ancient 
Home  filled  his  breast  with  melancholy  re- 
flections 1  Is  he  struck  by  the  futile  nature 
of  all  human  pursuits  ?  lias  he  decided  that 
fame  is  nothmj'  but  an  empty  name  ?  Of 
course,  the  world  must  know  it :  he  must 
write  a  poem.  These  things  are  well 
enough  ;  and  we  would  touch  them  gently, 
or  not  at  all.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  utter 
his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  verse,with  or  with- 
out the  leave  of  Minerva ;  and  poets  can  claim 
no  monopoly.  Besides  this,  genius  is  in  no 
danger  from  this  appropriation  of  its  usual 
habiliments.  The  poetnr  of  Emerson  or 
Hawthorne  is  quite  indiflferent  as  to  the  ap- 
parel in  which  it  shall  offer  itself;  and,  in 
the  contest  for  popular  favor,  magnani- 
mously strips  itself  of  all  rythmical  dnipery , 
and  does  not  fear  to  meet  puerility  and 
humbug  even  at  this  disadvantage.  Those 
numerous  productions  of  the  goaded  Muse, 
which  by  courtesy  occupy  the  Poet's 
Comer  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines, 
must,  by  their  very  nature,  imperceptibly 
but  surely  lapse  into  those  lata  siientia 
which  a  generous  public  has  provided  for 
their  reception.  Yet,  when  one  puts  forth 
his  effusions  in  book-fashion,  and  still  more 
when,  like  Mr.  Tupper,  he  declares  himself 
sure  of  lasting  fame,  his  pretensions  should 
be  fairly  scrutinized. 

We  have  already  endeavored  to  show  that 
Mr.  Tupper's  present  popularity  settles  no- 
thing conclusively  as  to  his  real  merits ;  but 
the  necessity  for  accounting  for  this  popu- 
larity still  remains.  As  U)  this,  we  would 
urge,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  monil  tone 
of  Mr.  Tupper's  works  is  always  unexcep- 
tionable. He  is  troubled  with  no  original 
thoughts  about  the  existing  stat«  of  things. 
He  never  proposes  to  upset  the  moral  foun- 
dations of  society.  He  is  sometimes  enter- 
taining, —  never  great,  —  but  always  quite 
good  and  correct.  In  this  way  he  secured 
the  ear  of  a  circle  of  lady-readers,  who 
found  in  him  nothing  to  shock  the  most  fas- 
tidious morality,  who  slid  easily  over  his 
**  Proverbial  Philosophy,*'  and  were  grati- 
fied to  find  an  excellent  moral  protruding 
from  every  page  of  **  Heart  —  a  Social  No- 
vel," **  Twins  —  a  Domestic  Novel ;  "  and 
"  The  Crock  of  Gold  "  discountenanced 
murder  and  avarice.  Exciting  scenes  were 
liberally  introduced ;  and,  by  degrees,  he 
was  puffed  into  a  popularity,  the  benefit  of 
whicn  he  is  still  enjoying. 

Again,  Mr.  Tupjw^r  has  succeeded  in  pick- 
ing up  a  large  jx)rtion  of  the  regular  current 
thouglits  of  tiie  day,  which   are   common 


property,  and  which  are  enough  to  make  a. 
sort  of  reputation  for  any  man  who  is  brisk 
enough  to  collect  them  together,  and  not 
above  making  use  of  them.  Then  he  has  a 
flow  of  animal  spirits  which  enables  him  to 
write  lieartily,  and  puts  him  at  ease  with 
his  reader.  The  world  has  treated  him  so 
kindly  that  he  is  disposed  to  reciprocate  ; 
and  he  has,  in  consequence,  a  good  easy  phi- 
losophy that  prompts  him  to  keep  writing, 
** Never  give  up,'*  "All's  for  the  best," 
**  All's  ijght,"  **  Never  mind,"  &c.  &c. 
(*»  Who's  afeard?  "  is  the  only  title  of  this 
sort  he  has  not  yet  made  use  of,  and  that 
sentiment  the  publication  of  these  volumes 
sufficiently  exemplifies) ;  so  the  same  ideas 
do  service  over  and  over  again.  Then, 
again,  Mr.  Tupper  had  the  good  luck  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  puHishers  in  this 
country  as  a  proper  subject  out  of  whom  to 
make  gilded  gift-books  and  annuals  (peren- 
nials, in  point  of  fact) ;  and,  thus  attired, 
he  has  been  given  away  times  without  num- 
ber on  New  Year  and  Christmas,  by  affec- 
tionate but  undisceming  friends. 

But,  however  Mr.  Tupper  acquired  hi.i 
popularity,  we  question  very  much  if  he  has 
ever  enjoyed,  and  we  are  quite  sure  he  has 
never  deserved,  the  critical  approval  of  the 
best  judges  in  this  country.  It  would  be 
useless  to  take  up  many  of  his  poems.  Wo 
gather  from  the  mass  a  collection  entitled 
**  Hactcnus,"  as  a  fair  illustration.  An4, 
first  of  all,  the  title  deserves  notice  for  its 
affectation  and  conceit.  **nactenus"  — 
thus  far ;  that  is  to  say,  **  Behold  ^Ir.  . 
Tupper  and  his  poetry  up  to  the  present 
time." 

**  The  Early  Gallop,  written  in  the  saddle 
on  the  cro\\'n  of  my  hat,"  is  a  song  of 
twenty  lines,  intended  to  descril)e  a  morn- 
ing ride.  The  first  edition  contained,  as  a 
foot-note  to  this  poem,  the  announcement 
that  **  these  lines  were  actually  written  in 
the  crown  of  my  hat;"  as  if  the  public 
were  to  hold  up  both  hands  in  amazement 
at  the  overflowing  genius  of  the  man  who 
must  needs  write  poetry  in  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  while  he  is  on  horseback,  and  gallop- 
ing at  that.  To  be  sure,  the  merit  of  the 
piece,  if  it  have  any,  is  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  Not  every  man  can  write 
poetry,  or  prose  either,  in  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  while  riding  a  galloping  horse.  In 
fact,  on  second  thoughts,  we  consider  it 
quite  a  feat,  —  if  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in 
cnirography ;  and  he  should  have  had  given 
us  a  fac-simile  of  the  handwriting,  which 
is  the  only  admirable  thing  in  the  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Tupper  possesses  advantages  for  this 
off-hand  way  ot  writing.  None  of  his  poems 
bear  any  signs  of  patient  thought,  but  are 
chiefly  marked  by  a  miserable  smoothn(\s8 
and  facility,  which,  in  his  case,  are  fatal  to 
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excellence.  He  can  pour  out  his  poetry ;  and 
it  is  just  as  good  whether  he  oe  ridine  a 
galloping  horse,  or  sitting  in  his  study  in  his 
easy  chair ;  and  it  would  he  hetter  for  his 
fame  if  more  of  his  effusions  were  written 
under  trying  and  confusing  circumstnhces, 
nmilar  to  those  of  the  **  Early  Gallop/' 
How  much  interest  might  he  added  to  his 
pieces,  if  we  knew  that  *'  Immortality  '*  was 
written  while  drawing  off  his  boots,  or  a 
*'  National  Anthem  **  while  tyin^  his  era- 
Tat  !  We  have  a  little  further  on  m  **  Hac- 
tenus,*'  a  poem  called  **  Venus,  —  a  reply 
to  Longfellow's  poem  on  Mars,  in  the  Voi- 
ces of  the  Night.*'  Now  **Mars"  closes 
with  one  of  Mr.  LongfeUow^s  finest  verses : 

"  Oh  !  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalt  know,  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." 

The  weak  dilution  in  Mr.  Tupper's  **  Ve- 
nus ''  is,  — 

**  Yes:  in  a  trial  world  like  this. 
Where  all  that  comes  is  sent. 
Learn  how  divine  a  thing  it  is 
To  smile  and  be  content  !** 

We  might  be  reconciled  to  this  verse,  and 
the  sentiment  would  be  good  and  appropri- 
ate, if  it  were  written.  Tor  instance,  in  an 
omnibus  crowded  with  unprotected  females  ; 
but  if  written  at  home,  and  at  his  leisure, 
it  is  intolerable.  It  contains,  however,  Mr. 
Tupper's  philosophy  in  one  line.  The  di- 
vine thing  is  not 

**  To  suffer  and  be  strong," 
bat 

**  To  smile  and  bo  content." 

Mr.  Tupper^s  excellencies  are  those  of  a 
good  citizen  and  an  amiable  husband  and 
Either,  namely,  a  happy,  self-complacent 
disposition,  and  virtuous  religious  tenden- 
cies ;  but  they  are  not  such  as  peculiarly 
characterize  a  poet.  His  faults  are  a  shal- 
low intellect,  and  an  utter  incapacity  for 
careful  reflection.  Ho  goes  off,  as  the 
sportsmen  would  say,  at  half-cock,  with  the 
first  thought  that  comes  uppermost.  His 
sonnet  entitled  **  Niagara  "  is  an  instance 
in  point,  as  illustrating  the  peculiarity  run- 
ning through  all  he  has  written.  He  pro- 
bably made  a  flying  visit,  and  in  a  sonnet 
which,  of  course,  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, surprises  us  by  crying  out,  — 

"I  longed  for  Alps  and  Andes  all  around  !" 

his  reason  for  this  absurd  exclamation  being 

"  Thou  art  too  fair. 
Too  fair,  Niagara,  to  be  sublime. 

Thy  pastoral  charms  maj  fascinate  the  sight, 
But  have  not  force  to  set  my  soul  aglow." 

All  we  have  to  say  to  this  is,  that  no  sen- 
sible person,  on  due  consideration,  ever 
came  to  such  a  conclusion.    He  was  evi- 


dently there  with  malice  prepense,  for  the 
purpose  of  inditing  a  poem,  and  looked  upon 
Niagara  as  quite  an  insi^ificant  production 
of  Nature,  compared  with  the  great  poet, 
who,  having  taken  a  convenient  position, 
vras  coolly  jotting  down  his  impressions  of 
it  on  the  top  of  his  hat.  It  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  even  Tupper  has  recorded 
his  serious  impressions  in  these  lines.  It  is 
a  mere  outburst  of  eccentric  vanity.  Again, 
why  should  he  long  for  **  Alps  and  Andes 
all  around"?  One  thine  at  a  time,  Mr. 
Tupper  I  As  well  under  tlie  shadow  of  the 
Alps  demand  Niagara  '*  all  around."  It  is 
America's  misfortune  that,  in  the  present 
case,  our  friend  cannot  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  Tupper  has  also  exercised  his  adven- 
turous muse  in  a  continuation  of  Cole- 
ridge's "  Christabel."  The  coolness  of  the 
man,  in  thus  attempting  a  work  which  even 
the  genius  of  Colendge  gave  up  in  despair, 
is  truly  admurable,  and  without  a  parallel. 
Every  requisite  which  existed  in  that  great 
poet  for  such  an  undertaking  is  wanting  in 
Tupper.  The  story  is  flat  and  commonplace 
throughout,  and  betrays  no  evidence  of 
even  an  appreciation  of  Coleridge's  design. 
It  is  a  collection  of  stale  prcttinesscs  which 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  Tupper's  vo- 
cabulary, and  which  the  ordinary  reading  of 
any  boarding-school  miss  could  have  en- 
abled her  to  manage  with  equal  facility. 
These  are  strung  tojjether  in  a  namby- 
pamby  imitation  of  the  exquisite  A'crsifica- 
tion  of  **  Christabel."  He,  however,  shoAvs 
his  tendency  to  lf)ok  on  the  ugreeable  side 
of  things,  and  his  fondness  tor  domestic 
pleasures,  by  concluding  the  talo  with  a 
nappy  marriage  and  general  reconciliation. 

but  Mr.  Tupper 's  great  book  is  Iiis  **  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,"  to  which  he  wrote  a 
sonnet  before  pul)licati()n,  beginning,  **  My 
souPs  own  son,  dear  image  of  my  mind  ;  " 
and  it  is  on  this  that  he  is  willing  to  stand 
or  fall.  This  work  consists  of  short  dis- 
cussions of  every  known  subject  of  discus- 
sion. The  form  is  that  of  quaint  proverbs, 
and,  when  hastily  read,  it  sounds  well ;  but 
it  will  not  bear  examination.  The  thoughts 
and  the  expressions  are  as  trite  as  the  thir- 
teenth inevitable  toast  to  **  Woman,"  at  a 
charitable  society  dinner,  —  **  Heaven's  last 
best  ^ift,"  or  **  Last  at  the  cross,"  &c. 
Sometimes,  we  confess,  there  is  an  idea  that 
may  be  new,  and  ^Ir.  Tupper  should  have 
the  credit  of  it.  Thus,  in  **  Marriage,"  he 
says  to  the  young  man  :  — 

"  If  thou  art  to  have  a  wife  of  thy  youth,  she  is 
now  living  on  the  earth ; 
MTiercfore,  think  of  her,  and  pray  for  her  weal : 
yea,  tliough  thou  hast  not  seen  her.'* 

"VVe  doubt  if  any  such  idea  ever  entered  any 
human  lacing's  head  Iwforc,  or  will  be  acted 
on  by  any  human  being  hereafter.  Nor  do 
we  see  how  such  a  prayer  is  to  be  made. 
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"  Prayer  "  is  described  in  the  **  Proverbial 
Philosophy ;  "  but  there  is  nothing  to  help 
us  out  of  this  difficulty.  £ut  we  are  not 
only  to  pray  for  her,  but  to  think  of  her. 
We  wish  Mr.  Tapper  had  explained  himself 
in  a  note ;  for  we  think  it  would  nonplus 
even  his  glibness  to  state  how  he  would  go 
to  work  to  think  of  one  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  or  what  he  could  think  of  a  woman 
whom  he  had  never  heard  of,  and  what  his 
private  opinion  is  of  a  person  of  whom  he 
knows  nothing. 

We  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated,  that 
**  Proverbial  Philosophy'*  was  written  when 
the  author  was  in  love.  Mr.  Emerson  says, 
**  It  is  oilen  observed  that  men  have  writ- 
ten good  poetry  under  the  inspiration  of 
love,  who  could  not  write  well  under  any 
other  circumstances  "  But  **  Proverbial 
Philosophy''  shows  further,  that  men  will 
write  under  the  influence  of  love  who  had 
better  never  have  vtTitten  at  all,  and  who 
cannot  write  well  under  any  circumstances. 

In  fact,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any- 
body to  write  a  **  Proverbial  Philosophy." 
So  many  good  thines  have  been  said  on  such 
subjects  as  pride,  humility,  compensation, 
love,  friendship,  beauty,  &c.  &q.  which  good 
things  are  common  property,  that  any  one 
can  collect  them  together,  sprinkle  them 
thick  with  well-known  images  —  and  lo !  a 
'*  Proverbial  Philosijphy."  In  confirmation 
of  this  we  submit  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers  a  modest  attempt,  which  (we  would 
whisper  aside)  we  consider,  notwithstand- 
ing an  occasional  confusion  of  metaphor,  as 
nearly  approaching  Tupper's  best :  — 

WOMAX. 

Great  and  wonderful  creature  is  woman ;  to  what 
shall  I  liken  horl 

She  is  like  a  beautiful  fountain,  springing  forth  in 
the  path  of  the  traveller ; 

A  tanlarisk,  graceful  and  tall,,  bearing  fruit  for 
the  healing  of  nations ; 

A  rosy  cloud,  hanging  over  and  blessing  the  waste 
of  existence; 

A  witching  tune,  newl  j  bom  from  the  silence,  or  a 
breeze,  perfume-laden. 

That  comes  far  over  the  ocean,  and  has  rifled  the 
sweets  of  the  Indies ; 

A  star,  gleaming  forth  in  the  azure  with  a  chas- 
tened and  gentle  effulgence. 

More  worth  than  the  gem  of  Gblconda,  or  Aaron** 
odoriferous  ointment.* 

But  chiefly  I  hail  thee,  0  woman!  the  soul-quick- 
ening theme  of  the  poet; 

Well  wast  thou  sung  by  the  Teian,  and  by  him  of 
Sloperton  Cottage. 

I  myself  on  the  current  of  Time  have  cast  many 
flowers  of  Poesy, 

The  dear,  sparkling  dew-drops  of  Hermoa,  pure 
tricklings  of  Ilyblaean  honey; 

But  none  so  fresh  from  Castalia,  so  embalmed  in 
Arabian  spices. 

As  those  I  have  sung  to  thee,  woman  !  thou  beau- 
teous donation  of  Heaven! 

•  If  this  were  in  our  advertising  pages,  the 
italics  might  read,  —  «*  or  Bogle's  Hyperion  fluid." 


THE   ABBOT    8CH0LABSHIP. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  the  pupils  of  the  late  Dr. 
Abbot  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
half-century  from  the  time  when  he  was 
first  connected  with  Phillips'  Exeter  Aca- 
demy as  an  instructor.  The  occasion  wais 
one  of  high  gratification,  and  drew  to- 
gether at  Kzeter  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  every  walk  of  life,  who 
had  received  their  school-education  under 
the  care  of  this  beloved  and  venerable 
teacher.  Among  the  other  marks  of  re- 
pect  paid  to  him  at  this  festival  was  that 
of  founding  a  scholarship  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, to  be  (ailed  by  his  name  ;  the  annual 
income  to  be  given  to  some  meritorious 
student.  The  amount  of  the  fund  was 
fixed  at  two  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  sum  | 
has  been  made  up  the  present  year  by  the 
subscriptions  of  alumni  of  the  acaaemy.  ; 
The  first  appointment  either  has  alreaoy 
been  or  shortly  will  be  made.  i 

We  regard  this  as  a  tribute  of 'respect 
to  a  venerated  preceptor,  at  once  of  the 
most  appropriate  ana  efiective  kind.  It 
will  transmit  his  name,  and  the  tradition  of 
his  character  and  services,  to  the  latest 
posterity.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  Uni- 
versity itself  shall  endure.  It  will  not  only 
do  this,  but  it  will  make  the  departed 
teacher  a  living  instructor  in  all  coming 
time,  by  this  pennanent  provision  for  the 
support  of  a  student  at  Cambridge. 

Such  a  memorial  is  certainly  a  far  more 
valuable  one  than  any  material  monument 
which  could  be  erected  over  his  mortal  re- 
mains. The  sculptured  marble,  besides 
suffering  by  the  injuries  of  time,  is  destitute 
of  all  that  direct  beneficial  agency  on  others 
which  belongs  to  the  scholarship. 

We  look  upon  the  provisions  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  college,  for  the  support, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  meritorious  students, 
as  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  endow- 
ments. We  think  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
fund  should  continue  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  benefactor  by  whom  it  was  given,  and 
that  the  student  who  receives  its  benefit 
should  be  designated  in  that  capacity.  If, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  more  valuable  scho- 
larships, like  the  ^^tonstall,  Pennoyer,  and 
Abbot,  should  be  given  as  prizes,  their 
efficacy,  as  parts  oi  the  academic  system, 
would  be  still  further  increased. 


BBUfX'S  FALLS. 

Now  that  the  season  for  travelling  has 
fairly  begun,  and  everybody  is  inquirinj^ 
about  routes  and  hotels,  and  packing 
trunks,  not  to  say  actually  starting  oft*,  — 
perhaps  it  may  m  worth  while  for  us  to 
give  our  readers  an  account  of  a  rather 
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BRINK'S  FALLS. 


remarkable  natural  curiosity,  which,  when 
we  consider  how  easily  it  may  be  reached, 
certainly  deserves  a  visit  from  any  tourist 
who  has  not  determined  that  he  will  travel 
only  on  the  beaten  roads,  and  see  only  the 
ol>jects  which  have  been  long  rendered 
(aniiliar,  if  not  famous,  by  guide-books  and 
travellers'  letters. 

The  place  we  allude  to  is  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  Leave  Boston,  anv  morning  you 
please,  by  the  right  railroad,  —  be  careful 
not  to  make  a  mistake,  — and,  after  eating 
your  dinner  at  one  o'clock  at  the  White 
River  junctioD,  take  the  Vermont  Central 
Railroad,  and  proceed  to  Waterbury  station, 
which  is  rather  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  Boston.  The  line  of  railroad 
down  the  Connecticut  river  to  New  Haven 
makes  the  same  point  quite  as  easily  acces- 
sible from  New  xork.  You  will  arrive  at 
Waterbmy  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
aflemooa ;  and,  in  these  long  summer  days, 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  finish  your  visit 
to  Brinks  Falls  the  same  day,  —  that  is, 
unless  you  are  so  fascinated  by  the  charms  of 
the  spot,  that  you  find  it  impossible  to  leave, 
until  you  chance  to  find  in  a  newspaper  — 
*'  To-Day,'*  perhaps  —  an  eulogistic  obi- 
tuary, which  your  unexplained  absence  of 
three  weeks  has  caused  your  friends  to 
insert.  You  proceed,  however,  at  once  to 
a  quite  respectable  public-house,  which 
stands  near  the  railroadf  station,  from  which 
you  can  be  fitted  out  with  a  good  horse  and 
buegj,  with  plain  directions  how  to  find  the 
falSin  the  Winooski  river. 

The  *'  Winooski "  is  the  pleasant-sound- 
ing Indian  name  for  the  stream  which,  in 
your  youth,  you  studied  about  in  the 
Geography,  under  the  uncouth  title  of 
**  Onion  Kiver."  "  Winooski,''  in  point 
of  fiu!t,  is  an  Indian  compound  word,  being 
composed  —  at  least  ^dock  Thompson 
says  so — of  these  two  words  in  the  Abina- 
qui  or  Algonquin  tongue  ;  winoos^  onions 
or  leeks,  and  ki,  land ;  so  that  it  literally 
means  *'  land  of  onions."  It  is  so  much 
prettier  a  name  than  its  translation,  that 
euphony,  as  well  as  the  laudable  desire  to 
retain  and  re-establish  the  Indian  nomen- 
clature, has  aided  the  effort  to  cause  its 
use  to  become  general. 

Tou  proceed  in  your  buggy,  enjoying  a 
delightnil  summer  aflemoonV  drive,  mixed 
vrith  occasional  moments  of  fear  that  you 
may  have  lost  your  way ;  until,  if  you  are 
as  fortunate  as  we  were  last  summer,  you 
meet  in  the  road  the  proprietor  of  the 
lands  about  the  place  tor  which  you  are 
searching.  He  tells  you  that  you  are  upon 
the  right  road ;  and,  being  pleased  at 
finding  that  you  have  come  so  far  to  see 
his  pmce,  obligingly  ofiers  to  get  in  with 
you  and  be  your  guide.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  you  arrive  at  a  bam,  where  you 


leave  your  horse,  and  proceed  a  short  dis- 
tance through  the  woods  on  foot. 

The  Falls  are  certainly  very  beautiful  and 
very  curious.     In  the  space  of  about  fifly 
rods,  the  river  falls  as  many  feet,  or  more. 
But  this  fall  is  not  the  curious  part.  For,  at 
this  place,  the  channel  of  the  river  lies 
between  very  high  rocks,  quite  close   to- 
gether.    On  one  side  of  the  river,  a  high 
cliff  rises,    not  perpendicularly,   for  it  is 
inclined  a  little    over  towards  the  river. 
From  the  top  of  this  cliff  to  the  water 
below,  the  distance  is    one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  by  the  actual  measurement  of 
some  engineers,  who  are  plotting  with  the 
owner  some  plan  to  make  the  falU  valuable 
as  a  "  privilege."    The  summit  of  the  cliff 
is  a  sort  of  peak,  from  which  you  can  look 
down  upon  the  boiling  and  foaming  waters 
below  you.     On  this  peak,  Ethan  Allen,  in 
his  youthful  days,  it  is  said,  used  to  twist 
round  upon  one  heel,  stand  on  his  head, 
and  perform   other  interesting    gymnastic 
feats.      It  is  accordingly  called  *'  Allen's 
Crag."     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  cliff  is  hardly  less  steep,  being  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet  high,  by  the  same 
measurement.      A  little  above  this  place 
where    the    river    is    narrowest    and    its 
banks  are  steepest,  is  the  principal  fall, 
which,  although  not  a  very  extraordinary, 
is  a  quite  picturesque  object.     Below  this 
fall,  and  exactly  in  the  narrows,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cross  the  river  with  dry  feet.     The 
whole  body  of  the  water,  which  makes  a 
broad  river  above  and  below,  and  which 
pours  in  a  heavy  mass  down  the  fall,  dis- 
appears, and  leaves  a  clear  passage  across 
the  river  over  the  rocks.     Only  a  few  small 
and   almost    insignificant    streams  trickle 
over  this  path,  and  fall  in  pretty  cascades, 
to  join  the  mass  of  the  water  where  it  re- 
appears several  feet  further  down  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  having  found  its  way 
under     the    crossing-place    through    some 
hidden  channels.     Ihey  call  this  a  natural 
bridge;   and,    perhaps,   properly    enough, 
since  it  is  not  artificial,  and  will  carry  you 
over  the  stream.     But  the  passage  of  the 
water  is  secret  and  concealed,  and  not  open 
and    exposed  to  view,  like    the  Virginia 
Natural  Bridge. 

We  have  not  kept  strictly,  however,  to 
the  direct  course  ot  our  narrative.  When 
you  first  reach  the  margin  of  the  river  from 
the  road,  you  see  Allen's  Crag  in  firont  of 
you,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and,  if 
you  wish  to  climb  to  its  summit  and  stand 
where  Ethan  stood,  you  must  cross  over  by 
means  of  the  natural  bridge.  The  passage, 
though  safe  and  easy,  requires  some  self- 
command  and  presence  of  mind  in  those 
who  are  not  used  to  such  things.  It  is 
worth  while  to  j^ause  a  moment  in  the 
middle,  and  look  around  you.     Up  the  river 
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are  the  rocks  crowded  together,  and  the 
rushing  fall ;  m  the  opposite  direction,  the 
river  widens  and  disphiys  pleasant  meadows  ; 
over-head,  in  frightful  immincncy,  is  the 
firowning  clifF. 

When  you  find  yourself  fairly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  gain  immediately  the  summit  of  the 
cliff.  Here  there  are  vast  and  gloomy 
caverns,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
explored.  One,  about  twenty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  twelve  feet  high,  has  three 
entrances,  by  means  of  which  you  may 
easily  find  and  lose  yourself  to  your  com- 
panion once  or  twice.  There  are  other 
larger  and  more  dismal  ones.  You  will 
haral^  be  tempted  to  stay  long  in  these, 
but  will  press  on  towards  the  height,  where, 
if  you  choose,  you  can  renew  Allen's  feats, 
as  Byron  imitated  Leander  in  swimming 
the  Hellespont.  Here,  too,  you  will  have  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  country,  and  of 
Camel's  Hump,  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
Green  Mountain  peaks,  in  the  distance. 

The  space  between  the  cliSk  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  at  the  narrows,  is  not  more 
than  fifty  feet.  The  width  of  the  river, 
above  and  below,  is  certainly  four  times 
as  much.  In  various  places  among  the 
rocks  there  are  curious  pot-holes. 

An  old  pensioner,  named  Orson  Bnnk, 
lives  in  a  small  house  near  this  place.  He 
loves  to  tell  of  the  services  he  has  rendered 
his  country,  and  about  Macdonough's  great 
victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  he 
helped  to  achieve,  Sept.  11,  1814.  He  is 
an  old  man  now,  deriving  his  whole  sup- 
port from  his  pension ;  for,  through  some 
technical  difficulty,  he  has  been  as  yet 
unable  to  procure  a  share  of  prize-money, 
to  which  he  thinks  he  hixa  a  just  claim.  He 
will,  however,  prove  a  convenient  guide 
about  the  falls,  and  a  pleasant  talker,  if 
you  are  a  good  listener.  It  is  in  his  honor 
that  we  have  g^ven  the  name  to  the  falls 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Our  readers  thus  see  that  it  will  be  useless 
to  inquire  for  them  under  that  name  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  you  must  use  the  more  homely 
name  of  **  Waterbury  Falls,''  which  is  a 
wrong  appellation.  It  is  true,  that,  when 
you  first  drive  up,  you  are  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  township  of  Waterbury ; 
but,  as  soon  as  you  have  crossed  the  river 
by  the  natural  bridge,  you  are  in  the  town- 
ship of  Duxbury.  If  you  agree  with  us, 
therefore,  you  will  call  the  falls  by  the 
name  of  Bnnk. 

While,  you  have  been  going  about,  the 
evening  has  begun  to  set  in,  and  you  have 
four  miles  —  no  more  —  to  drive  back  to 
the  hotel.  So  you  must  not  linger  too 
long.  You  take  a  last  glance  at  the  over- 
hanging cliff  and  the  roaring  waters,  bid 
farewell  to  the  veteran,  and,  if  you  please, 


acknowledge  his  kindness  to  you,  and  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  in  a  substantial  way  ; 
accept  a  glass  of  water  from  his  well, 
jump  into  your  buggy,  and  in  a  short  time 
find  yourself  eating  a  bountiful  and  ac-  « 
coptaole  supper.  An  amateur  phrenological  j 
lecture  which  is  going  on  in  the  sitting- 
room,  with  experiments  on  the  tavern 
loafers,  by  one  of  their  own  number,  will 
hardly  detain  you  from  your  bed  ;  and  you 
will  shortly  retire,  to  rise,  if  you  please, 
early  enough  the  next  morning  to  reach 
Burlington  before  breakfast,  and  thence 
Montreal  before  luncheon,  or  Niagara  before 
night. 

AirrOOBAPHS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  TO-DAT. 

I  EAVK  heard  it  remarked  by  more  than  one 
person,  —  **How  strange  that,  among  so 
many  signatures  of  great  men,  we  see  so 
few  good  autographs!"  But  is  this  the 
case  f  And,  first,  what  is  a  good  signature  ? 
If  it  be  the  mere  vrriting-master's  system  of 
exact  curves  and  perfectly  formed  letters ;  if 
an  autograph,  to  be  good,  must  be  precise, 
it  may  oe  so.  But,  were  this  the  case,  all 
good  autographs  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  similar ;  at  least,  many  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  each  would  belong  to  the  others, 
and  that  difference  which  distinguishes  be- 
tween them,  and  gives  to  a  signature  all  its 
value,  would  at  once  be  lost.  But  what  is 
a  good  autograph  ?  To  my  mind,  it  is  that 
which  in  itself  is  the  truest  and  plainest 
indication  of  the  character,  either  of  the 
writer  himself  or  the  sentiment  which  his 
writing  conveys.  It  may  be  a  mere  fancy ;  . 
but,  to  me  at  least,  the  first  thought  on 
viewing  the  stroke  of  a  great  man's  pen  is  ;. 
to  trace  in  it  marks  of  his  distinctive  cha-  i 
racter.  For  an  example  of  this  distinction,  | 
look  at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  general  di- 
vision between  different  classes  of  signatures, 
—  that  of  sex.  The  most  superficial  observer 
can  trace  a  difference  between  the  chiro- 
graphy  of  men  and  women,  similar  to  that 
which  exists  between  their  respective  cha- 
racters. It  lies,  too  evident  to  be  concealed, 
in  the  delicate,  feminine,  graceful  writing  of 
the  one ;  and  the  bolder,  freer,  and  more 
open  strokes  of  the  other.  And  why  may 
not  this  distinction  be  carried  farther,  and 
be  made  to  tell  a  tale  more  explicit  regard- 
ing the  writer's  character  or  condition  in 
lite  ?  Let  us  regard  this  expressive  difference 
of  signatures  in  a  few  of  its  exemplifica- 
tions. 

And,  firstly,  penmanship  is  an  exponent 
of  age.  The  schoolboy's  crude,  unsettled 
hand  is  but  an  imago  of  his  mind,  as  yet 
unfixed  and  wavering.  The  bold  and  dash- 
ing touch  of  the  young  roan  speaks  of  the 
spirit  strong,  open,  confident,  \vith  which 
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he  goes  forth  to  encounter  life.  The  man 
of  middle  life  tells,  by  a  chirography  settled 
and  firm,  of  a  character  matured  and  fixed  ; 
while  the  trembling  hand  of  age,  with 
scarce  a  trace  of  youthful  vigor  or  of  manly 
firmness,  speaks  a  moral  tale  of  lost 
strength  and  manhood  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  And,  on  the  subject  of 
profession  or  pursuit,  it  is  not  silent.  There 
18  the  cramped,  weary,  laboring  hand  that 
speaks  of  the  writer  oy  profession,  whose 
pen  alone  is  to  him  life  and  food  and  light, 
and  who  most  write  if  he  would  live.  Then, 
the  free,  easy,  mercantile  stroke,  that  tells 
of  &miliarity  with  the  pen  and  its  use,  with 
just  enough  of  grace  to  be  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  and  not  enough  to  deprive  it  of  cha- 
racter and  expression.  Next,  we  have  the 
true  professional  scrawl,  careless  of  appear- 
ances, madly  stretching  over  a  wide  waste 
of  paper,  and  oflen  de^'ing  all  attempts  to 
decipher ;  yet  there  is  a  method  in  its  mad- 
ness, for  it  bears  a  distinctive  character; 
and  its  very  obscurity — is  it  not  a  symbol  of 
the  depth  of  the  writer's  wisdom,  no  doubt 
the  wiser  as  it  is  the  less  intelligible  to  com- 
mon eyes,  and  not  always  clearly  distinct  to 
thos3  of  the  wise  man  himself? 

And,  lastly,  character  speaks  in  the  auto- 
graph. The  bold,  firm  stroke  of  the  pen, 
o(>en,  free,  without  effjrt,  tells  of  the  vigorous 
mind,  the  eye  open,  and  the  bosom  tree  to 
meet  its  chances  in  the  world.  The  feeble,  in- 
efficient hand  that  scarce  holds  the  pen,  and 
whose  tottering  lines  trail  without  grace  or 
beauty,— does  it  not  speak  of  a  charcicter  the 
very  reverse  of  this  ?  The  weak,  yet  graceful, 
pretty  hand  tells  of  a  mind  not  strong,  but 
gentle  ;  not  vigorous,  but  refined.  There  is 
the  stiff,  precise  penmanship  that  tells  of  a 
character  to  which  these  epithets  apply; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  careless,  slovenly 
scrawl  that  denotes  its  reverse. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  many  a  signature 
which  bears  no  distinctive  character  so 
open  as  for  all  to  read ;  yet  there  are  classes 
even  among  such  as  these,  which  the  eye  of 
the  practised  student  of  chirography  may 
easily  distinguish. 

For  an  example  of  an  expressive  signa- 
ture, look  at  that  of  our  countryman,  '*  John 
Hancock.*'  I  speak  of  it  merely  as  the  one 
among  a  thousand  which  is  perhaps  as  well 
known  as  any  other  to  Amencan  eyes. 
Does  not  its  firm,  manly  stroke,  placed 
for  all  the  world  to  read  on  the  declaration 
of  his  country's  rights,  suggest  the  thought 
of  more  than  pen  and  ink  and  paper  ?  Does 
it  not  tell  of  the  heart  and  of  the  man,  — 
a  type  of  his  boldness  who  resisted  tyranny, 
and  of  his  firmness  who  withstood  oppres- 
sion? Q.  Q.  x. 

[We  have  inserted  above  but  a  part  of  our 
correspondent's  remarks  upon  the  interest- 
ing subject  of  Autographs.] 


FESTIVAL  OF  THE  BUSSELBOEF  ABTI8TS. 

The  Leipsic  Illustrirte  Zsitung  describes  a 
splendid  carnival  masquerade,  given  by  the 
Dusseldorf  artists,  the  collection  of  whose 
paintings  is  now  attracting  so  many  visi- 
tors in  Boston.  The  party  was  given  at 
Dusseldorf,  and  all  the  capabilities  of  the 
company  were  directed  to  carrying  out  one 
single  idea.  The  plan  of  the  fete,  accord- 
ing to  this  account,  wtis  not  only  to  fur- 
nish a  brilliant  and  artistic  exterior,  but  to 
include  all  the  details  of  the  principal  idea, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  new  creation 
of  g2\y  and  pure  coloring,  which,  united, 
should  make  the  centre  point  of  the  artist 
celebration.  They  did  not  select  an  histori- 
cal subject,  which  would  only  permit  a 
faithful  copy,  if  the  exccuticm  made  any 
pretension  to  genuineness ;  but  they  took, 
without  any  restriction,  a  free  poetical  idea, 
—  the  pretty  story  of  Cinderella,  —  and 
thus  had,  on  well-known  ground,  abundant 
room  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  fancy, 
which  need  only  be  made  to  harmonize  cha- 
racteristically with  the  fundamental  idea. 
The  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the 
young  prince  and  his  bride,  Cinderella,  was 
the  circumstance  of  the  fete  ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  arrange  the  participators  in  it,  as 
representing  the  principal  characters  in  the 
story  ;  and  all  persons,  either  in  this  group 
or  as  invited  guests  to  the  marriage,  took 
part  in  carrying  out  the  scene.  Naturally, 
it  was  the  first  condition  for  preserving  the 
unity  of  expression  of  the  whole,  that  all 
the  personages  should  appear  in  a  dress  of 
the  same  period.  The  time  selected  as  that 
most  suited  to  this  kind  of  simple  popular 
poetry  was  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
every  thing  in  the  hall,  even  to  the  most 
delicate  shading,  was  in  harmony  with  the 
taste  of  that  period. 

The  preparations  were  all  made,  and  the 
feast  began.  The  wedding  guests  were  re- 
ceived in  the  ante-room  by  a  portion  of  the 
royal  body-guard,  and  were  conducted  by 
six  marshals  to  the  splendid  throne-room  ; 
and  here  they  waited,  ranged  according  to 
rank,  —  for  there  were  characters  of  all  de- 
grees, —  for  the  arrival  of  the  prince  and  his 
bride.  This  was  announced  oy  trumpets  ; 
and,  with  a  brisk  festival-march,  the  court 
procession  entered  the  hall.  First,  in  li^ht, 
graceful  costume,  came  the  royal  major- 
domo  ;  then  a  procession  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  one  couple  exceeding  the  other  in 
brilliancy.  Separated  from  these  by  two 
officers,  followed  the  dignitaries  of  the 
court,  each  one  having  the  insignia  of  his 
office  carried  before  him  on  a  cushion  by  a 
page.  The  imperial  marshal  conducted  the 
two  step-sisters  of  Cinderella,  who  were 
followed  by  their  father ;  and  at  last  ap- 
peared, most  brilliant  of  all  the  procession. 
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the  young  royal  bridal  pair :  princely  pages 
preceded,  bearing  crown8  nna  sceptres,  and 
the  princess's  golden  slipper  —  then,  con- 
ducted by  the  prince  and  a  venerable  coun- 
cillor, came  tlio  fair  bride,  in  the  richest 
dress  suited  to  her  new  condition  ;  two  hand- 
some boys  beiiring  up  her  train.  Among 
the  grandees  of  the  court,  oddly  enough 
appeared  the  two  court^fools,  and  a  crowd 
of  pages  closed  the  train  of  the  princely 
body-guard.  Slowly  the  gorgiMjus  proces- 
sion moved  through  the  row  of  guests  to  the 
thrOnc,  where  the  princely  personages  took 
their  places,  while  the  court  dignitaries 
arranged  themselves  in  order  at  the  sides ; 
and  the  body-guard,  with  military  move- 
ments, after  the  manner  of  the  middle 
ages,  pushed  back  the  guests  to  a  respectful 
distance  firom  the  throne. 


ODD  xurirTEs. 


A  CONVICT  for  life  in  the  States  Prison  at 
Charlestown  attacked  one  of  the  officers  a  day 
or  two  ago  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
wounded  him  badly  on  the  arm.  While 
preparing  to  strike  a  second  blow,  he  was 
seized  by  the  surrounding  convicts  and  dis- 
armed. 

Suppose  he  had  succeeded  in  committing 
the  murder,  how  would  the  philanthropists 
of  the  day  have  punished  him  ? 

A  few  veiurs  ago,  a  murder  was  committed 
on  a  fellow-convict  by  a  person  confined 
in  the  States  Prison  at  Weathersfield  for 
life. 

The  entire  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment would  be  a  charter  of  impunity  to 
some  of  the  most  desperate  and  hardened 
of  our  race  ;  viz.  those  whose  crimes  have 
brought  them  to  the  States  Prison  for  life  ! 


Frederic  the  Groat  gives  this  character 
of  his  father,  Frederic  William,  that  "  he 
was  small  in  great  things,  and  great  in 
small  things."  The  wife  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam formed  the  same  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter. Leibnitz,  who  ei^oyed  her  fiiend- 
ship,  sent  her,  says  ThiebiEiult,  a  paper  on 
infinite  littleness  (the  monadic  system?). 
She  remarked,  on  this  occasion,  ''  Uow 
foolish  in  Leibnitz  to  think  I  want  to  learn 
any  thing  resnecting  infinite  littleness  !  Has 
ho  forgotten  tnat  I  am  the  vrife  of  Frederic 
the  First,  or  does  he  think  I  do  not  know 
my  ovm  husband  ? '' 

Schiller's  *^  Don  Carlos' '  and  Goethe's 
* '  Egmont' '  have  recently  been  acted  upon  the 
sta^  of  the  St.  James  Theatre  in  London, 
witn  great  success.  We  do  not,  however, 
believe  that  the  dramas  of  Germany  can 
become  permanent  favorites  with  either  the 
British  or  the  American  public. 


We  wish  somebody  would  clear  up  the 
mysteries  of  the  Roman  numeration  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  One  of  our 
most  acceptable  exchances,  the  **  Southern 
Literary  Gazette,''  a  literary  journal  of 
high  order  and  standing,  has  come  to  us 
from  that  place,  for  the  past  four  weeks, 
numbered  with  this  singular  collocation  of 
letters :  cxcx.  cxcxi.  cxcxii.  czcziii.  —  which 
a  darkey  would  read,  we  suppose,  one- 
ninety-ten,  one-nincty-'leven,  &c.  They 
have  got  one  saw-horse  too  much  there, 
evidently.  The  preceding  ten  numbers, 
also,  1)eginning  at  ^larch  27,  have  been 
wrongly  numbered.  ITie  true  numbering  of 
the  latest  should  be,  we  believe,  ccziii. 
(213) ;  and  the  others,  of  course,  to  cor- 
respond. 

The  Class  which  will  graduate  at  Harvard 
College  at  the  approaching  Commencement 
is  larger  than  any  which  has  ever 
graduated  at  that  institution.  It  numbers 
eighty-seven  members.  The  Class  of  1818, 
which  has  hitherto  l)een  the  largest,  num- 
bered eightv.  The  Class  of  1849  numbered 
seventy-eight. 

One  hundred  and  five  persons  have  been 
members  of  this  Class  of  1852,  at  various 
times,  since  its  entrance  into  college  four 
years  ago.  All  of  these  are  noAv  living,  — 
a  circumstance,  we  believe,  quite  unprece- 
dented in  80  large  a  number.  This  was  the 
Freshman  Class  when  Mr.  Sparks,  the  pre- 
sent President  of  the  University,  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  is  consequently  the  first  to  gra- 
duate of  those  after  being  during  the  whole 
course  under  his  administration. 


LITEEABY  NOTES. 


We  have  lately  seen  the  second  number 
of  a  new  review,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
**  New  York  Quarterly,"  and  edited  by  A. 
G.  Remington.  The  contents  are  more 
miscellaneous  and  adapted  for  pi>pular 
reading,  than  would  perhaps  be  antici- 
pated from  the  gravity  of  its  name.  It 
displays  a  promising  amount  of  ability. 
Among  the  contributions  we  observe  a 
survey  of  European  Politics,  and  some 
well-written  reminiscences  of  Cooper,  by 
G.  W.  Greene,  formerly  Professor  at  Brown 
University.  II.  T.  luckerman  furnishes 
an  essay  on  Newspapers,  characterized  by 
his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  but  by 
no  means  taking  a  complete  or  original 
view  of  that  interesting  topic.  An  anony- 
mous notice  of  American  Art  strikes  us,  m 
spite  of  its  crudeness  and  heretical  stric- 
tures on  our  prominent  artists,  as  contain- 
ing some  instructive  suggestions,  and  not 
unworthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

We  have  not  seen  the  first  number  of 


no 


AUEKICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  BOCIEIY. 


'   thia  Renew ;  bat  the  fieihneM  and  catho- 
:   lie  tone  of  this   lecond  induce   the  hope  \ 

that  it  may  meet  with  a  liberal  sbaie  of  | 

pvblic  &vor. 

A>oNC  the  works  issued  in  London  during 
the  last  month  are  two  from  the  pen  of  M.  | 
Guizot;  vii-  "  Comeillo  and  his  Times,"  | 
and  "  Shakespeare  and  his  Times."  The 
attinctiTenese  of  these  titles,  and  the  repu-  i 
'  tation  of  the  author,  should,  we  think, 
inBOM  an  aarl;  repuhlieatiou  in  this  country. 

Hessn.  D-   Appletom  &  Co.,  New  York, 

I    will  ahortlj  puhUsh  a   new  book  of  forogo 

i    tnvel,  by  Profeseyr  Tapnan,  to  l>e  entitled 

'    "  A  Step  Irom  the  New  Woild  to  the  Old." 

It  will  contain,  as  its  peculiar  feature,  we 

nndentand,  reflections  on  foreign  manners 

and  eostoms,    and    compariBOUS   of   them 

with  ODi  own. 

Messrs.  Phillips,  Sinpsotj,  A  Co.  Bos- 
ton, have  in  prepamticm  "  Lectures  on  the 
Works  and  Genius  of  WaahingKm  Allston," 
by   William   Ware,   the    elegant   stylo   oi 
whose  former  writinais  have  rendered  them 
!    BO   pleasant   and  v^uable.      We   xhall   be 
'    ^le    to    present    to  our   readers,   in   the 
I    course  of  a  few  weeks,  some  advance  ei- 
trocta   from   the   proof-sheets   of  this   new 

I       Ax  accident  caused  the  omission,  in  the 

1    last   number  of   "  To-Uuy,"   of   the   an- 

!    aouncement   of   a  most  promising  list   of 

i    new    works    in     preparation    by    Messrs. 

;    TicsMOB.KWD,  t  Fields,  Boston.     Among 

thrte  are  new  poems  by  Tennyson,  and  the 

author  of  "  Festui ;  "  new  volumes  of  the 

■    prose  works  by  Bwry  Cornwall,   and  De 

I    Quincy ;  and  of  poems  by  Charles  Mnckay, 

I    Mid  Ker.  Henry  Alford,  Vicar  of  Wymea- 

wold. 

j  Is  speaking  of  Mr.  Drake's  intended 
history  of  Boston  in  the  lost  number  of 
"  To-Day,"  we  inadvertently  gave  the  ini- 
tial  of  bis   middle  name   incorrectly.      It 

I   should  have  been  Samuel  G.  Drake. 

'  Mr,  G.  P.  PcisiB,  New  York,  has  in 
■  preparation  a  ToUune  which,  as  a  peoiUiarly 
American  book,  will  probably  atto^ot  niucli 
attention.  It  vriU  oinsist  of  illustrations 
and  descriptjons  of  the  residences  of  out 
native  authors,  the  title  being  "  Homes  of 
American  Genius."  It  is  intended  to  bv 
embeUiflhed    with    fine    engravinra,     and 

?rinted  in  a  style  of  superior  elegance 
he  preparation  of  the  text  has  been  con- 
fided to  several  competent  literary  gentle- 
men. We  anderaland  that  the  notice  of 
Mr.  WiLLHii  H.  Pkibcott  will  bo  prepared 
hy  Mr.  GioHCE  S.  Hilwbd,  of  this  eity. 


AlIEKICAX  iXTlVataiAM  800IXTT. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Anti- 
i^uarian  Society  at  the  three  last  meetings 
have  been  beautifully  printed  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  form  hy  Henry  J.  Ilowland,  Wor- 
r'ester.  We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  report 
of  the  Council,  submitted  by  S.  F.  Haven, 
Esq.  at  the  meeting  on  the  2?th  of  April, 
that  the  new  library -building  in  Worcester, 
i-tesiencd  for  the  use  of  the  Siwioty,  has  been 
ilecidcd  upon  and  begun,  —  the  necessary 
funds  for  Its  crectirm  being  at  the  disposal 
if  the  Society  ;  and  it  is  under  contract  to 
le  finished  on  the  twenty-third  of  October 
next,  although  it  will  very  probably  not  be 
thought  advisable  to  urge  forward  the  com- 
iiletion  at  so  early  a  date.  The  cost  of  the 
imilding  will  be  $15,400.  It  is  to  be  a 
^^imple  paraUelogram,  fifty  feet  in  width, 
figh^  m  length,  and  forty-two  feet  hinih 
tfom  the  ground  to  the  eaves.  It  is  to  ue 
built  in  ft  tasteful  and  ]>leaBing  style  ;  but 
ihe  Society  have  very  judiciously  lesolvcd 
not  to  sftcnflce  convenience  and  economv  to 
10  called  "architectural"  beauty.  The 
interior  will  be  arranped  in  such  manner 
.'M  to  ofiurd  the  requisite  accommodations 
in  a  complete  and  ample  manner ;  and  the 
ornaments  will  1>e  simple  but  graceful,  and 
aot  wanting  in  any  features  that  are  appro- 
priate tn  tlio  stjle  of  the  building.  The 
recent  additions  to  the  libmiy  of  this  insti- 
tution have  lieen  m^ire  than  ordinarily 
and  valuable.  We  may  take 
recur  to  these  proceedings  again. 


EHQLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  EXHIBinOF. 
TnE  Public  Declamation  for  the  Lawrence 
Prizes  in  the  Boston  English  High  School, 
was  held  in  the  hull  of  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute on  Saturday  morning,  June  26.  The 
exercises  were  well  attended,  and  proved 
interesting  to  the  audience.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  aa  follows  :  First  prizes  to 
J.  P.  Thayer  and  S.  A.  Shelton:  second 
prizes  to  J.  D.  Wyman  and  E.  A.  Hohin- 
s[m ;  third  prizes  to  G.  E.  Hubbard  and  8. 
W.  Fay.  Tlio  prizes  for  the  literary  per- 
formancoB  and  conduct  were  notannounced. 


"  LcTTLB  Eva,  or  Uncle  Tom's  Guardian 
Angel,"  is  the  title  of  a  pleasing  song,  the 
idea  of  which  is  taken  from  Airs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  popular  tale  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  The  words,  by  John  G. 
Whittier,  are  melodious  and  pathetic ;  and 
the  music,  composed  by  Mr.  Manuel 
Emilio,  is  sweet  and  plaintive.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs,  Stowe.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  ;  and  the  title-page  is  illustrated 
by  a  pretty  wood-out,  representing  the 
little  girl  Eva  and  Uncle  Tom  ia  the  arbor. 
It  will  very  probably  become  a  bvurite 
song  of  the  day. 


TO-DAY  !    A   BOSTOS   LITEItARY  JOUKSAL. 


BETIIH&'B  ITEW  WOBK. 

A  RECBN'T  German  paper  epeaks  in  the  Tol- 
lowing  manner  of  the  last  wurk  of  Madam 
Von  Amim,  which  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished. The  title  ia,  "The  Book  belongs 
to  the  King."  It  is  in  the  fuiin  of  a  dia- 
logue. A  good  eptrit  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  sleeping  king,  and  whispeni  in  his  ear 
riddles,  and  the  key  to  them.  The  following 
passage,  among  others,  shows  that  the 
niithor's  secret,  with  regard  to  the  book,  is 
broken.  "  And  how  Bimply  could  you  solve 
every  thing,  if  you  woula  only  respect  the 
spirit  of  the  people '.  Every  impulse  of  the 
people  ia  a  letter,  without  which  their  cha- 
racter cannot  be  deciphered  ;  and  it  lies  so 
before  your  feet,  that  you  stumble  against 
the  truth  at  every  step.  To  go  forward, 
and  still  forward,  in  the  teaching  of  neces- 
sity, makes  the  path  of  the  great  man  an 
earnest  one,  hut  the  most  glorious  of  all  the 
world's  rulers." 


AMESICAir  AOASnCT. 

Tbb  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as 
the  officers  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  current  vear,  at 
the  annual  meeting  on  the  25th  of  May,  at 
the  Academy's  new  rooms,  in  the  Athensum 
Building :  —  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  President ; 
Proliissor  Daniel  Treadwcll,  Vice-President ; 
Professor  Asfi  Gray,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary; Mr.  B.  A.  Gould,  Jr.,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Mr.  Edwiuii  Wigglesworth, 
Treasurer ;  Dr.  Nath.  B.  Simrtfeff,  Lihra- 
rion;  Prof.  Ebcn  N.  Horsford,  Prof.  D. 
tn^adwell.  Prof.  Joseph  Iiiivcring,  Prof. 
Benrv  L.  Euatia,  and  Dr.  Morrill  Wjraan, 
Romford  Committee ;  Prof.  Joseph  Lovei^ 
ing.  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Bund,  Committee  on  Publications  -,  and  Dr. 
A.  A.  Ouuld,  Dr.  D.  Humphreys  Storer, 
and  Mr.  B.  A.  Gould,  Jr.,  Committee  on 
the  library. 


THE  lOBACLE  OF  BAH  OIEOO. 

A  UTE  number  of  the  Bcvue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  in  an  article  upon  the  gallery  of 
pictures  belonginft  to  Marshal  Soult,  which 
were  recently  sold  in  Paris,  describes  one  of 
Murillo's  largest  pictures,  making  part  of 
that  collection,  in  the  following  manner :  — 
"The  miracle  of  San  Diego,  one  of  the 
most  vast  compositions  of  Murillo,  oSera  the 
beholder  one  of  those  Cuuiliar  but  sublime 
scenes  which  the  artist,  still  penetrated  by 
the  mystical  traditions  of  the  ancient  school 
of  art,  but  already  aeduced  by  the  admirable 
naturalness  of  Velasquez,  his  protector  and 
friend,  took  pleasure  in  treating,  when,  after  ! 
an  abode  of  eight  years    in    Madrid,   he 


returned  to  Seville,  and  established  himself 
.  there  in  IG45.     The  picture  ia  based  upon  a 
'  higend  of  the  dale  oflG4)j.    The  painter  in- 
j  truduccs  UB  into  a  ruat  hall,  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  a  kitchen  and  a  refectory  to  a 
'  convent  of  Cordeliers.     A  famine  is  laying 
waste  the  country ;  the  monks  arc  threatened 
with  death  from  hunger.     Saint  Diego,  their 
superior,  invokes  celestial  aid.  God  grants  it. 
The  saint  falls  into  an  ecstasy,  and  a  com- 
pany of  angels  comes  to  the  aid  of  tlie 
monks.     The   ecstasy  of  the  saint  is  veir 
happily  einrcsscd.       Kneeling,    his   hands 
joined,  and  enveloped  as  it  were  in  a  lumi- 
Dons  aureola,  faith   iias  detached  bim  from 
the  earth,  and  he  seems  to  float  a  little  dis- 
tance above  it,  and  his  beatified  countenance 
expresses  the  most  profound  joy.     During 
this  time,  the  angels  have  taken  possession 
of  the  convent  kitchen.     These  noble  and 
lovely  creations,  who,  by  the  pure  elegance 
of  their  forms,  the  beauty  of  their  features, 
and  the  majesty  of  their  attitudes,  might, 
if  it  were  not  for  their  wines,  be  taken  for 
statues,  animated  by  the  breath  of  a  god, 
arc  taking  their  parts  in  the  household  occu- 
pations.     One   holds   a  pitcher;    another 
skims  a  vast  copper  boiler,  in  which  the  re- 
past for  the  monks  ia  cooking;  and  a  third 
E laces  the  dishes  on  the  table.  Little  cheru- 
im  come  to  their  aid.  One  of  them  pounds 
some  ingredients  in  a  mortar,  while  others 
are  emptying   baskets  of  vegetables  at  the 
end  of  the  hall ;  the  cook,  whom  the  divine 
assistants  leave  nothing  to  do,  contemplates 
them  with  simple  admiration.     On  the  left, 
two  gentiemen  in  black  are  entering  the  re- 
fectory, conducted  by  one  of  the  Cordelier 
friara.     The  si^ht   of  the   uuraelc    causes 
them  to  pause  immovably  on  the  threshold    ' 
of  the  door.       Their  attitude,   even    more 
than  their  countenances,  of  an  entirely  Spa-    ; 
nisli  gravity,  expresses  admirably,  astonish- 
ment and  respect.     'ITicsc  three  personages,    I 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  composition,    I 
form   of   themselves   ulone  a   picture   that    j 
VelasquM   or  Vnn-Dyek   would    not    have    | 
disavowed.     This  grand  page  is  worthy  of   ; 
the   ™inter   of  St.   Elizabeth  of  HuQeury, 
which  is  seen  at  the  Museum  at  Modrta;    I 
and,  like  that  chef-d'ceuvTo  of  Morillo,  it    I 
borrows  its  greatest  charm  from  the  mixture    ; 
of  the  noble  and  familiar  style.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  more  happy  arrangement 
of  groups,  or  more  perfect  distribution  of 
light,  and  a  more  picturesque  and  real  eie- 
cution  of  the  details.     It  seems,  as  we  look 
at  the  marvellous  representation  of  the  ac-    ' 
cessories,  such  as  the  fruits,  the  pitchers,    j 
the    shining    copper    cooking- vessels,    &c. 
as  if  Murillo  had  attempted  to  rival  Velaa-    I 
quez.    Every  thing  in  this  beautiful  picture    ' 
breathes  that  bcomparabia  ease  and  sove- 
reign grace  which  seems  the  perfect  health    j 
of  genius."  ' 

I 
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HOnCES  OF  BOOKS. 
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Trxkch  (Richard  C).      On  the  Study  of 
Words.    New  York  :  Redfield. 

This  little  book,  with  its  unpretending  title 
and  appearance,  is  a  treat  in  these  times  of 
great  promise  and  small  fallilment.  The  wri- 
ter gives  us  ingenious  speculations  and  plea- 
sant fancies  upon  the  origin  of  our  common, 
everj-daj  woras,  and  supplies  what  has  long 
been  wanted,  —  namely,  an  able  and  agree- 
able introduction  into  the  mysteries  and  de- 
lights of  etymology.  Wo  venture  to  say, 
that  those  who  have  never  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  words 
which  are  always  on  their  tongues,  will  read 
this  little  volume  with  positive  delight  and 
amaiement  to  find  how  much  not  only  fos- 
sil poetry,  but,  as  our  author  urges  well, 
fossd  history  and  ethics,  lie  hid  in  our  sim- 
plest words,  which,  he  insists,  should  be 
called  the  money  of  wise  men  and  the 
counters  of  fools. 

With  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
goace  we  cannot  agree  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  a  clear  inconsistency 
between  his  first  assertion,  that  language  is 
a  gill,  and  his  conclusion,  that,  after  all, 
the  gift  was  not  language  itself,  but  a  capa- 
city for  language  ;  still  less  do  wo  believe  in 
bis  theory  of  the  origin  of  society,  viz.  that 
some  degree  of  civilization  is  the  primitive 
state,  and  that  the  savage  is  the  civilized 
man  degraded,  instead  of  regarding  the  ci- 
vilized man  as  the  savage  develofx>d.  Mr. 
Trench  moreover  finds,  in  his  study  of 
words,  support  for  a  rather  sombre  theology, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  true  ;  but  the  argu- 
ments he  adduces  to  maintain  it  owe  their 
force,  if  they  have  any,  tf)  the  ingenuity  of  | 
the  theorizer  who  makes  use  of  them. 
The  word  **  resent,"  for  instance,  applied 
anciently  alike  to  benefits  and  injuries ; 
whereas  now  it  is  confined  to  the  latter, 
signifying  a  "  deep,  reflective  displeasure.'' 
From  this,  Mr.  Irench  infers  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  the  world  that  man  for^ts 
benefits,  and  remembers  only  injuries.  But 
is  this  treating  poor  human  nature  fairly  ? 
It  is  true  that  we  limit  "  resent "  to  inju- 
ries; but  take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
"requite" — this  we  use  in  a  like  sense, 
confining  it,  however,  generally  to  benefits. 
We  submit  that  the  good  of  the  one  balan- 
ces the  evil  of  the  other.  The  truth  is  that 
resent  and  requite  were  once  synonymous. 
But,  with  increased  culture,  distinctions  in  | 
language  were  more  sharply  drawn,  and  ! 
resent  and  requite  were  separated,  and,  by 
degrees,  appropriated  to  opposite  manifesta- 
tions of  the  some  sentiment. 

So  the  word  **  prejudice,"  i.e.  a  judgment 
formed  beforehand  —  confined  now  to  an 
un&LVorable  judgment.     In  this,  Mr.  Trench 


finds  the  world's  confession  that  it  is  prone 
to  make  harsh  judgments  wherever  it  can. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  this,  the  world's 
just  condemnation  of  a  judgment  formed  on 
insufficient  grounds,  and  before  all  the  facts 
are  known  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  creditable  to 
humanity  that  it  associates  with  such  pre- 
judgments a  prejudice  and  a  wrong.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  we  find  the  same  settled  dis- 
tinction between  **  prejudice  "  and  **  pre- 
possession" that  we  find  between  **  resent" 
and  "  requite  :  "  we  are  prejudiced  against 
a  man,  and  prepossessed  in  his  favor.  Ad- 
vancing culture  required  that  a  word  should 
be  set  aside  for  each  manifestation  of  this 
prejudgment;  surely,  from  this  no  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  to  prove  human 
depravity. 

Mr.  Trench  does  not  give  us  many  origi- 
nal derivations  ;  and,  where  he  does  attempt 
originality,  his  speculations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  extremely  fanciful.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  mean  to  derogate  from  the 
value  of  the  book.  In  etymological  mat- 
ters, straining  after  originality  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  desired.  But  his  selection  of  words 
with  which  to  illustrate  his  views,  is,  in 
general,  extremely  happy.  How  clearly  our 
duty  to  our  fellow-man  is  presented,  when 
we  recall  to  our  minds  the  fitness  of  being 
kind  to  our  kin ;  and  that  msmkind  is  man- 
kinncd  !  So,  if  our  unhappy  champions  of 
woman's  rights  could  pause  for  a  moment, 
they  might  find  the  calm,  domestic,  in-door 
duties  of  the  wife  hinted  at  in  the  word  it- 
self, coming  as  it  does  from  weave. 

National  characteristics  also  are  im- 
pressed on  a  nation's  wonls,  —  and  Mr. 
Trench  has  shown  great  judgment  in  the 
examples  wJiich  he  has  brought  together  to 
illustrate  this  fact ;  and  his  suggestions  are 
often  profound,  and  make  even  the  hasty 
reader  thoughtful.  Thus,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, silly  meant  originally  blessed  (selig), 
then  innocent,  and  simple  htud  also  the  same 
signification.  By  degrees  a  contemptuous 
meaning  crept  in,  and  supplanted  the  other ; 
and  precisely  the  same  process  has  taken 
place  in  the  Greek  and  French  languages  ; 
out  the  Latin  simplicitas  never  lost  its  ori- 
ginal dignity,  and,  as  our  author  well  ob- 
serves, this  **  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Latin, 
and  characteristic  of  the  best  side  of  human 
life." 

Again,  among  the  Romans,  manly  valor 
was  **  virtus ;"  whereas,  among  the  degene- 
rate but  artistic  Italians,  the  **  virtuoso"  is 
not  necessarily  either  virtuous  or  brave,  but 
a  mere  admirer  of  art,  who  shouts  *'  bravo," 
not  at  a  brave  deed,  but  because  a  song  is 
well  sung.  What  can  more  vividly  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Italian,  or  more  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  relative  manliness  of  the  two  na- 
tions !    Note  also  the  exaggerated  con  versa- 


TO-DAV  :   A  BOSTON  LITERAllY  JOURNAL. 


tionallangoftge  of  the  French,  the  frivolous 

nad  ridiculDiu  usa  of  the  word  "ptrlide," 
or  oODBider  the  humflly  vigor  of  the  Gnr-  | 
miLD ;  and,  to  close  with  b  little  Anglo- 
Sdion  pride,  take  the  word  "quarrel"  as 
a  proof  that  a  natkiD  of  Englialiuien  can 
fight  for  their  lihertiex,  and  are  ahle  to  win 
ftod  preserie.  "  Querela,"  in  Latin,  means 
"complaint"  (thus  "querulous") ;  but 
with  an  Englishman  a.  reason  fur  complaint 
suggests  the  necesmty  of  a  remedy :  with 
him  a  qucreia  is  a  quarrel. 

We  trust  these  few  instances  of  the  bid- 
den signiticance  uf  words  which,  with  many 
others,  maj  bo  found  in  Mr.  Trench's  book, 
will  tempt  some  few,  who  might  otherwise 
have  paxsed  by  this  little  work,  to  ^re  it 
-  '"  -  perusil. 


BorcHiso    IT    n<   the   Bcsh.      Bj    Mrs. 

Moodie.      Two  parts.      New  York  tre- 

priated] :  G.  P.  Putnun. 
This  is  a  narrative  of  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  actaal  settlers  in  the  wilus  of 
Canada,  showing  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment of  emigrutioiif  at  least  in  a  single  in- 
stance. In  (his  case,  the  experiment  seems 
to  have  failed,  to  judge  from  the  indications 
of  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  book,  which 

"  If  these  sketches  should  prove  tho 
means  of  deterring  one  family  irom  sink- 
ing their  property,  and  shipwreckius  all  . 
their  hopes,  by  going  to  reside  in  the  back- 
woods of  Canada,  I  shall  consider  myself 
amply  repaid  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  and  feel  that  I  have  not  toiled  . 
and  suffered  in  the  wilderness  in  vain." 

In  tho  sentence  immediately  preceding 
this,  however,  it  is  stated  that  a  life  in  ' 
Canada  presents  many  advantages  to  a 
"  poor,  industrious,  workingman,"  but  none  i 
to  a  "  poor  gentleman."  flow  fiir  a  relia- 
ble deduction  may  he  drawn  from  this  single 
experiment,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  had 
we  no  other  data  to  reason  from  than  those  ' 
contained  in  the  book  before  us.  But 
knowing,  as  we  do  independently,  that  to 
those  who  have  a  disposition  to  overcome  ; 
obataclfls,  and  to  view  things  in  even  a 
moderately  favorable  light,  the  removal  into 
the  open  fields  of  usefulness  in  the  New  , 
World  from  the  cramped  and  crowded  guar- 
tera  of  the  old,  really  does  oBer  faeilities  ! 
for  happiness,  not  to  suy  existence,  before  i 
unknown,  wo  are  easily  led  to  believe 
that  the  difficulties  which  Mrs.  Mrxidie  and 
her  husband  met  with,  during  their  sojourn 
in  Canada,  are  of  a  special  and  not  of  a 
general  nature.  ' 

The  book  eontuns  a  good  deal  of  valuable  i 
iuformation  and  entertaining  description, 
which  will  render  it  acceptable  to  general 
readers,  { 


TEE  KICEOaCOPIC   EYE. 

Has  any  one  ever  been  fciftcd,  for  one  short 
day,  with  the  power  of  tho  microscopic  eye ! 
Fur  one  short  day,  I  say,  though  I  shall 
presently  show  that  such  a  day  may  appear 
quite  equal  to  a  lifetime ;  for  the  microsco- 
pic eye  that  I  apeak  of  is  not  merely  phy- 
eieiil,  —  it  sees  not  merely  the  smtdlcHt 
composite  portions  of  its  object,  but  it  traces 
its  past,  and  out  of  that  its  future  history. 
Let  us  with  this  power  examine  a  rosebud. 
It  requires  only  a  sufficiently  close  exami- 
nation to  discover  in  it  all  the  processes  by 
which  it  became  a  rosebud,  as  well  as  the 
developing  power  which  will  expand  it  into 
a  rose.  We  say  often  of  a  person  who  has 
suffered,  that  we  can  read  in  his  face  a 
history  that  the  past  baa  impressed  there ; 
ana  one  who  possesses  an  insight  into 
character  fancies  he  can  prophesy,  from 
the  imprtisioit  made  by  anottier's  fiioe,  how 
such  a  one  would  act  under  certain  cireum- 
that  the  future  may  bring  about. 


It  was  on  a  clorious  momreg  in  spring 
that  1  woke  with  such  a  microscopic  eye  in 
my  head.  It  was  a  morning  when,  afler 
tho  cold  suspense  of  our  northern  spring, 
every  leaf  expands  at  once  from  its  closed 
bud.  May  nad  been  hanging  very  cold 
mists  over  all  eariv  growth  ;  and,  day  afler 
day, the  hard  trunks  of  the  trees  liiid  looked 
as  brown  and  closed  as  through  the  win- 
ter. It  was  such  a  day  as  leads  the 
most  thoughtless  observer  to  eicluim,  "  I 
could  almost  see  the  leaves  nt)w."  Another 
says,  "  I  do  believe,  if  I  nad  watched  all 
day,  I  might  have  seen  the  buds  open."  A 
warm  sun  started  every  thing  into  life.  Such 
awainn  sun  glanced  down  my  gravel- walk, 
and  waked  at  an  early  hour  the  twitterbg 
birds,  and  at  an  early  hour  invited  me  out 
into  the  shrubbery,  which  was  fiist  changing 
from  clusters  of  slender  rods,  through  which 
one  might  trace  the  winding  stream,  into  a 
shrubbery.  I  had  scarcely  used  my  eyes 
before  I  reached  the  garden-walk,  and  then 
I  directed  my  steps  towards  my  rose-bed. 
Here  at  this  early  season,  my  southern  roses, 
winter-sheltered  by  glass  frames,  were 
forming  their  flower-bu^s ;  and  I  stopped  to 
watch  the  finest  of  my  pet  among  the  roses. 
Then  first  I  truly  opened  my  outward  eyes, 
and  then  first  became  conscious  of  the 
"  microscopic  eye."  At  one  glance  I  saw 
not  only  the  bud  of  the  moment,  but  it 
seemed  to  wear  in  itself  the  bud  of  the 
earlier  raoming,  with  all  its  griuladons, 
and  its  expansion  into  the  full-bhiwn  rose. 
It  was  as  if  my  appreciation  of  time  were 
changing,  and  in  this  moment  a  day's 
development    were    crowding ;    and    these 


thoagfats  had  scarcelj  risen  to  my  mind 
before  the  change  went  on :  the  petals 
drooped,  the  calyx  was  hardening  and  red- 
dening into  its  seed-vessel ;  and  I  turned 
away  and  closed  my  eyes. 

I  turned  away,  yet  not  from  a  sense  of 
pain.  This  passage  from  bloom  to  decay 
was  not  painful.  The  change  was  but 
another  form  of  growth ;  it  was  the  vital 
power  passing  from  one  shape  of  beauty 
into  another,  and  this  passage  was  not  the 
least  beautiru]. 

I  considered  it  a  momentair  fancy  of  my 
brain.  The  morning  cobwebs  that  some 
dream  hod  been  spinning  in  my  head  were 
not  yet  cleared  away ;  so  I  looked  again. 
I  saw  my  little  bud  still  in  its  fresh,  young 
life.  But  I  needed  only  to  give  it  a  more 
fixed  glance,  when  the  same  process  as 
before  went  on,  and  its  little  life  was  again 
pictured  before  me.  I  transferred  my 
glance  to  its  companions,  budding  forth  on 
the  plants  around  it;  and  the  result  was 
similar. 

1  turned  away  again  ;  and,  with  my  eyes 
cast  down,  I  went  on  through  the  gravel- 
walk.  I  was  so  involved  in  thongtits  of 
what  had  just  passed  before  my  eyes,  that  I 
must  have  been  for  a  little  while  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  I  was  standing  still, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  VLjum  a  large  stone  that 
lay  upon  the  edge  of  the  gravel-walk.  Very 
&(>on  I  found  nwsclf  examining  it  vrith  a 
deep  interest.  Is  it  possible?  Yes,  it  is  a 
fossil  stone,  and  I  see  in  it  its  vegetable 
life  of  long  ago!  The  fern-leaf  almost 
waves  before  my  eye ;  and  now  it  droops, 
now  contracts,  forms  itself  into  a  mass,  its 
weaker  parts  seem  fading  away  ;  and  now 
it  lies  in  blackness,  now  gains  a  strength 
and  rigidity,  —  it  is  fast  imprisoned,  yet 
retains  itself,  a  shapeless  mass  outside,  —  a 
little,  fragile,  trcmoling  thing,  it  is  here  in 
an  unchangeable,  immovable  V)lock ! 

Unchangeable,  immovable!  I  repeated 
to  mvself ;  but  is  not  this  moment  about  to 
present  to  me  a  new  and  great  discovery  ? 
Geologists  have  investigated  the  past  his- 
t4>ry  of  mineral  life :  how  truly  have  they 
been  able  to  predict  its  future?  With  this 
question  on  my  mind,  I  gazed  earnestly  at 
the  specimen  before  my  eyes,  and  watched 
to  see  what  further  development  the  fos- 
siled  leaf  was  to  pass  through.  But,  in- 
deed, a  microscopic  eye  is  not  altogether 
an  omniscient  eye.  It  is  bounded  in  some 
measure  by  the  capacity  of  the  being  that 
uses  it.  I'he  little  life  of  a  rosebud, — 
perhaps,  too,  one  as  circumscribed  as  that 
of  its  owner,  —  it  can  seo  through  in  these 
{jenetrating  glances.  But  the  life  of  a 
stone  re<iuires  an  infinity  of  comprehensi(m. 
S<j  1  said  to  myself,  as  I  saw  my  stone 
«rn)wing  im1)edde<l  in  the  earth,  vegetation 
decaying  around  it,  new  life  springing  up 


upon  its  surface,  and  a  summer*s  lichens 
emicing  again  the  trace  of  the  time-old 
fossil  iem-leaf.  Ko  doubt  its  future  had 
been  impressed  as  deeply  on  its  surface  of 
the  present,  as  all  its  past  history  had  been ; 
but  I  wanted  strength  and  power  to  read 
the  information  my  microscopic  eye  had 
carried  to  my  brain,  and  so  — 

An  interruption.  My  cook  appeared, 
with  a  pair  of  spring  chickens  in  her  hand. 
The  price  demanded  was  high ;  but  Mr. 
Sirline  had  said  they  were  the  last  pair  he 
had,  and  worth  what  he  asked.  All  this 
and  more,  the  cook  said.  But  only  one 
glance  was  needed  to  show  me  that  she  had 
other  latent,  cogent  reasons  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  spring  chickens.  Even  then 
she  was  luxuriating  upon  the  thought  of 
the  nice  piece  of  breast  she  should  save 
for  her  old  grandmother,  and  what  an  ex- 
cellent dish  she  could  arrange  for  her  own 
supper  in  the  evening.  I  decided  lor  the 
chickens.  My  microscopic  eye  presented 
to  me  the  picture  of  the  old  grandmother 
in  her  wretched  hovel,  rejoicing  over  the 
tit-bit  that  was  brought  her;  nor  did  I 
grudge  Kebecca  her  entertainment  for  the 
evening.  It  will  be  obsened  that  my 
microscopic  eye  revealed  to  me  the  thoughts 
that  were  passing  through  Rebecca's  mind, 
and  that  it  did  not  stop  at  any  jthysicul 
barrier.  It  seemed  to  be  aware  only  of 
spiritual  action.  In  a  flower  this  becomes 
the  same  as  its  physical  grr)wth,  this 
being  its  highest  power  of  vitality.  As  a 
flower's  spiritual  influence  is  the  perfume 
that  it  exhales,  and  its  outer  form,  both 
in  its  vegetiible  and  aftervi'ards  its  mineral 
state. 

Before  my  eyes  lies  a  closely-spun  cocoon. 
I  am  no  entomologist.  I  should  never  be 
able  to  guess  whether  a  plain  yeUow  butter- 
fly, or  a  gorgeous  black  and  red  one,  were 
Ui  emerge  from  any  particular  oval  cocoon  ; 
but  here  I  can  trace  the  life  of  the  cater- 
pillar who  lies  awaiting  the  great  change, 
and  can  see  the  brilliant  gorgeous  wings  on 
which  it  will  hover  out  into  a  new  life.  By 
the  stream  I  sit  watching  the  drops  that 
form  the  spray  dashing  against  the  rocks. 
What  a  varied  life  there  is  among  the 
glancing  drops !  Here  is  one  that  to-morrow 
morning  will  be  dancing  in  Niagara ;  another 
will  hang  in  the  rainbow  arch  over  the 
refreshed  field.  All  of  them  will  wander 
often  in  cloud-land ;  and  some  will  be  blest 
so  far  as  to  fall  into  the  cup  of  cold  water, 
for  one  of  the  **  little  ones."  A  happy 
life  they  will  all  h^ad ;  no  wonder  tney 
dance  so  giiily !  Yet  their  way  carries 
thom  down  as  well  as  up,  into  the  poor 
man's  hut  though,  in  these  days,  }>oor 
I>eople  do  not  have  whole  **  huts "  to 
thciusolvrs),  and  tlirou^h  Cochituate  pipes 
into  the  luills  of  the  rich,  in  sorrow  on  the 
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cheek  of  beauty,  and  in  feasting  on  the 
edge  of  the  goblet. 

But  this  was  not  the  day  for  me  to  sit 
studying  drops  of  water  ;  it  was  a  turning 
point  in  my  destiny.  I  was  to  meet,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  my  betrothed. 
Adela  and  I  had  been  contracted  in  our 
early  youth  by  our  parents,  to  marry  each 
other.  We  had  never  met  since  our  cliiid- 
hood's  days,  my  chief  remembrance  of 
which  was  my  throwing  Adehi's  doU  out  of 
window.  I  had  affixed  to  it,  in  an  ingenious 
manner,  two  pigeon's  wings ;  and  1  per- 
suaded her  and  myself  that  it  needed  only 
to  be  launched  into  the  air,  when  it  would 
fly.  The  result  was  a  sad  one,  and  Adela 
at  the  time  did  not  forgive  me.  Since  then, 
she  had  lived  with  her  parents  abroad.  I  had 
been  through  college,  had  made  my  SouUi 
American  tour,  and  had  settled  myself 
quietly,  with  my  library  around  me,  and 
was  ready  to  perform  my  part  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Indeed  this  had  been  the  engrossing  sub- 
ject of  my  thoughts  this  morning,  which 
had  made  me  for  so  long  a  time  unconscious 
of  my  new  power.  And  now  this  subject 
returned,  and  I  forced  myself  to  come  back 
from  cloud-land.  A  new  tremor  seized  me. 
With  this  new  power,  I  should  look  upon 
my  betrothed  in  a  way  quite  unexpected  to 
me.  I  had  always  intended  to  be  very 
frank  and  upright  m  my  dealings  with  her. 
Our  parents  had  long  ago  arranged  that  we 
should  marry  each  other,  from  considera- 
tions which  had  appeared  to  them  important ; 
and  i  was  ready  and  willing  to  perform  my 
part  of  the  contract.  At  the  same  time  I 
was  always  aware  that  the  affections  of 
young  hn.ios  can  scared}'  be  bargained 
away  like  so  much  produce  ;  and  I  pn>po8ed, 
when  the  time  fixed  for  our  marriage  drew 
near,  to  leave  the  decision  in  Adela's  hands. 
It  was  possible  she  might  have  bestowed 
her  heart  elsewhere  ;  and  I  had  no  intention 
of  forcing  her  to  marry  against  her  will. 
Many  years  ago,  Adola.  as  I  have  said, 
went  abroad.  A  year  or  two  after,  I 
proposed  taking  a   tour  ;    my  friends  and 

fuajrdians  advised  it,  and  it  was  expected 
should  go  to  Europe.  But  I  made  choice 
of  travelling  in  South  America.  It  struck 
me,  that,  if  Adela  and  I  were  to  become 
companions  for  life,  it  were  not  worth 
while  for  us  to  lose  tlie  charm  of  novelty 
by  too  frequent  intercourse  before  the  time 
of  our  marriage  ;  and,  if  I  went  to 
Europe,  I  must  necessarily  join  her  party, 
and  travel  with  her  family.  Many  of  my 
friends  were  much  surprised  at  my  selecting 
South  America  as  a  sphere  for  my  wander- 
ings ;  but  that  I  found  it  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive,  my  published  ''  Travels  "  in 
that  country  show. 
To  return  from   this  digression.     If  at 


one  glance  I  could  read  Adela's  thoughts, 
as  I  had  those  of  Rebecca,  I  should  in  a 
moment  discover  what  way  her  inclinations 
turned.  In  some  respects,  this  would  be 
an  advantage ;  but  would  it  not  be  un- 
generous on  my  part,  and  unbecoming  a 
gentleman?  I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
entertain  the  alternative  of  delaying  the 
interview  with  Adela,  which  also  appeared 
indecorous ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  was 
somewhat  impatient  to  have  it  take  place. 
As  I  turned  these  thoughts  over  ana  over 
in  my  mind,  I  was  roused  by  the  plunge 
of  a  trout  in  the  water.    My  momentary 

fiance  showed  me  that  his  fate  was  fixed, 
[e  was  to  be  the  prey  of  my  friend  Hasel- 
tine,  an  inveterate  trout-catcher.  I  did  not 
know  he  was  in  the  neighborhood,  but  was 
presently  roused  by  his  voice,  as  he  detected 
me  under  the  willows.  Haseltine  was  al- 
ways transparent  enough  ;  but,  as  he  broke 
out  in  noisy  apologies  ror  interrupting  my 
reveries,  I  could  read  now  his  reservea 
opinion  upon  my  personal  appearance,  not 
particularly  flattering.  He  was  never  a 
favorite  of  mine.  He  catches  trout  for  the 
eating,  not  for  his  love  of  true  sport ; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  notion  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  him.  He  never  studied,  or  I 
fancy  heard  of,  Isaac  Walton.  If  you  spoke 
his  name,  Haseltine  would  probably  nave 
asked  if  he  were  one  of  the  Shakers  up  in 
New  Hampshire. 

I  was  glad  when  he  departed,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  house.  All  the  way,  nature 
breathed  upon  me  a  new  charm.  Opening 
bud  and  flower,  the  apparently  dead  stalks 
of  the  trailing  vine,  the  floating  cloud,  the 
whistling  bird,  poured  out  most  wondrous 
streams  of  delight  upon  me.  It  seemed  as 
if  I  liad  scarcely  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
worlds  of  interest  that  opened  round  me. 
No  wonder,  I  thought,  that  a  day  suffices 
for  a  fly,  if  he  can  so  closely  study  into  all 
the  objects  round  him.  A  grain  of  sand 
wears  all  the  variety  to  him  that  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffo  would  to  the  geologist.  But  is 
it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  it  is  only 
the  inferior  world  that  can  give  so  great 
enjoyment,  looked  at  in  this  microscopic 
way?  In  Rebecca,  in  Haseltine,  I  have 
detected  selfish  traits  that  I  should  have 
passed  over  with  my  natural  sight.  Is  it 
true  that  only  the  most  simple  natures  can 
bear  an  intimate  examination  t  I  dreaded 
very  much  the  answer  to  which  this  ques- 
tion might  soon  be  brought.  How  would 
Adela  bear  the  test  ? 

I  was  informed  that  my  horse  was  waiting 
me.  I  saw  that  Antoine  was  impatient  for 
me  to  mount,  though  he  stood  respectfully 
at  the  stirrup.  Mv  way  led  through  the 
woods.  A  lover  loitering  on  his  way  to  his 
mistress!  What  an  unprecedented  in- 
stance !     Yet  it  was    the  fact.     I  found 


myself  lingering  to  examine  all  the  nascent 
growth  that  hedged  my  pathway.  I  never 
knew  before  how  full  the  world  was.  In 
these  few  miles,  the  romances  of  countless 
biographies  were  unfolded  to  me.  My  own 
romance,  too,  had  its  share  in  my  thoughts. 
I  attempted  to  recall  Adela's  appearance, 
as  I  saw  her  last.  I  remembered  her  long 
br^ds  that  swung  in  the  air,  as  she  attempt- 
ed to  imitate  mv  feats  in  climbing.  A 
little  girl  just  then  cxoased  my  pathway, 
the  Tery  picture  of  my  imagination  of 
Adela's  childhood ;  and  I  was  forced  to 
stop  and  gaze  at  lier.  The  history  of  her 
life  was  quite  as  delicate  and  ethereal  as 
that  of  some  of  my  rosebuds,  and  I  went 
on  sadly  and  slowly. 

In  tnis  way,  it  was  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon before  I  reached  my  joumey*s  close. 
This  was  to  be  the  house  of  Adela's  aunt,  a 
pretty  countr^'-seat,  to  which  I  had  been 
Didden,  and  where  Adela  was  to  arrive  on 
this  same  day.  I  left  my  horse,  and  was 
sent  into  the  grounds  to  find  my  hostess. 
A  summer-house  commanded  the  sunset 
view.  I  reached  it  unheard.  There  were 
voices  within.  **  I  can't  imagine,  Adola," 
S-dd  Voice  No.  1,  **  how  a  fairy  story  can 
have  set  you  thinking  so.'' 

**  It  was  the  story  of  the  man  who  had  a 
magic  glass,  in  which  he  could  see  what 
his  beloved  was  doing  when  he  was  away 
fr«>m  her.  I  was  reading  the  story  to 
Elsie.  Uncle  Stephen  interrupted  to  explain 
to  Elsie,  that  the  magnetic  telegraph  was 
quite  OS  wonderful  as  the  magic  glass.  ^Vnd 
then  he  went  on  to  a  description  of  gtil- 
vanic  streams,  electro-magnets,  &c. ;  and  I 
went  oflf,  taking  refuge  in  the  garden.  As 
I  tell  you,  it  has  set  mo  to  thinking  how 
valuable  such  a  glass  would  be.'' 

•*  Not  valuable  in  the  least,"  exclaimed 
Voice  No.  1  :  **  I  always  thought  it  would 
present  a  very  one-sided  and  operatic 
view  of  nature.  The  lover  in  an  opera 
always  surprises  somebody  else  kneeling  to 
his  lady-love.  Ho  never  stops  to  see  that 
she  is  as  indignant  as  he  is,  but  takes  a 
single  glance  as  a  specimen  of  her  charac- 
ter, when  he  is  all  the  time  supposed  to  bo 
intimately  acquainted  with  her." 

**  Because,'  interrupted  I,  too  deeply  in- 
terested to  introduce  myself,  —  **  because 
this  one  glance  receives  the  impression  of  a 
lifetime.  A  geologist  from  the  outride  of 
a  stone  can  tell  its  nature ;  and  a  lover 
ought  to  be  able  to  interpret  every  gesture 
of  nis  beloved,  as  the  veins  of  jasper  "  — 

I  began  my  discourse  outside  the  summer- 
house.  As  I  entered,  I  found  myself 
speaking  to  but  one  listener ;  the  fluttering 
of  garments  betrayed  the  flight  of  her 
c<'>mpanion  from  the  opposite  d(X)r.  A  tall, 
handsome  figure  stood  before  me.  A  glance 
showed  me  it  was  not  Adela:  it  was  her 


cousin,  Geraldine  Lindsay.  In  her  bearing 
she  was  cold  and  haughty :  as  such  I  had 
heard  her  spoken  of.  lier  fine,  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  disdain.  She  was  always 
said  to  speak  what  she  thought,  heedless 
whether  it  cut  or  not.  She  would  walk 
across  a  crowded  ball-room  with  an  air  of 
unconscious  majesty.  She  was  reckless  in 
her  flirtations,  and  desperate  in  wounding. 
If  any  one  should  suggest  a  doubt  concern- 
ing any  course  of  conduct,  her  reply  would 
be,  "What  shall  prevent  me?^'  I  had 
many  times  received  this  description  of  her ; 
and  such  an  impression  her  carriage  and 
manner  might  once  have  given  me.  But 
now,  how  different  I  saw  her!  timid, 
shrinking,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  say  or 
do  next;  cautious,  doubting,  trembfing: 
looking  round  all  her  life  long  for  support 
from  something;  and  resting  at  last  upon 
this  exterior  of  calmness.  In  all  emer- 
gencies she  would  ask,  '*  Who  will  do  this 
lor  me  ?  how  shall  I  appear  in  everybody's 
eyes?"  No  wonder  she  had  never  loved 
any  one,  because  she  had  never  trusted 
any  one  with  herself,  and  could  never 
venture  to  unfold  herself.  Yet  some  time  she 
might  yield  to  the  first  person  who  would 
not  l>e  overwhelmed  at  once  by  her  outward 
bearing,  but  who  might  out-glance  her  effort 
at  disdain,  and  rule  her  every  way,  —  a 
person,  too,  not  accustomed  to  command 
others,  but  whom  she  would  not  fear  to 
yield  to,  herself. 

My  glance  did  not  produce  this  eflect. 
An  on-looker  would  nave  said  that  she 
looke<l  quite  proudly  down  upon  me,  as  if 
shocked  at  my  want  of  breeding,  in  making 
so  sudden  un  interruption  upon  her  and  her 
friend,  without  anTiouncing  myself;  and 
she  led  the  way  })ack  to  the  house  quite 
queenlike. 

Oh  the  joy  of  tliat  evening  !  Tlie  ptty 
discoveries  I  had  made  in  Geraldine *s  heart 
had  led  me  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  Adela.  I  had  secretly  rejoiced 
that  siic  had  taken  flight  from  the  sum- 
mer house,  —  for  it  was  she  that  fled  so 
hastily,  —  for  it  had  delaj'cd  our  meeting  a 
short  time.  But  at  length  she  entered  the 
rooui,  graceful  and  gentle  in  her  motions. 
Lady-like  and  fair  in  Jier  outward  appear- 
ance, she  was  just  as  innocent  and  refined 
in  the  light  of  a  more  penetrating  glance. 
She  was  impressible ;  ready  for  emotion 
any  way ;  willing  to  please  her  parents ; 
joyous  at  meeting  her  old  friend. 

It  is  a  strange  association  I  have  with 
that  evening.  I  had  always  kept  apart 
from  Adela,  that,  when  we  met,  our  ac- 
quaintance might  be  new.  But  now,  I  was 
able  to  read  her  whole  life,  and  all  its 
motives.  I  necdo<l  not  to  ask  any  questions 
of  her  jKist  lifo,  for  it  seemed  to  he  Ixjforo 
me  ;  and  the  present  was  so  full  of  delight 
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that  I  never  thought  of  anticipating.  So 
all  my  plans  were  oaulked  ;  wo  met  as  old 
friends.  There  was  no  necessity  of  my 
travelling  in  Europe :  I  read  her  travels  in 
her.  As  for  South  America,  I  promised 
myself  that  she  should  read  aloud  to  roe 
my  printed  account  of  my  travels  in  that 
country  ;  for  her  voice  was  very  musical. 

This  was  destined  to  be  the  first  evening 
of  a  long  stay  for  me  in  that  house.  After 
I  parted,  and  was  about  to  mount  my  horse, 
a  dizziness  seized  me,  and  I  fell  to  the 

f round.  This  was  the  first  attack  of  a 
rain-fever.  I  was  carried  up  stairs,  and 
was  confined  to  my  room  several  weeks. 
When  I  came  out  into  the  next  room,  Adela 
and  Geraldine  were  my  companions  and 
nurses.  At  the  first  moment  of  my  recov- 
crv,  I  was  aware  of  the  beautiful  flowers 
witli  which  they  enlivened  my  sick  chaml)er. 
My  first  glance  showed  me  that  in  my 
illness  I  had  lost  the  microscopic  eye ! 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  discovery  was  a 
grateful  one.  Its  possession  entitilcd  quite 
too  intense  an  appreciation  of  what,  with 
our  natural  sight,  is  quite  as  engrossing  as 
our  senses  and  powers  can  bear.  My  rose- 
buds were  a^n  buds,  more  lovely  in  that 
state  than  if  they  were  tellin^^  an  elaborate 
history.  After  my  late  experience,  it  seemed 
to  me  refreshing  to  look  at  every  thing,  with- 
out thinking  to  enliven  myself  by  noticing 
their  variety  of  color,  and  harmony  of 
detail,  —  without  watching  for  any  thing 
deeper. 

As  I  gradually  recovered  my  strength,  I 
entertained  my  companions  witli  a  history 
of  this  wonderful  power,  which  my  late 
illness  had  8W(*pt  away  from  me,  and  of  the 
day  in  which  1  had  on  joyed  it.  Adela  and 
Geraldine  looked  at  each  other ;  and  lii*st 
one,  then  the  otlier,  gently  insinuated  that 
the  disease  had  U?gun  to  work  then  ;  tliat  i 
**  the  microscopic  eye  ''  was  the  lirst  form, 
in  which  my  iUness  had  apjjciircd.  In  vain 
I  repeated  to  them  all  the  wonders  of 
nature  which  bad  been  deveh)pcd  to  me, 
and  which  nf)thing  short  of  inspiration  or 
the  microscopic  eye  could  Jiave  given  a  clue 
to.  These  surved  to  while  away  long  con- 
valescent days  ;  l)ut  they  did  not  prove 
convincing.  So  it  appeared  to  me,  though 
they  smiled  blandly,  and  occasionally  yield- 
ed an  assent  to  my  declarati<niH. 

In  time,  I  betrayed  to  Geraldine  my  im- 
pressions with  regard  to  her,  under  the 
influence  of  the  microscopic  eve.  This  was 
at  her  request.  She  smiled  quite  scorn- 
fully at  the  result  of  my  penetration.  Mv 
history  of  that  day  always  jiroved  to  her  I 
must  have  got  up  with  my  brain  already  un- 
settled. *'  Indeed,'-  she  went  on  to  argue, 
**  allowing  that  I  had  suirh  a  power  of 
seeing,  it  only  proved  the  theory  she  was 
stating  that  day  when  I  interrupted  her. 


It  was  but  one  glance  I  had  ^ven  at  her 
character,  at  her  state  of  mind  at  that 
moment.  Just  then,  my  sudden  coming, 
perhaps,  had  disturbed  her.  She  was  not 
sure  who  I  was.  Was  it  Adela's  betrothed  ^ 
If  so,  should  she  call  Adela  back?.  On 
such  an  unforeseen  occasion,  —  for  it  was  not 
an  every-day  occurrence  to  meet  the  person 
with  whom  her  dear  friend  Adela  was  to 
pass  her  days,  —  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  at  that  momentary  glance  she  should 
appear  undeci<led.'* 

Adela  looked  triumphant  at  such  argu- 
ments. Afterwards  she  confided  to  me 
that  Geraldine  was  to  marry  that  shallow, 
contemptible  Hazel  tine.  He  always  seemed 
to  me  too  weak  to  save  his  own  soul ;  while 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  obstinate  and 
opinionative.  Here  was  a  confirmation  of 
my  far-sighted  powers  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
for  me  to  proclaim  this,  and  useless  t*) 
disturb  Adela^s  peace  of  mind  by  hinting 
as  much.  In  these  convalescent  weeks, 
Adela  had  sufficient  op[X)rtunity  to  make 
my  acquaintance,  almost  as  thoroughly  as 
I  on  my  first  evening  had  discovered  her. 
I,  could  scarcely  desure  in  her  quite  as 
penetrative  a  power  as  I  had  been  gifted 
with.  1  knew  very  well  I  could  not  have 
stood  such  an  examination  as  her  gentle 
and  lovely  nature  was  able  to  bear. 

The  pleasure  of  that  evening  I  can  talk 
of;  but,  after  all,  the  slow  development  of 
our  present  life  has  a  charm  that  I  would 
not  give  up  for  the  exciting,  momentary 
l)liss  which  was  then  crowding  uj)on  me. 
No  wonder  weeks  of  fever  followed,  and  long 
illness ;  yet  it  has  left  its  influence  behind  me. 
St>mething  of  the  deep  interest  it  awakened 
han^s  over  every  thing  I  look  at,  from  tlio 
smallest  insect  upwards.  Another  result 
has  followed  which  Adela  bears  with  brave- 
ly, —  a  certain  prolixity  of  discourse,  which 
will  magnify  every  thing  it  touches;  not 
oidy  sees  sermons  in  stones,  but  preaches 
them  afterwards,  and  finds  a  difficulty  in 
winding  up  to  a  projMir  close. 
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great  men;  a  sweet  family  fireside  picture." —  Knickerbocker. 

"This  ia  a  delightful  little  brochure,  after  the  manner  of  Mary  Powell,  or  Lady  Willoughby's 
Diary." — Watchman  and  Observer. 
REVERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR,  or  a  Book  of  the  Heart.      By  Ik.  Marvel.     With  illustrations  by 

Darley.     1  vol.  Timo,  cloth  gilt. 
FRESH  GLEANINGS,  or  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental  Europe.     By  Ik.  Marvel. 

1  vol.  12mo,  cloth. 
THE  BATTLE  SUMMER,  or  Reign  of  Blouse;  being  Transcripts  from  Personal  Obser\'ation  in  Paris 

during  the  Year  ly4S.     By  Ik.  Marvel.     With  illustrations  by  Darley.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth.     A 

new  edition. 
DREAM-LIFE,  a  Fable  of  the  Seasons.     By  Ik.  Marvel.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  arilt  top,  or  red  edges. 
THE  LORGNETTE,  or  Studios  of  the  Town.     By  an  Opera-goer  (Ik.  Marvel).^    2  vols.  12mo.     Set  off 

with  Mr.  Darlev's  Designs. 
THE  OLD  GUARD  OF  NAPOLEON;  from  Marengo  to  Waterloo.     By  J.  T.  Headley.     1  vol.  12mo. 

Fifth  thousand. 

"  The  facts  are  carefully  collected,  the  scenes  well -depicted,  and  the  book  one  of  decided  merit  and 
interest."  —  Baltimore  Patriot. 
NAVAL  LIFE  — THE  MIDSHIPMAN,  or  Observations  Afloat  and  Ashore.     By  Lieut.  W.  F.  Lynch, 

author  of  "Dead  Sea  Expedition."     1  vol.  12mo.     Si'cond  edition. 

"  Amid  the  rollicking  and  exciting  scenes  so  characteristic  of  a  life  on  the  ocean-wave,  the  author 
has  introduced  others  of  a  more  subdued  kind,  —  passages  here  and  there  of  touching  pathos,  —  little 
gushings  from  the  fount  of  a  chastened  and  sensitive  nature,  betraying  a  heart  susceptible  to  the  higher 
and  better  feelings  that  adorn  and  dignify  man."  —  Weekly  Eclectic. 
VAGAMUNDO,  or  the  Attache  in  Spain.     By  John  Esaias  Warren.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth.     Second 

edition. 

"  We  have  seen  more  elaborate  works  on  Spain  than  this ;  but  few  abound  more  with  agreeable 
incidents  and  pleasant  descriptions."  —  Albany  Argus. 
THE  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD;  their  Campaigns,  Character,  and  Conduct,  as  compared 

with  tlie  great  Modern  Strategists.     From  the  Persian  M'ars  to  the  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

By  Henry  W.  Herbert.     1  vol.  Timo,  with  illustrations.     Cloth. 

"  This  volume,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  scries,  includes  seven  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  antiquity,  beginning  with  Miltiades  and  ending  with  Hannibal.  The  facts  are  all  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  the  characters  displayed  with  uncommon  skill  and  effect.  It  was  a  bright 
thought,  the  bringing  together  of  these  illustrious  names  in  one  group."  —  Albany  Argus. 

Published  by  CHABLES  SCBIBHEB, 

36,  PARK  ROW;  A  145,  NASSAU  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

♦^*  For  Sale  in  BOSTON  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  A  Co. ;  B.  B.  Musset  A  Co. ;  Ticiwob,  Reed,  A  Fiklm  ; 
Crosby  A  Nichols;  Reddi.no  A  Co.;  Fetridqe  A  Co.;  J.  P.  Jewett  A  Co. 
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ADVERTLSEMEXTS. 


T^k^Vikx  Wnth  nf  tjjt  msm, 


RECENTLY   rUBLISDED    B7 


GEORGE      P.     PUTNAM, 

19,    PARE    PLACE,    .^EW    TOEK. 


T. 

QUEBCHY.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Wide,  M'ide 
World."  The  Fourteenth  Thousand.  2  vola. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

'*  Her  deteriptiond  are  fresh,  and  fragrant  of  the 
scenes  from  which  they  drew  their  inspiration. 
The  Tolames  contain  numerous  f^m^ji  of  pictu- 
resque description.  The  work  certainly  exhibits 
a  high  order  of  talent  :  iinuj^ination,  enthusiasm, 
and  creative  power,  are  all  here." —  Tribune. 

ir. 

TUE  WIDE,  WIDE  AVOKLD.  By  Elizabeth 
Wetherell.  Seventeenth  edition.  2  vols.  I'inio, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

III. 

DOLLAR.S  .AND  CENTS.  By  Amy  I»throp. 
Fuunh  edition.     2  vol.s.  Timo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

'*  A  new  novel,  in  the  stylo  of  the  *  AVide,  Wide 
World.*  and  *Queechy,*  and  quite  equal  in 
talent  and  interest  to  either  of  these  popular 
works.'*  — Buff/y«  Trarucript, 

IV. 
ROniHIXG  IT  IX  THE  BUSH,  or  Life  in  Ca- 
ztada.       By  Mrs.    Aloodie.      2  vols.    50  cts.  ; 
forming  vol*.  Xll.  and  XIll.  of"  Putnam's  fcJcmi- 
MoDliily  Ubrary.*' 

"  Mrs.  Moodie  is  a  sL«tcr  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland, 
the  popular  and  accomplished  historical  biogra- 
pher. This  wi»rk  is  a  narnitive  of  seven  years* 
exertion  and  adventure.  In  point  of  amuse- 
ment there  is  little  difference  between  the 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Moodic's  book,  which,  however, 
is  Df>t  intended  merely  U)  amuse,  but  also  as  a 
work  of  practical  experience,  conveying  useful 
hints  and  much  information.  :^everer  hardships 
were  i>erhaps  never  endured  for  so  long  a  p<Tiod 
by  one  of  her  sex.  AVe  read  with  adiuiratiun 
and  deep  sympathy  of  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
intrepidity  upim  many  trying4kca,<>ions  ;  yet  this 
strange,  Kobinsim  Crusne-like  existence  had  its 
joys  as  well  as  its  s<jrrows.**  —  Blackwood, 

V. 

UP  THE  RHINE.  By  Thomas  IffXKj.  With 
Cimiic  illustmtiona.  Two  part<4,  25  cts.  each  ; 
farming  vols.  X.  and  XI.  of  "  Putnam*s  Semi- 
Monthly  Library  ;  '*  also  fine  edition,  cloth,  40 
oX*.  a  volume. 

"  The  cheapest  and  best  series  of  bcx^fks  ever  pub- 
lished in  any  country,  —  standard  works  well 
finished,  for  only  twenty-five  cents  each  volume.'* 
—  Cambruige  Chronicle. 

VT. 

HORSE-SnOE  ROBINSOX,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory 
Ascendency.  By  John  P.  Kennedy,  author  of 
"  Swallow  Bam.*'  I2mo,  cloth,  revised  edition, 
$1.75. 

<*  Mr.  Kennedy  has  no  superior  among  American 
historical  novelists,  and  this  is  equal  to  any 
thing  which  ho  has  written.  This  new  and 
beautiful  revised  edition  of  his  works  will  receive 
a  warm  wcloomc  from  his  many  admirers.'* 


»» 


VII. 

A  BUCKEYE  ABROAD.  By  Samuel  S.  Cox. 
Second  edition.     With  illustrations.    $1.25. 

"  The  author  had  his  eyes  open  wherever  he 
went,  and  he  describes  what  he  saw  with  liveli- 
ness and  spirit.     It  is  a  pleasant  book."  —  Pott. 

VIM. 

MEMORIAL  OP  J.  FENIMORB  OX)PER. 
With  fine  Portrait.  1  vol.  «vo,  handsomely 
printed.     Cloth,  $1. 

"  This  work  is  unique.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by 
far  the  best  tribute  to  the  worth  of  native  litera- 
ture and  the  fame  of  American  authorship  ever 
priMluced  in  this  country  ;  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  a  singularly  interesting  specimen  of  elo 
quenoe,  and  a  very  curious  depository  of  facts. 
—  Hume  JourntiL 

IX. 

A  FA(;(;oT  OF  FliENCn  STICKS,  or  Paris  in 
1851.  By  Sir  Francis  Head,  author  of  "Bub- 
bles from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau,"  Ac.  Cloth, 
1  vol.  $1. 

"The  light,  lively,  gos&iping  talent  of  the  author 
was  never  better  employed  than  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work,  lie  has  excelled  in  this,  his 
latest  work,  even  the  .>]L>arkling  and  well-known 
'Bubbles  from  tin;  Hruunens  of  Nai<sau.' **  — 
Arthur^s  Hnmr  Gaztfti. 

X. 

?i)p  Auintrssrnrr  of  SnottilrUgr. 
PUTNAM'S    HOME    CYCLOPEDIA, 

IN   MX    VciI.UMEB, 

CQinpri"ing  the  following  (vach  sold  iciMimtely) ; — 

11A\I)-B(X)K   OF   UTERATURE  AND  FINE 

ARTS.     By  George  Ripley  and  Bayard  Taylor, 

Esqs.     1  vol.  Svo.  cl«th,  S2. 
IIAN1)-B<M)K  OF  BIOiJRAPHY.    ByParkcGod- 

win,  E><|.     1  vol.  fctvo,  cloth,  $2. 
II.\Ni>-BOOK    OF    THE    TSEFCL  ARTS,  Ac. 

Bv  Dr.  Antisell.     1  vol.  bvo,  $2. 
HANI)-IU>uK  OF  THE   H^IENOES.     By  Prof. 

St.  John,  of  Western  Reserve  College.     1  vol. 

«vo,  cli»tii,  Sli. 
1IAND-B(H»K   OF  (!EO(JRAPHY,  or    Universal 

(iazctteer. 
HA\1)-B(K)K   OF   HISTORY   AXD    CHROXO- 

LO<tY,  or  the  World's  Progress.     A  Dictionary 

of  f)jit4?a.     Revised  edition. 

In  all  six  vols,  small  8vo,  each  containing  from 
COO  to  KOU  pages,  double  columns,  with  engrav- 
ings.   Sheep,  each  $2.25;  cloth,  $2. 

"  This  series  of  popular  manuals  is  intended  not 
for  professional  scholars,  but  for  the  creat  mass 
of  American  readers.  The  materials  nave  been 
drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  In  a 
small  compass  they  contain  the  essence  of  many 
large  and  valuable  works."  —  Bo»ton  Watchman. 

"  One  of  the  mo:*t  compendious  sources  for  reference 
iu  the  wliole  circle  of  knowledge  in  the  lan- 
guage.'* —  Hartjord  Times. 
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TO-DAY  :   A    lioSTuX   L1TKU.\KY   JolUNAL. 


pnbli 


CHARLES  B.  NORTON. 

istjtr  anil  L^iiiprttr, 


71,  CnAVHKii"*  Strekt,  Irti.n»  Jiurss:, 

Ila-*  rcfoived,  pfT  last  «t**iiin<»r,  tlip  fnihAvin^  vjiUi- 
al)le  !stjiiii<ipl  b<M>U<,  iu  lino  binuuij;;^,  wuicli  ho 
oITlT}*  at  e^»reiiu-ly  !«•«•  |i.i«-.-; ;  — 

List  No.  1, 


5ro==Da8f 

A   BOSTON   LITERARY  JOITRNAL. 
First  Volume  Hound, 

A  fow  co]/io«  of  Uif  first  vuluTiie  of  "T<»-l>:iy/' 
n«-!itly  bouii«l  ill  \Kiy^*T  :iii«l  ck»lh,  with  titlt-]»;ii;i- 
sir.«I  iihlcx,  ran  In*  4>l:tai!i<;<l  in  li'>>t'»:i  «-l'  th«;  Pub- 
li.-li'r«,  ^.  ^f:'f.--^trr-  t;  :■!  «"■.  Ooiiirro"-'-  trcH ;  aii-l 
«l  Ck..>j»v  .V.   NiiHi.j.<,  11!.  —  Tkk>-ii,  Hi  r.»,  .t 


CIIALMi:Tl.SVBl!XUlAl»lHrALl»l(.TIO\AUy.  ;  FiMos.  l:;-..  :i„m  (.i  ....in:  W.  Hiii...:s,  :{Tt:,  Wa-l 


Iti  %*uls. 
l><)I»E\-«   AVOIIKS,  by  Howie?,  larj^c   ..r.r,   h.ilf 

Ku?'sia«  uncut,  tine  ci»|iv»  iu  vul.-.  r«»v:i"  '»v.'. 
BA«:o\\<  WOKKS,  bcst'caition,  l.y  i>i..-w'u.'«iy,  ;n 

17  \oU.  call*,  »xtra. 
MITI-nKD'S  Hi.vrORY  OF  GKU'.CU.  **  ■    N.  s»v, 

l-'S. 
DILkirS  ni.^)  EXfrLIJ:iI  1>LAV.-.  bn, .  ].ap»r. 


i:.^r  ■5i--t! t:  hjmI,  in  .\i:w  Vrnk.  <»!'«.".  ?.  l-'u-Wi  i.s 

«i  *."  .   I!r«  aavvii\ :    •• '.  U.  Ni/itjoN,  71,  Ciiatuburft- 
tip    •• ;  ai.ii  at  ••t.-j.-r  pla«.  ■*. 

I'rl'.M-  j:i  t.aj.r.  -  1  •    i:;     i   ■'  .  fl.L'. 

S'!i -cnii-  ■  •...•.  ifoir*-  f-  .si-l  '.Is.-ii  i:iiui'.)cr- 
w,Il  !>••  I'.in.. «':»■;  I  witli  iri.jii*.'*  i»i  tbe  lill^-jKigf;  aUvl 
ii:<b  X. 

'lii-  ••vMi-i  viiittnf-?  w'lll  !•••  r.x«'haii2»Ml  for  tb»». 


?0-DJiV, 


ltu«M»,c-\iru,  scarce  and  ViTV"  line  «'.iiiy.    6  v«ils.  '  nuisi. •"!•.-  :«t  ♦•.  •'••isuri\-<-';tri'i-t,  1/  \*i  thri/  ,iTf  it  ;r*^"i 

**vo,  \^\\.  '•  "•.•■;.•  ..I,  v.itsi  :.  •n.i;::*'  furrb*-  '  i«ti>f  biuiling,  vi?.. 

BKVAXrS   NEW  SYSTEM  <jF  MYTJioT.or.N  ,     in  paprr,  i.)  i-.ais  ai..i  in  civih.  :;o  ointi. 

lartro  paper,  Uu.<!:sia  extra,  ^j[<ll^n<lid  c<>}i\,  li  v«<i.t. 

Svc. 
DK.  JOIlNriOX'S  WOKKS.  i.i.l  calf,  gilt.  11  \..ls. 

AKNoLPS  lirSTOKY  OF  ROME  AXD  IH'MA.V  ;  A     IJOSTcN    m  t  I.  tt  \  K  Y    J  d  t- UN  A  I, 

roM  MONM  1:  \  LI  11,  ->  v..h.  s^  0.  j 
jrML\--S   LKlTF.liS,  oiih-a  l.y  Wocui-..:.  l.c>t  rr.iTKi.M-.HXuir.  uai  r, 

i.Iiii..n,  :i  V.  :-•.  V'.M,  «all\  :,'iir.  .  I'utl^'u  i  V>  .t^h,  -m  S-tf.  r,'./,v. 

.    GiUBoys  K'».\iAN  emi*ik;:,  v:  x-.;..v.v,t.iif,  | 

I         pit.  Ti  iiMs.  —  T\*«»  l).>li:ir.-  iKT  n:inniij,  in  n-ivan**.'. 

LOCKE'S  VrOIiKS,  IJlh  •••liij,  II, -.1  \,,;.-.  >M,,  calf.  !  >in«rb'  nuuib»T.-.,  Uxt-  '••.-nt-  larb.     ?f:ili'iCMb..T-  iii 

j         t;ilt.  '  IJ«.»ti<n,    t'anibtiilir*',    an-I    <'ii.iii«-<i«"U'ri   iVi-i    :..ii'- 

I     UlTLKirS  lITDinKAS,  hy  (ir^y,  third  e<li!i..n,  I  Jb-ii  nuni».«ry  bit  at   fluir  rr-s.Uiu'.-.-.  if  .b  .-sn.il 


'I  Vi'ls.   »\0.  cMlf,   ::i|T. 


IJack  numbor-  tV«'ni  thv  l"-;:iiMii!i:r ''an  *»••  t'irtii.>»h<«l. 


AVnilK.<  OF  l».VL\FOX.  H  v.  h.  f..li...  in  oM  rcl     an«l  .miiI.;-  ..f  the  lir.-t  vJum*-  (:•;  nu:>i'cr«)  bi.un.l 


in  t-brb  *:r  paji'-r. 

Tl<*  ;"».-ta;j:c  tin  •' T-'-I'.iy,*'  l*«tr  'ii.-«t:i!M-(."«  n"i     j 


ni«>ri  I'  -I.. 

j;i{rrr.>H  plitmh  ii.  'i  v..u.  rj,,,..,  ,..bi  .-aif. 

CiIL  lUi.VS,  iilu*trat»'l  with  i.l:i!"-  tn'Mi  ail  •••H-     oxi-f.-ainiij  titty  nib-.-,  i.-  i»\»' oi-nt.-*  a  .juairij  ;    and 

ti«»ii.*,  I  Vol-:.  I'Jino.  ni«ir."Vi>,  ^-.i:  ••l.ri'--,  l>^-•j.  »■•»  !<-r  all  «it:n  r  ili>T.in«.'<--,  it  i-  at  tii"  b»wo''t  iit'M.<- 

AK.MJIAN    NltJilTS.  ilit'.-^Ma: 'ti.   I    \il-.    r_!>i.i.      |i.ii»».'r  r.itf.  I  ut   niu-t   b»-   j^aid  t'»  tho   1N»-Iuia.»!t«'r 


Tn«.r.)«-i'i.,  pn  iil-j:f'-.,  1»n|:- 
ROiiEHS*-   ITALV   AM»    »':H:M^'.  ..ri.rina:   ar..| 


i|ij.i:tiMl\  in  .»'i\an«'i'. 

.\.|'.iri'  •  '..  !ii.-,  i.««.k<.  ■•■miniuiiifitif.ne.  Ac.  mav 


illn-^trato'l  I'dilifjii.  '..irsv  immh'.  •«;..!i--.  Im-ui  li  in      b.-  I-.'*  vi  !i  "!••  i.nbli-ii«T-.     ."^''.ib-.Tijitii.n-  will  bn 


\i'.^T>  '  «• 


rt't"'  i'.   'i  i'V.  :ii-i  «r«b'r>  .-moiM  b**  atbinv"**'!!  t«>,  the 


K'Si    I'i  ..ii:V>'    -''N «..-',   Ul:   .i:,i.    M:rli'.  '-r,      l'.i»'li-;..  i-.  IUmi'Im;  A"  ^^•.  ■-.  .^tai«--lrc«.t,  Df.'-top. 

Pill*  t'.- I'ur/f  M-li.M-i  i.i\, »;  \..'«.  iLii.i..  .■..•ail"".  lM\iii:  1'.    P.'.'-mikk,   M,   Ann-'lrc»-t,   iicncral 

MILpiN'-:  puET!,   \i.  '.•/«'!!!;.-;,  |.y  .-i.t:.., .  ..riy      A.ji  n  -  iu  >.*%  V.  ri:. 

ii  •r'."'--i"' •  ' '' t' ••  '.it- -,  M.:...^',..       '         '  _         . 

Mn!;T.":  \>\)    \Mlll  r:.  ;..   II:  .•,..  ;;    :  ...i.  .:. . 
t.;i;  \^";»  WuKK-.  ..  n,.a  |..,    .;  ..    ..  .    ,  .  .^ 

'.'  v«.!  .  i"..i-i.-. 
CAT.il.niJI  E    t'F   'Illi:    !:\::!.:.!;  ^     .M.\M- 

>«^1HP':.'*;   til.    •*«..i".       •',».' •:•;••  ii.  .< -, 


Vr.|«.   ■  I..  ■ 


l.l'it-.!'.!  li     N.-.jrf?^# 

M  \\..'S    K\''<M  IJ  W     1  '•!•!• 

!'::!•     ..I.  .'  ^.  ii-.i. \i".>uii'. 


MEr>EI/s    |;|PM«»T!|  .'V     !i'.-|Mi:|.-.\^  i..,!f     hi  in-..*-   :\ '.:.<. 


nn.i*«ii'tM.  fill* 


\ 


«.;?  \i  I!-. 


RP'H>  !UPLPMifi;<  \  /.  \ii.i:jt  AN  V.    i7«i'.—      \ii,\\'..i-\   iwi  It*.  rM...«r  At-n^is. 


0MF1«».  m>!'.  i»l'L^-  1.n;)|  \-.  •...:.  I.  M.;.i, 

iM,  ]x:*\.  ;-.i,.-. 


»M»:i  .^i!^'  11-  — ''iii*..l   l"iii':*h'iii-nt  ■    ('haru'ivi" 
!•!"  rii-b-ri'  Willi. HI.  ;    (iinnan   Play?  ;    Ib-uian 


ALIilNE  P<»i.lS.     I'ifk.-ripi',  .">.'  \. .-.  f.-.Uiip,  Li':'.  \it'»    N.n  n  _- \*,\v  V..'k  '.^..irtcrly  ;    Ar.- 
Svi).                      ,  I*  •>5Ju'>''i«*!it.'<  "t  .  i\«Tal  fi»rth.."nn:iu.j  ^>•'^k^;   Ao. 

l>Kyi>E.\"S  Woi.K."^.  f«lif...i  iiy  .-i-Ml.l.tr-^ofMin.r.  ANsinii'.- »  ^   .XMinrviuAv  .•^.•'  ii.r^. 

caif,  jfilt,  1*»  \ «.:-•. '%v«'.  *  E\(;i.iHii  lhi:ii  S«  h- ft,  E\uii'ni«»N'. 

llaviuir  mii'lo  arr.in--im'nt<  with  .,,;  j.-riv.-  an."!  J;""''  l'''  V  "  '""ir''  ^'"''^' 

onin.-iita-.-nt   in   L..n.|..n.  hv  i.- «nabi.  1  f..  ..r.ni.jv  V^-''T'^a  **    y"^^'   "-'ISK. 


iply 
nil  iir<ler.<i  t<<r  iniivirialiom  at  th«-  I.>x>("'i  !afL.<,  anil 
wiih  |)ronl|•hu■•^. 
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HILDBETH'S  COHCLVDING  yOLXTME. 

The  third  volame  of  the  second  seriea  of 
Mr.  Richard  Hildreth's  '<  History  of  the 
United  States,"  which  finishes  the  work, 
is  now  passing  through  the  press.  This 
Tolume  ends  with  the  close  of  Munroe's  first 
term  (1821),  including  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  the  fimQ  ratification  of  the 
Florida  treaty ;  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
close  of  his  administration,  as  was  incor- 
rectly stated  in  No.  20  of  "  To-Day."» 
We  lay  before  our  readers,  at  tlie  present 
time,  the  following  interesting  extract  from 
this  forthcoming  volume ;  and  are  able  to 
promise  them  further  extracts  hereafter,  in 
adTance  of  the  publication  of  the  work. 

brown's  CANADIAN  CAMPAIGN.  —  BATTLES   OF 
CHIFPEWA  AND  BRIDOEWATER. 

'<  Wilkinson  and  Harrison  having  thrown 
up  their  commands  in  disgust,  Hampton 
having  retired  in  disgrace,  Dearborn  being 
stationed  first  at  Albany  and  presently  at 
Boston,  Lewis  at  New  York,  and  Bloomficld 
at  Philadelphia,  and  Winchester,  Chandler, 
and  Winden  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  to  supply  their  places  Izard  and 
Brown  had  beisn  appointed  mi\jor-generals, 
and  Maooiftb,  Thomas  A.  Smith,  Buzzell, 
Soott,  Gaines,  and  Ripley,  brigadiers ;  all, 
except  Brown  and  Ripley,  officers  of  the  old 
army.  After  the  desolation  of  the  Niagara 
frontier,  Scott  had  been  sent  to  take  the 
command  there,  whither  he  was  followed 
in  the  spring  by  Brown  with  a  column  of 
2000  men  m>m  Sackett's  Harbor,  under 
misapprehension,  as  Armstrong  alleges,  of 
orders  for  a  feint  in  that  direction.  Izard, 
a  son  of  the  former  South  Corolina  diploma- 
tist and  senator  of  that  name,  having  had  a 
military  education  in  Europe  and  long  ex- 
perience, much  was  hoped  when  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  main  column  at 
Plattsburg.  But  the  new  commander  did 
not  seem  very  well  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
spect before  him.  He  complained  that  his 
troops,  both  officers  and  men,  were  raw  and 
ignorant ;  the  soldiers  unpaid,  insufficiently 
clad,  and  sickly ;  the  ranks  thinned  by  death 
and  desertion,  to  check  which  numerous 
executions  had  recently  taken  place,  and  but 
slowly  filled  by  recruits,  of  whom  many  were 
Heroes ;  the  officers,  notwithstanding  nume- 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  311. 


rous  dismissals  for  incapacity  and  miscon- 
duct, doing  little  but  fight  duels  and  shirk 
fi^m  duty ;  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment without  funds,  while  the  enemy,  by  a 
trade  which  it  was  impossible  to  stop,  drew 
abundant  supplies  of  corn  and  cattle  from 
the  American  side  of  the  line. 

"  Brown,  meanwhile,  with  his  two  bri^- 
diers,  Ripley  and  Scott,  and  many  infenor 
officers  of  great  merit,  in  a  more  hopeful 
state  of  mind,  labored  assiduously,  by  rigor- 
ous drill  and  severe  discipline,  to  form  a 
corps  able  to  encounter  the  British.  But, 
for  any  movement  on  Canada,  the  command 
of  the  lakes,  now  held  by  the  enemy,  must 
first  be  secured. 

**  Vessels  were  building  at  Otter  Creek, 
under  the  direction  of  M*Donough,  to  secure 
the  command  of  Lake  Champlain ;  but  their 
progress  was  slow,  and  Governor  Chitten- 
den had  to  send  a  detachment  of  militia  to 
defend  them  against  an  attack,  made,  but 
repulsed. 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  spring,  Yeo  had 
appeared  on  Lake  Ontario  with  two  brigs  and 
four  sloops-of-war  of  his  old  fleet,  and  two 
new  ships,  built  and  equipped  during  the 
winter,  —  the  Princess  Charlotte,  of  rorty- 
two  guns,  and  the  Prince  Regent,  of  fifty- 
eight.  Chauncey  had  four  new  ships  on  the 
stocks,  two  heavy  frigates  and  two  large 
bri^  ;  but  the  transportation  of  the  guns 
ana  equipments  from  Albany  to  Oswego, 
and  thence,  by  the  lake  shore,  to  Sackctt's 
Harbor,  was  a  slow,  and,  the  latter  part  of 
it,  a  hazardous  operation,  resulting  in  seve- 
ral sharp  conflicts.  A  British  force  at- 
tacked Oswego,  destroyed  the  fort,  and 
carried  off  several  guns  aesigned  for  Chaun- 
cey. A  fleet  of  American  transports,  on 
their  way  from  Oswego  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
to  avoid  a  squadron  of  seven  British  armed 
boats,  took  refuge  in  the  Big  Sandy  Creek. 
The  men  landed  and  lay  in  ambush ;  and, 
when  the  British  boats  entered  in  pursuit, 
they  surprised  and  captured  them  with  their 
crews. 

**  The  news  of  Bonaparte's  abdication,  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  of 
peace  in  Europe,  was  a  severe  stroke  to  the 
war-party.  Not  that  they  loved  Bonaparte, 
so  they  said,  but  because  they  saw  m  his 
fall  the  removal  of  the  last  check  to  the  in- 
solence of  Great  Britain.  It  was  received, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Federalists  with 
joy  and  exultation,  as  the  harbinger  of  peace 
and  of  the  renewal  of  commerce  ;  and  it  was 
celebrated  at  Boston  by  a  religious  cere- 
mony, including  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  then  just  rising  into  reputation,  and 
at  New  York  by  an  oration  nrom  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  in  which,  after  abundant 
exultations  over  the  triumph  of  '  legitima- 
cy,' he  bade  the  Democrats  prepare  for  the 
same  &te  which  had  overtaken  tneir  master 
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and  idoL  The  war-party,  however,  found 
consolation  for  these  taunts  in  their  tri- 
umph at  the  late  New  York  election,  at 
which  they  had  secured  the  command  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  to  the  next 
Congress. 

"But,  however  the  mass  of  the  war-party 
might  affect  to  make  light  of  it,  the  unex- 
pected change  in  the  affiiirs  of  Europe,  in 
putting  a  final  period  to  all  hopes  of  con- 
quest, made  the  administration  more  anxi- 
ous than  ever  for  peace.  A  letter  was 
accordingly  addressed  to  the  commissioners, 
from  whom  nothing  definite  had  yet  been 
heard,  in  which  the  new  state  of  things  in 
Europe  was  given  as  a  reason  for  autnori- 
zing  them  to  refer  the  impressment  question, 
in  case  it  should  be  found  an  obstacle  to  a 
treaty,  to  a  separate  negotiation,  to  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  peace  was  re-established. 
Before  this  letter  was  sent,  dispatches 
arrived  from  Gallatin  and  Bayard,  wno  had 
been  in  London  for  two  or  three  months, 
endeavoring  to  pave  the  way  for  peace ;  and 
in  consequence  of  these  dispatches,  which 
were  far  from  encouraging,  a  postscript  was 
added,  authorizing  the  commissioners,  should 
they  think  it  best,  to  treat  at  London ;  and, 
if  they  could  not  make  peace  otherwise,  to 
omit  the  subject  of  impressment  altogether ; 
but  not  without  a  protest  that  this  silence 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  admitting  the  British 
claim. 

'*  Before  these  new  instructions  arrived, 
Ghent,  in  Holland,  had  been  agreed  upon 
as  the  place  of  negotiation.  But  the  British 
Government,  still  busy  with  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Continent,  and  with  lar^e  bodies  of  troops 
on  their  hands,  which  might  as  well  be  em- 
ployed in  America  as  kept  idle  at  home, 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  appoint  negotiators. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  war-party  in  England 
not  less  furious  and  passionate  than  that  in 
America,  —  indeed,  war-parties  are  always 
much  alike,  —  demanding,  with  the  London 
Times  at  its  head,  the  signal  punishment 
of  a  pusillanimous  and  unnatural  nation  of 
Democrats,  who  had  seized  the  moment  of 
her  greatest  pressure  for  an  attack  upon 
Great  Britain,  and  whose  insolence,  en- 
couraged by  naval  successes,  ought  now  to 
receive  a  signal  check.  Madison,  it  was 
said  —  and  that  idea  seemed  not  disagree- 
able to  the  Federalists  —  must  be  made  to 
resign,  and  to  follow  Bonaparte  to  some 
transatlantic  Elba;  and,  as  it  to  accomplish 
this  object,  large  shipments  of  veteran 
troops  were  made  for  America. 

"The  first  important  military  movement 
came,  however,  from  the  American  side. 
Brovm  and  Scott,  inflamed  with  a  strong 
passion  for  militarr  distinction,  desired 
anxiously  to  show  that  there  were  officers 
and  men  in  the  American  army  with  cour- 


age enough  to  &ce  the  enemy,  and  skill  and 
determination  enough  to  beat  him  in  any 
equal  battle.  By  solicitations  addressed  to 
Armstrong,  for  which  purpose  Scott  paid  a 
visit  to  Washington,  ana  promises,  by  a 
sudden  march,  to  seize  Burlington  Heights 
before  aid  could  come  from  York,  and  to 
hold  them  too,  if  Chauncey  fulfilled  his  inti- 
mations of  speedily  gaining  the  command  of 
the  lake.  Brown  obtained  leave  to  undertake 
a  new  invasion  of  Canada.  Ripley,  an  able 
officer,  but  vi-ithout  any  enthusiasm  for  mere 
fighting  for  the  sake  of  it,  thought  the  expe- 
dition Quixotic,  the  force  mucn  too  small, 
and,  should  the  enemy  retain  the  command 
of  the  lake,  likely  to  be  cut  off  and  obliged 
to  surrender.  Rather  than  march  on  such 
a  forlorn  hope,  he  offered  to  resign  ;  but 
to  this  Brown  would  not  consent.  Besides 
two  brigades  of  regulars,  five  companies  of 
artillery,  and  two  of  dragoons.  Brown  had 
a  third  brigade  of  volunteers,  partly  Penn- 
sylvanians,  partly  New  Yorkers,  and  partly 
Indians,  commanded  by  Porter — in  all, 
about  3500  men.  Crossing  in  the  night, 
July  2,  from  Buffiilo,  already  rising  again 
from  its  ruins,  he  appeared  in  the  morning 
under  Fort  Erie,  held  by  a  garrison  of  140 
men,  who  fulfilled  his  hope  by  surrender 
that  same  afternoon.  Scott  led  the  advance 
the  next  day  against  General  Riall,  who 
lay  intrenched  behind  the  Chippewa,  fif- 
teen miles  distant,  with  an  army  about 
equal  in  numbers  to  Brown's  ;  and,  having 
driven  in  the  British  outposts,  he  was  joined 
at  midnight  by  Brown  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  During  a  ^irmish  of  pickets  the 
next  morning,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
one  of  his  officers  in  retreating  too  speedily. 
Brown  cashiered  him  on    the  spot,   thus 

fiving  a  specimen  of  the  standard  to  which 
e  meant  to  hold  those  under  his  command. 
A  movement  in  the  afterno<in,  by  Porter,  to 
the  woods  on  the  left,  drew  Riall  out  of  his 
intrenchments  and  across  the  Chippewa. 
After  some  resistance,  the  volunteers  fled 
before  the  British  column,  uncovering  the 
left  flank  of  Scott's  brigade,  which  advanced, 
however,  with  charged  bayonets,  and,  before 
Ripley's  brigade  could  be  brought  up,  drove 
the  enemy  across  the  bridge,  which  they 
destroyed  behind  them.  Preparations  were 
immediately  made  by  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Chippewa ;  but  this  operation  was  anti- 
cipated by  Riall,  who  abandoned  not  only 
his  intrenched  camp,  but  Queenstown  also, 
and  having  thrown  a  part  of  his  force  into 
Fort  George,  retired  with  the  rest  to  the 
strong  ground  some  twelve  miles  up  Lake 
Ontario.  The  British  loss  in  these  opera- 
tions was  about  500  men ;  that  of  Brown, 
about  300. 

"  Overjoyed  at  this  first  victory  over  a  Bri- 
tish armv  (for  the  defeat  of  Proctor  had 
been  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle),  Brovm 
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adyanced  to  Queenstown.     But  he  found 
himself  unable  to  attempt  Fort  George  for 
want  of  battering  camion  ;  and,  with  that 
ibrtress  behind  hun,  he  hesitated  to  move 
against    Riall.      Thus    stopped    short,  he 
wrote  pressing  letters  to  Uaines,  in  com- 
mand at  Sackett's  Harbor,  for  aid,  and  to 
Chauncey  for    co-operation ;    extravagantly 
promising  to  conquer  all  Upper  Can^a  in 
two  months,  if  he  could  have  the  fleet  to 
transport  his  supplies  and  baggage.     But 
Chauncey  was   bttle  disposed  to  turn  his 
fleet  into  a  convenience  for  Brown's  army ; 
and,  besides,  he  was  sick  at  this  moment  of 
lake-fever,  nor  was  his    largest  vessel  yet 
ready,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
supply  Brown  with  provisions,  or  to  trans- 
port the  guns  and  re-enforcements  for  which 
he  had  written.    After  a  three  weeks'  occu- 
pation of  Queenstown,  having  heard  how 
things  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake, 
Brown  again  fell  back  behind  the  Chippewa, 
there  to  prepare,  so  he  said,  for  the  vdld 
project  of  a    forced  march  on  Burlington 
Heights.     But  the  very  next  day  the  alarm- 
ing news  came  that  General   Drummond, 
with  large  re-enforcements  from  York,  had 
arrived  at  Fort  George ;  and  that  a  strong 
force  had  crossed  at  Queenstown,  destined 
against  Brown's  magazines  at  Schlosser,  — 
the  very  movement  which  Ripley  had  all 
aloDf  foreseen.     As  his  only  means  of  de- 
fending those  magazines,  and  in  hopes  to 
draw  back  the  enemy,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  crossed  with  his  main  force,  Brown 
directed  an  advance  on  Queenstown.     He 
had  already  been  deserted  by  his  Indians, 
and  his  efiective  force  was  reduced  now  to 
less  than  3000  men.     Scott  led  his  re-ad- 
vance upon  Queenstown  with  his  own  bri- 
gade  and  Towson's  artillery,  about  1000 
men;    but  he  had  not  proceeded  above  a 
mile  from  the  Chippewa,  when,  about  sun- 
set, at  Bridgewater,  directly  adjacent  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  he  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered the  enemy.    A  wood  concealed  them 
from  view,  and  Scott  knew  not  their  num- 
bers.    It  was,  in  fact,  Riall  with  his  whole 
army,  which  had  followed  close  in  Brown's 
rear,  with  intent  to  attack  him  the  next 
morning,  and  which  now  occupied  a  com- 
manding  height,  crovmed  with  a  park  of 
seven  pieces.      Major    Jessup,  who  com- 
mandea  one  of   Scott's  regiments,  being 
detached  to  gain  and  turn  the  enemy's  left, 
ih»  rest  of  the  brinde  passed  the  wood  and 
deployed,  when  they  tell  under  a  terrible 
fire  mm  the  enemy's  artillery,  placed  too 
high  for  Towson's  guns  to  take  much  efibct 
upon  them.    Thus  exposed  for  an  hour  or 
more,  the  ranks  of  the    regiments  were 
broken,  and  their  numbers  greatly  thinned ; 
near  a  third  of  the  men  had  fallen ;  but  the 
enemy  did  not  charge,  and  Scott  still  held 
on,  hoping  to  be  leheyed  by  Brovm. 


''Jessup  meanwhile,  encountering  nothing 
but  Canaoian  militia,  who  fled  before  him, 
had  gained  and  turned  the  enemy's  rear, 
where  he  succeeded  in  making  many  pri- 
soners, among  them  General  Riall  himself, 
retiring  wounded  from  the  front;  also  an 
aid-de-camp  of  Drummond's,  sent  forward 
to  communicate  with  Riall,  from  whom  Jes- 
sup learned  that  Drummond,  with  most  of 
the  forces  from  York,  was  close  behind  ad- 
vancing to  Riall's  support.  The  British 
general  was  secured  and  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can camp ;  most  of  the  other  prisoners  es- 
caped, but  not  till  they  had  been  disarmed. 

"  It  being  now  mute  dark,  and  .the  fire 
greatly  slacxened.  Brown  came  up  vrith 
Ripley's  brigade,  which  was  ordered  to  in- 
terpose itself  between  Scott  and  the  enemy. 
It  was  seen  in  the  course  of  this  movement 
that  the  British  park  of  artillery,  now  in- 
creased to  nine  pieces,  was  the  key  of  his 
position  ;  and  Colonel  James  Millar  vras 
ordered  to  storm  it.  While  the  bther  regi- 
ments engaged  the  enemy  in  front,  leading 
of  a  churchyard,  silently  up  the  hill,  Millar 
his  battalion,  partially  covered  by  the  fence 
pushed  the  amllerists  fiH>m  their  guns  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Soon  supported 
by  the  23d  regiment,  which,  though  recoil- 
ing at  first  from  the  enemy's  fire,  Ripley 
hs^  rallied  and  led  up  to  the  charge,  after 
a  severe  but  short  struggle,  the  British 
infantry  was  driven  back,  the  guns  remain- 
ing in  Ripley's  hands.  His  whole  brigade 
was  now  drawn  up  on  the  hill,  supported 
on  the  right  by  Forter's  volunteers,  and 
presently  joined  by  Jessup,  who,  in  gradu- 
ally making  his  way  from  the  enemy's  rear, 
had  just  encountered  and  routed  a  British 
battiuion. 

*  *  The  British ,  re-enforced  by  Drummond's 
arrival,  presently  rallied,  and  advanced  in 
the  darkness  to  recover  their  guns;  but 
they  soon  recoiled  again  before  the  terrible 
fire  of  those  who  held  the  hill.  In  about 
half  an  hour,  they  advanced  again;  but, 
after  a  short  though  severe  conflict,  during 
which  Scott  took  them  in  flank  vrith  the 
remnants  of  his  brigade,  formed  now  into  a 
single  battalion,  they  were  again  driven 
back.  Rallying  agfun  with  desperate  ener- 
gy, a  third  and  more  obstinate  attack  was 
made,  a  perfect  blaze  of  fire  being  kept  up 
for  hsdf  an  hour,  and  the  soldiers  in  many 
places  crossing  bayonets ;  but  still  the  Ame- 
ricans held  the  hiU,  replenishing  their 
ammunition  from  the  cfurtridge-boxes  of 
their  fallen  enemies. 

<*  It  was  now  midnight.  The  British  hav- 
ing retired  for  the  tnird  time,  a  profound 
silence  ensued ,  interrupted  only  by  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  monoto- 
nous roar  of  the  great  waterfall,  moaning,  as 
it  were,  over  this  fatal  scene  of  fraternal 
strife  and  military  glory.    The  men,  utterly 
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exhausted,  were  almost  perishing  with 
thirst.  All  the  regimental  officers  were 
severely  wounded ;  also  Brown  and  Scott, 
who  now  retired  from  the  field.  After 
waiting  half  an  hour  with  no  renewal  of 
attack,  Ripley,  who  had  heen  left  in  com- 
mand, gave  orders  to  collect  the  wounded 
men,  and  to  withdraw  to  the  camp.  Vastly 
to  Brown's  vexation,  the  want  of  horses 
and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  men  made  it 
impossible  to  bring  off  the  captured  artillery ; 
and,  when  an  officer  was  sent  back  for  that 
purpose,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had 
re-occupied  the  hill.  Excessively  mortified, 
Brown  ordered  Ripley  to  march  the  next 
morning  to  recover  the  cannon.  But  not 
more  than  1600  men  could  be  mustered, 
and  those  stiff  from  yesterday  *s  exertions ; 
and  Brown  was  at  last  induced,  by  Ripley's 
remonstrances,  to  recall  his  orders.  Ripley, 
left  again  in  command  by  Brown's  retire- 
ment to  be  cured  of  his  wounds,  destroyed 
the  bridge  over  the  Chippewa,  and  a  part  of 
his  stores,  and  retired  to  a  point  opposite 
Black  Rock,  whence  he  sent  the  wounded 
to  Buffalo,  whither  Brown  had  himself  gone. 
According  to  the  official  reports,  there  had 
been  killed  and  wounded  on  the  American 
side  743  men ;  on  the  British,  878. 

**  If  the  battle  of  Chippewa  had  left  any 
doubts,  this  midnight  conflict  of  Bridge- 
water,  or  Lundy's  Lane,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  would  seem  to  have  established, 
beyond  all  question,  that  Brovm  and  his 
army  could  fight ;  a  question  not  personal 
merely,  but  one  which  the  want  oi  energy 
and  decision  in  former  campaigns  had  ren- 
dered of  national  importance.  Brown, 
however,  was  not  satisfied.  There  was, 
certainly,  no  longer  any  great  prospect 
of  conquering  IJjiper  Canada;  out  he 
refused  to  allow  Kipley  to  withdraw  the 
army,  which  he  ordered  to  Fort  Erie. 
Disgusted  at  Ripley's  want  of  sympathy, 
and  Scott  being  disabled  from  further  ser- 
vice at  present,  be  sent  for  Gaines  to  assume 
the  command.  Some  additional  volunteers 
were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 

**  It  was  a  week  before  Drummond,  who 
had  himself  been  wounded  in  the  late  battle, 
was  in  a  condition  to  moveu  Ho  then  ad- 
vanced with  4000  men.  A  strong  detach- 
ment, sent  at  the  same  time  across  the 
Niagara  to  attack  Buffalo,  much  to  Drum- 
mond's  vexation,  was  repulsed  by  a  body 
of  American  riflemen  stationed  at  Black 
Rock.  Some  boats,  carried  over  land  from 
the  Niagara  into  Lake  Ontario,  succeeded, 
under  the  command  of  a  British  naval  officer, 
in  cutting  out  from  under  the  guns  at  Fort 
Erie,  two  vessels  of  Perry's  late  squadron, 
moored  to  guard  it  on  the  water-side. 
After  a  heavy  bombardment,  which  did, 
however,  but  little  damage,  the  British,  in 


three  columns,  advanced  to  a  midnight 
assault.  Gaines,  however,  was  on  the 
alert.  The  attack  on  the  left  was  speedily 
repulsed.  On  the  right,  the  liritish, 
braving  the  American  fire,  advanced  again 
and  again,  breast-deep  in  the  water,  almost 
within  arms '-length  of  the  intrenchments ; 
but  in  vain.  The  centre  column,  more 
lucky,  after  two  or  three  repulses,  efiected 
a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  bastions,  which, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  dislodge  them, 
they  held  till  near  morning,  when  they  fled, 
frightened  by  the  explosion  of  a  quantity 
of  cartridges,  which  they  took  for  a  mine. 
In  this  disastrous  affair  the  British  lost 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  men.  The 
American  loss  was  but  eighty-four.  Drum- 
mond, however,  undiscouraged,  still  kept 
up  the  siege. 

**Too  late  to  assist  Brown's  army,  just 
al>out  the  time  of  its  retirement  to  Fort 
Eric,  Chauncey  had  gained  the  command  of 
Lake  Ontario.  By  the  completion  of  his 
new  ships,  his  fleet  now  consisted  of  the 
Superior,  sixty-two ;  Mohawk,  forty-two  ; 
four  sloops-of-war ;  and  two  smaller  vessels. 
The  original  schooners  were  now  entirely 
laid  aside,  and,  soon  after,  the  Oneida  also, 
as  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  Yeo  was  blockaded  in  Kingston, 
where  he  had  a  ship  of  a  hundred  guns 
on  the  stocks.  Though  it  was  now  too  late 
to  carry  out  Brown's  schemes,  Izard  was 
ordered  to  Sackett's  Harbor  with  the  flower 
of  his  troops,  some  4000  out  of  7000  men, 
to  be  ready  to  cooperate,  should  occasion 
occur,  —  a  march  which  he  very  reluctantly 
undertook." 


HEWSPAPEB  KATHEIKATICS. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  would  vastly  under- 
rate the  scientific  attainments,  not  to  say 
general  intelligence  and  common  sense,  of 
the  conductors  of  the  newspaper  press  in 
this  country,  if  he  were  to  found  an  opinion 
on  some  snort  paragraphs  with  a  learned 
look  which  are  occasionally  extensively  cir- 
culated all  over  the  country.  We  are  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
these  paragraphs,  unless  we  suppose  that 
they  are,  sometimes  at  least,  the  production 
of  some  would-be  wag.  Having  once  ob- 
tained currency,  their  spread  is  wide  and 
boundless.  The  statement  soon  loses  any 
track  of  its  original  source ;  and  an  editor, 
as  he  glances  at  his  exchanges,  seeing  the 
apparently  interesting  fact,  having  no  time 
to  stop  to  test  its  accuracy,  seizes  it  eagerly 
as  a  delicious  morsel  to  be  served  out  to  his 
own  readers.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
statement  at  first,  it  very  soon  gets  lost  un- 
der the  heap  of  misprints  which  are  accu- 
mulated by  its  progress  through  the 
newspaper  world;   for  moss  of  this  kind 
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these   rolliDg  atonea    certiunljr  gather    in 
ftbuiidanc«. 

Bj  way  of  example,  read  the  following, 
which  indeed  we  need  hanlij  reprint,  sinca 
it  baa  been  verj  widelj  disiieininated  i  — 

"  The  UDUsiml  spectacle  is  now  presented 
of  all  the  TJnible  pkneti  being  above  the 
hoiiion  early  io  the  uigbt ;  ana  tboy  are  eo 
distributed  aa  to  mark  the  line  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  the  plane  of  their  own  and  tbe 
euth's    orhiu,  with    distinctness.      With 


Ven 


1  then 


^id  t 


ben: 


e  bril- 


liant at  present 
the  l&st  l«n  years,  —  and  Jupiter,  with  hie 
oBiuil  splendor  in  tlje  past,  with  the  '  lesser 
lights,'  Mars  and  Saturn,  between  them, 
the  omm^ment  of  tbe  planetary  orbs 
aff)Tds  an  inlercating  view  to  all  who  take 
pleasure  in  such  contemplations.  Man  now 
appears  much  reduced  in  size  and  brilliancy, 
an  accoont  of  the  relative  position  of  him- 
self and  tbe  earth  in  their  respective  orbits, 
but  still  retains  his  ruddy  glow.  Tbe  pale, 
white  light  of  Saturn  makes  him  appear  like 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  These, 
with  tbe  fine  constellations  of  the  Scorpion, 
Lyra,  and  the  Greater  Bear,  all  visible  at 
present,  make  the  contcmplstioD  of  the 
'  starry   heavens'  interesting   and  instruc- 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  (he  editors  who  have  given  pub- 
Hetty  to  this  para^ph  were  aware  of  tbe 
(abulouH  nature  of  ita  statemenU,  when  they 
inserted  it :  to  think  so  would  be  a  libel  on 
their  intelligence.  We  had  marked  it  for 
commeot,  before  we  found  its  incongruities 
so  well  pointed  out  in  the  followine  remarks 
from  the  Boston  Evening  Traveller,  that 
we  insert  them  in  preference  to  any  of  our 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  planet 
Tenus  went  down  thirty-six  minutes  after 
the  sun  ;  and  therefore  could  only  have 
been  Men  by  the  naked  eye  for  a  few 
minates,  in  the  twiliebt,  when  no  other 
planet  was  visible.  Mercury  also  sat  at 
tbe  same  time,  and  of  course  could  not  be 
teen.  Uranus  rote  about  half-past  12 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  ;  and  Saturn, 
which  the  contemplations  of  tbe  Richmond 
editor  saw  shining  with  a  '  pale  vihite 
light'  belumn  Venus  and  Jupiter,  rose  in 
the  east-north-east,  a  few  minutes  before 
one,  on  the  same  evening.  Tbe  light  of 
Satam  has,  however,  been  heretofore  gene- 
rally considered  a  pale  red,  but  pe»iape 
was  changed  to  white  at  the  same  time  that 
its   place   in  the   heavens  was   so  entirely 

While  ire  are  on  this  subject,  we  desire  to 
speak  of  one  or  two  other  tilings  of  the  same 
sort.  The  &ct  that  there  are  two  fiili  moons 
this  month  of  July  has  been  proclaimed  all 


over  the  country,  with  the  Irish  remark, 

that  this  phenomenon  of  full  moons  on  the 
1st  and  30th  of  the  month  has  not  happened 
since  1770,  when  there  were  full  moons 
tbe  Ist  and  Slst.  And  we  believe  so 
credulous  people  have  tried  to  draw  some 
nnivlogy  )ictween  the  present  times  and  those 
"  that  tried  men's  souls,"  from  the  res< 
blance  between  this  July  and  that  when  the 
declaration  of  indepenaence  was  declared. 
This  sounds  very  prettily.  But  it  is, 
shunld  be,  well  known  that  the  new  and  full 
moons  repeat  tbemselves  in  a  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  new 
and  lull  moons,  if  reckoned  by  periods  of 
nineteen  years,  recur  at  the  same  dates,  ^' 
is  thus  impossible  that  there  should  be 
interval  of  seventy-six  years  between  tbe 
repetition  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  This  period 
of  nineteen  years  is  called  the  Metonic  Cy- 
cle, from  tbe  Grecian  mathematician  Metoa, 
who  discovered  its  applicability  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  moon.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  regulation  of  their  Mlen- 
dar,  433  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
they  considered  it  of  so  much  importance,  and 
were  so  well  pleased  with  its  operation,  that 
they  caused  the  order  of  the  period  to  be 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  tbe  walls  of 
tbe  temple  of  Minerva.  And  (his  Is  tbe  ori- 
gin nf  the  fiuniliar  term  "  Golden  Number  " 
applied  to  a  year,  which  denotes  the  order 
of  the  year  in  the  Metonic  Cycle.  It  thus 
appears,  that,  if  there  were  two  full  moons  in 
July,  1776,  there  would  likewise  be  the  some 
in  tnat  month,  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen  years, 
inl795;  again, afternineteenyeors, in  1814; 
again  in  1833;  and  again  in  1852,  or  the 
present  vear.  Anybody  who  has  a  complete 
set  of  the  "  American  ,\Iraanac  "  at  hiind 
can  easily  verify  this  statement  for  1833.' 
And  so  the  phenomenon,  instead  of  happen- 
ing this  year  for  tbe  first  time  since  1770, 
happens  certainly  for  the  second. 

We  ought  to  add,  that  calculations  by  the 
Metonic  Cycle,  although  convenient  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  do  not  of  course  possess  the 
accuracy  and  nicetv  necessary  to  make  them 
wholly  reliable  for  long  lengths  of  time,  since 
tbe  reformation  in  our  calendar.  But,  in  the 
present  instance,  this  cycle  serves  as  a  good 
guide  to  tbe  truth,  although  the  phenome- 
non did  not  occur  in  1814. 

*  It  i>  aufortanftte  thai  in  the  c&lcDdar  pagx 
of  the  volume  fo(  the  current  yenr  of  the  "Anieri- 
CHi  Almaiuc,"  that  generally  mott  Moorate  sod 
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It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  see  that 
the  happening  of  two  full  moons  in  the 
course  or  one  month  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
phenomenon:  so  long  as  there  are  but 
twelve  months  in  a  year,  and  more  than 
twelve  full  moons,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
some  month  must  have  a  double  share. 

Another  statement  of  the  same  sort  was 
started  in  the  year  1849,  and  has  not  yet 
died  out.  It  happened  then  that  the  regular 
day  for  the  inauguration  of  President  Tay- 
lor, the  fourth  of  March,  fell  upon  Sunday ; 
and  accordingly  the  celebration  of  that  event 
was  postponed  until  the  next  day.  It  was 
then  quite  generally  stated  by  the  news- 
papers, that  this  was  a  circumstance  wliich 
nad  never  happened  before  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  was 
even  added  that  the  fourth  of  March  was 
selected  as  the  day  for  the  beginning  of  the 
presidential  term  by  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public, on  account  of  the  few  times  when  it 
would  coincide  with  Sunday.  The  most 
complete  refutation  of  the  mat  part  of  this 
&ncy  is  the  statement  of  the  fact,  which 
anybody  who  doubts  can  easily  veri^,  that 
in  1821  also  the  fourth  of  March  fell  on 
Sunday.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  days  on  which  the  successive 

§  residential  terms  have  begun  have  been 
ivided  among  the  different  days  of  the 
week  with  the  most  entire  impartiality,  with 
a  single  exception,  which  is  not  in  favor  of 
Sunday,  but  of  Friday,  as  vnll  appear  from 
the  following  statement :  — 
March  4  was  Monday  in 

1793,  1805,  1833  — three  times; 
March  4  was  Tuesday  in 

1817,  1845  — twice; 
March  4  was  Wednesday  in 

1789,  1801,  1829  — three  times  ; 
March  4  was  Thursday  in 

1813,  1841— twice; 
March  4  was  Friday  in 

IS25— once; 
March  4  was  Saturday  in 

1797, 1809,  1837—  three  times ; 
March  4  was  Sunday  in 

1821,  1849— twice. 
Lest  anybody  should  start  the  idea  that 
the  Others  or  the  republic  selected  the 
fourth  of  March  with  a  view  to  avoid,  as 
fiu:  as  possible,  a  recurrence  of  the  inaugu- 
rations on  the  unlucky  day  —  Friday,  —  we 
will  remark  that  the  exemption  that  day 
enjoys  is  an  accident,  resulting  merely 
firom  the  limited  time  for  which  we  have 
drawn  off  the  facta  ;  a  period  ending  vrith 
to-day. 

Moreover,  if  the  day  for  beginmng  the 
presidential  terms  had  been  chosen  as  the 
sixth  instead  of  the  fourth  of  the  month, 
these  inaugurations  would  have  fallen  upon 
Sunday  but  once,  instead  of  twice,  up  to 
the  present  time. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  selection  of  the 
fourth  of  March  as  the  day  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  presidential  terms  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  accident.  The  old  Con- 
tinental Congress,  when  the  ratification  of 
the  new  Constitution  by  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  States  had  been  ascertained,  passed  a 
resolution,  Sept.  13,  1788,  appointing  the 
first  Wednesday  of  the  next  January  for 
the  choice  of  presidential  electors,  the  first 
Wednesday  of^  February  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the 
first  Wednesday  of  March  as  the  time  for 
the  organization  of  the  new  government. 
The  first  Wednesday  of  March  happened  to 
be,  in  the  year  1789,  the  fourth  of  March  ; 
and,  as  the  adminstration  which  began  on 
that  day  was  limited  to  four  years  by  the 
Constitution,  the  next  and  all  succeeding 
administrations  have  begun  on  the  same  day 
of  the  month. 

There  is  one  other  illustration  of  our  sub- 
ject which  we  wish  to  speak  of.  Somebody, 
wishine  to  check  the  extravagant  and  exag- 
gerated habits  of  numeration  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  newspapers,  launched  a  para- 
graph which  forthwith  proceeded  about  over 
the  country,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a 
**  billion,"  an  expression  of  number  fre- 
quently used,  was  equal  to  a  million  mil- 
hons,  or  1,000,000,000,000,  and  therefore 
represented  such  an  immense  quantity  as 
was  really  hardly  ever  seen  of  any  ordinary 
units  of  measure.  And  this  statement  was 
followed  up  with  a  variety  of  illustrations, 
such  as  that  a  string  a  billion  miles  long 
would  wind  round  the  world,  at  the  equator, 
forty  million  times,  and  others  of  the  same 
sort.  But  this  **  correction  "  was  itself  in- 
correct. The  attempt  now-a-days  to  confine 
the  term  '*  billion  "  to  a  million  millionK  is 
futile  ;  and  to  brand  as  v^rong  the  use  of  it 
in  its  other  and  quite  as  usuiS  sense,  which 
it  has  according  to  the  French  numeration, 
is  too  severe.  According  to  the  French  nu- 
meration, a  billion  means  a  thousand  mil- 
lions, or  1,000,000,000 ;  and  this  is  the 
way  that  all  our  modern  school-books  in  this 
country  teach  numeration.  A  string  a  bil- 
lion miles  long  would  therefore  wind  round 
the  earth,  at  the  eauator,  but  forty  thousand 
times,  which  is  quite  a  different  story. 

FINE  ABT8. 


If  any  of  our  friends  have  thought  that  we 
have  been  neglecting  too  much  the  ''  Fine 
Arts  "  department  of  our  journal,  we  hope 
that  they  will  be  encouraged  by  seeing  the 
amount  of  space  we  are  able  to  devote  to  it 
to-day. 

HUNT'S  PICTURES. 
The  three  pictures  now  on  exhibition  at 
Balch's,  10,  Tremont  Row,  in  Boston,  are 


well  worth  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
They  are  firom  the  pencil  of  Mr.  William 
Hant  of  this  city,  now  in  Paris  ;  and,  though 
the  style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  pe- 
culiar, it  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  genius 
of  the  artist.  At  a  first  glance  these  pictures 
seem  to  be  merely  masses  of  coloring  hastily 
thrown  upon  the  canvas.  They  have  some- 
what the  effect  of  old  pictures,  defaced  by 
cracks,  and  dingy  with  the  '*  dust  of  ages." 
But  a  second  examination  shows  that  every 
touch  produces  the  effect  required  by  the  ar- 
tist :  what  seemed  a  confused  expanse  of 
red,  proves  to  be  the  rageed  jacket  of  a  poor 
boy  with  his  hurdy-gurdy,  whose  beaming 
face  and  bright  eyes  are  peering  out  from 
the  canvas  with  an  expression  that  is  very 
life-like. 

The  largest  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
three  pictures  represents  the  return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  position  of  the  old  man, 
upright  and  noble,  and  of  the  prodigal  son, 
bowed  upon  the  neck  of  his  father,  are  easy 
and  natural.  Ever^  touch  is  bold  and  spi- 
rited; the  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
&ther  is  well  conceived,  and  executed  with 
wonderfully  few  lines. 

Though  these  pictures  may  be  condemned 
as  hasty  in  style,  and  too  rough  in  their  exe- 
cution, they  are  at  least  very  interesting, 
especiallyin  contrast  with  the  highly-finished 
paindngs  of  the  Diisseldorf  Gallery,  which 
have  been  criticized  for  the  elaborate  detail 
bestowed  upon  them. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

Mr.  Southworth  has  a  large  stereoscope 
arrangement  of  some  daguerreotypes  of 
the  Laoooon,  in  the  Athenaeum  Library  in 
Boston,  which  is  remarkably  fine.  The 
illusion  is  absolute.  The  spectator  sees 
the  copy  of  this  celebrated  group,  in  com- 

eete  relief,  standing  off  from  the  curtain 
(hind  it ;  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
confirm  his  judgement,  which  informs  him 
that  he  looks  on  reflections  from  a  perfectly 
fiat  8ur&ce. 

Illastrations  of  the  stereoscope,  such  as 
ooold  be  made  by  a  few  simple  lines  readily 
drawn,  have  been  frequently  repeated  for 
some  years  past.  Any  experimenter  can 
make  them,  who  will  remember  the  differ- 
ence between  a  one-eyed  person  and  a  man 
with  two  eyes.  If  a  one-eyed  man  looks 
on  one  object,  he  sees  but  one  view  of  it. 
A  two-eyed  man  sees  two,  which  his  judge- 
ment unites  into  one.  If  the  reader  will 
make  a  drawing  of  a  book  near  him  as  his 
right  eye  sees  it,  and  another  as  his  led  eye 
sees  it,  he  vnll  see  at  once  how  different 
these  two  views  are.  If,  now,  he  will  place 
these  two  drawings  accurately  before  him, 
and  look  at  them  both  witn  a  dividing 
acreen,  so  that  Right  Eye  shall  not  see  Le^ 


Drawing,  nor  Left  Eye  Right  Drawing,  he 
will  produce  the  illusion  of  the  stereoscope. 
A  one-eyed  man  has  it  always.  And  here 
is  one  reason  why,  to  give  a  certain  picture- 
like effect  to  a  piece  of  scenery,  one  fire- 
quently  closes  an  eye  in  looking  at  it. 
The  application  of  this  simple  principle  to 
two  daguerreotypes  of  the  same  object, 
taken  from  points  slightly  apart,  — just  as 
far  apart  as  the  pupils  of  two  eyes, — is  a 
novelty,  so  far  as  wo  know,  attempted  first, 
within  twelve  months,  by  some  English 
gentlemen.  Of  course,  the  two  daguerreo- 
types thus  taken  differ  from  each  other, 
just  as  the  two  images  seen  by  two  eyes 
differ.  If,  then,  two  eyes  can  be  made  to 
look  at  them,  each  seeing  its  own  picture, 
there  may  be  as  completely  the  illusion  of 
relief,  as  there  is  the  sense  of  relief  when 
two  eyes  look  on  the  real  object.  This  is 
efibcted  by  setting  the  two  daguerreotypes 
opposite  each  other, 'at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  vision.  In  the  plane  of  vision  is  a 
mirror,  which  reflects  each  —  takine  the  rays 
at  an  angle  of  45^,. and  delivering  them 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other  —  to  a  spec- 
tator opposite  it.  This  spectator  looks 
through  two  orifices ;  his  Right  Eye  at  the 
Right  Eye's  picture,  his  Left  Eye  at  the 
Left.  And  he  sees,  therefore,  not  a  flat 
plate,  but  the  complete  representation  of  a 
raised  surface. 

The  effect  of  the  Laocoon  in  this  stereo- 
scope is  really  finer  than  one  oflen  gains  in 
looking  at  the  statue  ;  for  the  lights  were 
carefuUy  arranged  for  it,  as  they  cannot 
always  be  commanded.  The  metallic  lustre 
of  the  silver  is  no  disadvantage  in  the 
effect.  Curiously  enough,  the  deception 
stops  at  a  point  which  we  should  not  have 
thought  o^  The  appearance  is  that  of 
high  relief ;  every  muscle  standing  out,  as 
in  the  statue,  and  the  whole  appearioj^  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  curtain  behind. 
But  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  unmis- 
takable feeling  that  there  is  only  half  a 
statue.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  a  high 
relief,  split  from  the  wall.  Not  that  one 
could  have  seen  the  other  half,  but  one  is 
sure  it  is  not  there.  The  whole  looks  as  if 
it  were  only  meant  to  be  seen  firom  the 
firont. 

We  have  seen  no  explanation  of  this 
curious  part  of  the  illusion.  We  venture 
the  following :  — 

We  are  saved  firom  this  feeling,  where 
the  statue  itself  is  the  object  of  vision,  by 
a  series  of  rays  from  the  very  edges  of  the 
part  visible,  which  grow  up  less  and  less 
distinct,  till  all  are  lost.  Some  rays  even 
will  strike  one  side  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
which  do  not  strike  the  otner.  Hence  that 
complete  rounding,  or  varnishing,  on  an 
imperceptible  line,  not  absolutely  definable, 
which  distinguishes  the  edge  of  a  curved 
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IxKly,  and  which  no  ptunter  gnsp«,  or  can.  j 
Now,  the  daguerreotjpe  is  not  us  senMtive 
u  the  human  eye.  Iheso  gradations  iirc 
rendered  by  it  in  part,  but  more  auddenlj, 
with  lesa  precision  and  infinite  gubdivision 
than  on  the  retina.  The  edge  is  more 
defined,  —  the  profile  of  the  statue  more 
marked.  And  there  follows,  of  eoursB,  to 
the  judgement  of  the  spectator,  the  same 
opimon  which  he  has  when  he  looks  at  a 
full  relief,  split  from  the  block  which  sup- 
ported it. 

BALL  HUGHES'S  CHINAMAN. 
Wj  called  attention,  in  our  "  Odd  Minutes  " 
last  week,  to  a  little  statue  of  a  Chinaman 
by  the  well-known  artist  Ball  Hushes, 
which  stands  at  the  door  of  the  China  Tea- 
Store  in  Boston.  We  print  below  n  letter 
which  we  have  smee  received  from  a  corre- 
spondent signing  himself  "  An  Admirer  of 
ImII  Hughes,"  who  thinks  that  "  we  have 
injured  him  and  his  work  "  by  our  *'  faint 
praise."  We  print  the  letter  in  order  that 
it  may  appear  more  clearly  how  sincere  we 
are  when  wa  lay  that  we  hod  no  intention 
of  disparagbg  Mr.  Hughes    or  his  Chii 


We  characterized  the 
"  shape  of  the  head  and  the  eipreesion  of 
tiie  face"  as  being  "really  amusing." 
This  does  not  seem  to  us  faint  pnuse. 
What  epithet  should  we  apply  to  theral 
Onr  correspondent's  own  letter  goes  to  show 
that  we  could  not  say  they  were  "  clnssic." 
We  meant  to  intimate  that  the  statue  was 
life-Uko  and  natural  enough  to  eicite  the 
same  emotions  which  would  be  excited  by 
the  sight  of  a  live  Chinaman  in  our  streets; 
and,  Uke  the  neighing  of  the  horses  at  the 
picture  of  Apellea,  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
should  be  considered  as  real  commendation. 
We  said  moreover  that  it  "  is  a  pretty  figure, 
and  characterizes  well  the  peculiarities  of 
the  singular  race  who  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
the  growing  of  tea."  However,  our  corre- 
spondent shall  speak  to  our  readers  for  him- 
■elf: — 

"DuK  Sir,  —  In  your  notice  of  the  stone 
£gnre  modelled  by  Ball  Hughes,  and  which 
now  stands  at  the  door  of  198,  Washington 
street  (Redding  &,  Co.'s  tea-store),  it  ap 
pears  to  me  you  have  said  too  much,  or 
rather  too  little.  The  fiuot  pr^se  wiucb 
you  give  Ball  Hughes,  in  this  instance, 
tniuree  him  and  his  work;  aa  is  apparent 
wnen  you  consider  that  he  stands  first  in 
his  art,  and  was  never  known  to  turn  any 
thing  out  of  his  hands  imperfect.  Beudes, 
jou  should  know  that  it  cost  him  the  labor 
of  four  months,  and  is  esteemed  by  bun 
one  of  his  best  performances.  No  one 
knows  but  an  artist  (probably)  the  difficul- 
tj  of  produdng  a  Tartar  or  Chinese  caai 


pression  at  once  native  and  agreeable.  The 
common  plaster  figures  which  exist  in  every 
direction  about  the  town  tend  to  lower  and 
degrade  the  eBort  of  the  artist  in  this  in- 
stance 1  and  be  labors  under  the  difficulty 
of  representing  a  figure,  which,  by  common 
consent,  is  not  held  as  clasMcal.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  figure  which  pleases;  and 
not  imly  pleases,  but  wins  upon  yon  the 
more  you  boo  of  it :  in  short,  the  eye  loves 
to  dwell  upon  it! 

"  Hoping,  my  dear  Sir,  that  vou  will  look 
again  at  it,  and  bo  struck  with  its  beauty 
and  merit  as  I  am,  — 

I  faithfully  subscribe  myself, 
"  A>(  Admwer  of  Ball  Hvghis." 

ORNAMENTAL  NEEDLE  WORK. 
One  of  the  most  encoura^nj;  features  of 
the  times,  as  we  think,  is  manifested  in  the 
efiurts  now  made  to  increase  the  value  of 
female  industry,  and  afibrd  new  fields  of  pro- 
fitable labor  for  women.  One  of  the  beat  of 
these  fields  has  been  opened  munly  through 
the  exertions  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Stimpson.  This 
lady  has  acquired  great  skill  in  the  art  of 
ornamental  needlework,  and,  with  a  benevo- 
lence which  does  her  credit,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  give  the  benefits  of  her  skill 
to  OS  many  persons  as  possible.  With  this 
view  she  has  established  the  "  Ladies'  New 
England  Art  Union  of  Needle  Work,"  an 
institution  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  copart- 
nership. The  terms  of  membership  arc  five 
dollars  a  year ;  each  memlier  is  entitled  to 
a  book,  and  also,  as  a  dividend  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  cither  an  engraving  or  a  piece  of 
work.  The  principal  piece  of  work  fur  tha 
current  year  is  a  large  and  fine  representa- 
tion of  the  "  Resignation  of  the  Crown  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  executed  by  Mn. 
Stimpson.  This  picture,  with  others,  the 
work  of  various  ladies,  is  now  open  to  the 
public  at  Amory  Hall,  and  forms  a  very 
interestmg  exhibition.  One  con  hardly 
believe  it  possible  to  produce  such  striking 
pictorial  efiects  with  such  apparently  inadft- 
quate  means  as  the  different  colors  in  an  em- 
broidery. We  are  informed  that  persons 
competent  to  judge  have  pronoun<^  the 
j  specimens  here  exhibited  as  fully  equal  to 
the  best  French  or  English  tapestries. 

We  hope  that  the  subscription  to  this  Art 
Union  will  rapdly  fill  up,  so  that  the  distri- 
bution G»  the  present  year  maj  soon  take 
Pl»<»-  

TnKRE  is  a  fine  painting  of  Nardssus  at 
the  Fountain,  tbe  property  of  Mr.  Cirinnell 
of  New  Bedford,  now  in  tbe  library  of  tiie 
Boston  Athenieum. 
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ODD   MINUTES. 


ODD  unruTEB. 


Tbi  thirty-sixth  visitation  of  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
and  proved  an  interesting  occasion.  Disser- 
tations were  read  by  the  following  eleven 
eentlemen,  members  of  the  graduating  class 
in  the  school  this  year :  —  Thomas  William 
Brown,  Rushton  Dashwood  Burr,  Sylvan 
Stanly  Hunting,  James  Jennison,  tJames 
Robert  McFarwnd,  Henry  Lewis  Mvrick, 
James  Pierce,  Francis  Tiffdny,  Edward 
Tockerman,  Joseph  Binford  Tufls,  Augustus 
Warren  Whipple. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement,  on  Wed- 
nesday, passed  off  pleasantly.  The  church 
was  crowded  at  an  early  hour;  among 
those  present  being  his  Excellency  Governor 
Bout  well,  and  other  gentlemen  of  note  and 
eminence ;  and  the  performances  by  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  were  listen- 
ed to  vrith  much  interest.  This  class  num- 
bers, aa  we  have  already  stated  in  No.  27  of 
•*  To-Day,"  eighty-seven  members,  being  the 
largest  which  has  ever  graduated  at  Harvard. 
Forty-one  parts  were  assigned.  Afler  they 
had  all  been  delivered,  with  the  exception  of 
several  which  were  excused  for  cause  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  unusual  number,  the  President, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Governor  and  Over- 
seers, proceeded  to  confer  the  various  de- 
grees. The  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  ;  that  of  A.M.  on  twenty- two  gentle- 
men ;  that  of  LL.B.  on  forty-six  gentlemen  ; 
that  of  M.D.  on  thirty-seven  gentlemen, 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon 
one.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  record 
here  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  these 
honors.  The  honorary  degrees  were  then 
conferred,  as  follows  :  — 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
on  Rev.  Andrew  Preston  Peal>ody,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. ;  Rev.  John  Mason  Peck, 
of  Illinois ;  Rev.  Frederic  Henry  Hedge,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell, 
of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland 
Lothrop,  of  Boston. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  President 
of  Brown  University ;  Hon.  Thomas  Bell 
Monroe,  of  Kentucky;  Isaac  Lea,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
of  Newburyport;  Hon.  Benjamin  Bobbins 
Curtis,  of  Boston ;  Francis  Guizot,  and 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  of  France. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine on  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stimpson,  of  Dedham. 
The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
on  Rev.  William  Morse,  of  Tyngsboro* ; 
Rev.  William  Rounsville  Alger,  of  Koxbury ; 
Ivers  James  Austin,  Esq. ,  of  Boston ;  Henry 
Greenough,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge;  Edward 
Gilchrist,  M.D.,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Au- 
guBtufl   Kinsley  Grardner,    M.D.,    of  New 


York;  and  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  New 
York. 

The  officers,  graduates,  and  invited  guests 
then  assembled  at  Gore  Hall,  whence  they 
marched  in  procession  to  Harvard  Hall  to  dine. 
The  dinner  was  bountifully  provided,  and  was 
attended  by  a  larger  number  than  usual. 

On  Thursday  was  the  Festival  of  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  and  a  most  interesting  and  successful 
celebration  it  proved.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  alumni.  At  the  business 
meeting  in  the  morning,  the  last  year's 
board  of  officers  was  re-elected,  and  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in 
the  college,  by  subscriptions  in  the  indi- 
vidual classes,  was  reported  and  adopted. 
Mr.  Winthrop  delivered  the  oration  in  the 
First  Church  to  a  crowded  audience.  It 
was  a  most  elegant  and  finished  perform- 
ance. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Executive  Committee  have  voted  to  request 
a  copy  for  the  press.  The  dinner  in  the 
tent  in  the  afternoon  was  also  a  highly  at- 
tractive feature  in  the  celebration.  A  number 
of  good  speeches  were  made,  and  there  was 
much  interchange  of  kindly  feeling. 

One  of  our  correspondents  was  sitting  in 
an  omnibus,  on  a  well-known  thorough- 
fare, when  it  stopped  for  any  estrays  from 
the  audience  of  an  evening  lecture  just 
over.  The  door-post  of  the  lecture-room  so 
ranged  with  his  eve,  that  he  could  just  read 
the  words,  **-Way  Chapel,"  which  an- 
nounced the  character  of  the  place. 

'  The  Narrow- Way  Chapel,"  said  our 
friend,  of  course ;  **  name  well  chosen  for 
faithful  pilgrims  !  "  when  the  driver,  having 
solicited  these  wayfarers  in  vain  to  go  with 
him  to  Fulton  Ferry,  drove  on.  The  other 
letters  of  the  inscription  unveiled  themselves 
rapidly  in  reverse  order  to  our  friend  ;  —  **  </, 
a,  Oy  r,  B;^^  and,  to  his  dismay,  he  saw 
that  some  awful  Latitudinarians  of  the  very 
widest  gauge  of  license  in  faith,  had  called 
their  conventicle  **  Broad- Way  Chapel." 

**  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the 
way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction  !  "cried  the 
poor  man,  in  dismay  at  the  breadth  of 
wickedness  of  New  York,  when  that 
thought  reminded  him  that  he  was  in  the 
highway  of  that  remarkable  metropolis  ; 
and  that,  for  all  he  yet  knew,  these  heretics 
before  him  were  of  the  very  straitest  pa^ttem. 

The  last  number  of  **  Harpers'  Magazine,^' 
in  its  **  Editor's  Drawer,"  copies  some 
verses  of  the  **  Execution  of  Montrose," 
saying  that  the  author  has  not  been  named, 
to  the  editor's  kno\Yledge. 

The  author  is  Professor  Aytoun,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  whole  poem  is  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  the  New  York  editions  of  hit 
"  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers." 
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Tub  Lotin  School  exhihition,  which  was 
noticed  in  advajica  in  our  liiat  weok's  pacer, 
paxsed  off  very  jjleaeantly.  The  Frunklin 
Oiednla  wore  awarded  to  the  foUowiue  bovs; 
George  W,  Copolfuid,  Gwirge  L.  Locke, 
Daniel  W.  Wilder,  Richard  li.  Weld,  Geo. 
J^lngdon,  Jamea  J.  Iliggioecin. 

The  eiliibitioQ  of  the  English  High  School 
Ui  Boston  takes  pliLCo  next  Monday. 


LITERART  ITOTEB. 

Tbs  Georgetown  Advocate  contjutis  some 
items  of  lilerary  intelligenco,  with  regard 
to  the  works  of  the  learned  professors  in 
the  Catholic  University  there.  I'rofeasor 
Curlcy'fl  work  od  "  loBtrumenta!  Astrono- 
niy,  and  Annals  of  the  Georgetown  Collego 
Observatory,"  is  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  Dunigan  £  Brother,  New  York. 
Professor  Secchi's  splendid  work  on  "  Elec- 
trical Bhcomotry,  has  just  been  isHued 
&om  the  press  Dy  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Professor  bestini's  work  on  "  Analy- 
tical Geometry"  is  in  course  of  publication, 
ib  Wsaliington  ;  and  his  "  Memotrs  on  the 
Spots  on  the  Sun's  Disc,"  with  splendid 
plates,  ia  in  preparation  for  the  press,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  ObsDnatory. 

The  same  journal  adds  that  Professor 
Sccchi  has  recently  returned  to  Italy,  where 
he  at  present  occupies  the  high  position  of 
Director  and  Astronomer  of  the  Observatory 
at  Rome,  aa  well  as  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  Koman  College. 

We  sec  it  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the 
London  Aliisical  Times,  that  Lowell  Ma- 
son, of  Boston,  bos  purchased  the  valuable 
library  of  Rineb,  the  late  celebrated  German 
composer,  and  that  it  is  now  on  its  way  to 
Boston.  It  contains,  in  all,  several  thou- 
sand volumes. 

Toe  Newark  Daily  Advartiaor  remarks 
that  un  uncoutradictcd  story  has  licun  cir- 
cnlatod  through  the  papers,  statins  that 
Mrs.  Tamiir  Davis  ofAlluwajstuwn,  m  that 
State  (New  Jersey)  is  preparing  a.  work  for 
the  press,  designed  to  m  the  counterpart  of 
•' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  but  illustratire  of 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  negroes 
in  the  free  States.  The  scene  will  be  laid  in 
New  Jersey,  where  there  are  several  villages 
oecupicd  exclusively,  it  is  said,  by  colored 
people . 

Editio.vs  of  the  Waverley  Novels  just  now 
ate  multiplying.  There  ore  two  in  Pbila- 
delphia :  that  of  Lipplncott,  Grambo,  k  Co. 
which  has  been  for  several  weeks  in  progress 
of  publication,  in  I2m<>  volumes  ;  and  A, 
Hnrt's,  cheap  edition,  just  commenced,  in 
double-columned  octavo  pamphlet  form,  on 
fine  type.     Then  we  have  in  Boston  a  re- 


issue of  the  noTcle,  at  a  reduced  rate,  from 
Parker's  favorite  standard  stereotype  plates, 
on  large,  clear  t^pc,  in  l'2mo  volumes  ;  snd 
the  LioraryEditiunissued  by  Messrs.  Uttle, 
Brown,  A  Co.  in  connection  with  the  Slessrs. 
Bl^ick  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  completed  in 
twcnty-fivo  volumes  demv  octavo.  If  any- 
body cannot  now  provide  himself  with  an 
edition  of  the  Waverley  novels  which  suits 
his  taste,  we  think  it  must  be  because  he  is 
a  hard  body  to  please. 

LIST  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C.     The  Mother  at  Home. 

es  Dts.     Harper  i.  Urothon,  New  York. 
Briilcd,   C.   Aalur.     Tbo    Upper  Tod   Thoi 

1 2[iia,  }>iiper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cla.     Btrinier  A 

Tuwiuend,  New  York. 
Fcltuu.  C.  C.     Alcmoir  of  John  BnellInK  Popkin. 

U.l).    l:£mo,  cloth,  Sl.lS.    John  Butlctt,Cai 

Fuller,  8.  HoreBrct.     Pamn  on  Uleraturc  uid 

Art.     lotroduction  bj  llotace  flrwlv,      12Dau, 

SI.     Fowler  A  Wella. 
Lectunn   od  the  Progress  nf  Arts  snd  Seicnoes. 

12nio.  cloth,  $1.25.     A.  Hart,  Philaddphin. 
Norton,  Andtewi.     TrncM  eontoming  Chris  liimily. 

Bvo,  cloth,  81.75.     Joha  Bartlett,  Cumbriitgc. 
OllendorfTn  Primal?  LcMOot  in  lUllaii.      ISmo, 

bO  cU,     D,  Applctoa  i  Cn. 
Oljphant,  Laaroncc.    .Tourney  to  KatuumdD.    Ap- 

jilel4m"s  1  jljratj.     60  ots. 
Bobliins,  Eliu.      Cluee-liook  of  Poetrr.      12mo. 

75  cte.     D.  Appleton  t  Co. 
Sontbimrtb,   Kiuniii,   D.  E.  N.      Tho   DiKuded 

DttUghtflr.     llimo,  paper,  15  ol«;  clutli,  81.     A. 

Uo  rt,  Philudelphia. 
Wnterley    Notdj.      Boston   lUnrtrWed   EditkiQ. 

Vol.2:  tiny  Manncring.    Pniier,  60  ow. ;  doth, 

V3  via.     B.  B.  Muitey  i  Co. 
Tba  White  Slave,  or  MeniQiraofoFugiUt-a.    ISmoi, 

cloth,  $1.     Tappaa  A  Whittemoro. 
Whilorrinrj,  or  the  Uaya  of  rbarles  n.     8ro,  p*- 


Iluncc 


w  York. 


SEEBBZT  OF  SHEOAZ. 

TnE  long  espoctution  at  first,  and  finallr  the 
arrival,  of  the  day  when  the  "  Maine  Liquor 
Law"  should  go  into  efiect  in  Massachu- 
setts, has  inflicted  on  our  order-loving  dti- 
zens  seiera)  subsUtutes  for  their  wanle  in 
the  way  of  drink,  whioh  they  ore  assured 
they  may  partake  of  without  violating  tbe 
principles  of  temperance.  The  most  Gimous 
truly  of  these  is  that  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  orUclc.  How  temptingly 
are  its  merits  set  forth  in  the  advertiacmen  C ! 
Indeed,  this  advertisement  is  such  a  litenu; 
curiosity,  that  we  cannot  ibrbeor  transferring 
it  to  our  coltunns.     Hero  it  is :  — 


the  Mahometan  law  ;  under  which 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors  are  wholly  pro- 
hibited. 
"  The  Sherbet  of  Shiraa  ia  unrivalled  in 
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its  aroma  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  and  will  be 
r  found  in  its  nse  a  most  grateful  ezhilarant ; 
imparting  to  the  nervous  system  an  agreea- 
ble tone  and  vigor,  producing  a  gentle,  natu- 
ral, and  sanitary  excitement  on  the  animal 
economy,  without  the  possibility  of  an  un- 
due exhilaration.  Its  ingredients  are  all 
T^etable,  and  were  never  before  used  in 
the  manu&cture  of  any  other  beverage. 
The  most  free  and  liberal  use  of  this  Sher- 
bet, &r  from  being  followed  by  an  unplea- 
sant re-action,  tends  to  restore,  regulate, 
invigorate,  and  establish  a  uniform  cheerful- 
ness of  spirits.  It  combines  all  the  agreeable 
qualities  of  a  cooling,  refr^shinc  beverage, 
with  the  renovating  and  nourishing  proper- 
ties of  London  porter. 

'*  The  student,  after  exhausting  his  men- 
tal enei^es,  will  ever  find  an  instantaneous 
renovation  by  a  glass  of  this  delightful 
drink,  while  the  fatigue  and  languor  which 
necessarily  follow  excessive  bodij^  exertion 
is  soon  alleviated. 

*^  The  most  delicate  female  can  partake 
of  it,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  may  ex- 
perience a  most  sensible  and  salutary  advan- 
tage, as  every  one  who  has  tried  it  wUl  most 
cheerfully  beisur  witness  in  its  favor. 

''  As  a  table-drink,  nothing  can  be  more 
appropriate.  *  In  Persia,  bowls  filled  with 
Mierbet  furnished  the  beverage  of  the  royal 
meals.'  The  poets  of  Persia,  like  those  of 
other  nations  of  the  East,  have  made  Sher- 
bet the  ecstatic  theme  of  their  verse. 

'*  The  article  will  be  sold  in  champagne 
bottles.  Price,  &c.  P.S.  The  bottles  will 
be  called  for,  and  purchased  at  the  following 
prices,  &c.  AU  business  communications 
must  be  addressed."  &o. 

This  picture  is  drawn  in  too  high  colors 
to  cause  any  thing  but  disappointment. 

The  victims  to  Shiraz  have  numbered  some 
eminent  individuals  in  the  literary  world. 
We  had  intended  to  ^ve  our  readers  the 
benefit  of  our  own  experiences ;  but  a  friend, 
who  is  among  the  number  of  victims,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  follovring  communica- 
tion upon  the  subject :  — 

"  Dining  recently  with  a  gentleman  cele- 
brated both  for  his  table  and  his  table-talk, 
I  was  invited  to  partake  of  a  *  Persian  beve- 
rage,' which,  according  to  the  advertisement, 
was  '  composed  of  aromatic  ingredients 
never  before  introduced  into  this  country.' 

*'  The  sparkling  fluid,  as  it  came  gurgling 
fi>rth  from  its  glassy  confines,  gave  delusive 
promise  of  ecstatic  joys.  At  the  first  sip,  the 
days  of  my  childhood,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  particular,  came  rushing  upon  my 
recollection.  I  seemed  to  realize  the  wish 
of  the  poet  '  to  be  a  boy  again.'  *  Ginger 
Pop ! '  was  my  involuntajry  exclamation. 

"The  second  draught,  however,  deve- 
loped a  strong  resemb&nce  in  the  oriental 


nectar  to  that  less  pretending  compound 
familiarly  known  to  the  rising  generation  as 

*  Root  Beer.' 

'*A  more  minute  investigation  into  the 
qualities  of  the  '  drink  fit  for  the  gods  *  con- 
vinced me,  that,  like  the  Knights  of  the  Sil- 
ver-Golden-Shield-memo^,  I  was  partly 
right  and  partly  wrong.  The  *  Persian  Beve- 
rage '  was  neither  *  Ginger  Pop '  nor  *  Root 
Beer,'  but  an  artistic  mixture  of  both. 

'*My  host,  astonished  at  the  striking 
similarity  in  taste  between  one  of  '  the  aro- 
matic ingredients  never  before  introduced 
into  this  country '  and  a  '  native  American ' 
vegetable  which  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  strong  beer,  remarked  that 
*■  the  Eastern  Beverage,'  which  in  his  opinion 
should  more  properly  be  called  *  the  Yeastem 
Beverage,'  reminded  him  of  Neptune,  as 
both  seemed  to  be  *  the  production  of  Ops.' 
(A  reference  to  the  Cli^Bsical  Dictionary 
and  a  taste  of  the  *  Persian  Beverage '  will 
render  this  joke  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacity.) 

**  *  Here  you  see,'  continued  my  host,  phi- 
losophizing on  the  subject,  '  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  ease  vrith  which  the  Yankees, 
with  all  their  boasted  shrewdness,  can  be 
imposed  on.  This  *  Persian  Beverage,* 
manufactured  in  *  the  Athens  of  America,' 
by  means  of  a  high-sounding  name,  newspa- 
per-puffing, and  champagne  bottles,  is  patro- 
nized by  persons  of  the  most  aristocratical 
pretensions,  —  persons  who  would  sooner 
drink  prussic  acid  than  imbibe  a  single  drop 
of  ignoble  *  pop,'  of  plebeian  *  Root  Beer.' 

**  *  Give  a  dog  a  liid  name,'  says  the  old 
adage,   *  and  you    had    better    kill    him.' 

*  Give  Ginger  Pop  a  ij-oorfname,'  says  modem 
wisdom,  *  and  it  will  bo  preferred  to  Cham- 
pagne.' " 


F. 
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VROX  THE  GEBXAK   OF  UHLAND. 
II.      THE     THREE     KINGS     AT     nEIlCSEN. 

Three  crowned  kings  at  Heimscn,  —  saw  ye  ever 

such  a  sight  1  — 
With  their  train  of  knights  *and  squires,   all  in 

kingly  pride  and  might ! 
They  are  the  haughty  leaders  of  the  Schlegel 

brotherhood ; 
The  kingly  name  doth  make,  they  say,  the  league 

both  strong  and  good. 

There  reign  they  all  together,  and  seditious  coun- 
sels hold. 

Devising  many  a  murderoujs  raid,  and  deed  of 
rapine  bold ; 

How,  on  the  old  Count  Ev^rhard,  with  their  roving 
bands  to  fall. 

And  more  surely  than  at  Wildbad  to  subject  him 
to  their  thrall. 

How  they  may  hold  him  and  his  towns,  with 

strong  and  guarded  hand. 
Till  he  shall  free  from  all  restraint  each  noble  in 

the  land: 
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Then  fkrewell  peace  and  liberty,  then  raasalage 

begone  ! 
For  free  is  each  bold  baron,  and  he  laughs  the 

world  to  aoom ! 

Now  the  gloomy  night  hath  fallen,  and  the  kings 

have  gone  to  re:)t, 
And  the  crowing  cocks  have  welcomed  the  dawning 

in  the  east, 
When,  hark  !  a  loud  and  piercing  blast  rings  from 

the  warder's  tower,  — 
Rise  up  !  rise  up,  ye  sleepers  !  for  a  deadly  storm 

doth  lower. 

The  damp  night-mist  is  swaying  wild,  and  heaving 
like  a  sea, 

And  wraps  the  castle  round  about  in  dense  obscu- 
rity; 

And  nought  but  stifled  roioes  doth  the  murky 
night  reveal, 

The  tramp  of  hoof  and  neigh  of  steed,  and  hollow 
clang  of  steel. 

And  as  the  heavens  lighten  up,  and  the  vapors 
flit  away, 

Lo  !  where  on  ranks  of  gleaming  spears  the  morn- 
ing sunbeams  play. 

From  many  a  town  the  vassals  armed  have 
hastened  hitberward ; 

And  'mid  them  all,  upon  his  steed,  sits  stout  Count 
Everhard. 

The  Schlegels  man  the  walls  with  speed,  their 

castle  to  defend ; 
And  showers  of  stones  and  arrows  'gunst  the  bold 

invaders  send. 
"  Ho !  soft,  my  lieges,**  cries  the  Count,  "  wait 

till  the  bath  is  hot; 
Full  soon  'twill  smoko  and  steam  enow ;  your  eyes 

will  smart,  I  wot !  " 

And  all  around  the  ancient  walls  are  straw  and 

fagots  heaped. 
In  the  gloomy  night-time  gathered  there,  with  tar 

and  pitch  well  steeped: 
By  burning  arrows  kindled,  soon  the  crackling 

flames  leap  high, 
And,  circling  the  devoted  pile,  flare  upward  to  the 

sky. 

And  still  from  every  side  is  brought  fresh  fuel  for 

the  fire. 
Which  eagerly  the  serfs  heap  on  with  zeal  that 

cannot  tire ; 
Till  higher,  higher,  ^vermore,  the  blazing  columns 

stream. 
And    buttress,  roof,  and    turret    hoar  in  awful 

splendor  gleam. 

One  door  is  left  unguarded,  such  had  been  the 

Count's  command; 
Hark  !  from  within  the  bolts  are  drawn  with  slow 

and  cautious  hand  : 
Now,  will  the  Bchlegels  sally  forth  in  madness  and 

despair  1 
In  sooth  they  oome  as  peacefully  as  to  the  house 

of  prayer. 

Before  them  march  the  Sohlegel  kings,  on  foot,  in 

humble  guise ; 
Unoovered  are  their  kingly  heads,  and  downoast 

are  their  eyes: 
The  knights  Mid  squires  come  trooping  forth,  in 

silence,  one  by  one; 
A  goodly  host  of  armed  men,  and  fair  to  look  upon. 


"  Now,  welcome  !  **  ^ries  the  sturdy  Count ;  "  a 

welcome  warm  and  good  ! 
Ye'rc  caught  at  last  within  my  toils,  most  noble 

brotherhood  ! 
For  your  visit  to  the  Wildbad  now  your  lieges  I 

repay; 
The  Wunnenstein  alone  I  miss  on  this  auspicious 

day!" 

A  peasant  who  had  labored  well  the  rising  flames 

to  spread, 
Stood  leaning  on  his  spear,  and  thus  in  thoughtful 

accents  said  : 
**  Three  crowned  kings  at  Heimsen  are  too  m&ny 

for  one  seat; 
Had  we  caught  the  fourth  one,  'twould  have  been 

a  game  of  cards  complete  !  *'  c. 


SATIKG  AND  BOIKO. 

TRANSLATED  FOR  "  TO-DAT,*'  FROX  THE  FRXKCR 
OF  EUILE  SOnVESTRE. 

Thb  post-house  of  Oberhausberg  had  just 
been  thrown  into  commotion,  by  the  arrival 
of  a  travelling  carriage  from  Saveme  on  its 
way  to  Strasburg.  Master  Topfer,  the 
innkeeper,  was  running  here  and  there, 
giving  orders  to  his  servants  and  the  pos- 
tilions ;  while  the  carriage,  detached  nrom 
the  horses,  and  standing  before  the  great 
door  of  the  house,  was  surrounded  with 
children  and  loafers,  who  were  exchanging 
their  remarks. 

Among  these  last  was  a  man  with  a  sharp 
eye,  a  sunburnt  complexion,  and  an  abrupt 
manner  of  speaking,  which  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  Germanic  idiom  or  the 
other  spectators.  Master  Bardanou  was, 
in  fact,  bom  at  the  south ;  chance  alone 
had  led  him  to  Oberhausberg,  where  he 
had  set  up,  opposite  the  post-house,  a  wig- 
maker's  shop,  whose  blue  shutters  bore  the 
double  inscnption  of  ^'  Haircut  and  shaving 
done  at  all  prices."  **  Shaving  after  the 
Marseillese  fashion.*' 

Mingled  in  the  group  of  curious  bystand- 
ers about  Martin  Topfer's  door,  the  barber 
took  part  in  the  general  conversation  in  a 
sort  of  German,  of  which  we  can  give 
a  sufficiently  clear  idea  bv  saying  that  it 
was  Alsacian  spoken  by  a  Provencal. 

*'  Have  you  seen  the  traveller,  Master 
Bardanou?"  asked  an  old  woman  who 
carried  on  her  arm  one  of  those  baskets 
filled  with  threads,  pins,  and  tapes,  which 
indicate  the  side-walk  merchant. 

"  Without  any  doubt.  Mother  Hart- 
mann , ' '  replied  the  barber.  '  ^  He  is  a  great 
man,  who  seems  to  have  more  stomach  than 
brains." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Master  Barda- 
nou had  a  taste  for  epigrams,  and  passed  at 
Oberhausberg  for  a  singularly  bright  person. 

Those  who  heard  the  joke  about  the  new 
arrival  responded  to  it  by  a  loud  laugh,  in 
which  Mother  Hartmann  at  first  joined  ; 
when ,  shaking  her  head  with  a  qualified  air, — 
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"  But  money  is  better  than  mind,  neigh- 
bor/* said  she,  looking  at  the  barber ;  '*  for 
with  mind  one  may  p)  afoot,  while  money 
lets  yoa  roll  in  a  carnage.'* 

**  What  you  say  is  very  true,  Mother 
Hartmann,"  replied  the  Provencal,  with  a 
profound  air ;  '*  and,  meantime,  Qod  knows 
where  money  comes  from.  This  stranger 
who  has  just  arrived,  I  should  like  to  be 
told  what  he  has  done  to  deserve  to  travel  in 


a  camaee. 

*'  Hold  your  toneue,  Bardanou :  he  is  a 
baron,"  interrupted  a  fresh  and  lively 
voice. 

Bardanou  perceived  Master  Topfer's  god- 
child, who  iust  made  her  appearance  on  the 
door-step  of  the  inn. 

'*  A  oaronl"  repeated  he:  **  who  told 
you  that,  Nicette  ?  '^ 

*'  The  great  lacquey  who  attends  him. 
He  declared  that  the  Baron  must  not  be 
served  in  the  common  dining-room,  but 
that  every  thing  must  be  earned  into  the 
great  balcony  parlor." 

The  loafers  looked  up :  the  parlor  of 
which  Nicette  spoke  was  exactly  above 
them,  and  the  window  was  open  ;  but  the 
curtain  was  down,  so  that  they  could  not 
see  anything. 

"  Then  you  have  laid  the  table  for  him 
there  ?  "  asked  Mother  Hartmann,  looking 
Qp  toward  the  balcony  parlor. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  young  girl;  "the 
Baron  did  not  choose  to  have  our  china  nor 
oar  glass :  he  always  carries  with  him  a 
silver  service,  and  I  saw  his  valet  take  it 
from  a  large  mahogany  box." 

A  murmur  of  surprise  and  admiration 
arose  in  the  crowd.  The  Proven9al  alone 
flhru^ed  his  shoulders. 

"  xhat  is  to  say  that  the  Baron  can 
neither  eat  nor  drink  like  other  Christians," 
replied  he  ironically.  "  He  must  have  a 
room  to  himself,  and  silver  dishes.  The 
great  king  Solomon  vras  ri^ht  when  he 
said,  '  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanitj.'  " 

"  Come,  Ikirdanou,  you  are  speaking  ill 
of  your  neighbor  again ! "  mterrupted 
Nicette,  smiling. 

"  Neighbor !  "  repeated  the  barber ;  "  is 
a  baron  my  neighbor?  Let  me  alone;  I 
know  him,  your  great  man.  He  is  just  like 
all  the  great  lords  who  come  this  way. 
Did  you  hear  how  he  called  his  valet  who 
had  stopped  to  speak  to  Master  Topfcr,  — 
*  I  want  you,  Germain,  I  want  you ; '  as  if 
the  poor  fellow  had  not  a  right  to  talk  a 
moment.  This  baron  must  be  a  real 
tyrant." 

"  Ah  !  what  are  you  talking  about,  Bar- 
danou ?  "  cried  Nicette ;  "  God  grant  that  it 
is  not  true  what  you  are  saying.  Do  you 
know  why  he  is  going  into  the  Duchy  of 
Baden r' 

"Not  at  all." 


"  His  servant  tells  me,"  said  the  young 
girl,  lowering  her  voice,  "  that  he  is  going 
to  be  married." 

"  To  be  married  ?  " 

"  With  the  richest  heiress  gf  the  country, 
—  a  widow." 

"  Whom  he  does  not  know,  I  dare  say." 

"  That  I  cannot  teU." 

"  He  oueht  not  to  know  her.  These  people 
marry  in  the  same  way  they  do  business, — 
by  correspondence  ;  they  only  think  to 
satisfy  their  love  of  money." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bardanou :  you  are 
always  ready  to  judge  evil  of  others  with- 
out knowing  them." 

"  And  I  judge  worse  when  I  do  know 
them,"  added  the  barber. 

"  You  know  very  well,  however,  that 
ever^bodv  does  not  marry  to  grow  rich," 
rephed  the  young  girl  with  a  blush,  and  an 
averted  look  ;  "  there  are  people  who  con- 
sult only  their  affection." 

"  Like  me,  for  example,"  continued  Bar- 
danou gaily,  taking  Nicette 's  hand,  and 
making  her  look  at  him. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  mat- 
ter," said  the  young  girl  hastily. 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,^'  cried  the 
Provencal ;  "  you  know  very  well,  Nicette, 
that  I  do  not  run  afler  heiresses ;  and  that 
I  do  not  think  you  the  less  pretty  because 
father  Topfer  says  he  will  not  give  you  a 
dowry.  But  I,  I  am  an  original,  my  dear  ; 
a  philosopher,  as  your  godfether  says.  I 
have  ideas  on  these  subjects  di£^rent  from 
other  people.  Thus  my  blood  boils  when 
I  see  men  like  your  baron,  to  whom  fortune 
is  only  an  instrument  of  vanity,  of  tyranny, 
and  avarice  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that,  if  I  were  in  their  place,  I  should  do 
more  honor  to  the  choice  of  Providence." 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,  master 
Bardanou,"  remarked  the  old  tape-woman  : 
"  fortune  turns  characters  about  oddly." 

"  When  one  has  no  principles,"  cned  the 
Provencal,  with  animation,  "he  is  carried 
away  by  every  wind  that  blows,  like  a  kite. 
But  I,  I  know  what  I«want,  and  what  is 
right.  Mother  Hartmann.  I  have  my  philo- 
sophy. If  I  were  to  be  made  rich  the  next 
moment,  I  should  not  change  any  more  than 
the  steeple  of  our  church ;  you  would  see 
me  always  just,  always  as  disinterested 
and  good  as  I  am  now." 

Distrust  of  himself  was  not,  as  well  he 
perceived,  the  fault  of  Bardanou ;  all  the 
morality  and  good  sense  which  he  took 
from  his  neighoor,  he  placed  to  his  own 
account  vrith  scrupulous  exactness.  As 
well  pleased  vrith  his  own  person  as  he  was 
discontented  with  other  people,  he  would 
have  been  disposed  to  have  reproached  the 
Creator  for  having  made  man  in  his  own 
image,  instead  of  having  made  him  in  the 
image  of  Bardanou.    Once  launched  upon 
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this  stream,  he  fell  into  an  unmeasured 
improvisation.  He  explained  at  length  all 
the  great  and  useful  tnines  he  should  ac- 
comj^ish,  if  chance  should  suddenly  send 
him  one  of  those  American  uncles  who  are 
no  longer  met  with,  even  on  the  stage.  He 
passed  in  review  all  the  virtues  he  should 
oring  to  light, — all  the  merits  he  should 
exhibit ;  and  he  was  about  to  bestow  upon 
himself  an  apotheosis,  when  the  traveller 
who  had  occasioned  this  conversation  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  inn.  He  was  a 
man  about  the  age  of  forty;  somewhat 
corpulent,  a  little  oald,  and  whose  heavy 
features  would  have  revealed  his  German 
origin,  if  his  ultra-Germanic  accent  had  left 
the  least  doubt  in  this  regard.  Meantime, 
intelligence  sparkled  in  the  depths  of  his 
clear  blue  eye ;  and  prejudice  alone  could 
have  dictated  to  the  iProven^al  barber  the 
harsh  judgment  he  had  formed  of  him. 
The  Baron  addressed  the  group  round  the 
door  with  a  paternal  salute ;  and  said,  with 
a  smile :  — 

"  A  pretty  place,  gentlemen, — a  pretty 
place,  and  a  fine  day.*' 

The  persons  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self contented  themselves  with  returning 
his  salutation  without  speaking.  The  Ger- 
man  did  not  seem  to  be  discouraged  at  this 
Silence. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  still  smiling,  **  that 
the  country  is  good,  and  that  you  all  live 
happily  here." 

**  People  live  happily  when  they  have 
happiness  within  themselves,"  replied  Bar- 
danou,  sententiously.  The  Baron  made  a 
sign  of  assent. 

**  What  you  say,  sir,  is  very  sensible," 
replied  he,  with  a  respectful  tone ;  "  and  I 
hope  this  remark  is  the  fruit  of  your  own 
experience.  He  who  so  well  understands 
happiness  ought,  of  necessity,  to  possess 
it." 

**  We  do  what  we  can,"  said  Bardanou ; 
who  was  beginning  to  be  softened  by  the 
Baron's  civility.  **We  must  have  philo- 
sophy if  we  have  nothing  else." 

**  Do  you  have  to  complain  of  your 
business?"  asked  the  stranger,  with  in- 
terest. 

The  Provencal  shrun^ed  his  shoulders. 

"  I  never  complain,  Mr.  Baron,"  said  he, 
gravely ;  **  since  those  who  sow  complaints 
reap  only  discouragement.  I  cut  hair,  I 
shave  people,  I  dreiss  false  fronts,  and  for 
the  rest  I  wait  for  good  fortune." 

**  It  will  come,"  said  the  Baron;  "  be 
sure  it  vrill  come.    Chance  has  not  imitated 

Jrour  government;    it  has    maintained  its 
ottery,  and  a  good  number  may  always  be 
hoped  for." 

**  Hold !  speaking  of  numbers,  we  have 
two,"  cried  Nicetto :  what  if  we  should 
gain  the  oastle  !  " 


*'  A  castle,"  repeated  the  stranger;  his 
attention  excited. 

*'  With  the  land  and  forests,"  finished 
Bardanou.  A  travelling  agent  from  Frank- 
fort came  along  here  three  months  ago  to 
sell  the  tickets,  and  Nicette  persuaded  me 
to  take  one." 

"  It  does  not  surely  refer  to  the  domain 
of  Rovembourg  ?  *' 

'*  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  not 
looked  at  my  numbers  since ;  but  I  must 
have  them  here." 

The  barber  looked  in  an  old  pocket-book, 
and  drew  out  a  prospectus  and  a  ticket. 

"  That  is  the  very  thing,"  smd  he,  after 
having  cast  his  eyes  on  the  prospectus. 
'  Domain  of  Rovembourg,  situated  two 
miles  from  Badewiller,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Black  Forest.'  "  The  fortunate  number 
vrill  be  drawn  the  20th  of  July." 

"  It  has  been  drawn,"  sud  the  stranger, 
quietly. 

"  And  do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  66." 

Bardanou  turned  his  eyes  upon  his 
ticket,  uttered  a  cry,  and  grew  pale. 
"  66,"  stammered  he ;  "  did  you  say  66?  " 

"  Without  doubt." 

"Look,  look!  I  have  66." 

He  showed  everybody  his  ticket,  which 
he  lifled  triumphantly  above  his  head. 
The  stranger,  whoso  countenance  changed, 
approached  with  interest ;  but,  after  having 
looked  at  the  number,  he  uttered  a  joyflu 
cry,  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  stopped 
suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  an  idea ;  and, 
looking  at  Bardanou  with  that  roguish 
good-humor  which  seemed  to  be  natural 
to  him,  he  bowed  in  sign  of  congratulation. 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  good  fortune 
was  immediately  known  by  the  keeper  of 
the  Post-house,  and  spread  througn  the 
whole  neighborhood.  The  Provencal,  who 
retreated  to  his  shop,  was  soon  assailed  by 
a  crowd  of  people  who  came  to  compliment 
him  upon  his  unexpected  luck.  He  still 
retained  some  doubts  in  the  midst  of  his 
joy ;  but  the  Baron  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
Frankfort  Gazette,  which  contained  all  the 
details  of  the  drawing,  and  confirmed 
the  news  in  a  vray  to  leave  no  uncertainty. 

Bardanou  at  first  bore  his  wonderful 
change  very  well.  Afler  the  first  emotion 
of  joy  and  surprise,  he  resumed,  in  appear- 
ance, his  sang-froid,  and  began  to  converse 
amicably  with  those  who  came  to  talk  with 
him;  only  his  voice  was  pitched  higher 
than  usual,  his  manner  was  more  assured, 
and  his  afiability  more  nuuestic.  The 
barber  was  evidently  turning  mto  a  great 
lord.  He  saluted  the  people  with  his  hand, 
threw  his  head  back,  and  talked  of  his 
plans  with  a  superb  nonchalance.  He  did 
not  know  whether  he  should  go  to  inhabit 
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his  castle  of  Rovcmbourg ;  he  had  always 
been  very  partial  to  Oberhausberg ;  as  a 
Frenchman,  he  belonged  to  France. 

He  added  some  allusion  to  his  project  of 
marriage  with  Nicette,  who  listened  in 
amazement,  and  received  the  congratula- 
tioDs  of  her  companions. 

Meantime  the  notary  had  hastened  to 
point  out  to  Bardanou  the  steps  he  ought  to 
take.  The  first,  in  his  opimon,  was  to  set 
out  for  Rovembourg,  where  in  a  few  days  all 
the  parties  interested  were  to  assemble. 
It  was  there  only  that  the  new  proprietor 
conld  enter  into  possession  of  the  estate. 

Bardanou  acceded  to  this  counsel,  and 
declared  that  he  would  set  out  immediately. 
The  wine-merchant  recommended  his  char- 
a-ifoncs,  and  the  yine-dresser  his  horse  ;  but 
Bardanou  thanked  them  with  a  regal  smile : 
in  his  new  position  he  could  not  travel  like 
a  parvenu.  His  arrival  at  Rovembourg 
must  agree  with  his  title.  For  his  part,  he 
was  above  such  vanities ;  but  ho  must  sub- 
mit to  established  prejudices,  respect  cus- 
tom, and  not  cause  scandal.  Consequently 
Master  Topfer  must  furnish  his  best  postr 
chaise  ana  his  finest  horses.  The  barber, 
moreover,  jpersuaded  Topfer  to  accompany 
him  with  Nicette  and  the  notary,  who  was 
to  arrange  the  articles  of  his  taking  pos- 
session. In  this  way  he  should  present  him- 
self at  Rovembourg  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  god-daughter  of  the  innkeeper  made  no 
objection  to  the  arrangement,  ohe  did  not 
inquire  whether  the  Provencal  attached  her 
to  his  car  from  love  or  pride,  and  whether 
she  was  to  be  there  a  joyful  associate  or  only 
an  ornament.  Without  suspicion,  and  as 
simple  hearts  always  are,  she  was  grate- 
ful to  Bardanou  for  his  remembrance  oT  her, 
and  felt  her  affection  to  him  increased. 

As  we  have  said,  the  intoxication  of  the 
barber  was  at  first  moderated.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  eet  his  mind  accustomed  to  the 
change  which  had  taken  place ;  he  could 
scarcely  believe  it  himself.  His  new  posi- 
tion seemed  to  him  like  a  dream,  which, 
while  it  had  the  appearance  of  reality, 
left  him  in  a  confused  state  of  doubt.  But, 
as  the  post-chaise  went  forward,  certainty 
took  more  and  more  possession  of  the  mind 
of  Bardanou,  and  he  felt  his  intoxication. 
At  every  relay  his  manners  became  more 
aristocratic;  his  ideas,  at  first  restrained 
within  just  limits,  escaped  in  puffs  of  ego- 
tism  or  pride,  of  which  Nicette  took  no 
notice,  and  the  notary  allowed  to  pass  out 
of  respect  for  his  new  client.  The  fame  of 
what  had  enriched  Bardanou  spread  as  they 
went  along ;  postilions  transmitted  it  to 
postilions ;  ana,  all  along  the  road,  people 
said, — 

**  Here  is  the  proprietor  of  the  domain  of 
Rovembourg ; "  just  as  they  said  in  the  time 
of  Pnss  in  Soots,  "  Here  is  the  equipage  of 


the  Marquis  of  Carabas."  Every  one  of 
these  cries  was  like  a  puff  of  wind  which 
inflated  the  heart  of  Baraanou.  Having  be- 
come an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration, 
he  felt  himself  like  a  prince  travelling  incog- 
nito. From  time  to  time,  he  leaned  from 
the  vrindows  of  the  carriage  to  show  himself 
to  these  brave  people  who  were  running  to 
see  him ;  he  bowed  his  head  to  them  ;  he 
threw  majestically  handfuls  of  sous  to  the 
poor ;  if  he  had  not  been  in  a  hurry,  he 
would  have  offered  them  his  hand  to  kiss. 

At  the  last  inn  at  which  they  stopped,  he 
found  finult  with  the  service ;  the  linen  was 
coarse,  the  china  cracked,  the  covers  tar- 
nished ;  he  declared  that  in  future,  wlM|  he 
lefl  his  castle,  he  would,  like  the  Bfion, 
take  with  him  his  own  silver  traftffing 
service.  The  wine  appeared  equally  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  the  host  was  compelled 
to  brin?  him  some  bottles  which  had  been 
put  aside  for  great  occasions. 

Finally  the  Castle  of  Rovembourg  ap- 
peared in  the  horizon,  with  its  avenues  of 
pines,  above  which  were  seen  the  pointed 
roofs  of  its  towers.  Bardanou  had  the 
horses  put  to  a  walk  that  he  might  better 
enjoy  the  view.  Nicette  shoutea  vrith  ad- 
miration at  the  sight  of  the  meadows 
enamelled  with  flowers ;  the  notary  praised 
in  a  low  tone  the  fields  and  the  forests ;  and 
Master  Topfer  enjoyed  the  sight  of  some 
horses  who  were  galloping  about  the 
pasture.  Bardanou  alone  Kept  silence.  At 
sight  of  the  turrets  of  Rovembourg,  a  new 
idea  assailed  him.  He  wondered  if  any 
title  was  attached  to  his  domain,  and  if  ho 
might  not  perhaps  be  called  Count  or  Duke 
of  Rovembourg.  The  right  to  this  title  now 
seemed  to  be  entirely  necessary  to  his  posi- 
tion ;  without  it,  Master  Bardanou  would  al- 
ways have  the  air  of  a  citizen  grown  rich  ; 
fortune  was  good  in  itself,  but  nobility 
seemed  indispensable  to  using  it  well. 

The  barber  was  deep  in  these  reflections 
when  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  castle. 
Nicette  proposed  to  descend ;  but  Bardanou 
chose  to  enter  his  new  dwelling  like  a  mas- 
ter. He  would  wait  till  the  porter,  who 
was  absent,  came  to  open  the  iron  gate  be- 
fore the  post-chaise,  which  penetrated  the 
court  of  honor,  the  horses  on  full  trot,  and 
the  whips  cracking  merrily.  Bardanou  had 
learned  from  the  porter  that  the  man  of 
business  from  Frankfort  would  not  arrive 
till  the  next  day  but  one,  but  that  the  niece 
of  the  former  proprietor,  Madame  de  Ran- 
doux,  was  at  the  castle. 

The  latter  soon  appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  steps,  where  she  received  the  Provencal 
with  all  the  grace  of  a  woman  of  fiuihion, 
and  all  the  coraiality  of  a  citizen. 

Madame  de  Randoux  was  a  widow  of  ^ye 
and  twenty,  more  agreeable  than  pretty, 
but  of  elegant  manners  and  charming  con- 
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versation.  She  weloomed  Bardanou  and 
his  companions  with  great  afiability,  and 
introduced  them  into  a  rich  saloon  furnished 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  barber  found  there  the  Baron,  who 
had  preceded  him  by  a  few  hours,  and 
whom  the  young  widow  presented  to  him  as 
an  old  friend.  Kefreshments  were  served,  to 
which  Bardanou  did  the  honors  with  the 
ease  of  a  proprietor  who  uses  what  is  his 
own.  Maoame  de  Randoux  proposed  after- 
ward to  visit  the  domain,  and  ordered  the 
horses  put  to  the  carriage,  in  which  she 
seated  herself  with  the  Provencal,  Nicette, 
and  the  Baron. 

lou  could  not  contain  himself:  his 
joyfltd  pride  amounted  to  delirium.  Seated 
on  tuft  soft  cushions  of  the  caliche,  he  looked 
down  vfith  a  scornful  pity  on  the  peasants 
who  passed  him  in  the  road  on  foot.  He 
no  longer  thought  of  returning  their  saluta- 
tions ;  these  persons  had  henceforth  nothing 
in  common  with  him  ;  they  were  men  of  an- 
other species,  good  for  notliing  but  to  be  set 
to  work. 

He  showed  himself  but  half  satisfied  with 
the  estate.  He  spoke  of  improvements,  em- 
bellishments, and  finished  oy  declaring  he 
would  make  Rovembourg  a  real  princely 
residence.  Madame  de  liandoux  gaily  as- 
sented; the  Baron,  in  a  more  reserved 
manner.  Bardanou  did  not  doubt  but  he 
was  jealous,  and  promised  himself  that  he 
would  never  indulge  so  base  a  sentiment. 
Consequently  he  continued  to  put  on  lordly 
airs,  complaining  of  the  roads,  the  bad  state 
of  the  fences,  and  the  negligence  of  the 
forest-keepers. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 
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Good  and  Evil  in  Both.  By  Henry  P. 
Tappan.  2  vols.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

This  appears  to  us  one  of  the  best  books 
of  travels  that  have  appeared  for  a  long 
time.  Prof.  Tappan  has  a  highly  cultivated, 
philosophic,  ana  observing  mind;  and  his 
remarks  and  suggestions  on  his  travelling 
experience  are  ror  that  reason  entitled  to 
more  than  usual  consideration,  beinz  more- 
over given  in  a  style  of  unpretendmg  and 
scholarly  elegance .  We  are  glad ,  th  erefore , 
that  he  has  seen  fit  to  intrwiuce  into  the 
account  of  his  journey  passages  of  a  more 
reflective  tone  than  is  common  with  Euro- 
pean tourists.  His  discussions  of  the  Uni- 
versity systems  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  for  example,  and  his  incidental 
criticisms  on  the  public  institutions,  man- 
ners, arts,  and  literature  of  the  countries 


visited,  are  pertinent  and  well  considered. 
His  descriptions  of  foreign  scenery,  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  architectural  remains, 
are  appreciative,  yet  do  not  disgust  us  by 
that  maudlin  enthusiasm  and  hysterical 
rhetoric  which  we  have  sometimes  observed 
in  similar  works.  He  has  also  reviewed  at 
some  length  the  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  Holland ;  a  country  which  does  not 
generally  receive  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves from  the  traveller. 


A  Selection  of  English  Stnontms.  Bos- 
ton &  Cambridge  [reprinted] :  James 
Munroe  &  Co. 
This  is  one  of  Whately's  books :  it  is 
reprinted  here  from  the  second  English 
revised  and  enlarged  edition.  The  author *s 
treatises  on  **  Logic  "  and  **  Rhetoric  *'  have 
shown  how  accurate  he  is  in  his  definitions, 
how  nice  in  his  distinctions,  and  how  clear 
and  intelligible  in  his  explanations  ;  and 
these  qualities  are  precisely  what  we  should 
wish  in  the  compiler  of  a  book  of  synonyms 
like  this.  For  tnis  book  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  catalogue  of  the  words  in  the 
language  having  the  same  or  similar  mean- 
ings, since  it  undertakes  to  point  out  the 
dinerences  between  the  various  words,  and 
thus  determine  the  proper  one  to  bo  selected 
for  use  in  particular  cases.  Besides  the 
qualifications  we  have  mentioned,  which 
render  Whately  a  peculiarly  fit  person  for 
making  this  book,  there  may  be  added 
what  18  of  no  trifling  importsmoe,  —  that 
his  authority  is  so  high  tnat  it  adds  addi- 
tional weight  to  his  arguments  and  con- 
clusions. 

The  correct  use  of  words  is  a  beauty  in 
composition  that  is  too  much  neglected 
now-a-days,  even  by  writers  of  some  pre- 
tensions; very  little  discrimination  is  em- 
ployed in  the  selection  of  epithets  and 
appellatives,  and  our  language  seems  to  be 
in  some  danger  of  becoming  a  confused 
mixture  of  words,  which  could  only  be 
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**bad,"  and  "  indifierent."  The  use  of 
the  little  book  before  us  would  do  much  to 
prevent  such  a  result.  For,  besides  the 
examples  which  are  contained  in  its  pases, 
its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  engender  habits 
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We  might  quote  some  of  the  instances 
of  the  peculiarly  happy  treatment  of  words 
which  abound  in  this  work;  and,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  in  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  difler  from  the  author  on  comparatively 
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necessary,  since  we  hope  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  will  examine  the 
book  themselves,  especially  when  we  I'^ure 
them  that  it  really  deserves  their  atten- 
tion. 
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Tkln&bls  wjqoiiitJcni. 
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gilt. 
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HAETABD  ALUIINI  7E8TIVAL. 

Wk  noticed  briefly  in  the  last  number  of 
**  To-Day  "  the  celebration  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Alamni  of  Harvard  College,  at 
Cambridge,  on  July  22,  the  day  succeeding 
Commencement.  Of  the  addresses  made  at 
dinner  on  that  occasion,  none  was  more 
pleasant  or  more  interesting,  and  none  has 
Deen  more  highly  commended,  than  the 
opening  remarks  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
the  Pr^ident  of  the  Association.  No  ade- 
quate report  of  these  remarks  has  yet  been 
published.  We  are  fortunate,  therefore,  in 
Deing  able  to  lay  them  before  our  readers  in 
full  to-day :  — 

Brethren,  —  I  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome 
to  these  academic  festivities.  We  fulfil  a 
long-cherished  desire  in  holding  this  joyous 
meeting  of  so  many  of  the  children  of  our 
venerable  Alma  Mater.  We  indulge  the 
fond  hope  that  this  day's  success  may  lead 
to  a  regular  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the 
Alumni.  We  trust,  if  it  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived, that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  a 
periodical  if  not  an  annual  festival  of  this 
kind  shall  bring  together — firom  the  North 
and  firom  the  South,  from  the  East  and  from 
the  West,  from  all  the  borders  of  their  dis- 
persion— the  mtefiil  children  of  Harvard, 
to  renew  the  Idndlj  associations  of  early 
days,  and  to  pour  mto  the  cup  of  life,  in 
which  time  and  fortune  and  care  have  min- 
eled  their  various  ingredients,  one  sweet 
drop  of  balm  from  the  academic  Gilead. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  of  late  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a 
meeting  as  we  now  witness.  I  am  sure  you 
are  aU  sensible  to  the  courtesy  of  a  portion 
d  our  brethren  who  have  removed  the  pre- 
sent year  the  chief  of  those  obstacles. 

The  duties  of  the  chair,  on  the  present 
occasion,  have  at  once  been  rendered  in 
some  respects  more  difficult,  and  in  some 
respects  easier  of  performance,  by  the  rich 
intellectual  treat  which  we  have  enjoyed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  Comparatively 
easy,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  readi^  be  dis- 
pensed firom  attempting  to  go  over  any  part 
of  the  ground  which  has  been  so  ably  tra- 
velled by  the  orator  of  the  day;  but  still 
difficult,  in  performing  even  the  humble 
part  which  custom  assigns  to  the  chair  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  to  gain  audience  from 
in  which  the  charm  of  such  a  voice  is 


still  lingering.  He  has  treated  vnth  so 
much  taste,  judgment,  and  power  —  with 
such  choice  of  learning  and  beauty  of  illus- 
tration—  all  the  appropriate  topics  of  the 
occasion,  that  common  prudence  teaches 
me  not  to  attempt  to  say  in  other  words 
what  he  has  said  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mended. 

«  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  to  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or,  with  taper  light. 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  Heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

Instead  of  engaging  in  any  such  foolish 
attempt,  I  ought  rather  to  apologize  to  you, 
brethren,  for  oeing  here  at  all.  I  feel  that 
it  is  little  better  than  high  treason  against* 
that  impersonal  despotic  sovereign  that  has 
lately  set  up  his  throne  among  us  under  the 
name  of  **  Young  America."  A  few  weeks 
since,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  literary 
friend  at  the  South,  a  careful  student  of  our 
language,  asking  of  me  if  I  could,  by 
chance,  give  him  any  information  as  to  the 
etymology  and  real  meaning  of  the  phrase 
**  old  fogy."  There  was  an  inquinr  to  put 
to  a  man  who  entered  college  forty-five 
years  ago  this  Commencement !  It  was 
like  questioning  a  man  whose  father  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  as  to  the 
comparative  strength  of  manilla  and  hempen 
rope.  I,  however,  put  as  good  a  face  as  I 
could  on  the  matter ;  was  aware,  in^  gen- 
eral way,  what  the  phrase  implied :  it  was 
the  essence,  the  quintessence,  of  all  that  is 
obsolete,  square-toed,  and  behind  the  age ; 
that,  in  the  language  of  our  school-boy 
declamation,  '^  the  atrocious  crime  of  being 
fifly  or  sixty  years  old  was  one  not  to  be 
palliated  or  denied :  "  but,  as  for  throwing 
any  light  on  such  a  subject,  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  throwing  light  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon.  Whetner  the  phrase  comes  fi*om 
"fog"  (watery  vapor),  to  indicate  the 
cloudy  stupidity  which  of  course  settles 
upon  a  man  who  has  reached  that  very  un- 
certain period  of  life  which  is  called  "  a 
certain  age,"  —  whether  it  is  from  "fog," 
as  signifying  the  yellow,  vri thered  grass, 
which  covers  the  fields  in  autumn,  and 
appropriately  symbolizes 

"  The  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose," 

who,  though  turned  of  fifty,  presumes  to 
take  up  the  room  on  Commencement-days 
and  at  Alumni  feasts,  which  were  better 
left  to  the  young  and  verdant,  —  I  say, 
brethren,  on  these  points  I  did  not  under- 
take to  decide.  In  fact,  I  was  rather  net- 
tled at  the  inquiry  as  addressed  to  me.  I 
thought  my  friend  might  have  sought  the 
information  of  some  one  who  coula  speak 
from  experience,  if  any  such  individual  could 
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be  found,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted : 
for  as  '*  enough,"  applied  to  money,  means 
a  little  more  than  a  man  has ;  so  1  suppose 
**  old  fogy  "  (though  I  really  know  nothing 
about  it)  means  a  person  at  any  rate  a  little 
older  than  the  one  of  whom  the  inquiry  is 
made.  Of  course,  brethren,  it  does  not  in- 
clude any  one  at  this  table ;  least  of  all, 
any  of  us  youthful  feUows,  who  entered 
college  as  lately  as  1807. 

But  short  as  the  time  is  since  I  entered 
college  (only  half  as  long  as  that  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  seven 
years'  war),  it  has  made  me  the  witness  of 
a  wonderful  change,  both  materially  and  in- 
tellectually, in  fSa  that  concerns  our  Alma 
Mater,  Let  me  sketch  you  the  outlines  of 
the  picture,  fresh  to  my  mind's  eye  as  the 
image  in  the  Camera,  which  the  precincts 
of  the  college  exhibited  in  1807.  The  Com- 
mon was  then  unenclosed.  It  was  not  so 
much  traversed  by  roads  in  all  directions ; 
it  was  at  once  all  road  and  no  road  at  all, — 
a  waste  of  mud  and  of  dust,  according  to 
the  season,  without  grass,  trees,  or  fences. 
As  to  the  streets  in  those  days,  the  *'  Appian 
Way  "  existed  then  as  now  ;  and  I  must 
allow  that  it  bore  the  same  resemblance  then 
as  now  to  the  Regina  Viarum,  by  which  the 
consuls  and  proconsuls  of  Rome  went  forth 
to  the  conquest  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and 
the  East.  Neither  Church-street  nor  any  of 
the  streets  north  of  Kirkland-street  (not 
then  sq  called),  nor  Quincy-street,  nor  any 
of  its  parallels,  nor  Cambridge-street,  nor,  I 
think,  Broadway,  nor  Harvard-street,  nor 
Mount  Auburn-street,  had  then  been  opened. 
The  old  Charlestown  Road,  now  known 
as  Kirkland-street  (probably  the  first  road 
opened  in  Massachusetts  after  the  landing 
of  the  venerable  progenitor  of  the  orator  of 
the  day),  and  the  old  road  through  Cam- 
bridgeport,  —  not  a  very  old  road  then,  for  it 
was  laid  out  about  1793,  —  furnished  the 
only  direct  communication  with  Boston. 
The  only  public  vehicle  was  an  old-fiswhioned 
two-horse  stage-coach,  which  made  the  trip 
twice  a  day.  The  railway,  I  need  not  add, 
is  a  thing  of  yesterday.  What  Steward 
Gannett  would  have  thought,  if  told  that  in 
forty  years  his  quiet  mansion  would  give  way 
to  a  station-house,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

As  to  public  buildings  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  University,  with  the  exception  of 
the  episcopal  church,  no  one  of  the  churches 
now  stanoing  was  then  in  existence.  The 
old  parish  church  has  disappeared,  with  its 
sqjuare  pews,  and  galleries  ttom  which  you 
might  almost  jump  into  the  pulpit.  It 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  space  between 
Dane  Hall  and  the  old  Presidential  House. 
I  planted 'a  row  of  elm  and  oak  trees  a  few 
years  a»>  on  the  spot  where  it  stood,  for 
which,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  hope  to  be 
kindly    remembered    by    posterity.      The 


wooden  building  now  used  as  a  gymtiasium, 
and,  I  believe,  for  some  other  purposes, 
then  stood  where  Lyceum  Hall  now  stands. 
It  was  the  country  court-house  ;  and  there 
I  often  heard  the  voice  of  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  Parsons.  Graduates'  Hall 
did  not  exist ;  but  on  a  part  of  the  site, 
and  behind  the  beautiful  linden-trees  still 
flourishing,  was  an  old  black  wooden  house, 
the  residence  of  the  professors  of  mathe- 
matics. A  little  farther  to  the  north,  and 
just  at  the  corner  of  Church-street  (which 
was  not  then  opened),  stood  what  was 
dignified  in  the  annual  CoUege  Catalogue 
—  (which  was  printed  on  one  side  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  was  a  novelty)  —  as  "  the 
College  House."  The  cellar  is  still  visible. 
By  the  students,  this  edifice  was  disrespect- 
fully called  "  Wis  wall's  Den,"  or,  for  brevi- 
ty, **  the  Den."  I  lived  in  it  in  my  freshman 
year.  Whence  the  nsLine  of  "  Wiswall's 
Den  "  I  hardly  dare  say  :  there  was  some- 
thing worse  than  "  old  fogy  "  about  it. 
There  was  a  dismal  tradition  that,  at  some 
former  period,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
murder.  A  brutal  husband  had  dragged 
his  wife  by  the  hair  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
and  then  killed  her.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  murder,  —  and  what  day  that  was 
no  one  knew,  —  there  were  sights  and 
sounds,  —  flitting  garments  daggled  in 
blood,  plaintive  screams,  —  stridor  ferri 
tracttBque  catena,  —  enough  to  appal  the 
stoutest  sophomore.  But,  for  myself,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  got  through  my  freshman 
year  without  having  seen  the  ghost  of  Mr. 
Wiswall  or  his  lamented  lady.  I  was  not, 
however,  sorry  when  the  twelvemonth  was 
up,  and  I  was  transferred  to  that  li^ht,  airy, 
well- ventilated  room.  No.  20Hollis;  being 
the  inner  room,  ground  floor,  north  entry  of 
that  ancient  and  respectable  edifice. 

As  to  academic  buildings,  properly  so 
called,  neither  Graduates'  Hall,  Dane  Hall, 
Holworthy,  University,  or  Gore  Hall,  nor 
Divinity  Hall,  Scientific  Hall,  nor  the  Ob- 
servatory, then  existed.  Of  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  dwelling  houses  in  or  near  the 
college  enclosure,  the  old  Presidential  House 
and  the  house  east  of  it  alone  were  stand- 
ing in  my  time,  and  one  or  two  then 
standing  are  gone.  The  college  buildings 
then  in  existence  were  Massachusetts,  Har- 
vard, Hollis,  Holden,  and  Stoughton,  the 
latter  of  which  was  built  but  three  years 
before  I  entered.  On  the  lower  floor  of 
Harvard  were  the  chapel  and  commons 
hall ;  above  were  the  libranr  and  the  phi- 
losophy chamber.  But  Homen,  although 
the  smallest  of  the  five  buildings,  was,  m 
some  respects,  the  most  remarkable.  Its 
western  end  was  divided  into  four  reci- 
tation-rooms ;  its  eastern  end  contained,  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  chemical  lecture-room 
and  laboratory,  and  up  stairs  the  anatomi- 
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cal  lecture  and  dissecting  rooms.  In  these 
last-named  rooms  was  given  all  the  in- 
struction to  the  students  of  the  medical 
school,  and  to  the  undergraduates  of  the 
senior  class  who  chose  also  to  attend  the 
lectures.  In  the  four  rooms  just  mentioned^ 
at  the  western  end  of  the  building,  the 
four  college  classes  attended  their  daily 
redtations,  not  in  subdivisions  as  now,  but 
altogether ;  the  classes  being  about  as  large 
as  at  present.  Yet  there  was  no  crowd  nor 
inconvenience.  There  was  room  for  every 
tutor,  and  every  professor,  every  course, 
and  every  class.  The  smallest  classes  filled 
it:  but  the  largest  did  not  crowd  it. 
Nor  was  the  want  of  elbow-room  ever  felt, 
till  we  moved  out  of  Holden  into  ten  or 
fifleen  spacious  lecture-rooms  and  recita- 
^  laon-rooms  in  the  other  college  halls,  in 
^  which  we  have  suffered  greatly  for  want  of 
accommodation  ever  since.  I  really  think 
the  name  of  **  Holden  '*  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  capacity  for  holding 
every  body  and  every  thing. 

As  to  these  beautiful  grounds,  now  so 
great  an  ornament  to  the  institution,  they 
were  far  less  so  then.  A  handsome  white 
paling  bounded  them  on  the  west ;  and 
there,  I  think,  the  change  has  not  been  an 
improvement.  V^ithin  the  grounds,  a  low 
unpainted  board  fence  ran  along  south  of 
Massachusetts  and  east  of  Hollis  and 
Stoaghton,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
rods,  forming  an  enclosure  of  the  shabbiest 
kind.  The  college  wood-yard  was  advan- 
tageously posted  on  the  site  of  University 
Hall;  and  &rther  to  the  north-east, 
stretched  an  indefinite  extent  of  wild  pas- 
ture and  whortleberry  swamp,  the  depths 
of  which  were  rarely  penetrated  by  the 
most  adventurous  freshman.  Of  the  trees 
which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds,  the  largest  only  date  from  a 
period  before  my  S&y,  A  large  majority  of 
the  rest  were  subsequently  plante^^  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Higginson,  the  college 
steward,  and  Mr.  Lowell,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Corporation  ;  —  gentlemen 
of  taste  and  intelligence,  who,  by  this  act 
of  liberal  forethought,  have  earned  the 
thanks  of  every  son  of  Harvard. 

Such  was  the  physical  aspect  of  things 
within  the  precincts  of  the  University  forty- 
five  years  ago.  Of  the  intellectual  progress 
which  has  been  made  within  the  same 
period,  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  in 
fitting  terms.  It  is  a  common  impression 
among  '*  outsiders,"  that  institutions  like 
this  are  of  a  stereotyped  character ;  fixed, 
ri^d,  jealous  of  innovation,  slow  to  adopt 
improvements.  I  leave  other  collegiate  in- 
stitutions in  Europe  and  America  to  speak 
for  themselves;  but  I  aver  for  Harvard, 
that,  during  the  last  half-century,  she  is 
not  obnoxious  to  the  charge.    As  long  as 


my  experience  goes  back,  she  has  kept  up 
with  tne  progress  of  the  age.  Her  srowth 
in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  a  place  of 
education  has  been  not  less  signal  than  in 
those  material  aspects  I  have  hastily 
sketched.  With  the  exception  of  the  medi- 
cal department,  of  which  the  germ  existed, 
all  the  professional  schools  have  been  added 
to  the  University  since  my  graduation ; 
and  within  the  college  proper,  the  means 
of  instruction  have  been  multiplied,  and 
the  standard  of  attainment  raised  in  full 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  country 
m  all  other  respects.  When  I  entered 
college,  four  tutors  and  three  professors 
formed  the  academic  corps,  — men  never  to 
be  mentioned  by  me  but  with  respect  and 
gratitude ;  but  composing  an  inadequate 
faculty,  compared  with  the  numerous  and 
distinguished  body  by  whicli  instruction  is 
now  dispensed.  There  was  no  instruction 
in  any  of  the  modern  languages,  except  in 
French  to  those  who  chose  to  pay  for  it. 
The  professors  were  those  of  divinity,  ma- 
thematics, and  Hebrew ;  and  this  venerable 
language  was,  I  think,  required  to  be 
studiea  by  every  student,  whatever  his 
destination  in  life.  A  classmate  of  mine 
used  to  boast  that  he  beat  us  all  in  this 
department,  though  I  believe  it  sometimes 
happened  to  him  to  get  hold  of  the  wrong 
line  in  the  Latin  translation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  in  the  Hebrew  psalter,  and  so 
make  a  misfit  all  the  way  down.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assure  our  younger  brethren, 
that  they  enjoy  far  greater  advantages  in 
the  means  and  encouragements  to  improve- 
ment, and,  more  important  than  any  other, 
a  fiir  higher  standard  of  excellence,  than 
were  ever  enjoyed  by  their  fathers.  And 
this  in  every  department  of  knowledge  ;  — 
in  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  in  exact  science,  in  the  kingdoms 
of  nature,  in  ethics,  and  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind.  So  far  from  resistmg  innova- 
tion, if  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tremes in  either  direction,  it  has  been  in 
too  great  a  readiness  to  change. 

I  do  not  certainly  deny  that  in  this 
University,  as  in  every  other  which  deserves 
the  name  of  a  place  of  high  education, 
there  is  a  principle  of  stability  as  well  as  a 
principle  of  movement.  There  ought  to  be : 
the  conservative  element  is  as  important  in 
our  natures  and  in  all  our  relations  as  the 
progressive  element.  A  wise,  practical 
philosophy  combines  the  two.  Their  union 
18  a  pnmordial  law  of  the  universe.  T)ie 
force  which  draws  the  planets  downwaird 
to  the  sun  is  as  important  in  the  system  as 
that  which  impels  them  in  the  opposite 
direction;  nay,  it  contributes  as  much  to 
their  onward  movement  along  the  eternal 
pathways  of  the  sky.  The  harmonious 
adjustment    of   the    struggling    principles 
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preserves  the  sacred  equilibrium  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  their  attention  must  of  neces- 
sity be  directed  rather  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  already  recorded,  than  to 
the  extension  of  its  bmits ;  and  under  all 
circumstances  (except  as  far  as  mere  chance 
is  concerned),  the  first  step  toward  the 
discovery  of  new  truth  is  thoroughly  to 
master  what  is  already  known. 

l^or  this  reason,  in  a  place  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, those    demonstrated    principles    of 
science  which  were  true  when  the  morning 
stars  first  sang  together,  and  will  be  true 
when  the  heaven  has  departed  as  a  scroll ; 
those  laws  of  organic  and  animated  nature 
which  laid  down  the  lowest  pavements  of 
the  everlasting  hiUs,  and  ^ave  form  and 
sense   to  the   perished  myriads  which  in- 
habited them,  —  monsters  that  have,  as  it 
were,  been  recalled  to  life  by  the  Orator  of 
the  day  ;  those  creations  of  the  cultivated 
intellect  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
the  shock  of  wars,  the  vicissitude  of  races ; 
that    immortal    Diad  which   charmed  the 
young  civilization   of  Greece,  —  the  won- 
drous strains  of  the  tragic  trio  of  Athens ; 
those    glorious    oratorical  thunders  which 
have  been  so  worthily  described  to-da^ ; 
the  eloquence,  the  poetry,  —  that  divine 
iBneid,  —  which  satisfied  the  polished  cul- 
ture of  Rome,  and  with  the  literature  of 
Greece   has    stood  the    fastidious  test    of 
modern, criticism,  —  above  all,  those  ^at 
moral  sentiments  which  bind  the  rational 
universe  from  the   throne  of  God  to  the 
lowest  intelligence  which  kneels  at  his  foot- 
stool ;  —  I    say  these    great  fundamental 
ideas,  conceptions,  and  laws,  and  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  forms  in  which  they  have 
been  clothed  and  enunciated  from  the  days 
of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Euclid,  to  those  of 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  other 
kindred  minds  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
ought,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  to 
find  a  home  and  an  altar  in  a  place  of 
liberal  education.  Woe  to  the  man,  and  woe 
to  the  college,  and  woe  to  the  country,  that 
seeks  to  break  up  this  great  inteUectual 
community  of  our  race  ;  to  cut  asunder  all 
these  grand  moral  traditions ;  and  to  launch 
the  inmvidual  man  or  the  individual  gene- 
ration upon  an  ocean  of  vague  and  sceptical 
speculation,  without  looking  to  the  recorded 
wisdom  of  the  past  for  compass,  chart,  or 
pilot! 

Heaven  knows  I  am  no  enemy  to  progress. 
In  my  humble  measure  1  have  longed  ror  it, 
and  toiled  for  it ;  —  in  reference  to  some 
deep  questions,  I  have  wept  and  prayed  for 
it :  but  let  it  really  be  progress.  Move- 
ment is  not  necessanly  progress :  it  may  be 
sideways  or  backward.  I  doubt  that  pro* 
gress  which  denies  that  the  ages  before  us 
have  achieved  any  thing  worth  preserving. 


I  believe  in  both  parts  of  the  apostolic  rule, 
—  Prove  aU  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.  True  progr^  is  thoughtful, 
hopeful,  serene,  religious,  onward,  and 
upward.  To  the  youthful  mind  especially, 
an  entirely  unsuggested  and  ^original  course 
is  an  arrogant  delusion.  No  such  thing  is 
possible,  it  will  lean  on  some  support  and 
follow  some  guide ;  and  the  alternative  is 
that  of  the  truths  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  ages,  and  of  which  a  great  and 
liberal  seat  of  learning  should  be  the  intel- 
ligent expositor;  ana  the  doubtful  neolo- 
gisms of  the  day,  which,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  are  superseded  by  the  equally  doubtful 
neologisms  of  to-morrow.  That  navigator 
is  best  fitted  to  discover  new  worlds,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  who,  like  Columbus, 
has  learned  from  the  elder  pilots  the  depths 
and  shallows,  the  islands  and  the  continents, 
of  the  known  seas.  He  may  launch  boldly 
forth  ;  and,  if  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
to  a  pert  of  refuge,  he  will  take  care  to  cast 
anchor  in  terra  firman  and  not  in  the  "  scaly 
rind  "  of  some  uncouth  sea-monster,  where 
the  best  ground-tackle  will  stand  him  in 
little  stead. 

These,  however,  are  great  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, better  fitted  for  the  lecture-room 
than  the  dinner  table ;  and  I  would  end,  breth- 
ren, as  I  began,  by  bidding  you  welcome  to 
this  academical  festival.  Let  us  bring  to  it 
a  kindly  feeling  of  attachment  to  each  other, 
and  of  reverence  to  our  common  intellectual 
parent.  Let  us  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
teachers  of  our  youth,  and  return  them  an 
ample  though  perhaps  a  tardy  justice  for 
the  care  and  pains,  to  which  perhaps  at  the 
time  we  were  too  little  sensible.  Let  us 
especially  not  forget  the  great  and  good  men 
from  Harvard  down,  -^  the  long  line  of  bene- 
&ctors  of  earlier  and  later  days,  —  to  whom 
we  owe  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges 
and  blessings.  Let  us  do  something,  u  I 
may  use  the  expression,  to  organize  our  at- 
tachment to  our  Alma  Mater,  so  as  to 
strengthen  her  in  her  relations  with  society, 
and  increase  her  means  of  usefulness. 

And  now,  brethren,  I  think  the  less  of 
ceremony  on  this  occasion  the  better.  We 
are  honored  with  the  company  of  several 
distinguished  friends  not  belonging  to  our 
body,  whose  voices  you  will  deem  it  a  privi- 
lege to  hear.  There  are  those  at  the  table 
of  our  own  academic  fiunily,  who  never 
speak  but  to  please,  instruct,  and  animate. 
There  is  not  a  dass  present  from  which  you 
would  not  be  glad  to  hear.  The  chair  will 
exert  itself  to  call  upon  those  gentlemen  and 
brethren  to  whom  that  mark  of  respect  is 
first  due,  and  trusts  that  such  omissions  as 
may  take  place  from  the  want  of  time  will 
be  ascribea  to  any  other  cause  than  inten- 
tional neglect. 
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B08T0H  PXTBLIC  LIBSABT. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  plan  was 
originated,  some  time  since,  for  the  establish- 
ment in  Boston  of  a  free  pubUc  library. 
The  plan  received  a  powerful  encouragement, 
in  its  Tory  indpiency,  by  the  donation  firom 
several  gentlemen  of  a  large  collection 
of  public  documents  and  other  valuable 
worts,  and  has  since  received  much  sym- 
pathy and  aid  firom  various  quarters.  The 
library,  so  £Eur  as  it  exists  at  present,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, consisting  of  several  members  of  the 
City  Government,  together  with  some  other 
gentlemen  from  the  community  at  larse. 
On  the  31st  of  May  last,  a  committee  of  the 
trustees  vras  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Edward  Everett,  George  Ticknor,  Sampson 
Reed,  and  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  to  draft  a 
report  on  the  subject.  This  committee  has 
prepared  a  highly  interesting  document, 
which  is  now  printing,  and  will  shortly  be 
published  and  oistributed.  We  are  able  to 
lay  before  our  readers  to-day  an  extract  in 
iuivance.  The  report  commences  with  a 
review  of  the  history  of  books,  and  the 
means  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  their  circula- 
tion and  dissemination,  and  then  proceeds 
and  concludes  as  follows  :  — 

Strong  intimations,  therefore,  are  already 
given,  tnat  ampler  means,  and  means  better 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  condition  and  wants, 
are  demanded,  in  order  to  difiuse  through 
our  society  that  knowledge  without  which 
we  have  no  right  to  hope  that  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  will  be  as 
happy  and  prosperous  as  our  own.  The  old 
roods,  so  to  speak,  are  admitted  to  be  no 
longer  sufficient.  Even  the  more  modem 
turnpikes  do  not  satisfy  our  wants.  We 
ask  for  rail-cars  and  steamboats,  in  which 
many  more  persons  —  even  multitudes  — 
may  advance  together  to  the  great  end  of 
life,  and  go  faster,  ferther,  and  better  by 
the  means  thus  furnished  to  them,  than 
they  have  ever  been  able  to  do  before. 

l4owhere  are  the  intimations  of  this  de- 
mand more  decisive  than  in  our  own  city, 
nor,  it  is  believed,  is  there  any  city  of  equal 
sixe  in  the  world,  where  added  means  for 
general  popular  instruction  and  self-culture 
—  if  wisely  adapted  to  their  great  ends  — 
will  be  so  promptly  seized  upon  or  so  e£feo- 
tually  used,  as  they  will  be  here.  One  plain 
proof  of  this  is  the  large  number  of  good 
libraries  we  already  possess,  which  are  con- 
stantly resorted  to  by  those  who  have  the 
right,  and  which  yet,  it  is  well  known,  &il 
to  supply  the  demand  for  popular  reading. 
For  we  liave  respectable  libraries  of  almost 
every  class,  beginning  with  those  of  the 
Athenaeum,  of  the  American  Academy,  of 
the  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  General 


Court,  —  the  Social  Libranr  of  1792,  the 
Mercantile  Library,  the  Mechanics'  Appren- 
tices' Library,  the  Libraries  of  the  Natural 
History  Society,  of  the  Bar,  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Association,  of  the  Genealogical  Society, 
of  the  Medical  Society,  and  of  other  collec- 
tive and  corporate  boaies,  and  coming  down 
to  the  ^*  Circulating  Libraries  "  stnctly  so 
called,  the  Sunday-school  Libraries,  and  the 
collections  of  children's  books  found  occa- 
sionally in  our  Primary  Schools.  Now  all 
these  are  important  and  excellent  means  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  They  are  felt 
to  be  such,  and  they  are  used  as  such ;  and 
the  trustees  would  be  especially  carefhl  not 
to  diminish  the  resources  or  the  influence  of 
any  one  of  them.  They  are  sure  that  no 
public  library  can  do  it.  But  it  is  admitted, 
—  or  else  another  and  more  general  library 
would  not  now  be  urged,  —  that  these  valu- 
able libraries  do  not,  either  individually  or 
in  the  aggregate,  reach  the  great  want  of 
this  city,  considered  as  a  body  politic  bound 
to  train  up  it9  members  in  the  knowledge 
which  will  best  fit  them  for  the  positions 
in  life  to  which  they  may  have  b^n  bom, 
or  any  others  to  which  they  may  justly 
aspire  through  increased  intelligence  and 
personal  worthiness.  For  multitudes  among 
us  have  no  right  of  access  to  any  one  of  the 
more  considerable  and  important  of  these 
libraries ;  and,  except  in  rare  instances,  no 
library  among  us  seeks  to  keep  more  than 
a  single  copy  of  any  book  on  its  shelves,  so 
that  no  one  of  them,  nor,  indeed,  all  of  them 
taken  together,  can  do  even  a  tolerable 
amount  of  what  ought  to  be  done  towards 
satisfying  the  demands  for  healthy,  nourish- 
ing readmg  made  by  the  groat  masses  of  our 
people,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  purchase 
such  reading  for  themselves. 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
reading  ought  to  be  furnished  to  all,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  and  duty,  on  the 
same  principle  that  we  furnish  free  educa- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  as  a  part,  and  a  most  im- 
Eortant  part,  of  the  education  of  all.  For  it 
as  been  rightly  judged,  ithat,  —  under  poli- 
tical, social,  and  reli^ous  institutions  like 
ours,  —  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  means  of  general  information  should  be 
so  diffused  that  the  largest  possible  number 
of  persons  should  be  induced  to  read  and 
understand  questions  going  down  to  the 
very  foundations  of  social  order,  which  are 
constantly  presenting  themselves,  and  which 
we,  as  a  people,  are  constantly  required  to 
decide,  and  do  decide,  either  ignorantly  or 
wisely.  That  this  am  be  done,  —  that  is, 
that  such  libraries  can  be  collected,  and  that 
they  will  be  used  to  a  much  wider  extent 
than  libraries  have  ever  been  used  before, 
and  with  much  more  important  results,  — 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  if  it  can  be  done 
anywhere^  it  can  be  done  here  in  Boston ; 
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for  no  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  lying  so  compactly  together 
as  to  be  able,  with  tolerable  convenience, 
to  resort  to  one  library,  was  ever  before  so 
well  fitted  to  become  a  reading,  self-cultiva- 
ting population  as  the  popmation  of  our 
own  city  is  at  this  moment. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  however, — 
which  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  —  we 
must  use  means  which  have  never  before 
been  used ;  otherwise  the  library  we  propose 
to  establish  will  not  be  adjusted  to  its  es- 
pecial purposes.  Above  all,  while  the  right- 
ful claims  of  no  class,  however  highly  educa- 
ted already,  should  be  overlooked,  the  first 
regard  should  be  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
Free  Schools,  to  the  wants  of  those  who  can 
in  no  other  way  supply  themselves  with  the 
interesting  and  healthy  reading  necessary 
for  their  farther  education.  W  hat  precise 
plan  should  be  adopted  for  such  a  library,  it 
IS  not  perhaps  possible  to  settle  beforehand. 
It  is  a  new  thing,  a  new  step  forward  in 
general  education ;  and  we  must  feel  our 
way  as  we  advance.  Still,  certain  points 
seem  to  rise  up  with  so  much  prominence, 
that,  without  decidinj^  on  any  formal  ar- 
rangement, until  expenence  shall  show  what 
is  practically  useful,  we  may  perhaps  fore- 
see that  such  a  library  as  is  contemplated 
would  naturally  fall  into  four  classes,  viz. : 

I.  Books  that  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
labraryy  such  as  Cyclopaodias,  Dictionaries, 
important  public  documents,  and  books, 
which,  from  their  rarity  or  costliness,  can- 
not be  easily  replaced.  Perhaps  others 
should  be  specifically  added  to  this  list ; 
but,  afler  all,  the  trustees  would  be  sorry  to 
exclude  any  book  whatever  so  absolutely 
from  circulation,  that,  by  permission  of  the 
highest  authority  having  control  of  the 
library,  it  could  not,  in  special  cases,  and 
with  sufficient  pledges  for  its  safe  and 
proper  return,  be  taken  out.  For  a  book, 
it  snould  be  remembered,  is  never  so  much 
in  the  way  of  its  duty  as  it  is  when  it  is 
in  hand  to  be  read  or  consulted. 

II.  Books  thai  few  persona  will  wish  to 
read,  and  of  which,  therefore,  only  one 
copy  will  be  kept,  but  which  should  be 
permitted  to  circulate  fireely;  and  if  this 
copy  should,  contrary  to  expectation,  be  so 
often  asked  for  as  to  be  rarely  on  the 
shelves,  another  copy  should  then  be 
bought, —  or,  if  needful,  more  than  one  other 
copy,  —  so  as  to  keep  one  generally  at 
home,  especially  if  it  m  such  a  book  as  is 
often  wanted  for  use  there. 

III.  Books  that  will  be  often  asked  for 
(we  mean,  the  more  respectable  of  the 
popular  books  of  the  time),  of  which  copies 
should  be  provided  in  such  numbers,  that 
many  persons,  if  they  desu*e  it,  can  be 
reading  the  same  work  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  so  render  the    pleasant  and  healthy 


literature  of  the  day  accessible  to  the 
whole  people  at  the  only  time  they  care  for 
it,  —  tnat  is,  when  it  is  living,  fresh,  and 
new.  Additional  copies,  therefore,  of  any 
book  of  this  class  snould  continue  to  be 
bought  almost  as  long  as  they  are  urgently 
demanded;  and  thus,  by  following  the 
popular  taste,  —  unless  it  should  ask  for 
something  unhealthy,— ^ we  may  hope  to 
create  a  real  desire  for  general  reading,  and, 
by  permitting  the  freest  circulation  of  the 
books  that  is  consistent  with  their  safety, 
cultivate  this  desire  among  the  young,  and 
in  the  families  and  at  the  firesides  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  persons  in  the 
city. 

An  appetite  like  this,  when  formed,  will, 
we  fully  Dclieve,  provide  wisely  and  well  for 
its  own  wants.  The  popular,  current  lite- 
rature of  the  day  can  occupy  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  leisure  even  of  the  more  labo- 
rious parts  of  our  population,  provided  there 
should  exist  among  them  a  love  for  reading 
as  great,  for  instance,  as  the  love  for  public 
lecturing,  or  for  the  public  schools ;  and 
when  such  a  taste  for  books  has  once  been 
formed  by  these  lighter  publications,  then 
the  older  and  more  settled  works  in  Biogra- 
phy, in  History,  and  in  the  graver  depart- 
ments of  knowledge ,  will  be  demanded.  That 
such  a  taste  can  be  excited  by  such  means  is 
proved  from  the  course  taken  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  interests,  by  the 
publishers  of  the  popular  literature  of  the 
time  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
For  the  Harpers  and  others  began  chiefly 
with  new  novels  and  other  books  of  little 
value.  What  they  printed,  however,  was 
eagerly  bought  and  read,  because  it  was 
cheap  and  agreeable,  if  nothing  else.  A 
habit  of  reading  was  thus  formed.  Better 
books  were  soon  demanded,  and  gradually 
the  general  taste  has  risen  in  its  requisi- 
tions, until  now  the  country  abounds  with 
respectable  works  of  all  sorts, — such  as 
compose  the  three  hundred  volumes  of  the 
Harpers'  School  Library,  and  the  two 
hundred  of  their  Family  Library,  —  which 
are  read  by  great  numl>ers  of  our  people 
everywhere,  especially  in  New  England  and 
in  the  Middle  States.  This  taste,  therefore, 
once  excited,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  go  on 
of  itself  from  year  to  year,  demanding  better 
and  better  books ;  and  can,  as  we  believe, 
by  a  little  judicious  help  in  the  selections  for 
a  Free  City  Library,  nither  than  by  any 
direct  control,  restraint,  or  solicitation,  be 
carried  much  higher  than  has  been  com- 
monly deemed  possible ;  preventing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  deal  ot  the  mischievous, 
poor  reading  now  indulged  in,  which  is 
bought  and  paid  for,  by  ofiering,  withoiU 
pay,  good  reading,  which  will  be  attractive. 

Nor  would  the  process  by  which  this 
result  is  to  be  reached  be  a  costly  one ;  cer^ 
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tainly  not  ooetly  compared  with  its  beDefits. 
Nearly  all  the  most  popular  books  are,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  popularity,  cheap, 
—  most  of    them    very  cheap,  —  because 
large  editions  of  them  are  printed  that  are 
suited  to  the  wants  of  those  who  cannot 
aflbrd  to  buy  dear  books.    It  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  purchase  many 
copies  of  one  of  these  books ;  and  so  the  first 
outlay,  in  some  cases,  may  seem  consider- 
able.    But  such  a  passion  for  any  ^iven 
book  does  not  last  long ;  and,  as  it  subsides, 
the  extra  copies  may  be  sold  for  something, 
until  only  a  few  are  left  in  the  library,  or 
perhaps  only  a  single  one,  while  the  money 
receiYed  from  the  sale  of  the  rest  —  which, 
at  a  reduced  price,  would,  no  doubt  often  be 
bought  of  the  librarian  by  those  who  had 
been  most  interested  in  reading  them  — 
will  serre  to  increase  the  general  moans  for 
purchasing  others  of  the  same  sort.     The 
plan,  therefore,  it  is  believed,  is  a  practi- 
cable one,  so  far  as  expense  is  concerned, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  found  on  trial  much 
cheaper  and  much  easier  of  execution  than 
at  the  first  suggestion  it  may  seem  to  be. 

IV.  The  last  class  of  books  to  be  kept  in 
such  a  library  consist,  we  suppose,  oi perio- 
dical publications,  probably  excluding  news- 
pB^>eT8,  except  such  as  may  be  given  oy  their 
proprietors.  like  the  first  class,  they  should 
not  be  taken  out  at  all,  or  only  in  rare  and 
peculiar  cases ;  but  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
Reading  Room  accessible  to  everybody,  open 
aa  many  hours  of  the  day  as  possible,  and 
always  in  the  evening  ;  and  in  which  all  the 
books  on  the  shelves  of  every  part  of  the 
library  should  be  furnished  tor  perusal  or 
for  consultation  to  all  who  may  ask  for  them, 
except  such  persons  as  may,  urom  their  dis- 
orderly conduct  or  unseemly  condition, 
interfere  with  the  occupations  and  comfort 
<^  others  who  may  be  in  the  room. 

In  the  establishment  of  such  a  library,  a 
beginning  should  be  made,  we  think,  vnth- 
out  any  sharply  defined  or  settled  plan,  so 
as  to  be  governed  by  circumstances  as  they 
may  arise.  The  commencement  should  he 
made,  of  preference,  in  a  very  unpretending 
manner ;  erecting  no  new  building,  and 
making  no  show ;  out  spending  such  moneys 
as  may  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose, 
chiefly  on  books  that  are  known  to  be  really 
wanted,  rather  than  on  such  as  will  make 
an  imposing,  a  scientific,  or  a  learned  col- 
lection ;  trusting,  however,  most  confidently, 
that  sQch  a  library,  in  the  long  run,  will 
contain  all  that  anybody  can  reasonably  ask 
of  it.  For,  to  begin  by  making  it  a  really 
useful  library ;  by  awakening  a  general  in- 
terest in  it  as  a  cily  institution,  important 
to  the  whole  people,  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  an  element  of  their  happiness  and 
prosperity,  is  the  surest  way  to  make  it  at 
last  a  great  and  rich  library  for  men  of 


sdence,  statesmen  and  scholars,  as  well  as 
for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  many  of 
whom  are  al¥rays  successfully  struggling  up 
to  honorable  distinctions,  and  all  of  whom 
should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  do  it. 
Certainly  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with 
some  of  the  best  libraries  yet  formed  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Library,  whose  means  were  at  first 
extremely  humole  and  trifling,  compared  vnth 
those  we  can  command  at  the  outset.  Such  li- 
braries have  in  fact  enjoyed  the  public  favor, 
and  become  large,  learned,  and  scientific 
collections  of  books,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  have  been  found  generally  useful. 

As  to  the  terms  on  which  access  should 
be  had  to  a  city  library,  the  trustees  can 
only  say,  that  they  would  place  no  restric- 
tions on  its  use,  except  sucn  as  the  nature 
of  individual  books,  or  their  safety,  may 
demand ;  regarding  it  as  a  great  matter  to 
carry  as  many  of  tnem  as  possible  into  the 
home  of  the  young,  —  into  poor  families,  — 
into  cheap  boarding-houses ;  in  short,  wher- 
ever they  will  be  most  likely  to  afiect  life, 
and  raise  personal  character  and  condition. 
To  many  classes  of  persons  the  doors  of  such 
a  library  may,  we  conceive,  be  at  once 
opened  wide.  All  officers  of  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  including  the  police,  all 
clergymen  settled  among  us,  all  city  mis- 
sionaries, all  teachers  of  our  public  schools, 
all  members  of  normal  schools,  all  young 
persons  who  may  have  received  medals,  or 
other  honorary  distinctions,  on  leaving  our 
grammar  and  higher  schools,  and,  in  fact, 
as  many  classes  as  can  safely  be  intrusted 
with  it  as  classes,  might  enjoy,  on  the  mere 
names  and  personal  responsibility  of  the 
individuals  composing  them,  the  right  of 
taking  out  freely  all  books  that  are  permit- 
ted to  circulate,  receiving  one  volume  at  a 
time.  To  all  other  persons,  —  women  as 
well  as  men,  —  living  in  the  city,  the  same 
privilege  might  be  granted  on  depositing 
the  v^ue  ot  the  volume,  or  of  the  set  to 
which  it  may  belong ;  believing  that  the 
pledge  of  a  single  doUar,  or  even  less,  may 
thus  insure  pleasant  and  profitable  reading 
to  any  fiunily  among  us. 

In  this  way  the  trustees  would  endeavor 
to  make  the  Public  Library  of  the  city,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  crowning  glory  of  our 
system  of  city  schools ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  would  make  it  an  institution  fitted  to 
continue  and  increase  the  best  effects  of 
that  system,  by  opening  to  all  the  means  of 
self-culture  through  books,  for  whiph  these 
schools  have  been  specially  qualifying 
them. 

Such  are  the  views  entertained  by  the 

trustees,  with  reference  to  the  objects  to 

be  attained  by  the  foundation  of  a  public 

library,  and  the  mode  of  effecting  them. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  briefly  what 
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steps  should  be  adopted  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  design. 

If  it  were  probable  that  the  City  Council 
would  deem  it  expedient  at  once  to  make  a 
large  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing and  the  purchase  of  an  ample  library, 
and  that  the  citizens  at  large  would  approve 
such  an  expenditure,  the  trustees  would,  of 
course,  feel  great  satisfaction  in  the  prompt 
achievement  of  an  object  of  such  high 
public  utility.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  city,  and  in  reference 
to  an  object  on  which  the  public  mind  is 
not  yet  enlightened  by  experience,  the 
trustees  regard  any  such  appropriation  and 
expenditure  as  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
They  conceive,  even,  that  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  a  more  gradual  course  of 
measures.  They  look,  therefore,  only  to 
the  continuance  of  such  moderate  and 
frugal  expenditure,  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
as  has  been  already  authorized  and  com- 
menced, for  the  purchase  of  books  and  the 
compensation  of  the  librarian ;  and  for  the 
nssignment  of  a  room  or  rooms  in  some  one 
of  the  public  buildings  belonging  to  the 
city  for  the  reception  of  the  books  already 
on  hand,  or  which  the  trustees  have  the 
means  of  procuring.  With  aid  to  this 
extent  on  the  part  of  the  city,  the  trustees 
believe  tliat  all  else  may  be  led  to  the 

?ublic  spirit  and  liberality  of  individuals, 
hey  are  inclined  to  think,  that,  from  time 
to  time,  considerable  collections  of  books 
will  be  presented  to  the  library  by  citizens 
of  Boston,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  requi- 
ting in  this  way  the  advantages  which  they 
have  received  from  its  public  institutions, 
or  who  for  any  other  reason  are  desirous  of 
increasing  the  means  of  public  improvement. 
Besides  the  collections  of  magnitude  and 
value,  which  can  hardly  fail  in  the  lapse  of 
years  to  be  received  in  this  way,  it  may 
with  equal  confidence  be  expected,  that 
constant  accessions  will  be  made  to  the 
public  library  by  the  donation  of  single 
volumes  or  of  small  numbers  of  books, 
which,  however  inconsiderable  in  the  single 
case,  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  an 
important  source  of  increase  to  all  public 
libraries.  A  free  city  library,  being  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  entire  population, 
would,  in  this  respect,  have  an  advantage 
over  institutions  which  belong  to  private 
corporations.  Authors  and  editors  belong- 
injjr  to  Boston  would  generally  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  place  a  copy  of  their  works  on 
the  shelves  of  a  pubhc  library ;  and  the 
liberal  publishers  of  the  city,  to  whose 
intelligence  and  enterprise  the  cause  of 
literature  and  science  has  at  all  times  owed 
so  much,  would  unouestionably  show  them- 
selves efficient  frienos  and  benefactors. 

In  fact,  we  know  of  no  undertaking  more 
likely,  when  once  brought  into  promising 


operation,  to  enlist  in  its  favor  the  whole 
strength  of  that  feeling,  which,  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree,  binds  the  citizens  of  Boston 
to  the  place  of  their  birth  or  adoption.  In 
pariicmar  the  trustees  are  disposed  to  think 
that  there  is  not  a  parent  in  easy  circum- 
stances who  has  had  a  boy  or  a  girl  educated 
at  a  public  school,  nor  an  individual  who 
has  himself  enjoyed  that  privilege,  who  will 
not  regard  it  at  once  as  a  duty  and  a  plea- 
sure to  do  something,  in  this  way,  to  render 
more  complete  the  provision  for  public  edu- 
cation. 

In  order  to  put  the  library  into  operation 
vrith  the  least  possible  delay,  the  trustees 
would  propose  to  the  City  Government  to  ap- 
propriate for  this  purpose  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Adams'  School-house  in  Alason-street. 
They  are  led  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  Normal  School  pro- 
posed to  be  established  in  this  building.  It 
may  be  made,  at  a  small  expense,  to  affi)rd 
ample  accommodation  for  four  or  five  thou- 
sand volumes,  vrith  an  adjoining  room  for 
reading  and  consulting  books ;  and  it  will  ad- 
mit of  easy  enlargement  to  twice  its  present 
dimensions.  Such  an  apartment  would  en- 
able the  trustees  at  once  to  open  the  library 
with  five  thousand  volumes,  a  collection  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  afibrd  a  fiur  specimen 
of  the  benefits  of  such  an  establishment  to 
the  city. 

Should  it  win  the  public  favor,  as  the 
trustees  cannot  but  anticipate,  it  will  soon 
reach  a  size  which  vrill  require  enlarged 
premises.  These,  as  we  have  s^d,  can  be 
easily  provided  by  the  extension  of  the  pre- 
sent room  on  the  ground  floor ;  and  it  will 
be  time  enough,  when  the  space  at  com- 
mand is  filled  up,  to  consider  what  further 
prorision  need  be  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  library.  Should  the  expectation 
of  the  trustees  be  realized,  and  should  it  be 
found  to  supply  an  existing  defect  in  our 
otherwise  admirable  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, its  future  condition  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  judicious  liberality  of  the  City 
Government,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the 
community. 

EDITORIAL   CIYILITIES. 

"  Mr.  Jotham  Carhart  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  editor  of  *  To-day  '  (a  neat 
little  octavo  weekly  sheet,  published  at 
Boston,  U.S.),  and  regrets,  that,  by  the 
writing  of  a  brief  letter,  he  (J.  C.)  has 
established  himself  as  a  regular  bugbear  to 
the  editor  of  that  valuable  little  paper.  He 
begs  leave  also  to  inform  the  editor  that 
Mr.  Jotham  Carhart  is  not  the  author  of 
the  letter  in  the  July  number  of  the  *  Ame- 
rican Whig  Review,*  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Harpers ;  also  that  he  (J.  C.)  will  privately 
inform  the  editor  of  whatever  he  does  write, 


BAXINa    AND   DOINQ. 


so  that  be  may  not  anDecessarflj  run  his 
head  agsinat  a  post  of  his  own  plantioe. 
J.  C.  Mgf  leave  to  add,  that  he  Bhoufd 
greatlj  regret,  if,  bj  obacrviDg  the  undue 
and  irrepreMihle  leal  of  *  To-day '  in  secoEd- 
iag  his  tnenda,  tlie  publishers,  through 
tfai<^  and  thin,  any  wickedly  diiposed  per- 
son dhoiild  he  hicllDed  to  furget  hii  spell- 
ing-book and  the  hyphen  bo  far  as  to  insist 
that  the  correct  name  of  the  ssid  valuable 
little  octavo  weekly  Boston  sheet  is  in  fact, 
and  truly  prououDced, '  'Xoady.'  " 

I  the 


his  compliments  to  Mr.  Jothiun  Carhiu-t, 
ani)  be^  that  that  gentleman  will  nut  trou- 
ble himself  to  open  a  private  corrcspondcDee 
irith  him.     Such  a  measure,  indeed,  would 


'TioA  jonmal  whose  chief  chnrncteristivs 
are  unsonnd  ideas,  canting  ravings,  silly 
language,  and  wretched  attempts  at  wic, 
the  editor  of  "  To-day  "  has  no  difficulty  in 
jnd^ng  that  it  must  have  been  written  (as 
he  sudof  the  letter  to  the  Harpers)  by  johk 
Jotham  Carhart,  if  not  by  the  master  of 
that  school  of  literature  himself.  The  edi- 
tor of  "  To-day  "  desires  further  to  remark, 
thnt  he  has  not  sacriGced  his  independence 
to  please  any  publisher,  or,  like  some  edi- 
tors, to  gratify  the  whims  of  an  unruly  and 
indiscreet  contributor.  k 


ODD  KnnrrzB. 

Tb»  eihibitinna  of  the  Boston  Public 
Grammar  Schools,  on  Miinday  and  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  were  very  successful  and  inter- 
esting. Many  people  are  probably  nut 
awure  how  plensaot  these  occasions  are ; 
olUioagh  indeed  there  are  always  enough 
visitoiB  in  attendance  to  crowd  the  school- 
iDoms  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  exor- 
cises, consisting  of  examinations,  music,  and 
oti^nal  literary  performances  by  the  pnpils, 
were  such  as  to  mdicate  a  high  standard  of 
ezceUeuco,  we  believe,  in  ail  the  schools.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  School  Festjvul  at  Fonouil 
Hall  was  attended  by  a  happy  company,  who 
were  well 


Odb  careful  readers  doubtless  observed 
that  in  OUT  last  number  the  2'^th  and  2Gth 
lines  of  the  second  column  of  page  51  should 
have  been  transposed. 

It  seems  impMsible  wholly  to  avoid  mis- 
prints, and  even  worse  errors,  in  periiidicaJ 
publications.  We  observed  a  singular  one 
in  a  recent  number  of  a  St.  Louis  paper, 
which,  in  alluding  to  the  graceful  speech  of 
J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  at  the  late  recent'" 
of  Daniel  Webster  in  Boston,  intenduil. 


suppoAO,  to  choracteriie  the  former  gentle- 
man as  one  of  our  "  merchant  princes." 
The  Httttement  made  by  the  paper,  however, 
was  that  "  Mr.  Webster  was  received  in  a 
nest  and  elegant  address  by  J.  Thomas  Ste- 
venson, one  of  the  noblest  of  the  mrrcliani 
tailors  of  Boston." 

In  an  English  picture-book,  of  a  date  long 
ago,  one  of  the  moat  attroclivtt  en^vings 
was  tt  Post  Boy  on  horseback  with  his  trum- 
pet. The  plate  was  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing lioes :  — 
"  QnaC  aewi,  bo,  petX  ocwa,  in  the  LdihIdd  Q>- 

But  nhat  m;  dohs  ia,  I  stn  sun  to  furgrt; 
For,  if  \f>  the  people  (be  niwi  I  tbould  WW, 
I  Tssr  not  i,  London  Ouolle  I  ■tauuld  tell." 
The  news-boys  of  tlie  present  day  act  upon 
a  diScrent  principle,  as  their  shnnts  in  di»- 
tributing  their  papers  amply  testify.     Their 
idea  seeina  to  uc  that  "  the  more  they  tcU, 
the  more  they  sell,"  —  and  sometinioa  thoy 
tell  more  than  they  know. 


LITEEAST  KOTEB. 

Messrs.  Tappan  &  Wiiitteiiore,  Boston, 

have  lately  published  "  The  White  Slave," 
the  work  which  we  announced  in  No.  24  of 
"  To-Day."  "  We  expect  to  notice  it  more 
at  length  next  week,  and  therefore  simply 
say  to-day  that  it  is  a  large  and  well-printed 


ea.[erB. 


Tni  prospects  of  new  pnblicatinns  the 
coming  uotumn  and  winter  are  very  promis- 
ing. Ti'iNAM,  in  New  York,  announces  a 
list  of  thirty  forthcoming  books,  some  of 
them  of  a  high  order. 

LIST  OF  NEW  COOKS. 
De  Paj,  H.  W.     Louia  Napotmn  nod  bi;  Times. 

12D10.  doth,  |1.2J.  Uecby  k  MUltr,  New  Vurk. 
HudKni(ReT.)H.  N.    Shakspeare.   Vol.  6.  IGmo, 

cloth,  $1.     J.  Hunnie  A  Co. 
Bewell  (Miu).      A  Joamiil  ot  a  Bmniner  Tonr. 

Put  1A.     Mam,  piip«T,  3S  sU.     D.  Appklen  A 

Co,  Sew  York. 
Weliter,  Hrt,  A.  L.      Tbc  Improved  IIouaeiHrs. 

16111   edition.     ISmo,    olotb,  T5   cU.     Phillips, 

Bnmpson,  &  Co. 


BATIBO  AHD  SODtO. 


NicBTTE  always  interjmsed  to  makeoxcuseH; 
butBardanou,  who,  ima^ning  that  a  sys- 
tematic dissatisfaction  gave  him  a  grand  air, 
interrupted  herTfind  ordered  her  to  be 
silent ;  and  the  poor  girl  submitted  withoat 
saying  a  word. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  S7fl. 
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On  tbeir  retam  to  the  castle,  inatten 
became  etill  worse.  The  former  barber 
fonod  the  fumitura  mean,  and  the  attend- 
ance ineuSident.  lie  developed,  with  eaay 
DODchaiBnce,  the  changes  he  meant  to  bring 
nbont.  He  knew  how  a  K^^at  honse  ghould 
be  fiiraished.  He  hod  formerlj  aeea  that 
of  the  Prince  de  Croii,  to  whom,  in  fact, 
he  was  distantlj  related.  Nioette,  who 
had  Derer  before  heard  him  speak  of  this 
rrand  relation,  opened  her  eyes  wide,  but 
dared  not  say  any  thine ;  for  sne  was  begin- 
ning to  stand  in  awe  of  Bardanou. 

Conversation  of  this  kind  occupied  the 
evening.  When  the  moment  for  retiring 
had  come,  the  barber  wa«  conducted  to  the 
beat  sleeping-chamber  in  the  house,  where 
a  bod,  raisea  upon  a  dais,  awaited  him. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  portraiU  of 
diOerent  epochs,  reprcsentioK  the  anctcDt 
lords.  BardanoQ  saluted  tnem  with  an 
abnoet  respectful  emotion.  He  was  begin- 
ning, in  fact,  to  believe  himself  a  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Rovembourg. 
It  was  very  late  before  he  got  to  sleep ;  and 
he  saw  himself,  in  bis  dreams,  at  the  court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Bodcn,  his  breast 
covered  with  crosses  and  orders. 

Wbcn  he  awoke,  the  day  was  considerably 
advanced.  He  rose  in  haste,  but  recollected 
that  a  man  like  bim  could  not  dross  him' 
self  alone.  He  rang  fur  the  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  who  arrircd  immediately,  and  began 
his  toilet  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
fiiahion.  Bardanou,  who  did  not  wish  to 
appear  ignorant  of  tbem,  patiently  suSered 
himself  to  be  dressed :  only,  when  it  came 
to  the  hair,  the  recollection  of  his  art  got 
tlie  better  of  his  dignity  ;  and,  soiling  too 
comb  Irom  the  hands  of  the  Tudescan  valet, 
he  gave  him  a  practical  lesson  on  the  dis- 
position of  faces,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  loupet. 

Finally,  when  he  was  completely  dressed, 
he  descended  to  the  garden,  where  he 
perceived  Madame  de  Randoux.  She  waa 
returning  from  a  morning  walk  in  the 
meadow.  The  joung  widow  wore  an  ele- 
gant neglig^,  and  on  her  head  a  broad-brim- 
med straw  hat,  which  shaded  her  whole 
neck  and  shoulders  ;  her  feet  wet  with  dew, 
and  her  hands  full  of  field-flowers,  she  was 
coming  up  the  avenue,  humming  nn  old 
Swabian  melody.  Her  walk  had  given 
brilliancy  to  her  complexion,  and  the  gaiety 
of  the  morning  seemed  to  breathe  out  in  her 
whale  being. 

Bardanou  ran  to  salute  her,  and  kissed 
her  hands,  as  he  had  seen  people  do  at  the 
theatre.  The  pretty  widow  accepted  his 
arm  without  ceremony,  and  told  of  ber 
excursion  to  the  holders  of  the  forest. 
Though  she  hod  almost  always  lived 
some  of  the  large  German  d('      "  ' 


and  especially  of  Rovembourg,  where 
was  brought  up.  She  could  hardly  console 
herself  that  her  uncle,  before  he  died,  con- 
cluded to  put  up  in  a  lotte^  a  property 
which,  till  then,  bad  always  been  in  their 
fiimily.  The  two  hundred  thousand  florins 
which  hod  accrued  from  this  speculation, 
and  were  added  to  her  inheritance,  seemed 
to  her  very  fiir  irom  a  sufficient  remunera- 
tion. She  would  willingly  ^ve  twenty 
thousand  florins  of  ber  own  fortune  to  be 
able  to  take  possession  of  Rovembourg 
and  its  dependencies.  Bardanou  took  this 
as  an  indirect  proposidon  made  to  himself; 
but  he  hod  already  acijuired  so  much  of 
the  taste  of  master  of  the  castle,  that  be 
was  not  willing  to  exchange  the  honors  of 
it  for  a  sum  of  money.  He  replied  with  a 
smile  to  Madame  Randoux,  that,  though  it 
had  changed  proprietors,  the  castle  of 
Rovembourg  was,  nevertheless,  still  cntireljf 
at  her  disposal,  and  that  she  must  use  it 
00  freely  as  in  past  times. 

The  widow  made  a  si^  of  gracofiil  im- 
patience. 

"  Come,  yon  refuse  to  comprehend  me," 
said  she,  smiUng,  "you  ore  willing  that  I 
should  be  received  by  you  at  Rovembourg, 
while  it  is  my  desire  to  receive  you  here." 

"  What  difference  does  it  make,  provided 
you  are  at  homel  "  said  the  Provencal. 

"  At  homeV  replied  Madame  de  Ron- 
doui,  gaily  ;  "  you  would  be  caught  if  I 
t«ok  you  at  your  word." 

"  flow  80?  " 

"  Uecause  a  strange  woman  for  a  visitor 
always  diaturbs  young  housekeepers ; " 
and  then,  observing  Bardanou's  surprise, 
she  added  :  — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  —  it  is,  perhaps,  still 
a  secret:  but  Mademoiselle  rlicette  was 
the  first  to  betray  it." 

"  Oh !  "  interrupted  the  barber,  with  an 
embarrassed  air ;  "  it  is  still  but  a  plan." 

"  Which  nothing  now  prevents  you  from 
accomplishing. " 

"  That  is  true."  _ 

"  And  which  Miss  Nicetta  will  remind 
you  of  in  due  time,  I  suppose ;  for  she 
would  find  it  difficult  to  supply  your  place, 
Mr,  Bardanou." 

The  barber  bowed,  blushing  with  joy. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  had  the'bfr. 
affixed  to  his  name.    Madame  de  Randoux 


"  I  am  dispossessed,  without  hope  of 
returning  to  my  dear  Rovembourg.  And 
yet,  Ood  knows  what  1  would  have  done  to 
keep  it.  I  own  to  you,  for  eiample,  that 
I  would  have  purchsaed  this  castle  at  the 

Srice  of  all  my  future  expectations.    What 
0  you  say,  Mr.  Bardanou  T  " 
The  Provencal's  vanity  was  again  dazzled. 


snd  he  eoold  only  stammer  out  a  few  broken 
words. 

*'  Tea,"  resumed  the  widow,  as  if  she 
woold  reply  to  her  interlocutor,  —  "at  the 
price  of  my  fhtore  expectations.  Yoa  saw 
the  Baron  de  Robach,  who  arrived  a  little 
before  YOU? " 

Bardanou  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'*  Well,  he  is  an  old  friend  of  our  fieunily, 
who  was  always  very  much  attached  to  me, 
and  appearea  much  troubled  by  my 
marriage  with  M.  de  Randoux.  Since  my 
widowhood,  he  has  oflered  me  his  hand 
sevotd  times ;  but  I  was  pleased  vrith  my 
liberty,  and  was  alarmed  at  a  new  union, 
and  have  always  refused  him.  Finally, 
when  the  castle  of  Rovembourg  was  put  into 
a  lottery,  he  witnessed  my  trouble,  and 
propoeed  to  me,  laughine,  to  many  him  if 
ne  won  the  castle.  I  promised  him  I 
would,  and  he  took  fifty  thousand  florins 
value  in  tickets.  Up  to  the  time  of  drawing, 
I  was  afinud  that  he  would  not  gain  it ;  and 
to-day  I  am  in  despair  that  Kovembourg 
has  passed  into  other  hands.  Now  that! 
am  about  to  quit  this  beautiful  estate, 
I  find  that  I  should  not  have  pud  too  dearly 
for  it  with  the  ^ft  of  my  hand." 

A  thought  passed  like  an  arrow  through 
the  mind  of  Bardanou.  He  looked  at 
Madame  de  Randoux,  who  was  playing 
with  her  bouquet  of  wild  flowers.  She 
seemed  charming.  He  remembered  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  possessed  a  fortune 
double  in  value  to  the  domain  of  Rovem- 
bourg, and  that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  noble  families  in  the  Duchy. 

All  these  ideas  assailed  him  at  once,  and 
threw  him  into  a  stupor.  The  widow  gave 
an  interpretation  to  his  silence. 

'*  You  think  me  very  foolish,  I  dare  say," 
said  she. 

*'  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Bardanou, 
making  an  effort  to  gain  courage  :  '*  I  find 
only  that  your  confidence  is  dangerous." 

'*  Why  sol" 

*'  Because  it  may  place  singular  tempta- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  present  proprietor 
of  Rovembourg.'* 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  M.  de  Bardanou? 
I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Madame 
de  Randoux,  with  an  embarrassment  which 
protested  against  this  affirmation. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  barber,  emboldened, 
**  that  an  agreement  made  entirely  by  chance 
with  the  Baron  might  hold  more  surely 
with  the  person  who  has  gained  the  castle." 

"With  you?" 

**  Since  Rovembourg  has  so  many  charms 
ibr  Madame  de  Randoux,"  replied  the 
Proven^  warmly,  "  she  might  resign  her- 
self, perhaps,  in  order  to  remain  here,  to 
accept  the  new  proprietor." 

"  Come,  yon  are  joking,"  ssdd  the  widow, 
laughing  constrainedly. 


**  A  joke  if  my  proposition  ofi^nds 
Madame  de  Randoux,"  replied  the  Proven- 
cal; "a  serious  thing  if  she  receives  it 
without  anger." 

*'  But  you  do  not  think,  Mr.  de  Barda- 
nou,—  have  you  not  previous  engagements 
with  Miss  Nicette  ?  " 

'*  None,  Madame ;  every  thing  is  confined 
to  vague  plans." 

**  Meantime,  if  the  child  has  conceived 
hopes? " 

**  Reason  will  make  her  renounce  them. 
Nicette  must  understand  that  a  new  posi- 
tion imposes  new  obligations  towards  others 
and  towards  ourselves." 

*'  I  fear  she  may  not  have  enough  phi- 
losophy for  that,"  objected  the  widow  uro- 
nically. 

**  I  will  manage  all  that,"  cried  the 
Provencal.  **  Here  comes  the  Baron  ;  say 
nothing  to  him  of  the  matter.  In  an  hour 
I  shall  have  tcdked  with  Nicette,  and  every 
thing  will  be  settled." 

He  re-entered  the  castle,  in  fact,  to  look 
for  the  postmaster's  god-daughter.  The 
conversation  he  had  just  had  with  Madame 
de  Randoux  had  given  the  last  stroke.  He 
saw  in  a  moment  bis  fortune  tripled,  —  his 
position  established.  It  was  a  second 
ticket  in  a  lottery,  won.  He  could  not, 
without  insanity,  sufier  such  an  occasion 
to  escape  him.  In  reality,  moreover,  no 
engagement  existed  between  him  and  Ni- 
cette. Ho  had  neither  made  nor  exacted 
any  promise.  Having  been  obliged  to  defer 
their  union,  both  had  held  to  one  of  those 
tacit  engagemente  which  bind  us  only  to- 
wards our  own  heart ;  so  that  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  no  justification.  Forget- 
ting all  the  past,  he  talked  to  Nicette  as  to 
a  protegee  whoso  happiness  ho  was  desirous 
of^  securing.  He  aid  not  wish  to  enjoy 
alone  the  happy  fortune  which  had  enriched 
him  ;  he  had  decided  to  endow  her  richly, 
and  secure  *  the  fortune  of  whoever  she 
should  chose  tor  a  husband. 

The  youn^  girl  listened,  at  first,  without 
comprehending ;  but,  as  Bardanou  went  on, 
the  light  broke  upon  her,  and  with  a  grief 
as  much  more  cruel  as  it  was  unexpected. 
Meantime  she  said  nothing.  Pale,  her  lips 
trembling,  and  hardly  able  to  restrain  her 
tears,  she  listened  till  the  Provencal  came 
to  the  end  of  his  promises ;  and,  vrhen  he 
had  done,  she  rose,  almost  calmly,  and 
made  a  step  towards  the  door. 

**  Where  are  you  goin^,  Nicette?  "  asked 
Bardanou,  troubled  at  this  silence. 

**  I  am  going  home  with  my  god-father," 
cried  she,  simply. 

"  Why  do  you  go  now?  What  is  your 
hurry?  "  cried  the  barber. 

Nicette  left  the  room  without  making  any 
answer. 
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Bardanoa  felt  a  pressure  at  his  heart. 
Whatever  his  Tolimtary  blindness  might  be, 
heavy  reproaches  arose  within  his  mind : 
his  feelings  protested  against  his  reasoning. 
He  got  up,  made  several  turns  about  the 
room,  seeking  in  vain  to  recover  his  calm- 
ness. He  was  sad  and  discontented.  He 
remembered,  fortunately,  that  he  had  not 
breakfasted,  and  rang  the  bell :  the  valet 
replied  that  the  Baron  had  not  ordered 
breakfast  yet. 

This  speech  was  for  our  Provencal  the 
signal  for  an  explosion. 

**  The  Baron ! "  cried  he ;  "  and  how  long, 
fool,  have  you  waited  for  the  Baron's  orders 
to  bring  me  my  breakfast]  Who  is  master 
here  1    To  whom  does  Rovembourg  belong  1 ' ' 

**Iam  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  the 
valet  abruptly. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know!  "  repeated  Bar- 
danou,  exasperated ;  **  well,  then,  I  will 
teach  you,  fellow.  Go  away,  immediately ; 
and  I  warn  you  never  to  show  yourself 
before  me  again." 

The  man  was  about  to  reply;  but  the 
Baron,  who  was  just  coming  in,  made  him  a 
sign,  and  he  retired. 

*'You  treat  this  poor  fellow  somewhat 
rudely,  Mr.  Bardanou,"  said  the  Baron, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

*'  I  treat  him  as  I  please,  Mr.  de  Robach," 
replied  the  Provencal  angrily ;  **  and  I  have 
reason  to  be  astonished  that  others  besides 
myself  give  orders  here." 

**  In  the  first  place  I  would  observe  to 
you,"  replied  the  Baron  politely,  "  that  as 
testamentary  executor  ot  the  former  pro- 
prietor of  Rovembourg,  it  was  my  business 
to  order  affairs  at  the  castle  till  the  arrival 
of  the  new  owner." 

**  And  I,"  replied  the  barber,  "  I  will  ob- 
serve to  you,  that  the  new  owner  is  here." 

**  And  you  conclude  from  that?  "  — 

**  I  conclude  that  everybody  ought  to  be 
master  in  his  own  house."        • 

The  Baron  bowed.  **  Incontestably," 
said  he.  "It  remains  to  be  seen  at  whose 
house  we  are." 

**  At  whose  house  1 "  repeated  Bardanou, 
astonished.  "  Mr.  de  Robach  ought  not  be 
ignorant  since  he  informed  me  oi  the  win- 
mng  number." 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly." 

"  And  you  undoubtedly  have  not  forgot- 
ten that  this  number  was  G6 ;  and  here  it  is, 
Mr.  Baron." 

The  latter  leaned  forward  to  look  at  the 
ticket  which  the  barber  was  showing  him. 

**  Your  pardon,"  said  he,  "  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Bardanou  is  mistaken." 

"How?" 

"  He  has  not  observed  that  on  his  ticket 
the  point  precedes  the  figures  instead  of  fol- 
lowing them." 

"  yeij  well,  and  what  does  that  prove  ?  " 
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That  proves  that  Mr.  Bardanou  has  read 
his  number  backwards,  and  that  this  num- 
ber is  99." 

"  99 !  "  repeated  the  ruined  barber. 
"  What  do  yovL  say  1  —  but  then  66  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  Baron,  showing  a 
ticket. 

"What!  you?" 

"  And  the  authenticity  of  my  ticket  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  directors  at 
Frankfort ;  all  the  fornudities  are  complied 
with,  and  here  is  the  act  which  puts  me  in 
possession  of  the  domain  of  Rovembourg." 

He  held  out  to  the  Proven9al  a  paper  co- 
vered with  stamps,  flourishes,  and  signa- 
tures of  all  sizes  and  colors.  Bardanou 
would  have  examined  it ;  but  a  cloud  covered 
his  eyes,  he  trembled  all  over,  and  was 
obliged  to  sit  down. 

The  fall  wus  as  sudden  as  the  elevation, 
and  he  felt  hb  strength  leaving  him. 
Meantime,  the  first  shock  over,  he  got  up, 
doubt  and  anger  succeeded  his  depression, 
he  looked  the  Baron  in  the  face :  — 

"  Then  you  deceived  me  at  Oberhau»- 
berg,"  cried  he. 

"  Say  rather  that  I  allowed  you  to  remain 
in  an  error,"  replied  Mr.  de  Kobach. 

"  It  is  a  treason  and  a  cruelty,"  inter- 
rupted Bardanou. 

" No,"  said  the  Baron  tranquilly,  "it  is 
a  punishment  and  a  lesson.  Seated  at  the 
balcony  of  the  inn,  behind  the  curtain  which 
concealed  me,  I  heard  you  judge  without 
knowing  me ;  accuse  the  rich  of  vanity,  of 
ingratitude,  and  of  cupidity,  and  boast  that 
you  could  escape  all  these  faults  if  fortune 
turned  in  your  favor.  A  chance  made  you 
believe  that  this  supposition  was  accom- 
plished. I  wanted  to  see  if  your  principles 
would  have  the  power  you  thought  tney 
would,  and  I  lefl  you  in  your  illusion." 

"So  it  was  an  illusion,  then,"  repeated 
Bardanou,  with  sorrow,  not  being  able  to 
detach  his  eyes  firom  the  ticket. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  de  Robach,  more  seri- 
ously. "  But,  Mr.  Bardanou,  your  conduct 
here,  the  moment  when  you  thought  your- 
self the  owner  of  Rovembourg,  is  no  illu- 
sion. Since  yesterday,  tell  me,  which  of  us 
has  shown  himself  most  proud  ?  Who  has 
been  most  severe  towards  the  servants? 
Is  it  you  or  I  whose  cupidibr  has  been 
awakened  by  the  position  of  Madame  de 
Randoux  ?  and  by  whom  has  Nicette  been 
repulsed  vri th  ingratitude?  " 

The  convicted  Darber  hung  his  head. 

"You  see,"  replied  the  Baron,  after  a 
pause,  "  we  must  be  more  indulgent  towards 
others,  and  less  confident  in  ourselves.  All 
men  have  within  them  the  germs  of  the 
same  weaknesses :  different  positions  may 
develope  them  differently.  Pardon  the  rich 
man  for  forgetting  himself,  for  harden- 
ing himself,  for  bemg  blind,  and  he  will 
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pardon  yoa  jour  bitterness,  your  malevo- 
lence,  your  envy.  The  way  to  ameliorate 
classes  of  men  is  not  to  oppose  them  to 
each  other,  but  to  enlighten  them,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  wants." 

"  And  is  it  to  give  me  this  lesson  that 
the  Baron  has  exposed  me  to  such  a  change 
of  fortune?"  said  Bardanou  bitterly.  '*I 
haTe  been  a  sabject  of  observation  to  him. 
He  wished  to  make  an  experiment  on  the 
liying  sabject,  without  troubling  himself 
with  the  consequences  which  might  follow 
such  an  experiment." 

'*  Pardon  me.  Master  Bardanou,"  replied 
Mr.  de  Robach :  '*  Madame  de  Randoux,  who 
shared  in  aU  this,  has  already  repaired  the 
wrong  you  might  have  done  yourself ;  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  she  is  bringing  you  back 
Nicette." 

The  young  eirl,  in  fact,  returned  with  the 
widow.  The  latter  had  easily  consoled  her, 
by  persuading  her  that  the  rupture  of  Bar- 
danou was  only  a  trial,  that  tne  domain  of 
RoTcmbourg  did  not  belong  to  him,  and 
that  he  loyed  her  better  than  ever.  Nicette 
believed  all  they  wished  her  to  believe ;  and 
the  Provencal,  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  re- 
ceived her  with  a  tenderness  so  humble  that 
she  was  touched  by  it  even  to  tears. 

During  this  reconciliation,  the  Baron  had 
a  ccmversation  with  Master  Topfer,  and  made 
him  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the 
barber  with  Nicette,  to  whom  he  proposed 
to  give  a  dowry  of  six  thousand  florins. 

The  two  lovers  set  out  the  same  evening 
for  Oberhausberg,  where  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  a  month  after.  Bardanou  pro- 
fited by  the  lesson,  without  being  entirely 
cured  of  his  critiad  inclinations.  lie  still 
sometimes  indulges  in  violent  outbreaks 
against  the  rich  and  the  powerful ;  but  his 
young  wife  contrives,  without  apparent 
effort,  to  bring  the  word  Rovembourg  into 
the  conversation ;  upon  hearing  which,  the 
Provencal  always  goes  back  quietly  to  his 
customers. 

A  USTISS  nOM  THE  V0BTHWE8T. 

«  Galena,  Dl.  June,  1852. 
',  It  is  too  hot  to  perambu- 


« 
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late  a  town  which  presente  the  mercury, 
bat  a  short  time  after  sunrise,  in  immediate 
propinquity  to  boiling  point.  Yet,  endowed 
witn  industrious.  New  JSngland  habits,  time 
bangs  heavy  without  occupation.  I  must 
h^Q  some  communion  with  friends  at  home. 
I  wrote  to  you  from  St.  Louis,  detailing  my 
adventures,  scarce  and  slim,  while  descend- 
ing La  heOe  rhilre  from  the  confluence  of 
the  streams  which  form  it,  to  its  wide, 
swelling  iunction  with  the  grandest  of  rivers. 
Bat  of  that  river,  —  and  of  the  country  so 
fertile,  so  prominne,  so  filled  with  rising 
towns  distorbing  we  old  solitude  of  the 


forest  with  their  busy  trade  and  their  stir- 
ring labors,  —  stretehing  a  thousand  miles, 
past  many  States,  a  tributary,  but  conscious 
that  ite  strength  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  —  I  hope  to  speak  to  you  more  fully 
hereafter.  Tne  West  has  much  to  ofier  for 
observation,  for  contemplation,  for  sad  and 
for  cheering  reflection.  But,  among  all  ite 
wonders  and  beauties,  I  know  of  nothing 
which  it  so  delighte  one  to  dwell  upon  as 
the  forest-lined  valley  of  the  Ohio.  I  left 
St.  Louis  two  or  three  days  ago  to  steam  up 
the  Mississippi,  on  my  way  to  that  new 
country  so  little  known  and  so  va^ely 
talked  of —  the  New  England  of  tl  e  Wesc, 
as  it  has  been  happily  termed ;  now  sparsely 
populated  by  the  Indian  and  the  buffaJo,  — 
the  territory  of  Minnesote.  The  weather 
has  been  joyous  and  cool ;  and  let  the  travel- 
ler who  aspires  to  a  knowledge  of  the  West 
take  note  of  this,  that  he  can  get  informa- 
tion only  in  pleasant  weather.  A  rainy  day 
upon  the  Mississippi,  or  in  a  town-site  upon 
its  banks,  with  half-a-dozen  houses  and  a 
dozen  people,  is  what  even  the  new  philoso- 
fhy  can  hardly  tolerate.  The  scenery  has 
been  attractive  and  suggestive ;  the  river  has 
been  as  grand  and  as  splendid  as  ever ;  but 
there  is  a  dreary  monotony  in  many  days 
spent  upon  a  Western  river  to  one  who  like 
myself  had  abjured  light  reading.  One  hour 
is  like  another,  one  day  like  another ;  there 
is  little  variation,  no  incident,  and  no  ex- 
citement, —  the  same  dull,  heavy  life.  But 
I  have  not  regretted  the  route  I  have  taken. 
It  has  been  full  of  instruction,  and,  gene- 
rally, not  devoid  of  pleasure.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  leaving 
a  crowded  city,  where  the  abnormities  and 
the  regularity  of  this  last  phase  of  modem 
civilization  are  wildest  and  most  developed, 
to  study  human  nature.  But,  away  from 
home,  one  has  leisure,  and  commonly  seto 
down  psychological  inquiry  as  a  necessity 
not  to  be  got  over.  I  have  stumbled  over 
many  and  various  people,  all  following  nearly 
the  same  path  northward,  —  some  for  plea- 
sure and  recreation  and  health,  and  I  have 
hailed  them  as  worthy  comrades ;  others  to 
see  the  country,  with  either  a  latent  or  a 
determined  purpose  to  settle,  and  hew  their 
fortune  and  happiness  out  of  the  forest-trees ; 
others  to  speculate  and  trade  and  manufac- 
ture. Inaeed,  the  rush  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minnesote  generally,  during  the  past  year, 
seems  to  equal  if  not  surpass  in  vigor  and 
healthiness  the  emigration  to  California  in 
the  most  copious  days  of  the  gold  fever. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  Stetes  and . 
the  Indians  inhabiting  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Minnesota  Territory 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification ;  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  will  receive 
the  sanction  of  that  high  executive  body, — I 
shall  speak  of  ite  terms  and  general  charac- 
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ter  at  large  hereafter,  —  and  thus  throw 
open  to  the  white  man  a  large,  rich,  unex- 
plored, heavily  timbered  country,  leading 
to  another  epoch  of  Western  life  and  adven- 
ture more  tempting  and  more  exalted  than 
any  yet  recorded.     People  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  from  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
from  Iowa  and  Ohio,  and  some  from  Eastern 
States,  are  flocking  thither.     Lumber  mer- 
chants are  longing  to  grasp  the  lucrative 
traffic  which  is  promised  them,  brought  down 
the  St.  Croix  and  the  St.  Peter's  rivers  to 
St.  Paul,  converging  thither  from  miles  and 
miles  of  an  untraversed  and  almost  unknown 
region.     Timber  may  bo  floated  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  thence  shipped  to  any  quarter  of 
the  world,  or,  stopping  at  Galena,  where  a 
railroad    communication  with    Chicago    is 
completed,   may  supply  that  vast    prairie 
country  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  so 
soon  to  be  turned  into  the  flower-garden  of 
the  West.     Merchants  are  seeing  the  vast 
amount  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  will 
be  required  to  Keep  the  machinery  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  settlement  in  operation  ;  men  of  a 
reckless  spirit,  with  nothing   to  lose  and 
every  thing  to  gain,  ready  for  any  sort  of 
gambling  in  lands  or  money  or  merchan- 
dise, weary  of  the  exhausted  opportunities 
of  the  more  well-known  States,  are  bending 
their  way  northward ;  men  desiring  to  grow 
up  with  a  new  country,  but  frightened  by 
the   unhealthiness  of  much  of  the   West, 
allured  by  the  cool  climate  which  is  there 
proffered  them  with  the  severe  New  Eng- 
land winters   and  the  balmier  than  New 
England  summers,  are  pouring  their  fresh 
energies  and  their  rising  hopes  into  its  ca- 

Eacious  territory  ;  and  thus  a  heterogeneous 
ody  of  good  and  bad,  of  the  educated  and 
the  ignorant,  of  the  scheming,  progressive, 
and  radical,  is  mixed  and  compounded  into 
something  like  a  government,  protected  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  federal  power,  whicn 
pays  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  keeps  up  the 
political  organization;  and  thus  a  power- 
ful, self-developed,  hardy,  national,  Ameri- 
can spirit  is  growing  up,  the  strongest  and 
safest  frontier-barrier  upon  the  North  which 
the  wisdom  of  statesmen  could  erect.  When 
the  country  shall  have  become  more  opened, 
the  avenues  of  trade  more  fixed,  and  the 
manufactures  which  are  sure  to  exist  in  a 
country  by  nature  and  by  education  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  introduce  and  sustain  them, 
established,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
western  and  northern  commerce,  if  commerce 
there  shall  be,  of  the  vast  country  now  set 
down  as  the  British  Possessions,  extending 
to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific,  will  pour 
itself  into  the  paths  which  will  radiate  Ttom 
and  centre  in  St.  Paul.  This  is  merely  an 
impression  gathered  from  the  slight  ma- 
terials   which    are    furnished    by  conver- 


sation and  discussion.    The  fact  is,  that 
speculation  and  prophecy  and  calculation, 
when  they  come  to  bear  upon  the  growth  of 
an  embryo  western  town,  are  totally  at  fault. 
No  significant  data  exist  to  assist  one  ;  no- 
thing or  but  little  can  be  predicated  upon 
situation,  rivers,  &c. ;  and  nobody  can  have 
the  audacity  to  guess  at  the  direction  rail- 
roads will  take.     There  are  many  places 
upon  the  Upper  Mississippi  at  the  mouths 
of  navigable  rivers,  which   ten  years   ago 
actually  contained  more  people  than  at  this 
day,  in  which  speculation  was  rife,  which 
had  all  the  advantages  of  water  communica- 
tion, and  an  apparently  fertile  country  to 
back  them  ;  but  a  malaria  lurks  in  the  air ; 
pestilence  appears ;  or,  worse,  a  long  line  of 
railroad  is  suddenly  opened ;  away  go  flat- 
boats  and  steamboats ;  the  iron  horse  builds 
the  town  in  which  he  feeds,  and  rewards  the 
people  tenfold  who  treat  him  well.     So,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  it  must  necessarily  be. 
It  has  become  a  common-place  of  military 
engineering  that  no  situation  is  impregna- 
ble :  equally  is  it  true  in  political  economy, 
that  no  place,  by  the  nature  of  its  location 
merely,  can  monopolize  the  trade,  centralize 
the  intelligence  and  population  of  a  vast  ter- 
ritory. An  accident  often  determines  the  site 
of  a  city ;  and  as  one  feather  floating  down  a 
river  will  gather  another,  so  one  fortunate 
or  self-willed  energetic  man  will  attract  an- 
other ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  nature,  when 
the  current  of  thought  and  enterprise  sets 
in  its  direction,  a  city  grows  up  from  nothing 
to  the  command  of  States.   The  whole  West- 
ern country  is  full  of  instances  of  the  kind  : 
they  are  among  its  many  and  great  natural 
wonders.     But  I  do  not  mean  to  indite  a 
dissertation  in  place  of  an  epistle. 

I  have  ascended  thus  far  on  the  Brunette, 
a  new  boat,  well  officered,  and,  as  we  say 
of  hotels,  well  kept.  The  river  is  high  ; 
higher,  it  is  said,  tnan  it  has  been  for  many 
years  ;  and  the  same  is  also  reported  of  Lake 
Superior.  Many  of  the  towns  upon  the  river- 
banks  are  obviously  suffering  from  the  e£&ct 
of  the  rise,  and  dismal-looking  places  they 
are.  There  are  places  on  the  Mississippi 
to  which  Dickens  s  description  of  a  settle- 
ment in  the  West  may  be  applied,  without 
exaggeration  or  overstraining  of  strict  matter 
of  fact  and  truth,  as  you  see  them  when  the 
sun  is  setting  in  the  damp  air  of  approaching 
night,  when  the  steamboat  nears  the  lanf 
ing,  and  the  half-starved,  half-baked  popula- 
tion, scanty,  gawky,  and  toil-worn,  rush 
down  upon  themudvrith  their  mouths  open, 
and  their  eyes  stretched  to  watch  the 
coming  of  a  barrel  or  two  of  flour.  The 
immediate  bank  of  the  river,  as  is  well 
known,  is  higher  than  most  of  the  country 
a  few  rods  on  each  side  of  it.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Lower  Mississippi ,  and  continues 
a  striking  feature  until  the  blu£&  far  above 
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St.  Louis  croird  into  the  river,  leaving  bat  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  at  their  base.  The 
islands  are  mostly  low,  and,  as  I  saw  them, 
half  under  the  water  and  upon  the  banks,  I 
could  look  through  the  tsmgled  thicket  of 
Toung  trees,  and  see  the  swampy  ground 
beyond  glistening  with  the  bright  colors  of 
the  water  lighted  by  the  morning  sun. 
Our  steamboat,  though  commodious,  was 
not  one  of  the  largest ;  but  while  a  barber, 
jost  up  firom  New  Orleans,  was  clipping  my 
extravagant  lodes,  I  entered  into  sundry  in- 
quiries as  to  the  complement  of  the  vessel. 
After  some  scratching,  we  made  our  fifly-six 
hands  upon  the  boat,  all  told ;  fifleen  aeck- 
hands,  eight  firemen,  four  engineers,  two 
pilots,  a  carpenter,  and  the  rest  including 
several  miscellaneous  connected  with  the 
cuisine ;  and  the  table  generallv  was  well 
furnished.  Thus  we  had  claret  free,  put  in 
tempting  bottles  upon  the  table.  Most  of 
the  passengers,  however,  were  of  that  genu- 
ine class  of  Western  men  nursed  in  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  under  the  eaves 
of  distilleries,  cradled  in  excitement  and 
bravado,  who  looked  down  with  incffiible 
contempt  upon  the  indulgence  of  a  liquorish 
appetite  in  any  thing  but  raw  brandy  and 
rawer  whiskey;  and,  Uod  knows,  they  drink 
enough  of  both.  So  that  the  higher  order 
men  nad  the  cooling  drinks  to  themselves* 
and  very  tolerable  under  the  circumstances 
they  proved.  It  is  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate the  vast  amount  of  intemperance  at 
the  West,  the  wreck  after  wreck  of  what 
was  once  a  hopeful,  enterprising  man,  as  it 
passes  you  in  the  streets,  and  staggers 
through  the  saloons  of  the  steamboats ;  but 
more  melancholy  to  observe  what  little  pity 
is  excited  thereby,  how  seldom  a  tear  is 
drq^)ed  for  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
human  nature,  which  is  thus  made  public  ; 
how  seldom  a  lesson  is  learned  from  the  sad 
experience  it  personifies ;  how  deeply  the 
curse  is  fixed  upon  the  people ;  how  freely 
they  drink,  and  how  fast  they  die.  This 
state  of  thincB  becomes  more  marked  as  you 
proceed  North ;  but  there  are  nevertheless 
many  redeeming  features.  A  higher  morali- 
tj  and  a  better  understanding  of  life  have 
already  begun  to  develop  themselves ;  and 
there  is  more  to  hope  than  to  fear  in  the 
speedy  population  and  the  quick  develop- 
ment or  the  resources  of  this  wondrous 
valley. 

Rock  island  and  Davenport,  the  former 
OD  the  Illinois  and  the  latter  on  the  Iowa 
side  of  the  river,  are  the  most  charming 
places  perhaps  among  all  the  beauties  oi 
the  Misstssij^i.  Sloping  back  from  the 
river,  they  overlook  a  br^  sweep  of  the 
Mississippi ;  while  they  catch  all  the  breeze, 
as  it  passes  up  and  blows  across  the  river. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Rock 
Island,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Mis- 


sisnppi,  nearer  perhaps  the  left  bank,  some 
four  miles  long,  appears  just  above  these 
towns.  Looking  over  upon  the  Iowa  side  is 
the  beautiful  residence  of  Col.  Davenport, 
the  pioneer  settler  of  the  town  of  Daven- 
port, and,  it  may  be,  of  the  region  round 
about.  One  can  hardly  fancy  a  site  more 
delightful :  the  island  is  safe  from  overflow, 
being  high,  and  safe  from  being  swept 
away  by  the  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  As 
its  name  imports,  it  is  veritably  an  island  of 
rock,  usually  an  anomalous  thing  to  appear 
in  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  notwith- 
standing there  are  one  or  two  more  instances 
of  it.  Colonel  Davenport  was  murdered 
some  half-a-dozcn  years  ago  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  by  a  party  of  house- thieves  and 
gamblers ;  a  class  of  men  much  frequenting 
this  part  of  the  country  at  the  time,  but 
now  happily  nearly  extinct,  who  went  over 
for  plunaer  and  gold.  They  formerly  made 
Gralena  their  head-quarters,  and  made  it 
even  more  notorious  than  Natchez-under- 
the-hill,  —  the  resort  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  humanity  the  West  can  produce,  allured 
thither  by  the  congenial  spirits  who  worked 
the  lead-mines  of  Northern  Illinois,  bred 
under  the  gambling  excitement  which 
mining  for  lead  as  for  gold  naturally  occa- 
sions, as  reckless  as  they  were  bod,  impa- 
tient of  restraint,  and  often  setting  law  at 
defiance  when  favored  by  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  feebleness  of  executive 
power  to  erfforce  it.  I  had  proposed  to  my- 
self to  make  some  extensive  explorations 
among  the  lead-mines.  The  loss  is  less 
yours  than  mine  ;  but  the  weather  has  been 
severely  debilitating,  and  unfortunately  I  had 
drank  copiously  in  the  morning  of  the  river- 
water  before  I  discovered  its  composition  of 
lime ;  but,  as  every  prudent  traveller  should, 
I  had  provided  myself  with  a  small  but 
powerful  medicine-box  which  I  have  made 
serious  draughts  upon,  so  that  nothing  is 
now  to  be  apprehended.  Galena,  it  may  be 
added,  is  not  upon  the  Mississippi;  it  is 
upon  a  dirty,  muddy,  lime-water  little 
stream,  portentously  denominated  Fever  Ri- 
ver, some  six  miles  up  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  meanest  sort  of  town,  with  all  defe- 
rence to  the  people  whose  afiections  cluster 
about  it,  which  I  have  yet  visited  in  the 
West,  notwithstaiiding  the  miserable  objects 
which  are  daily  thrust  upon  your  view.  It 
is  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  blufl^,  some- 
what resembling  a  sand-bank,  crowding  so 
close  into  the  river  as  to  leave  hardly  two 
hundred  feet  between  the  two  for  the 
town  to  stretch  itself  in.  On  the  other  side 
also  high  blu£b  are  distinctly  visible,  being 
not  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  off,  which 
completely  shut  out  all  breezes ;  and  the  air, 
remaining  stagnant,  seems  to  have  lost  all 
its  vitality,  iiow  life,  much  more  business, 
is  kept  up  in  the  summer,  is  one  of  those 
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problems  which  are  too  mathematical  for  me 
to  solve :  away  off,  behind,  or  on  top  of  the 
blufis,  the  country  is  respectably  agricultu- 
ral, and  rolling.  The  only  thin^  that  keeps 
Galena  up  is  the  lead-mining :  it  is  a  great 
depot  for  the  staple  of  lead,  and  must  re- 
main 80  firom  its  situation.  Other  towns 
have  made  an  effort  to  divert  the  monopoly ; 
but,  being  one  of  the  earliest  settled,  the 
miners  and  others  fell  into  the  habit  of  re- 
garding it  as  their  point  of  departure,  and  as 
the  centre  for  their  dealings  ;  and  nothing 
can  break  them  of  it.  The  principal  street 
is  along  the  river,  and  there  cannot  be 
more  than  ten  parallel  with  it  on  the  river- 
side of  the  blufl&.  I  began  to  ramble  over 
the  town  and  into  the  country ;  but  the  two 
operative  causes  aforesaid  precluded  the 
persisting  in  such  freaks  of  fancy.  To  be  a 
little  particular  and  personal,  the  Ohio 
water  did  affect  me  very  slightly,  the  Missis- 
sippi water  not  at  all.  Notwithstanding  its 
vile  condition  when  first  taken  from  the  river, 
it  will  settle  in  a  few  moments,  assisted  by 
a  little  meal  or  alum  thrown  in  when  it 
shows  itself  particularly  turbid,  and  then 
becomes  the  most  attractive  water  which  I 
ever  tasted.  You  soon  acquire  a  strong 
liking  for  it :  all  other  water  seems  inferior, 
and  grows  distasteful.  It  is  sweet,  and 
seems  to  possess  a  certain  substantial  vege- 
table meaty  kind  of  taste,  as  if,  under  pecu- 
liarly bilious  circumstances,  it  would  support 
life  for  several  days,  producing  V  pleasing 
exhilaration,  or  at  least  a  healthy  glow  in 
the  system.  This  may  seem  extravagant; 
but  ask  the  boatmen  upon  the  Mississippi 
how  they  like  the  water,  and  listen  to  their 
grandiloquent  and  imperious  answer.  Lime- 
water  throws  me  off  my  equilibrium  instan- 
ter ;  and  laudanum  and  spiced  rhubarb  and 
camphor  and  brandy  haraly  suffice,  except 
under  moderate  attacks,  to  restore  my  equa- 
nimity ;  and  this  is  the  general  experience. 
Let  one  ride  a  hundred  miles  by  stage  for 
twenty-four  hours,  afflicted  with  a  lime- 
water  complaint,  through  a  dirty  country, 
with  the  mercury  at  90^  and  never  going 
below ;  and  assert,  if  he  can,  that  he  knew 
suffering  before  that  prairie  experience.  It 
was  in  a  town  not  many  miles  from  Galena 
that  an  incident  occurred,  highly  illustrative 
of  the  extent  to  which  opposition  may  be 
carried,  disclosing  the  odious  nature  of  it, 
when  it  degenerates  into  personal  rivalry 
and  ill-will.  I  reached  the  town  as  the  sun 
was  just  beginning  to  shoot  his  fiery  rays 
above  the  horizon,  and  was  standing  upon 
the  forward  guard,  watching  with  paternal 
interest  the  safety  of  a  formidable  black 
CaUfomia  bag,  wherein  was  wrapped  up 
much  of  my  material  well-being,  when  the 
boat  neared  the  landing ;  and  the  crowd 
rushed  on  bolstering  and  dense  as  usual, 
clamorous  for  news,  and  more  clamorous  to 


recommend  sundry  little  establishments  di- 
vided up  into  compartments  of  ten  by  six,i 
denominated  first-class  hotels.  I  was  soon 
to  keep  on  my  way  up  the  river,  and  had 
choice  of  a  sate  but  slow  boat,  one  of  the 
old  line,  and  of  a  small  but  crack  boat  of 
the  genuine  young  American  stamp,  running 
up  stream  I  donH  know  how  many  miles  an 
hour :  I  should  hesitate  to  tell  all  I  heard  of 
her  speed,  lest  the  account  should  seem 
fabulous.  The  conservative  quiet  influence 
of  old  Fogyism  stole  over  me,  and  I  en- 
trusted the  aforesaid  black  article  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  runner  of  the  Hunker 
boat,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  in  my 
own  proper  person  with  considerable  solem- 
nity, thinking  that  a  long  visage  and  reve- 
rend might  so  far  awe  and  check  the 
impudent  rascals  with  which  the  boat  I  was 
leaving  was  infected,  as  to  clear  a  more 
distinct  path  over  a  two-foot  plank  than  for 
the  past  ten  minutes  had  greeted  my  eyes, 
when  of  a  sudden  there  occurred  a  sound, 
a  crash,  and  a  heavy  fall.  With  instinctive 
quickness,  I  turned  to  see  the  precious  piece 
of  baggage  above  intimated  just  tumbling  off 
the  railing  into  the  muddy,  slimy  water 
below ;  but  with  greater  instinctive  quick- 
ness and  with  a  nappy  presence  of  mind, 
which  it  gives  me  pride  to  know  I  was 
capable  of,  I  seized  the  article,  and  the  sig- 
nincance  of  the  brief  drama  was  instantly 
obvious.  The  runner  of  the  opposition  had 
seen  the  success  of  his  rival,  and,  thinkmg 
to  revenge  himself,  or  not  able  to  cont^ 
himself,  had  planted  a  blow  just  upon  the 
middle  of  the  nose  of  my  humble  servant, 
by  mathematical  analysis,  with  the  musical 
accompaniment  of  **  Take  that,  you  — 
liar,"  which  nearly  prostrated  the  unhappy 
individual  in  question.  Speedily  my  choler 
rose.  I  found  myself  getting  excited.  The 
captain  was  nearby;  but,  being  now  a  party 
in  the  contest,  I  am  unable  to  state  vrith 
precision  the  effect  of  our  conjoined  inter- 
ference, farther  than  to  intimate,  that,  after 
sundry  kicks  and  blows,  the  culprit  found 
himself  on  the  lower  deck,  and  in  an  emi- 
nently critical  situation :  being  just  able,  as 
a  veracious  spectator  afterwards  informed 
me,  to  save  himself  by  clinging  to  a  bag  of 
cofi^e  located  near  the  edge  of  the  b^t; 
and  thus  began  and  ended  one  of  my  inci- 
dents of  travel  upon  the  Mississippi.  This 
boat  luckily  carries  the  mail ;  upon  the 
arrival  whereof  from  Chicago,  expected  firom 
moment  to  moment,  I  shul  once  more  be 
steaming  up  the  Mississippi.  I  wish  I  could 
impart  something  of  my  rambling  propensi- 
ties to  the  toil-worn  devotees  of  city-life, 
that  they  might  see  nature  in  her  yastness 
and  strength,  and  learn  to  love  the  purity 
and  reverence  which  she  so  beautifully  sym- 
bolizes. —  Yours  ever, 
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HEW  BBICX  XACHIKZ. 

On-  Wednesday  of  last  week,  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, by  invitation,  went  from  JBoston  to 
visit  the  Brick  Works  of  Messrs.  Tufts  & 
Boyden,  in  Somerville,  where  are  in  opera- 
tion two  steam  brick  machines  of  a  most 
ingenious  construction,  invented  by  Messrs. 
Mower  &  Wood  worth.  The  party  took  the 
cars  upon  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  after  a 
rapid  ride  of  but  a  few  minutes'  duration, 
found  themselves  at  the  Brick  Works,  which 
are  distant  about  four  miles  from  Boston. 

Upon  witnessing  the  operation  of  the  new 
machine,  and  comparing  it  with  the  old 
process  of  manufacture, — which,  indeed, 
could  be  done  directly  upon  the  ground, 
since  bricks  were  making  m  the  old  way  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  —  one  can  hardly 
help  wondering,  as  in  the  case  of  all  new 
and  simple  inventions,  that  it  has  never  been 
thought  of  before.  For,  although  machines 
have  at  several  times  been  brouzht  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  expediting 
some  parts  of  the  manu&cture  of  bricks, 
such  as  the  pounding  and  mixing  of  the 
clay,  and  the  moulding  and  shaping  of  the 
bricks,  yet  the  statement  is  nevertheless 
true,  wmch  is  made  in  the  circular  of  the 
inventors,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  depart- 
ment or  product  of  labor  in  which  less 
improvement  has  been  made  for  centuries 
than  brick-making;  and,  at  the  present 
time,  in  many  places  where  the  most  perfect 
bricks  are  proouced,  manual  labor  is  wholly 
relied  on,  and  no  machinery  is  employed. 
Bat  the  present  invention  is  so  duferent, 
both  in  principle  and  operation,  from  all 
former  machines,  and  is  so  perfect  in  theory, 
simple  in  construction,  and  successful  in  its 
resiuts,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  its 
use  will  eventually  entirely  supersede  that 
of  all  other  processes. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably,  at 
some  time,  either  through  curiosity  or 
accident,  happened  to  see  the  making  of 
bricks  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  this  case, 
they  have  observed  that  the  clay  is  first  dug 
up,  and  mixed  with  water  brought  for  the 
purpose,  sometimes  a  long  distance,  at  some 
inconvenience.  After  it  is  thoroughly  mixed, 
so  as  to  be  fully  plastic,  it  is  pressed  by  hand 
into  a  frame  which  is  generally  intended  for 
six  bricks ;  and,  after  remaining  a  very  short 


time  to  settle,  it  is  removed  in  the  shape  of 
bricks,  but  still  very  soft,  and  laid  out  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  The  drying  occupies  several 
days,  under  the  best  circumstances ;  and  a 
continuance  of  cloudy  weather  may  prolong 
it  to  a  very  inconvenient  extent,  while  a 
sudden  shower  will  very  likely  destroy  a 
whole  field  of  new-made  bricks.  The 
moulding    of  bricks,   also,  must    be   sus- 

E ended  during  rainy  weather.  After  the 
ricks,  however,  are  sufficiently  dried,  those 
which  arc  designed  for  common  uses  are 
stacked  up  in  kilns,  and  burned :  the  better 
sort,  however,  are  subjected  to  a  new  mould- 
ing and  pressing  before  thev  are  burnt. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
parts  of  this  process,  which  are  very  incon- 
venient and  expensive,  and  which  are  never- 
theless exactly  correlative  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  one  is  employed  to  leave  undone 
what  the  other  has  performed.  Great  pains 
are  taken  to  get  rid,  by  evaporation,  of  the 
water  in  the  bricks  before  they  can  be 
burned,  which  great  pains  were  taken  to 
get  into  the  clay  betore  the  bricks  were 
formed.  It  seems  so  obvious  that  this 
is  a  double  robbery  of  Paul  to  pay  Peter, 
and  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  that,  fa  we  have 
said,  the  only  wonder  is  that  somebody  did 
not  long  ago  think  of  offiietting  the  debtor 
and  creditor  claims  of  these  gentlemen 
against  each  other. 

The  reason  for  mixing  water  with  the 
clay  in  the  first  place  is  to  render  it  suffi- 
ciently plastic  to  enable  an  ordinary  work- 
man to  mould  it  easily  into  the  shape  of 
bricks,  by  hand.  But  it  occurred  to  the 
ingenious  and  intelligent  inventors  of  the 
new  machine,  that  they  might  obviate 
the  necessity  of  introducmg  water  at  all, 
if  they  could  construct  an  engine  of  so 
much  power  that  it  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  dry  clay  as  a  man  may  with  moist. 
This  they  have  done.  And  since  no  water 
is  mixed  with  the  clay  at  first,  none  has  to 
be  dried  out  afterward.  These  two  incon- 
venient and  expensive  parts  of  the  old 
process  of  making  bricks —  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  and  its  subsequent  evapora- 
tion —  are  thus,  by  the  new  machine,  at 
once  dispensed  with.  How  this  is  effected, 
and  some  other  advantages  of  the  new 
apparatus,  will  be  obvious  when  we  describe 
it. 

1.  The  clay  which  is  to  be  used  is  ploughed 
and  dug  up,  and  even  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
field,  and  is  then  carted  into  a  shed  adjoin- 
ing the  machines,  in  such  quantities  that 
there  may  be  a  supply  on  hand  sufficient  for 
consumption  during  a  week  or  two,  even  if 
stormy  weather  out-doors  should  prevent 
its  being  immediately  replenished.  It  thus 
enters  tlie  machines  dry,  being  shovelled  in 
by  two  workmen  at  each. 

2.  The  dry  clay,  upon  entering  the  ma- 
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chine,  first  encounters  some  large  iron 
rollers,  revolving  very  rapidly;  and,  thus 
reduced  to  powder,  passes  through  sieves, 
which  sift  it,  so  that  what  passes  out  is  of 
a  uniform  coarseness,  or  rather  fineness. 
The  small  portion  of  the  material  which  is 
not  sufficiently  pulverized  to  pass  through 
the  sieves,  is  thrown  back,  and  passes  agam 
through  the  rollers.  This  part  of  the  ma- 
chine IS  like  any  grinding  mill. 

3.  The  pulverized  clay  then  passes  into 
the  press  of  the  machine,  where  there  are 
moulds  for  six  bricks,  into  which  it  falls, 
and  immediately  receives  two  severe  blows 
from  above,  succeeded  by  a  powerful  pres- 
sure firom  below.  These  blows  and  pressure 
give  it  the  shape  and  character  of  bricks 
directly. 

4.  The  clay,  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  is 
now  delivered  from  the  macliine  upon  a 
little  frame  so  rapidly,  that  it  requires  the 
constant  labor  of  two  men  to  put  the  bricks 
into  wheelbarrows.  They  are  thus  forth- 
with conveyed  directly  to  the  kiln,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  intermediate  process 
whatever.  And  such  beautiful  bricks  they 
are,  too,  even  at  this  stage  of  their  manu- 
facture !  The  moulds  being  exactly  shaped, 
and  made  of  metal,  and  the  clay  being,  by 
the  immense  force  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
perfectly  fitted  to  the  moulds,  these  unbumt 
Dricks  have  a  marble-like  smoothness  of 
surface,  and  an  exquisite  accuracy  of  shape, 
altogether  surpassmg  those  made  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  numlier  of  bricks  which  this  invention 
is  capable  of  making  in  a  given  time  can 
easily  be  estimated  by  a  casual  spectator. 
At  each  revolution  of  the  machine,  six  new 
bricks  are  delixerod ;  and  the  number  of 
revolutions,  as  ideated  by  the  second-hand 
of  a  watch,  is  seven  or  eight  in  a  minute. 
The  number  made  in  an  hour  thus  certainly 
exceeds  twenty-five  hundred.  When  it  fs 
recollected  that  this  number  can  bo  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  without  regard  to  the 
accidental  changes  of  weather,  the  great 
capacities  of  the  machine  for  accomplishing 
a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  short  time  are 
apparent. 

it  should  be  observed,  that  although  it  is 
no  part  of  the  plan  that  the  clay  used  in  the 
machine  should  be  at  all  wet,  yet  the  pulve- 
rization of  the  lumps  of  the  material  m  the 
first  part  of  the  process  brings  out  a  slight 
degree  of  moisture  ^  so  that  the  powder 
.which  is  subjected  to  pressure  is  slightly 
damp ;  and  this  doubtless  adds  somewhat  to 
the  tenacity  and  firmness  of  the  bricks. 
This  dampness,  however,  does  not  exceed 
that  which  is  usual  in  bricks  when  they 
are  considered  dry  enough  to  be  placed  in 
the  kilns. 

The  machines  are  constructed  by  Lyman 
Kinsley  at  his  extensive  works  at  Canton  in 


^lassachusotts.  The  hammer  or  ram  which 
descends  upon  the  clay  in  the  moulds  is  said 
to  weigh  aljout  four  thousand  pounds.  The 
mechanical  force  which  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  each  ])rick  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  whole  weight  of  the  machine, 
including  the  pulverizer  and  screens,  is  said 
to  exceed  twenty  tons.     The  cost  is  $32(K). 

The  bricks  when  burnt  are  found  to  liave 
shrunk  less  than  those  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  probably  on  account  of  their  greater 
density ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  retain 
their  smoothness  of  surface  and  accuracy  of 
form.  On  breaking  one,  its  compactness 
and  soundness  is  immediately  obvious.  As 
they  thus  can  absorb  but  little  moisture,  they 
are  capable  of  standing  the  firost  of  the 
severest  climate  without  injury.  An  expe- 
riment in  a  crushing  machine  by  Samuel 
Strong,  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  at  Washington, 
showed  the  strength  of  the  bricks  to  }ye  six- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
found,  that,  by  the  absorption  of  one  of  the 
bricks  and  the  atmospheric  evaporation  to- 
gether, during  fourteen  hours  there  was 
consumed  less  than  half  a  gill  out  of  a  gal- 
lon of  water. 

The  actual  use  of  the  bricks,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  justifies  all  the  expectations 
which  would  be  formed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  their  manufacture,  and  shows 
that  they  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  tliosc 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Indeed,  they 
are  unquestionably  better.  We  are  told 
that  they  have  been  used  in  buildings  with 
entire  satisfaction,  and  that  some  of  them 
exposed  during  the  Ijist  winter  in  sidewalks 
in  Boston  remain  as  perfect  as  when  they 
were  laid. 

The  best  quality  of  bricks  can  be  made 
by  these  machines  iit  a  less  expense  than 
the  coarse  common  bricks  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary processes.  liesides  the  two  machines 
now  in  operation  in  Somerville,  there  is  one 
at  Portland  ;  and  others  will  shortly  be  set 
up  in  CaHfornia,  at  Staten  Island,  and  at 
other  places. 

We  have  scarcely  wandered  from  the  direct 
narration  of  the  adventures  of  the  party 
which  we  spoke  of  at  the  outset,  in  describing, 
as  we  have,  the  macliines  and  bricks  whicii 
they  saw  and  admired.  Indeed,  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  machines  appeared 
so  clear  by  simply  looking  at  them,  as  hardly 
to  need  any  detailed  explanations.  After 
the  members  of  the  party  had  examined 
every  part  of  the  process  as  much  as  they 
desurod,  and  while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
return-train  to  convey  them  back  again  to 
Boston,  they  found  ample  preparations 
made  for  their  entertainment,  which  showed 
(as  was  said  and  repeated  often) ,  that,  how- 
ever highly  the  proprietors  of  the  new  appa- 
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ratos  might  estimate  dry  clay  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  bricks  in  machines,  they  also 
knew  how  to  provide  the  materials  for 
'*  moistening  the  clay"  of  human  beings. 
After  a  short  time  thus  spent  in  refreshing 
themselyes  after  their  severe  visitatorial  and 
critical  labors,  and  the  interchange  of 
friendly  sentiments  and  good  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  and  success  of  the  inventors,  the 
party  returned  to  the  city,  highly  satisfied, 
and  pleased,  we  believe,  with  their  visit. 

• 

THE  XUSIG  HALL. 

The  new  Music  Ilall  in  Bumstead  Place  is 
likely  to  be  completed  by  the  time  promised, 
and  to  be  openea  to  the  public  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn.  It  will  not,  we 
think,  disappoint  the  public  expectation,  in 
the  extent  of  the  accommodation  which  it 
will  afford,  or  its  adaptation  to  its  object. 
The  following  epistle,  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  without  any  view  to  publica- 
tion, and  without  professing  to  give  a  scien- 
tific description  of  the  building,  may  interest 
many  readers,  by  showing  to  what  an 
extent  such  a  work  is  the  product  of  unin- 
structed  manual  labor :  — 

Letter  from  a  Countryman  in  Boston  to  his 
Friend  at  Home. 

DbasJo,  —  I  suppose  you  ¥^11  like  to 
know  how  they  bulla  nouses  here  in  Boston. 
They  have  just  been  building  a  great  Music 
Hall,  which  I  have  seen  from  beginning  to 
end,  by  going  by  th^re  every  day.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and 
sixty  feet  wide,  besides  the  corrioors  on 
both  sides,  each  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the 
porch  in  firont ;  though  there  is  not  any  front 
except  the  porch,  because  it  is  not  on  any 
street ;  and  it  is  sixty-eight  feet  high,  besides 
the  roof. 

The  whole  hall  was  pretty  much  built  by 
Irishmen,  except  the  men  that  did  the 
pounding.  It  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  ex- 
cept the  mortar,  and  the  iron  pillars,  and 
the  beams,  and  the  joists,^  and  the  firamed 
roof-timbers,  and  the  floors,  and  the  plas- 
tering, and  Uie  tin  on  the  top  of  the  corri- 
dors, and  the  slates  on  the  roof. 

The  Irishmen  first  came  and  dug  the 
cellar.  Before  that,  the  architect  came, 
and  measured  the  ^und,  and  made  the 
plan,  and  marked  it  all  down  on  great 
sheets  of  paper,  so  that  there  need  not  be 
any  mistakes.  They  dug  the  cellar  twenty 
feet  deep ;  and,  because  the  musicians  will 
have  nothing  to  put  into  it,  they  have  made 
it  into  a  zreat  lecture-room ;  and,  because 
they  coula  not  have  any  windows,  they  are 
g«mig  to  light  it  with  gas ;  and,  because 
there  waa  no  place  to  let  in  air  to  breathe, 
they  have  made  a  great  ventilator  under 
the  front-door,  and  four  small  ventilators  to 


let  the  air  out  when  it  has  been  breathed, 
in  the  four  corners,  like  chimneys,  running 
up  through  the  roof  on  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  lecture-room,  tnere  are  iron 
pillars  to  support  the  floor  of  the  music- 
room. 

The  music-room  is  sixty-eight  feet  high, 
and  is  big  enough  to  hold  three  thousand 
people.  It  has  two  galleries  on  each  side, 
wide  enough  for  three  seats,  and  galleries  in 
front.  The  orchestra  is  on  the  end  towards 
Winter-street ;  and  there  are  doors  entering 
into  the  hall  from  the  corridors  on  the  two 
sides.  One  of  these  corridors  leads  out  into 
Bumstead  Place,  where  carriages  can  come 
down  to  the  door,  and  pass  out  into  Brom- 
field-street,  behind  the  Methodist  Church  ; 
and  both  corridors  lead  out  through  the 
porch,  through  what  is  to  be  a  covered 
passage  into  Winter-street. 

When  the  Irishmen  had  done  digging  the 
cellar,  which  they  did  by  shovelling  the  dirt 
into  carts,  that  were  sent  there  by  people 
who  wanted  it  to  put  in  the  Back  fiay  to 
make  more  land  out  of  it,  they  began  to 
build  the  cellar- wall,  which  they  did  by 
means  of  a  derrick  that  they  moved  from 
one  end  of  the  cellar  to  the  other,  out  of 
rough  stones  which  were  carted  there  as 
fast  as  they  could  use  them  up.  They  next 
dug  a  trench,  and  laid  down  a  water-pipe 
leading  into  the  cellar ;  and  the  same  teams 
that  brought  the  stone  began  to  cart  bricks 
and  dump  them  down  in  Bumstead  Place, 
and  barrels  full  of  cement  and  lime,  and 
cart-loads  of  sand. 

The  Irishmen  then  went  hard  to  work 
making  mortar,  and  bringing  bricks  and 
mortar  in  hods  on  their  shoulders,  and  lay- 
ing them  down  along  the  side  of  the  cellar- 
wall,  and  putting  Uie  mortar  in  piles  on 
wide  pieces  of  boiard.  Then  came  another 
set  of^mon,  every  one  with  a  trowel  in  his 
hand,  and  laid  the  bricks  in  their  place,  for 
making  the  hall,  after  spreading  some  mor- 
tar to  lay  each  brick  upon,  and  pounding 
each  brick  on  the  top  eight  or  ten  times  so 
rapidly  that  you  could  not  count  how  many 
times  they  pounded  it.  But,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  work  was  pretty  much  done  by 
the  Irishmen,  who  brought  all  the  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  laid  them  down  where  the 
pounding-raen  wanted  them.  They  didnH 
nave  to  stop  to  talk  about  how  it  was  to  be 
built,  because  it  was  all  marked  down  on 
the  plan. 

There  were  about  thirty  Irishmen,  part 
bringing  bricks,  and  part  mortar;  and,  to 
keep  out  of  one  another's  way,  they  were 
obliged  to  march  in  and  out  in  Indian  file, 
with  their  hods  on  their  shoulders,  in  squads 
of  about  ten  each  for  bricks,  and  five  for  mor- 
tar. You  would  see  them  marching  in  once 
in  about  six  minutes,  and  out  just  as 
often,  from  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
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ing  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  except 
an  hour  at  noon,  when  they  went  away  to 
dinner,  or  had  it  brought  to  them.     Every 
man  brought  in  at  a  time  twenty-one  bricks, 
every  load  weighing,  I    suppose,  about  a 
hundred  weight ;  and  the  loads  of  mortar 
appeared  to  he  quite  as  heavy.    The  mortar- 
men  appeared  to  have  much  the  worst  of  it  at 
first,  because  they  had  to  climb  up  a  ladder 
out  of  the  cellar  with  their  loads  on  their 
shoulders ;  but,  by  the  time  they  all  got  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  it  did  not  make  so  much 
difierence.     I  thought  these  men  must  have 
pretty  tough  muscles  in  their  knee-joints  to 
DC  able  to  straighten  out  their  legs  so  many 
times  a  day,  under  so  heavy  a  load.     The 
men,  however,  did  not  appear  to  mind  it ; 
for  the  work  went  on  with  perfect  regularity 
from  morning  to  night.     After  they  began 
to  go  up  on  ladders,  the  trips  took  up  more 
time ;  but  they  were  not  less  regular,  though 
they  were  fewer,  and  the  number  of  men 
was  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  ladders 
increased  in  length .    when  the  rounds  of  the 
ladders  wore  out,  as  they  firequently  did,  they 
were  repaired  sometimes  by  pieces  of  iron 
rod  in  place  of  Wooden  ones,  and  sometimes 
by  nailing  on  pieces  of  board. 

There  were  about  thirty  Irishmen  (not 
quite  so  many  at  first,  but  more  when  they 
got  up  high)  who  carried  up  all  the  bricks 
and  mortar  and  timber  and  boards  and 
slates.  The  bricks  and  mortar  they  carried 
in  their  hods^  and  the  slates  and  boards 
on  their  heads.  To  bring  in  the  boards  and 
timbers,  they  had  more  Irishmen ;  and  to 
hoist  the  parts  of  the  roof  framed  together, 
they  had  a  monstrous  high  derrick.  They 
brought  in  with  their  hods,  and  the  trowel- 
men  laid,  about  thirty  thousand  bricks  a  day, 
making  in  all  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  weighing  in  all  over  twenty-five 
hundred  tons ;  besides  bringing  in  aU  the 
timber,  which  was  mostly  framed  before  it 
was  brought  there,  and  which,  with  the  mor- 
tar and  other  materials,  I  suppose  weighed 
two  or  three  hundred  tons  more .  There  were 
many  more  men  who  did  the  placing  and 
pounding  on  the  timbers  and  planks,  and  tin 
and  slates,  and  who  did  the  plastering  and 
painting,  and  other  work.  It  will  be  lighted 
in  the  daytime  by  semicircular  windows 
near  the  top,  and  at  night  by  rows  of  gas 
burners  all  round  near  the  top.  The  capa- 
city of  the  hall  is  about  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  cubic  feet,  or  equal  to  a 
room  covering  an  acre  of  ground,  eleven 
feet  high,  l^ere  are,  at  stated  distances  in 
the  interior  walls,  projections  like  bastions 
to  break  the  souna  and  prevent  an  echo. 
The  interior  of  the  hall  is  not  yet  finished ; 
but  the  work  is  still  going  on  rapidly,  as  it 
has  been  steadily  from  the  beginning,  and  it 
will  be  very  soon  done. 

This  is  an  account  of  only  what  I  con- 


sider the  substantial  part  of  the  work  that 
is  done  by  the  common  laborers.  That 
which  is  done  by  the  architect  and  the  con- 
tractors and  journeymen,  including  the  plan- 
ning and  framing  and  finishing,  and  all  the 
head  work,  except  the  lugging  of  the  slates 
and  a  part  of  the  boards,  I  don't  know  much 
about ;  and  I  shan't  attempt  to  describe  it. 

Respectfully  yours,  Jonathan. 

Boston,  Aug.  2,  1852. 

EAMBLING  VOTES, 


TAKEN  WHILE 


IN  PARIS   DURING   THE  WINTER 
OF    1850-51. 


People  here  write  upon  every  thing,  and 
nothing  long.    They  seem  to  write  without 
studying.    France,  to  all  appearance,  is,  at 
this  moment,  in  literary  confusion.     The 
multitude  of  new  works  is  appalling ;  yet 
the  few  that  are  solid  and  may  oe  depended 
upon  is  pitiable.     For  all  this,  learned  men, 
deep  students,  belles-lettres   scholars,  and 
judicious  critics,  are  by  no  means  deficient 
m  the  country  at  large,  or  rather  in  Paris, 
where  every  thing  in  France  centres.    The 
truth  is,  that  solid  literature  languishes,  in 
consequence  of  the  agitation  that  so  many 
politio&l  disturbances  create  in  men's  minds, 
together  with   forebodings  of  the  future. 
The  Essayists,   in  particular,  lament  over 
this  state  of  things  with  sadness.      They 
sigh  for  want  of  some  staple  topic,  in  the 
absence  of  which  they  are  driven  to  the 
public   journals,    politics,   or    the  various 
subjects  which  at  present  agitate  the  com- 
munity.    These  subjects,  they  admit,  rather 
fatigue   the  body  than  satisfy  the   mind; 
and,  in  their  melancholy  mood,  they  accuse 
the  world  of  falling  into  decay,  believing. 
Frenchmen-like,   that    France   is  the  sole 
centre  of  civilization.      Nor  is  this  belief 
shaken  while  in  view  of  savage  acts  by 
which  society  is  vulgarized,  even  brutalizea, 
and  literature  driven  from  her  propriety  by 
violence.     It  is  some  relief  to  their  spirits 
to  dwell  upon  acts  of  heroism  performed  in 
Italy  and  Hungary,  worthy,  as  they  think, 
to  be  celebrated  by  poets ;  and,  even  amid 
alarms,  they  cite  with  pleasure  the  gentler 
virtues  in  exercise  to  soften  the  too  deep 
shading  of  the  picture.  The  active  constancy 
of  haSj  Franklin  they  contrast  with  the 
conduct  of  Penelope,  who  was  content  to 
practise  the  passive  virtues  of  prudence  and 
patience. 

These  several  notes  of  despair  and  encou- 
ragement are  evidently  mingled  vri th  one 
element  not  easy  to  dismiss  from  the 
thoughts,  —  this  is  the  revolutionary  spirit 
that  pervades  Europe,  and  France  in  parti- 
cular. It  is  not  without  reason  that  this 
spirit  is  viewed  with  dread  by  French  scho- 
lars.  The  harmony  and  beauty  of  literature. 


poetry,  and  the  arts,  are  sadly  deranged  by 
this  turbulent  power.  A  man  of  letters  may 
take  up  his  pen  in  the  morning,  and  before 
night  De  obliged  to  handle  a  sword.  In- 
stead of  passine  his  evening  quietly  in  his 
closet,  he  may  oe  required  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  sally  forth  to  quell  a  riot,  or  bo 
posted  for  the  night  as  sentinel  in  the  open 
street.  If  he  give  himself  to  meditation,  it 
can  be  no  longer  in  his  own  room,  but  must 
be  directed  to  his  military  duty  abroad ;  and 
his  mind  must  be  turned  to  watch  the  coun- 
tenance of  men,  not  hb  books.  These 
frequent  transitions  have  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  social  life,  and  a  sensibly  bad 
ef^t  upon  moral  character.  Mutual  confi- 
dence is  impaired,  and  distrust  is  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  be  visible  not  only  in  the 
a&irs  of  government,  but  in  the  reiadons  of 
daily  intercourse.  People  have  not  time  to 
arrange  their  ideas  or  conform  their  conduct 
under  one  system,  before  another  takes  its 
place,  and  new  forms  are  required.  Even  if 
an  intellectual  development  should  manifest 
itself,  it  is  checked  by  an  outbreak  of  the 
passions.  A  revolution  is  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  evils  said  to  exist ;  the  first  care 
€€  the  new  ministry  is  to  abate  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  victors,  and  satisfy  a  few  of  the 
most  urgent  demands  ;  but  before  they  can 
consolidate  the  great  work  of  giving  new  in- 
stitutions, or  of  amending  the  old,  another 
revolution  comes,  and  the  whole  nation  is  at 
sea  with  a  glimpse  of  the  shore,  but  with- 
out sufficient  skill  to  navigate  the  ship 
safely  into  port. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  where  can  we 
find  one  that  has  passed  through  so  many 
changes  as  France  has  during  the  existence 
only  of  the  present  generation  ?  Within 
the  short  space  of  little  more  than  half  a 
centory  (a  verr  short  period  in  the  history 
of  a  pec^Ie),  sue  has  undergone  five  revo- 
lnti<His,  each  of  them  attended  vrith  vio- 
lence ;  some  portions  of  the  time,  accom- 
nanied  with  anarchy.  The  Revolution  of 
1789 — the  Empire — the  Restoration — the 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  plaosd  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne  —  and,  lastly,  the 
one  or  1848,  when  the  present  Republic 
was  established ;  —  here  is  enough,  one 
would  think,  to  break  up  all  ties,  and 
dissolve  all  political,  moral,  and  social 
associations,  xet  France  lives,  and  seems 
ready  for  another  change.* 

A  dose  observance  of  this  singular  peo- 
ple leads  me  to  believe  that  a  large  portion 
of  them  are  vrilling  to  be  placed  occasionally 
in  what  sober  fo&s  would  caJl  disorder.  I 
ahnost  think  they  have  brought  themselves 
to  believe  it  is  the  natural  state  of  wordly 
things,  and  that  order  forms  the  exception. 

*  ^Doe  writing  the  above,  another  ohange  has 


It  is  but  too  apparent  that  very  many  of 
the  community  live  and  breathe  by  excite- 
ment ;  and  are  so  fond  of  this,  that,  after 
the  first  murmur  at  being  disturbed,  they 
will  leave  their  books  to  join  in  the  clamor. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  French  are  in  a 
high  degree  theatrical ;  indeed  I  am  much 
inclined  to  say  they  are  dramatic.  A 
sprightly  composer  of  comedy  is  pleased 
with  the  opj>ortunity  offered  by  an  imeute 
to  enliven  ois  third  act ;  and  a  worker  in 
tragedy  thinks  Racine  and  the  unities  may 
repose  while  he  descends  into  the  street  to 
aid  the  mob  to  *^  redeem  society."  Each 
has  thus  the  power  to  present  what  all 
admire  ;  —  one,  a  divertissement y  amid  a 
glitter  of  bayonets ;  the  other,  **  un  tableau 
d^aprh  nature. ^^ 

As  this  sketch  is  what  it  purports  to  be, 
—  rambling,  —  I  offer  no  excuse  for  keeping 
it  true  to  its  name.  I  will  therefore 
suddenly  change  the  point  of  sight,  that 
light  majr  be  thrown  on  the  picture  from 
another  side  of  the  canvas.  I  am  struck 
vrith  astonishment  on  observing  the  variety 
of  talent  in  the  same  person,  among  several 
of  the  literary  men  of  France.  I  see  and 
read  of  many  individuals,  who,  while  seem- 
inglv  engrossed  by  the  cares  and  duties  of 
civil  or  political  life,  even  amid  the  strife 
of  party,  yet  find  leisure  to  vnrite  histories, 
memoirs,  and  even  novels ;  works  where 
plodding  research,  extraneous  observation, 
and  efforts  of  imagination,  are  displayed ;  all, 
too,  by  the  same  person,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  A  few  examples  will  make  this 
apparent. 

Benjamin  Constant,  while  maintaining, 
when  l)eputy,  a  spirited  warfare  at  the  tri- 
bune, vnrote  a  political  pamphlet  almost 
every  month,  contributed  to  several  journals, 
composed  a  novel  full  of  imagination,  pre- 
pared a  work  on  religion,  and  at  the  same 
time  found  leisure  to  fall  in  love  and  write 
letters  full  of  passion. 

Monsieur  de  Barante  filled  many  offices  in 
a  civil  capacity  ;  for  a  time  prefet  of  a  depart- 
ment ;  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XYIII. ; 
an  active  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  am- 
bassador, first  at  Turin,  afterwards  at  St. 
Petersburg ;  yet  was  able  to  complete  seve- 
ral works  which  have  gained  him  deserved 
reputation,  and  ended  by  writing  a  delight- 
ful little  novel  called  "Soeur  Marguerite,*' 
wherein  are  displayed  all  the  delicacy,  fresh- 
ness, and  fancy  of  youth.  These  literary 
labors  were  performed  while  eng^aged  in  the 
active  duties  of  public  life  or  in  the  per- 
plexities of  diplomacy,  and  when  age  might 
abate  his  vigor,  or  give  him  a  claim  to  repose. 

Monsieur  Guizot  has  been  professor, 
historian,  critic,  annotator,  moral  philoso- 
pher, active  politician,  and  prime  minister. 
He  has  filled  all  these  offices  vrith  distin- 
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guished  ability,  and  even  now,  although  no 
more  than  a  simple  citizen,  shows  an  untiring 
industry.     I  cannot  mention  his  name  with- 
out expressing  my  belief  that  few  men  of 
the  present  day  have  given  greater  proofs  of 
the  talents  which  should  entitle  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  man  ;  and  his  merit  is  the 
more  exalted,  in  as  much  ns  this  high  sta- 
tion has  been  attained  neither  by  elevated 
birth  nor  military  renown,  but  by   peace- 
ful arts,  such  as  writings,  discourses,  and 
general  conduct.     Among  many  acts  for 
which  he  should  receive  praise,  one  alone 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  great  good 
sense  and  pure  feeling.     While  minister  of 
Louis  Phibppe,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
obtain  a  law  for  the  diffusion  of  instruction 
among  the  people ;   and,  for  the  time,  he 
bent  his  whole  mind  to  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying this  into  effect.     Besiacs  proclaiming, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  the  genenu 
advantages  of  education,  with  the  hign  duty 
that  devolved  on  government  to  impart  in- 
struction to  the  multitude,  who  in  France 
were  living  in  ignorance,  he,  by  letters  to 
prefets,  mayors,  and  other  rural  authorities, 
enjoined  on  them  to  select  suitable  persons 
to  fill  the  office  of  teachers,  at  the  same  time 
minutely  marking  the   qualifications    every 
teacher  should  possess.      The    like    good 
sense  was  visible  m  his  directions  to  teachers 
for  the  method  they  should  adopt  to  dove- 
lop  the  intellect  of   their   pupils.     In   a 
manner  that  marked  sound  judgment  with 
correct  sentiments,  he  pointed  out  the  un- 
avoidable privations  incident  to  the  life  of  a 
teacher,  the  patience  he  should   practise, 
and  the  perseverance  he   should  exercise, 
with  little  other  reward  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  endeavor  to  make  his  fellow-crea- 
tures more  happy  by  imparting  to  them 
more  knowledge.     In  an  especial  manner 
he  directed  that  the  spirit  of  sect  should 
never  be  allowed  to  enter  the  school,  and 
that  the  teachers  should  avoid  engaging  in 
any  of  the  quarrels   that  at  times  might 
agitate  the  public.     It  should  be  their  duty 
to  inculcate  faith  in  l^rovidence,  observance 
of  morality,  submission  to  paternal  autho- 
rity, respect  for  the  laws,  the  government, 
and  rights  of  all. 

During  the  Revolution  of  *89,  the  Conven- 
tion proclaimed  the  necessity  of  popular 
education ;  but  the  frequent  disorder  into 
which  the  country  had  been  thrown  since 
that  period  had  lefl  this  declaration  as  a 
mere  record  of  good  intentions.  It  was 
reserved  for  M.  Guizot,  fifty  years  after- 
wards, to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  of 
popular  instruction,  to  convey  it  to  the 
meanest  cottage  ;  thereby  performing  an  act 
alike  conducive  to  the  welfiire  of  the  stsite, 
and  to  bestowing  on  himself  a  name  equal 
to  that  acquired  by  any  of  his  literary 
works. 


I  have  wandered  a  little,  by  extending 
my  remarks  firom  the  varied  labors  of  IVl. 
Guizot  to  a  notice  of  one  of  his  particular 
acts.  I  now  cite  an  example  of  diversity  of 
talent  in  another  person.  M.  Villemain  is 
alike  distinguished  as  an  active  politician 
and  a  studious  man  of  letters.  He  was  a 
precocious  scholar.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  in  1814,  he  became  known  by  the 
delivery  of  his  first  public  discourse  at  the 
Institute  on  the  **  Aavantages  and  Disadvan- 
taj^es  of  Criticism.'*  This  sitting  was 
rendered  remarkable  not  only  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  of  letters  who  were  assembled, 
but  more  so  by  the  presence  of  two  sove- 
reigns, the  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  and 
the  king  of  Prussia.  The  latter  was  accom- 
panied by  his  two  sons.  The  youthful 
lecturer  seized  this  occasion  to  compliment 
the  two  monarchs  on  their  valor  andf  perse- 
verance ;  above  all,  for  their  magnanimity  in 
demanding  peace  as  the  sole  reward  for 
their  perils  and  toils.  The  plaudits  of  the 
assembly,  joined  to  the  flattering  encomiums 
of  the  two  sovereigns,  were  enough  to  un- 
settle the  brain  of  a  more  considerate  person 
than  the  young  lecturer ;  but  the  pleasure 
of  this  brilliant  audience  was  greatly  heigh- 
tened by  beholding  his  enraptured  mother 
embrace  her  son  while  her  eyes  were  bathed 
in  tears. 

Villemain 's  political  career  commenced 
soon  after  the  second  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  yet,  during  the  same  time,  his  literary 
studies  were  pursued  with  his  accustomed 
ardor ;  in  proof  of  which  several  of  his  best 
works  were  published,  and  received  with 
favor.  Ill  the  midst  of  the  political  warfare 
that  existed  from  181G  to  1820,  in  which  he 
was  zealously  engiiged  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  court,  he  filled  up  every 
moment  of  leisure  with  collecting  materials 
for  his  **  Literary  llistory  of  the  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  " 
WTiting  the  **  History  of  Cromwell ; ''  com- 
posing many  commentaries,  particularly 
one  on  Milton,  another  on  Shakespeare ; 
and  giving  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  (i recce 
during   the   fifteenth  century.      Later,  he 

Sublished  a  work  on  the  same  subject 
uring  the  stru^le  of  Greece  with  Turkey. 
On  the  death  ofLouis  XVIII.,  his  successtv 
Charles  X.  showed  a  disposition  to  innovate 
upon  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  chiu^  ; 
and,  beinj'  supported  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Chambers  rendered  ultra-royalist  by  the 
successes  in  Spain,  Villemaiin's  liberal  opi- 
nions were  more  publicly  manifested,  and  liis 
active  zeal  brought  more  fully  into  exercise. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  his  literary  lalx)r8 
were  interrupted  by  the  part  he  took  in  tlie 
struggle  that  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  the  dethronement  of  Charles  X. 
and  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe.     Being 
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appointed  to  an  office  by  the  new  cbvem- 
ment,  he  was  obliged  by  the  provisions  of 
the  chart  to  vacate  his  seat ;  ana,  failing  of  a 
re-election,  he  was  indemnified  for  this  dis- 
appointment by  being  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age in  1832.  Some  time  afterwards,  he 
formed  one  of  the  ministry.  These  honors, 
with  the  new  duties  attached  to  them,  pro- 
dnceid  no  relaxation  of  his  literary  labors ; 
for,  if  public  report  may  be  relied  upon,  he 
then  commenced  the  history  of  Gregory 
VII.,  on  which,  it  is  said,  he  is  still  engaged. 
In  short,  M.  Villemain  is  regardea  as  a 
man  of  great  and  varied  ability,  whether  he 
be  viewed  as  belles-lettres  scholar,  writer,  or 
statesman. 

I  might  mention  other  individuals  who 
are  alike  celebrated ;  but  those  are  sufficient 
to  offer  examples  of  the  great  industry  and 
varied  talent  possessed  by  many  who  hold 
distinguished  rank  in  France,  and  enjoy  a 
well-merited  fame  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Mathew  Markwell. 

FSILLIFS'S  FniE  AHKIHILATOB. 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston  last  Tuesday  evening  to  witness  a 
practical  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  Phil- 
ups's  Fire  Annihilators  by  means  of  a  fairly 
conducted  experiment  on  a  large  scale.  So 
mnch  has  been  heard  in  praise  of  this 
machine  from  across  the  water,  and  so 
many  different  accounts  of  its  real  value 
have  been  circulated  in  this  country,  that 
there  existed  a  great  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  think  that  the  experiment  of 
Tuesday  must  completely  satisfy  the  curio- 
sity of  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  behold  it,  or  who  become  informed  of  its 
results. 

In  the  Public  Garden,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Common,  there  was  erected  a  wooden  build- 
ing fifteen  feet  square  and  seventeen  feet  in 
height,  made  of^dry  pine-boards.  It  was 
divided  into  two  stories,  with  three  windows 
to  each  story ;  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
windows  in  the  second  story  were  left  open, 
so  that  the  progress  of  the  combustion  of 
the  materials  in  the  interior  might  be  fiicili- 
tated  by  the  upward  circulation  of  the  air 
through  the  house.  The  inside  was  closely 
packed  with  dry  pine-boards,  placed  just  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  each  one,  when  burn- 
ing, to  ignite  the  next,  and  so  that  all  might 
bum  independently.  Every  preparation 
was  thus  made  for  the  easy  and  certain  con- 
flagration of  the  house,  unless  the  annihila- 
tor  should  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  quell- 
ing the  flames. 

Afler  an  address  from  Mr.  G.  Q.  Colton, 
in  which  he  explained  to  the  assembly  the 
principles  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  machine,  the  house  was  Area.  In  a 
very  short  time,  the  interior  was  seen  to  bo 


completely  on  fire ;  the  flames  poured  from 
the  windows,  and  the  light  iUumined  the 
scene  for  some  distance  around.  Indeed  to 
such  an  extent  was  the  fire  allowed  to  pro- 
press  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  stop 
it  with  the  annihilators,  that  we  felt  quite 
certain  that  the  experiment  must  fail  from 
the  delay  of  the  operators.  The  building 
was  certainly  very  near  entire  destruction, 
when  the  macliines  were  applied. 

Still  more  time  was  allowed  to  the  "  de- 
vouring element "  to  complete  its  work,  by 
a  singular  accident  which  happened  to  the 
first  two  machines  which  were  used.  Either 
because  they  had  been  fastened  originally 
by  unskilful  hands,  or  because  they  had  been 
tampered  with  by  ignorant  ana  careless 
ones,  the  covers  of  these  machines  blew  off 
with  a  slight  explosion,  creating  some  con- 
fusion, and  amusement  to  the  spectators. 

Two  other  annihilators,  however,  were 
immediately  applied.  There  was  a  loud 
hissing,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor  obscured 
the  view  for  an  instant.  When  this  had 
cleared  away,  instead  of  the  burning  mass 
which  had  a  moment  before  illuminated  the 
ground,  the  dull  outlines  of  the  house  ap- 
peared again,  the  fire  wholly  extinguishca. 
Nothing  could  be  more  sudden  or  more 
thorougli :  the  blazing  pile  instantly  trans- 
formed into  a  solid  house,  was  like  one  of 
the  shifting  scenes  of  the  "  Dissolving 
Views." 

The  experiment  was  regarded  as  wholly 
successful  and  satisfactory,  we  believe,  by 
the  spectators  present,  and  must  be  viewed 
as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  power  of  these 
new  machines  to  check  the  ravages  of  fire 
and  flame,  if  applied  at  the  proper  time. 

The  disappointment  which  has  been  felt 
by  some  ^vith  regard  to  the  Fire  Annihilator, 
has  arisen,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  their 
misapprehension  of  its  nature  and  design, 
and  the  extravagant  and  unfounded  ex- 
pectations which  they  have  thus  formed. 
The  great  value  and  utility  of  this  new  ma- 
chine depends  upon  applying  it  early  at  the 
source  of  a  fire.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  likely  to  supplant  the  water  fire- 
engines  in  use  at  extensive  conflagrations, 
should  any  such  occur  :  it  must  be  kept  at 
hand  by  private  individuals  in  their  stores 
and  dwelhngs.  It  acts  rather  as  a  means  of 
prevention  Uian  as  a  means  of  cure  ;  and  its 
importance  is  thus  vastly  increased,  if  we 
may  credit  the  old  maxim  which  estimates 
the  former  at  sixteen-fold  the  value  of  the 
latter  :  **  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure." 

The  construction  of  the  Fire  Annihilator 
is  briefly  tliis  :  Several  gallons  of  water  are 
confined  in  a  close  vessel,  which  is  large 
enough  to  hold  in  addition  some  air  above 
the  water.  In  the  interior  is  another 
vessel  or  cylinder,  in  which  is  placed  the 
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"  charge,"  or  "  brick,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
termea  ;  which  is  a  substance  composed  of 
a  compound  of  nitre  or  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
coke,  and  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
mixed,  of  course,  in  proper  proportions. 
This  charce  is  called  oy  Mr.  CkJlton  **  a 
sort  of  slow  gunpowder,"  an  expression 
which  serves  somewhat  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  nature.  Its  essential  properties  are, 
that  it  can  easily  be  resolved  into  the  gases 
which  are  its  constituent  elements,  by  its 
ovm  deflagration,  when  ienited ;  and  that, 
in  the  course  of  this  dcmgration,  intense 
heat  is  evolved. 

Above  the  charge  is  placed  a  small  appa- 
ratus for  causing  its  deflagration  at  the 
instant  when  it  is  desired  to  put  the 
machine  in  operation.  This  consists  of  a 
phial,  in  which  are  placed  a  mixture  of  the 
substance  known  as  chlorate  of  potash, 
vrith  white  sugar,  and  also  another  phial 
containing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  union  of  the  acid  with  this  mixture 
causes  an  immediate  deflagration,  and  is  a 
favorite  amusement  in  chemistry  vnth  the 
tyros  in  that  science.  It  was  the  basis  of 
the  best  matches  which  were  made  before 
the  present  convenient  firiction  matches 
were  introduced.  These  acid  matches  were 
tipped  vrith   this  mixture    of  chlorate  of 

Eotash  and  white  sugar,  and  were  ignited 
y  dipping  them  in  the  acid. 
When  it  is  desired  to  apply  the  machine, 
the  operator  strikes  a  small  rod,  which, 
projecting  from  the  top,  touches  the  acid 
phial,  and  thus  breaks  it.  The  acid  now 
falls  upon  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  white  sugar,  the  deflagration 
ensues,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  charge 
is  speedily  ignited,  and  forthwith  resolves 
itself  into  tne  gases  which  compose  it. 
MeanwhUe,  however,  the  heat  which  is 
evolved  expands  the  air  in  the  top  of  the 
machine,  and  forces  the  ¥rater  through  a 
tube,  by  which  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder  containing  the 
charge,  by  this  time  red  hot,  and  is  thus 
converted  into  steam.  Steam  mixes  vnth 
the  gases  arising  from,  the  decomposition  of 
the  charge,  and  escapes  from  the  machine 
with  them.  The  steam  which  issues  forth, 
and  is  directed  against  the  flame,  consists 
of  steam,  carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonate  of  potash  held  in  solution  in  the 

steam. 

Steam  alone  would  be  a  powerful  agent 
for  extinguishing  fire ;  but,  when  alone,  it 
condenses  so  rapidly  on  coming  in  contact 
vnth  the  air,  that  it  cannot  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Carbonic  acid  gas  also  puts 
out  flame,  but  it  is  equally  deadly  to  human 
life ;  so  that  its  use,  although  oflen  proposed, 
is  dangerous :  besides,  oeiug  speafically 
heavier  than  air,  its  tendency  to  sink  is  too 
great  to  make  it  easy  to  force  it  up  in  a  jet 


against  a  fire.  Nitrogen  also  is  prejudicial 
to  the  continuance  of  flame,  being  neither 
inflammable  nor  a  supporter  of  combustion. 
So  that,  while  the  three  gaseous  elements  of 
which  the  jet  of  the  annihilator  is  composed 
are  themselves  individually  opposed  to  fire, 
their  mixture  obviates  all  the  difficulties 
which  would  attend  the  separate  use  of  any 
one  of  them ;  since  it  does  not  quickly 
condense,  may  be  breathed  without  danger, 
and  rushes  forth  in  a  continuous  and  dense 
stream. 

The  residuum  lefl  in  the  machine,  after 
the  stream  is  exhausted,  consists  of  a  small 
quantity  of  unconsumed  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, carbonate  of  potash  and  gypsum.  This 
mixture  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  In 
order  to  make  the  machine  ready  for  use 
a^in,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  wash  it  out 
with  water,  to  dry  it,  to  fill  it  to  the  proper 
height  with  water,  to  introduce  a  new 
charge,  including  the  apparatus  for  defla- 
gration, and  to  fasten  on  the  cover  tightly. 

However  excellent  this  stream  of  the 
mixed  gases  and  vapor  might  appear  as  an 
antidote  to  fire,  in  theory,  it  would  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  mucn  attention  at  the 
hands  of  practical  men,  did  not  actual  use 
amplj  prove  its  efficacy  and  value.  That 
this  IS  so,  the  experiment  in  Boston,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  was  a  fair  and  sufficient  test. 

LITEfiABT  KOTES. 


"Wk  have  received  the  third  number,  that 
for  July,  of  the  **  New  Quarterly  Review," 
so  called,  recently  established  m  London. 
It  contains  a  short  notice  of  *'  Holmes  *s 
Poems,"  which,  while  it  records  Miss 
Mitford^s  recent  high  praise,  seems  to 
attempt  to  express  a  negative  dislike  of 
them.  The  notice  alludes  to  the  edition  as 
**  a  reprint  of  the  verses  of  a  poet  who  has 
gained  some  popularity  in  America,  and 
who  seeks  to  do  known  in  the  land  of  his 
grandsires."  It  seems  rather  hard  to 
speak  of  the  poet  as  if  he  were  attempting 
to  extend  his  fame  by  a  foreign  publication 
of  his  works,  when,  if  we  mistake  not, 
this  new  edition,  like  several  others  which 
have  been  published  abroad,  are  the  un- 
authorized and  unsolicited  enterprises  of 
publishers,  in  whose  sales  Mr.  Holmes  has 
no  interest. 


Mr.  Dearborn,  104,  "Washington-street, 
Boston,  has  recently  issued  a  new  edition 
of  his  **  Guide  through  Mount  Auburn  ;  " 
a  convenient  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  visitors 
to  the  celebratea  and  beautiful  cemetery. 
Besides  giving  clear  directions  "  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers  desirous  of  seeing  the 
clusters  of  monuments  with  the  least 
trouble,"  it  embraces  the  rules  respecting 
the    purchase  of  lots,  and  various  other 
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matters.  It  coniiuDS  a  lai^  map  and  en- 
gravings of  the  principal  objects  of  attrac- 
tion. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

BlftckweD,  EUsabeth,  M.D.    LawB  of  Life  with 

reference  to  the  Physical   Education  of  Girls. 

12mo,  paper,  25  cts. ;  doth,  50  cts.    G.  P.  Put- 
nam. 
Chambers's  Pocket  Miscellany,  No.  4.    Paper,  20 

cts.     Oonid  A  Lincoln. 
Elliot,  C.  W.      Mysteries,   or  Glimpses  of  the 

Supernatural.     12mo,  paper,  60  ots.;  cloth,  75 

cts.    Harper  A  Brothers, 
fielding,  Henry.    Amelia.    870,  paper,  50  ots. 

Stringer  A  Townsend. 
Hildreth,  Richard.    History  of  the  United  States, 

Tol.  3,  second  series.    8to,  cloth,  $2.    Harper 

A  Brotiiers. 
Kossoth  in  New  Engliuid.    870,  cloth.    John  P. 

Jewett  A  Co. 
MelTille,  Herman.    Pierre,  or  the  Ambiguities. 

12mo,  paper,  $1;  cloth,  $1.25.    Harper  A  Bro- 
thers. 
Osbom,  Lient.  S.    Arctic  Journal,  or  Eighteen 

Months  in  the  Polar  Regions. 
Putnam's  Library,  No.  14,  25  cts. ;  cloth,  40  cts. 
Single  Blessedness.     12mo,  cloth,  75  cts.     C.  S. 

Francis  A  Co. 
Transactions  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society. 

8to,  paper,  toI.  1,  No.  3,  $2.     Ticknor  A  Co. 
Wayerley  No7els.    Boston  Illustrated  Edition,  yol. 

3.     Antiquary :  paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  63  cts.     B. 

B.  Moioey  A  Co. 
WDey,  C.  H.    Life  in  the  South,   Companion  to 

Uncle   Tom's  Cabin.    870,  paper,  50  cts.    T. 

B.  Peterson. 


ODD  unniTEs. 


Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  the  programme 
of  a  morning  concert  given  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine  on  the  20th  of  Juno  last,  in  the 
performances  at  which  Mr.  William  Mason 
of  Boston,  an  accomplished  pianist,  took 
part.  A  correspondent,  writing  to  us  from 
London,  says,  '*  He  played  well  a  piece  of  his 
own  composition,  and  elicited  more  applause 
from  a  select  company  of  musical  people 
than  any  other  performance  in  the  pro- 
gramme." 

Ths  Tremont  House  has  been  opened 
again  to  the  public  this  week  with  ail  the 
freshness  ana  splendor  of  a  new  creation, 
having  been  thoroughly  renovated  in  the 
few  weeks  durine  which  it  has  been  closed. 
It  is  now  leased  by  Paran  Stevens,  whose 
connection  with  the  Revere  House,  so  wide- 
ly known,  has  nused  the  fieune  of  Boston 
hotel-keeping.  Under  his  liberal  manage- 
ment, we  feel  sure  that  the  Tremont  House 
wiU  retun  its  old  friends,  and  make  new 
ones. 


SiGNOR  BuTZ  has  established  himself  at 
Amory  Hall  in  Boston,  where  he  gives  his 
nightly  entertainments  in  jugglery  and  ven- 


triloquism, together  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  learned  canary-birds  and  other  wonders. 
These  entertainments  are  vastly  amusing, 
and  are  received  by  visitors  who  attend 
them  with  mixed  expressions  of  laughter, 
surprise,  and  admiration.  There  is  a  satis- 
faction in  being  juggled  by  Signer  Blitz  with 
his  bland  manners  and  imperturbable  coun- 
tenance, which  adds  much  to  the  popularity 
of  his  exhibitions. 


Aytoun,  in  his  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavalier,"  introduces  "  The  Burial-march 
of  Dundee  "  with  a  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Dundee,  —  a  soldier,  the  nature  of  whose 
character,  and  the  value  of  whose  services, 
seem  to  be  held  in  quite  di^rent  estimation 
by  himself  and  Macaulay.  This  notice 
Aytoun  closes,  he  says,  **  by  transcribing 
the  beautiM  epitaph  composed  by  Dr. 
Pitcaime,"  which  he  gives  thus :  — 

<*  Ultime  Scotorum  !  potuit,  quo  sc^ite  solo, 

Libcrtas  patriae  salva  fuisse  tuse: 
Te  moriente,  novos  acoepit  Scotia  cires, 

Accepitque  novos,  te  moriente,  decs, 
nia  nequit  superesso  tibi,  tu  non  potis  illi. 

Ergo,  Caledonise  nomen  inane,  vale  ! 
Tuque  rale,  gentis  priscse  fortissime  ductor, 

Ultime  Scotorum,  ao  ultime  Grame,  vale  !  " 

Dryden's  version  of  this  epitaph  was 
thought  by  Walter  Scott  to  improve  on  it 
in  the  second  couplet,  though  no  where 
else;  for,  as  he  owns,  even  Dryden  may 
not  excel  every  body  in  every  thing.  Here 
are  his  lines :  *  — 

**  0  last  and  best  of  Scots  !  who  didst  maintain 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign: 
New  people  fill  the  land,  now  thou  art  gone,  — 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 
Scotland  and  thee  did  each  in  other  live. 
Nor  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee,  sur- 
vive. 
Farewell !  who  dying  didst  support  the  state. 
And  couldstnot  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate." 

Mr.  Archibald  Pitcaime  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1652.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  medicine 
at  Leydon,  but  eventually  settled  at  Edin- 
burgh.   He  died  in  1713. 


A  FERTJYIAN  OHKIBnS. 

A  TRAVELLER,  who  has  recently  visited  Peru, 

fives  some  amusing  sketches  of  lima  and 
Peruvian  society,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract.  His  work  has  not  been 
translated  in  this  country :  — 

**The  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  met  at  the  omnibus  office. 
The  Ck)chero,  a  vigorous  and  brutal  negro, 
was  already  perched  upon  his  seat,  and 
amused  himself,  by  way  of  pastime,  in  whip- 

*  Aldine  edition,  ii.  287;  Scott*8  edit.  vol.  zi. 
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ping  his  horses,  who,  impatient  and  tor- 
mented, stamped,  kicked,  bit,  jerked,  and 
shook  the  reins.  We  had  only  time  to 
depose  in  the  office  our  half-piastre,  the 
pnce  of  the  journey,  and  throw  ourselves 
mto  the  already  filled  carriage,  which  im- 
mediately set  forth  as  if  borne  by  hippo- 
grifi&,  and  rumbled  over  a  ferocious  peDole 
road,  with  a  great  noise  of  rattling  windows 
and  disjointed  irons.  On  leaving  Callao, 
the  heavy  vehicle  came  upon  a  compact 
dusty  road,  which  stifled  its  noise,  and 
changed  its  sudden  and  abrupt  jerks  into 
capricious  undulations.  It  was  like  a  ship 
contending  against  opposing  tides. 

"  Everybody  was  smoking  at  the  time  we 
entered  the  carriage.  Blind,  stifled,  stunned 
at  first,  my  care  had  been  to  force  a  little 
the  living  vice  into  which  we  were  pinched ; 
and,  when  I  had  conquered  the  space  at  my 
right,  I  hastened  to  lower  the  glass  behind 
me,  in  order  to  absorb  as  little  as  possible 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  with  which  we  were 
enveloped.  This  precaution  taken,  the 
cloud  half  opened,  and  we  got  sight  of  our 
travelling-companions.  Some  of  them  par- 
ticularly attracted  our  attention  at  first,  — 
two  Peruvian  officers.  The  eldest,  dark, 
cadaverous,  austere,  as  a  monk  of  Zurbaran, 
was  buried  in  his  cloak  up  to  his  mustache ; 
the  other,  smart,  frizzled,  pleasing,  and 
blond  as  Van  Dyk,  wore  a  red  travelling- 
cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  —  a  white 
poncho  with  deep  firinges  protected  from  the 
dust  his  cerulean  blue  frock,  the  cufls 
wrought  in  braid  of  which  were  alone  visi- 
ble. Amaranth  pantaloons  with  bands  of 
gold,  and  grey  boots,  completed  his  cos- 
tume. A  third  personage  was  entirely 
dressed  in  bltick ;  a  scarlet  cross  covered  his 
breast ;  two  similar  crosses  ornamented  his 
cloak  at  the  shoulders  ;  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  covered  not  only  his  own  knees,  but 
those  of  his  neighbors.  He  was  a  her  mono 
de  la  buena  muerte^ — a  brother  of  a  religious 
order  whose  principal  occupation  was  to 
bury  the  dead.  He  did  not,  however,  have 
a  physiognomy  conformable  to  his  occupa- 
tion. To  look  at  his  jovial  and  rubicund 
face,  one  might  ask  with  Hamlet, — 

*  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  busincsfil ' 

**  From  the  moment  of  our  departure,  he 
had  been  constantly  bantering  with  his 
neighbors,  while  he  was  accumulating  in  I 
know  not  what  mysterious  cavities  at  the 
back  of  his  mouth,  a  smoke,  which  he 
threw  out  at  the  nostrils  in  interminable 
jets.  His  fingers  did  not  yield  to  his  tongue 
in  activity.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  with 
what  practical  dexterity  he  rolled  up  ci- 
garettes to  offer  them  to  a  neighbor,  of 
whom  he  was  the  complaisant  purveyor. 
The  latter,  a  young  cholita  (Indian)  had  also 
her  head  uncovered ;  and  her  hat  of  Guyaquil 


straw,  radiant  with  cherry-colored  ribbons, 
contended  in  breadth,  and  contrasted  with 
the  sombre  felt  of  the  reverend  pair.  The 
same  disagreement  reigned  between  her 
costume  and  his  funereal  garb.  Her  Canton 
crape  shawl,  sprinkled  with  flowers  like  a 
meadow,  her  jaunty  rose-colored  petticoat, 
her  gold  ear-pendants,  the  bright  glory  of 
her  ribbons  and  her  flowers,  all  crowned 
with  the  orange-tinted  oval  of  a  young  face, 
ornamented  with  black  tresses  shading  into 
sapphire,  would  have  charmed  the  eye  and 
delighted  the  heart,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  vicinity  of  the  monk,  whose  unre- 
strained pratidg,  incessantly  kept  up,  fa- 
tigued our  ears.  We  had,  besides,  to  contend 
with  an  importunity  of  another  kind.  It  was 
a  Chinese  dog,  which  a  sailor,  on  his  way  to 
Lima,  had  brought  into  the  omnibus,  and  who 
was  constantly  Dreaking  from  the  hands  of 
his  master  to  pull  at  our  clothes,  —  covered 
with  a  steel-grey  hair,  brilliant  and  smooth  as 
that  of  a  mouse,  supported  on  four  delicate, 
stiff-pointed  feet,  like  those  of  an  iron  pot. 
This  animal  was  the  worthy  child  of  a 
country  which  seems  to  be  privileged  to 
produce  all  the  eccentricities  or  creation. 

**  The  omnibus  rolled  over  a  grey  sand, 
studded  with  round  stones.  The  carriage 
met  these  obstacles  but  too  bravely ;  it  oscil- 
lated and  jerked  in  the  most  irregular  man- 
ner, and  at  every  new  movement  the  dog 
gave  out  the  most  inharmonious  growls. 
No  breeze  tempered  the  overpowering  heat 
of  the  morning ;  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  the 
sea,  the  infinite  mirror  of  which  was  spread 
out  at  the  west,  all  dotted  with  white  sails, 
which,  like  the  gulls,  moved  about  between 
the  dark  and  sleepy  ships.  Finally,  close  to 
us,  and  disturbing  with  his  funereal  cry  the 
dark  silence  of  the  tranquil  ether,  a  gigantic 
condor  approached  some  point  of  attraction, 
invisible  to  us,  with  unmeasured  turns  of 
his  circling  flight. 

"  Our  quality  of  French  travellers  had 
made  us  the  objects  of  the  civilities  of  so- 
ciety. The  monk  offered  us  cigjirettes  ;  but 
the  tobacco  which  he  had  crushed  and 
worked  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  then 
placed  it  in  a  corn  leaf  rolled  up  in  his  fin- 
gers, the  neatness  of  which  was  a  little 
aoubtful,  inspired  us  with  a  distrust,  which 
was  amplyjustified  by  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
fession. We  accepted  more  willingly  the 
cigars  of  the  dandy  officer :  this  politeness 
brought  us  together,  and  authorized  conver- 
sation. He  was  a  young  man  of  elegant 
manners  and  cultivated  mind,  who  owed  his 
grade  (not  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  Peru- 
vian republic)  rather  to  his  birth  than  to 
his  military  services.  Witty  and  sarcastic, 
he  directed  his  satirical  vein  against  the 
recent  events  of  his  country,  which  he  set 
forth  in  their  most  ludicrous  points  of  view. 
His  pleasantry,  however,  was  not  aorimo- 
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nious,  and  arose  from  the  extreme  gaiety  of 
his  character.  From  time  to  time  he  teazed 
his  firowning  neighbor,  who  scolded  or 
laughed  in  hijB  cloak ;  then,  having  persuaded 
the  Cholita  to  take  out  her  ear-rings,  for 
fear  of  robbers,  he  threw  her  into  all  sorts 
of  perplexities,  by  recounting  to  what  ex- 
tremes the  salleadores^  those  robbers  who 
infest  the  road  we  were  travelling,  carried 
their  searches  upon  ladies.  So  far  did  he 
carry  this  joke  that  the  young  woman,  find- 
ing there  was  no  place  safe  for  her  jewels, 
concluded  to  put  them  back  into  her  ears. 
Ue  spoke  to  us  of  his  country  with  respect, 
as  a  son  speaks  of  his  mother,  of  its  govern- 
ment with  irony,  of  the  opera  and  singers 
with  appasionadOf  of  the  balls  with  enthu- 
siasm, of  the  ladies  of  Lima  with  interest, 
but  it  must  be  owned  with  certain  airs  of  a 
victor. 

'*  Chatting  thus,  we  arrived  at  Ligua,  half 
way  to  Lima.  At  this  place  there  is  a 
charminz  church  of  the  middle  ages,  which, 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  is, 
especially  to  seafiiring  people,  an  object  of 
special  worship  and  fervent  devotion.  The 
earthquakes  more  than  time  have  caused 
the  masonry  to  fall  here  and  there  from  the 
angles,  and  have  variegated  with  fissures  its 
front  stained  with  false  colors,  making  it  the 
mute  accuser  of  the  parsimony  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  neglect  of^the  government.  The 
carriage  passed  before  this  church,  and 
stopped  m  face  of  a  pulperia  (a  sort  of 
tavern  where  liquors  and  confectionary  are 
sold).  While  the  horses  took  a  few  minutes' 
repose,  the  travellers  descended,  and  went 
towards  the  inn.  It  was  a  low,  irregular 
hut,  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  with  a  Targe 
opening  cut  in  the  front,  which  served  as  a 
counter,  and  made  it  unnecessary  for  cus- 
tomers to  enter  the  house.  An  awning  of 
reeds  sustained  by  poles,  a  tall  one  of  which 
on  great  days  was  made  a  flag-staff,  shaded 
from  the  sun  this  opening,  where  we  saw 
little  ill-cooked  biscuits,  dukes,  oranges, 
chicha  ;  and  on  shelves  several  bottles  of  more 
or  less  strange  forms,  containing  those  cor- 
dials vulgarly  called  in  France  par/ait  amour, 
tigueur  des  braves,  &c.  The  Pisco  brandy  of 
this  pulperia,  which  bears  an  excellent  name, 
attracted  to  the  counter  the  greater  part  of 
our  travelling  companions.  Some  aurieros, 
their  ponchos  on  their  shoulders,  their  fore- 
heads bound  with  a  red  handkerchief,  were 
resting  near  their  loaded  mules,  and  joking 
with  a  negro,  who  was  scraping  a  mando- 
Une,  singing,  bareheaded,  and  dancing  all 
alone  in  the  hot  sun.  Two  other  persons, 
swarthy  and  ferocious  as  Bedouins,  and 
naked  as  Lazzaroni,  were  crouching  in  the 
dirt,  and  sharing  a  sandilla  (water-melon) , 
the  scarlet  slices  of  which  they  ate  in  com- 
pany ;  at  the  same  time  plunging  their 
lingers  into  a  porringer  filled  with  something 


which  excited  the  desires  of  a  great  dog, 
who,  seated  on  his  tail,  looked  reverently 
at  the  porringer,  and  seemed  scandalized  to 
see  the  pigeons,  less  circumspect,  come  to 
pick  crumbs  from  his  master^s  beard. 

'*  Afler  a  pause  of  ten  minutes,  the  cochero 
cried  out  to  us  to  take  our  seats.  As  we 
remounted  into  the  carriage,  the  frinereal 
monk  came  to  offer  the  cholita,  who  had  not 
lefl  it,  a  glass  of  pisco.  She  presented  it  to 
us  all  full,  saying,  *  Caballeros,  will  you  do 
me  the  honor  f '  We  thanked  her  discreet- 
ly :  she  insisted,  and  her  red  face  grew 
purple  as  a  ripe  orange.  *  This  kind  of 
politeness  is  not  generally  refused,'  said  the 
young  officer  to  us :  *  you  will  wound  the 
leelings  of  this  poor  child,  who  is  troubled.' 
Such,  of  course,  was  not  our  intention,  and 
we  immediately  took  the  glass,  put  it  to  our 
lips,  and  returned  it  to  her,  excusing  our- 
selves for  not  being  yet  initiated  into  the 
cordial  and  gallant  manners  of  the  Peruvian 
fmr  sex. 

"  However,  the  two  water-melon  eaters, 
whose  rather  suspicious-looking  counte- 
nances had  given  us  some  little  anxiety,  had 
come  to  cast  a  glance  of  examination  about 
the  carriage.  Fortunately  the  conductor 
did  not  consider  it  proper  to  prolong  the  de- 
lay ;  and  the  omnibus  set  out,  leaving  behind 
it,  as  a  locomotive  does  smoke,  a  long  cloud 
of  dust,  in  which  our  two  spectators  disap- 

E eared.  The  conversation  was  rcsumea ; 
ut  this  time  it  was  the  officer  who  asked 
us  about  France.  Paris  was,  above  all,  the 
end  of  his  aspirations  :  it  was  for  him  the 
only  bright  spot  upon  the  map  of  the  old 
world. 

"  A  voyage  to  Paris  has  always  seemed  to 
us  to  be  the  golden  dream  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  piques  himself  on  civilization. 
Never  Arabian  pursued  with  more  ardor  a 
plan  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Once  en- 
tered into  conversation ,  the  young  officer  gave 
full  flow  to  his  somewhat  rambling  words. 
Ilis  aggressive  vein  turned  against  the  Chi- 
lians, those  natural  rivals  whom  every 
good  Peruvian  loves  to  speak  ill  of.  Sud- 
denly a  thicket  of  shrubbery  at  the  left  of 
the  road  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
speaker.  *  Jesu  hijita,^  cried  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Indian  girl,  *  here  is  the  place 
to  put  your  trinkets  in  safety.  A^o  are  in 
the  cut-throat ;  alas  for  you,  if,  as  they  say, 
these  picaroons  carry  off^^pretty  girls  I  ' 

"  The  grave  officer  slirugged  liLs  shoulders, 
and  gambled  in  his  mustiicbe,  between 
two  puffs  of  tobacco,  the  single  word  loco 
(fool) .  As  to  the  cholita,  she  interrogated  her 
neighbor,  the  undertaker,  with  a  look  :  he, 
imagining  she  was  claiming  his  protection, 
put  on  a  most  warlike  air,  and  said  to  her 
as  he  offered  his  formidable  two  fingers, 
*  At  your  disposition,  lady.'  We  hastened 
to  make  her  the  same  offer  of  service,  which 
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she  accepted  with  outpoarings  of  the  most 
serious  simplicity.  The  part  of  the  road  we 
were  upon  bad  bieen  the  theatre  of  numerous 
robberies ;  no  spot  on  the  plain  was  more 
suited  for  ambuscades.  On  the  right  and 
the  left  extended  patches  of  shrubDery  as 
impenetrable  as  a  hair-brush,  everywhere 
except  where  little  travelled  paths  pointed 
out  a  passage." 

Notwithstanding  the  terrors,  real  and 
imaginary,  vdth  which  the  partjr  were 
affected,  they  reached  the  end  or  their  jour- 
ney without  an  encounter  vnth  robbers.  On 
arriving  at  Lima,  they  came  to  a  closed 
portal,  with  green  gat^  in  the  centre,  orna- 
mented with  stucco  mouldings.  There  were 
two  smaller  doors  at  the  side,  one  of  which 
was  open.  It  was  the  Puerta  de  Callao, 
the  principal  entrance  to  Lima.  ' '  As  soon , ' ' 
says  the  traveller,  '*  as  we  had  crossed  the 
portico,  and  satisfied  the  formalities  of  the 
excise,  we  threaded  a  long  street  bordered 
vdth  walls  painted  to  imitate  the  fronts  of 
houses.  Tnis  specimen  of  the  streets  of  Li- 
ma, sad  and  gloomy  as  a  bad  theatrical 
representation  dy  daylight,  troubled  us  for 
a  moment,  until  we  entered  a  street  bor- 
dered b^  real  houses.  Immediately  after, 
the  omnibus  deposited  us  in  the  Calte  de  los 
Mercadores,  the  most  commercial  street  of 
the  city;  where,  after  having  taken  leave 
of  our  traveliine-companions,  who  made  us 
offers  of  every  Idnd  of  service,  we  ran  to 
take  refuge,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust, 
at  the  Finda  Francesca,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  master  of  the  house,  a  brave 
and  worthy  fellow-countryman,  who  had 
been  established  at  Lima  for  several  years." 

OOUKT  EVESHABD  TEE  MOUBNEB. 

FBOK  THB  GBBXAH   OP  UHLAXD. 
m.     THE     PIGHT     NEAR     BEUTLINGEir. 

Mid  the  rooky  heights  of  Aohalm  dwell  the  eaglets 
bold  and  free. 

Count  Ulric,  son  of  Everhard,  with  all  his  chi- 
valry: 

In  oircling  flight  round  Rentlingen  their  sounding 
pinions  sweep; 

But,  soon  overpowered,  on  the  plain  in  bloody  death 
they  sleep. 

For   onoe   the   rebel  citizens  rose  suddenly  by 

night, 
And  down  the  vale  of  Uraoh  oamo  in  warlike 

pride  and  might: 
From  cot  and  hamlet  soon  to  heaven  the  flames 

stream  bloody  red; 
The  lowing  herds  are  driven  off^  the  herdsmen  all 

lie  dead. 

Count  Ulric  hath  the  tidings  learned:  he  cried,  in 
bitter  scorn,  — 

**  Of  all  these  spoils  your  state  shall  see  no  single 
hoof  or  horn  ! " 

Then  each  bold  rider  armed  himself  from  head  to 
foot  in  mail ; 

They  leap  upon  their  trusty  steeds,  and  spur  to- 
ward the  vale. 


Where  on  a  smooth  and  sloinng  lawn,  St.  Leonard's 

Chapel  stands,  — 
So  meet  a  place  for  fight,  it  seemed,  marked  out 

by  human  hands,  — 
From  their  saddles  they  leap  hastily,  an^  form  in 

dose  array ; 
With  bristling  lances  all  in  rest,  they  bide  the 

coming  firay. 

And  as  from  Uraoh's  valley  the  marauding  bands 

draw  near. 
The  mingled  cries  of  men  and  herds  rise  louder  on 

the  ear; 
And  on  they  come,  in  firm  array,  a  well-appointed 

host. 
With  sword  and  spear,  and  broad  bann6re,  that  in 

the  breexe  is  tossed. 

Now  dose  up    firm  together,   ye  gallant  little 

band! 
Such  fearful  odds  as  this  ye  never  deemed  oould 

be  at  hand  ! 
Loud  peals  the   battle-trumpet,  sm  they  meet  in 

gallant  shock; 
But  firmly  stand  tiiat  knightly  band,  a  living  wall 

of  rook! 

Near  the  prison-keep  of  BeuUingen  ttiere  is  an 

ancient  door. 
That  with  the  ivy's  creeping  vine  was  thickly 

clustered  o'er; 
Long  time  unused,  with  sudden  crash  it  opens  wide 

again. 
And  through  its  portals  sally  forth  a  band  of 

armed  men. 

They  fall  upon  the  knightly  band  with  furious 

hardihood ; 
Each  base-bom  churl  shall  wade  to-day  knee-deep 

in  gentle  blood ! 
How  lustily  each  tanner  strove,  as  though  he  plied 

his  trade  ! 
How  eagerly  each  dyer  stained  his  mantle  bloody 

red! 

To-day  they  give  no  quarter ;  fiercer  fight  was 
never  seen ; 

The  warm  blood  flows  like  summer  nun,  red  reeks 
the  peaceful  green : 

O'erbome  by  mighty  numbers  that  still  fiercely 
round  them  ti^ng, 

'Mid  heaps  of  slain  that  knightly  train  the  des- 
perate fight  prolong. 

And  now  the  standard-bearer  falls.  Count  Ulric 

bleedeth  sore. 
And  they  who  yet  survive  the  fight  are  wearied 

to  the  core : 
Then  to  his  saddle   eagerly  each  rider  sprung 

amain; 
They  hew  a  pathway  through  the  foe,  and  spur 

across  the  plain. 

**  Ach  aim  — ,"  onoe  groaned  a  knight,  to  whom 

his  foeman's  death-thrust  came ; 
**  Almighty  God,"  he  would  have  said;  and  hence 

the  castle's  name : 
There  sunk    Count    Ulric,   fainting,  while  each 

gaping  wound  o'erflowed,  — 
Had  not  the  castle  borne  the  name,  to-day  'twere 

well  bestowed ! 

Next  morning  came  to  Beutlingen,  in  sorrowful 

array. 
Full  many  a  squire  whose  gallant  lord  had  perished 

in  the  fray: 
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Within  the  Coimoil  House  are  laid  the  hodies  of 

the  slain. 
And  thither,  under  convoy  safe,  they  lead  the 

mourning  train. 

Full  sixty  gallant  knights  lay  there,  all  ranged  in 

order  due, 
So  gashed  with  wounds  that  scarce  a  man  at  first 

his  master  knew : 
Forthwith,  with  loving  diligence,    and  industry 

right  meet. 
Each  bloody  corpse  is  washed,  and  wrapped  within 

its  winding-sheet. 

On  harrows  and  on  funeral  biers  they  carried  forth 

the  dead; 
The  oaken  wreath,  with  circling  leaves,  did  crown 

each  hero's  head ; 
And,  as  the  sad  procession  through  the  ancient  city 

wound. 
From  every  tower  the  passing  bell  gave  out  its 

solemn  sound. 

The  noble  knight  of  Weissenheim  in  his  cofiKn 

went  before. 
Who  in  the  fight  so  valiantly  Count  Ulric's  banner 

bore: 
With  dying  grasp  he  held  it  as  he  sunk  upon  the 

plain; 
And  therefore  meet  it  is  that  he  should  head  the 

funeral  train. 

Three  valiant  Barons  followed  next,  for  knightly 

prowess  famed,  — 
Von  Tubingen,  Von  Schwarzenberg,  Von  Zollem 

were  they  named. 
Oh  !    high  Von  Zollem,  what  a  crown  of  glory 

circled  thee ! 
Perohanee  thou  dying  saw'st  thy  home  in  bright 

futurity. 

Then  came  two  knights  of  Saohsenheim,  the  father 

and  the  son ; 
A  single  bier,  with  lilies  crowned,  contained  each 

lUeless  one: 
Bound  whose    ancestral    towers   long  a  wailing 

ghost  was  heard. 
To  prophesy  of  dire  mishap  with  many  a  boding 

word. 

A  Lord  of  Lustnau  formerly  from  seeming  death 

arose, 
And  to  his  lady  came  by  night,  wrapped  in  his 

burial  clothes; 
And  hence,  to  his  descendants,  hath  the  name  of 

«<  Deadmen  "  passed: 
Now  on  his  funeral  bier  comes  one  whom  death 

has  caught  at  last. 

Bui  why  prolong  the  mournful  tale,  or  waken 

useless  grief  1 
But  if  perchance  you'd  know  the  name  of  every 

valiant  chief. 
Emblazoned  on  the  Council  House,  you'll  find  in 

colors  gay 
The  name  and  shield  of  every  knight  who  perished 

in  the  fray. 

When  now  Count  Ulric's  wounds  were  healed,  he 

mounted  his  good  steed. 
And  rode  away  to  Stuttgart,  — you  may  guess  he 

made  no  speed : 
He  found  his  stem  old  sire  at  the  mid-day  meal 

alone. 
Right  frosty  was  the  welcome,  —  not  a  word  he 

gave  his  son. 


Then  opposite  his  father  at  the  board  he  took  his 
seat. 

With  downcast  eyes  abashed  he  sat,  —  they 
brought  him  wine  and  meat: 

Then  suddenly  the  grim  old  Count  a  carving- 
knife  hath  ta'en; 

No  word  he  spoke,  but  'twizt  them  cut  the  table 
cloth  in  twain.  c. 
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Thb  White  Slave  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Fugi- 
tive.    Boston :  Tappan  &  Wbittemore. 

Whatever  other  eood  or  evil  the  story  of 
**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  may  produce,  there 
is  one  bad  effect,  at  least,  to  be  apprehended 
from  it.  The  magical  words,  **  sixtieth 
thousand,'*  printed  in  German  characters 
on  the  cover,  are  too  much  for  the  virtue 
of  our  fiction-writers  to  withstand ;  and 
scores  of  men  and  women,  possessing  no 
one  requisite  for  the  task,  are,  without 
doubt,  at  this  moment,  wasting  precious 
time  in  the  delineation  of  slavery  and 
Southern  life,  in  the  vain  hope  that  their 
sheets  may  catch  some  of  the  &voring 
breeze  which  is  bearing  Uncle  Tom  so  pros- 
perously on.  The  first  fruits  of  this  excite- 
ment among  the  story-writers  that  we  have 
seen  is  the  "  White  Slave ;  "  and,  in  good 
truth,  we  hope  it  may  be  the  last.  We 
read  the  first  part  of  this  book  some  years 
ago,  under  the  name  of  "  Archy  Moore." 
We  have  never  heard  that  it  excited  any  no- 
tice at  that  time  ;  but  the  writer,  attributing 
its  want  of  success,  not  to  its  intrinsic 
worthlessness,  but  to  the  callousness  of  the 
American  public,  has  concluded  to  try  his 
luck  again  under  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances :  so  he  adds  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  continuation,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  what  went  before ;  — 
gives  his  book  a  new  name,  and  makes  his 
second  bow  before  the  public. 

We  do  not  accuse  the  author  of  "  The 
White  Slave"  of  imitating  **  Uncle  Tom," 
because  that  would  not  be  doing  him  justice. 
"  Uncle  Tom  "  is  humorous  and  pathetic, 
and  eloquent,  too,  at  times  ;  but  *'  The 
White  Slave  "  never  attempts  to  be  humor- 
ous, and  his  pathos  is  noisy,  and  his  elo- 
quence furious.  So  far  as  adjectives  in  the 
superlative,  and  exclamation  marks,  go  to 
make  up  pathos  and  eloquence,  he  is 
pathetic  and  eloquent,  but  no  farther.  But 
the  book  is  not  onl^  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  any  ment,  but  by  the  presence 
of  many  faults.  AVhen  a  story-teller  under- 
takes to  write  a  novel,  by  way  of  argument, 
to  promote  some  reform,  or  to  exhibit  a 
certain  state  of  society,  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that,  since  he  makes  his  facts  to  suit 
himself,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  present 
a  strong  case.  The  public,  if  they  mean  to 
listen  to  him,  have  but  two  safeguards, 
both  of  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  author  ; 
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—  firat,  tliiit  he  should  know  what  ho  is 
tiilking  a'nmt ;  and,  secondly,  that  ho  should 

EosHcsg  common  honeBtv.  No  reader,  who 
nowB  any  thinjj  of  suvery  himeelf,  can 
road  a  chapter  id  this  book  without  pcr- 
ceiiing  that  the  ftuthor  lacks  one  or  both  of 
these  essential  requisites.  Let  us  be  chari- 
table, and  suppose  that  it  is  the  iirst,  not- 
withstanding the  preface  states  that  the 
earlier  chapters  were  written  on  a  Southern 
plantation. 

The  writer  of  "  The  White  Slate  "  not 
only  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  of  slavery 
as  it  really  is,  hut  he  does  not  seem  to  have 

E'cked  up  that  information  whicli  ho  might 
ive  acquired,  even  during  a  residence  at 
the  North.  He  does  not  know  that  the 
Strongest  argument  against  slnvcry  is  not 
to  be  found  in  counting  up  the  number  of 
blows  that  an  overseer  may  inflict,  particu- 
larly when  we  are  to  rely,  not  oo  the  real 
fact,  hut  on  the  barren  fancy  of  the  author 
of  "  The  White  Slave."  lie  does  not 
know,  that,  if  ho  can  once  ostahlish  his  asser- 
tion of  absolute,  irrespousiblo  power,  the 
abuse  will  Ibllow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
He  does  not  know  this,  or  he  has  no  other 
way  of  eking  out  bis  book  ;  so  he  scatters 
his  horrors  with  a  bonntiful  hand.  A  whip 
is  cracking  &om  every  p^ige,  and  enough 
blood  oozes  from  every  pore  of  writhing 
humanity  to  satisfy  the  most  thorough- 
going philanthropist  in  New  England,  or 
anywhere  else.  A  sixpenny  novelist, 
whose  heroes  are  pirates,  may  take  courage 
in  this  matter  from  tiio  perusal  of  "  The 
White  Slave."  In  fact,  if  the  illustrious 
author  of  "  Death  in  the  Sugar  House,  or 
the  Saccliarino  .^ssttssin !  "  would  hut  take 
a  turn  in  this  direction,  he  would  find  a^fit 
field  for  the  display  of  bis  extraordinary 
genius,  and  give  us  books  quite  as  stirring, 
and  rather  more  truthful  and  reasonable 
than  "  The  White  Slave." 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  eipectoil  of  a 
man  who,  like  our  author,  hoe  magniGcont 
ideas  circulating  through  his  brnin.  to  mind 
little  trifling  matters  like  geography. 
When,  then,  no  says  that  Charleston  is  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina,  we  would  only 
humbly  suggest  that  our  school-book  used 
to  say  t'i)iuiahia ;  and  when  he  says  that 
the  inliahitants  have  carried  the  theory  and 
practice  of  tyranny  to  the  highest  perfection, 
we  would  again  recur  to  our  school-book, 
which  said  the  Chnrlestonians  are  dis- 
tinguished for  kindness  and  hospitality.  It 
is  cosy  to  esphiin  the  discrepancy  between 
these  high  authorities.  Our  little  school 
geography  was  compiled  on  the  patriotic 
iirinciple  of  making  every  place  in  the 
United  States  distinguished  for  something  ; 
but  the  amiable  creed  of  "  The  White 
Slave "  may  bo  summed  up  thus :  Every- 
body in  the  North  is  a  brute,  with  a  few 


exceptions  ;  every  body  in  the  South  is  a 
brute,  with  no  exceptions  nt  all. 

But  wo  have  said  enough  of  this  book. 
The  most  entertaining  ^ass-igc  we  have 
been  able  to  find  is  the  enlightened  criticism 
on  New  England  young  ladies,  contained 
in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Sho  "  (the 
daughter  of  the  hero)  "  bad  a  grace  and 
elegance  of  movement  very  seldom  seen  in 
New  England, — where  everybody  is  more 
or  less  awkward,  —  and  all  the  freedom  and 
vivacity  of  a  bird,  without  the  least  touch 
either  of  that  blunt,  masculine  rudeness, 
or  of  that  ombarrowed  self-consciousness, 
which  spoils  the  address  of  so  many  Boston 
women.  '  If  the  ladies  will  believe  the 
whole  book  to  be  as  false  as  they  know 
the  above  para^ph  to  be,  they  will  do 
the  author  no  injusdce.  False  in  what  he 
says,  and  in  what  he  leaves  unsaid,  —  in 
his  assertions  and  his  arguments,  —  his 
statements  and  his  inferences,  —  his  ^lities 
and  his  geograpliy,  and  bis  criticisms 
on  women,  —  every  thing  alike  hopelessly 
crooked. 

Moore's  Irish  MELonrES.  With  Sympho- 
nies and  Accomraniments  by  Sir  John 
Stevenson,  and  CharacteriHtic  Words  by 
Thomas  Moore.  Boston  :  Oliver  Ditaon. 
ErERT  one  has  these  beautiful  songs  of 
Moore's  associated  more  or  less  with  plea- 
sant memories ;  and  many  of  them,  doubt- 
less, are  so  familiar  as  to  require  no  notj-s 
to  recall  them.  But  this  new  edition  will  bo 
gladly  welcomed,  as  it  gives  ua  the  airs  and 
words  just  as  they  were  written,  with  the 
original  accompaniments  made  for  them  by 
Sir  John  Stevenson,  which  agree  admirably 
with  their  spirit.  Instead,  too,  of  searching 
for  them  on  loose  pieces  of  music-paper,  or 
hidden  in  collections  of  other  songs,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  find  them  all  together, 
where  we  can  readily  aviul  ourselves  of  their 


SukHKR  Glhaninos  ;  or.  Sketches  and  Inci- 
dents of  a  Pastor's  Vacation.  By  John 
Todd,  D.D.  Northampton:  Hopkins, 
Bridgman,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  miaccllaoy,  written 
in  an  easy,  conversational  style,  mostly  of 
stories  suggested  during  the  author's  rambles 
among  the  less  firequenled  summer  resorts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Todil   enjoys   a  wide  popularity   with   the 


youthful  part  of  the  comuiunity,  Irom   his 
Faculty  of  illustrating  his  views  by  n 


and  well  chosen  anecdotes.  "  Summer 
Gleanings,"  though,  like  most  of  his  other 
works,  it  is  tinged  eonsidarabiy  by  the 
author's  theological  notions,  wilt  answer 
very  well  for  an  hour  or  two  of  summer 
reading.    We  notice  among  them  two  inter- 
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esting  descriptions  of  Mount  Katahdin,  and 
of  Zomo  and  the  Wild  Lakes  in  the  north  of 
New  York,  which  may  famish  some  useful 
entertainment  to  the  tourist  at  this  time. 

ADVAHTAGES  OF  FBEE  INSTITTTTIONS. 

j  An  eloquent  French  writer,  Eugene  Pelle- 
I  t:in,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Paris  Si^cle 
'  pjives  a  high  culogium  of  the  advantages  of 
I  republican  institutions,  and  the  rapid  ad- 
I  vances  in  spreading  civilization  through  the 
:  world  made  by  the  citizens  of  Kepublican 
America.  lie  takes  for  his  text  de  Tocque- 
ville's  **  History  of  Democracy  in  America," 
which  he  recommends  to  the  attention  of  his 
c^)antrynien.  He  begins  his  article  with  an 
allusion  to  the  alarm  which  was  experienced 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  when  they 
first  found  they  had  been  given  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  republic.  He  says :  — 
**  Napoleon  had  just  sold  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States :  this  sale  threw  its  inhubi- 
tints  into  great  terror.  What !  said  she  in 
her  alarm :  Napoleon  is  abandoning  my 
people  to  their  own  genius.  He  condemns 
her  against  her  will  to  the  rule  of  the  Ame- 
rican people.  She  will  to-morrow  have  the 
same  title  as  they  have  to  freedom  and 
liberty.  She  will  be  in  full  right  sovereign 
of  herself,  in  the  whole  vigor  of  the  expres- 
sion. No  more  metropolis,  no  more  police, 
no  more  censorship,  no  more  armed  force. 
If  she  desires  a  government,  she  will  make 
one  ;  if  she  wishes  a  police,  she  will  choose 
one ;  if  justice,  she  will  appoint  it ;  a  mili- 
tia, she  will  pay  it.  But  this  is  anarchy ; 
it  is  licentiousness ;  it  is  pillage  at  an  ap- 
})ninted  day ;  it  is  communism.  Who  can 
sell  or  buy  when  the  government  is  in  the 
street  at  the  caprice  of  the  multitude ! 

**'  The  government  will  be  you,  will  be 
roe ;  or,  rather,  it  will  be  neither  you 
nor  me :  it  will  be  the  breath  of  the 
moment,  it  will  be  chance.  And  as  there 
will  be  no  providence  under  the  form  of  a 
bayonet  to  make  one  acknowledge  what  the 
other  has  voted  for,  I  shall  murder  my 
neighbor,  and  my  neighbor  will  murder  me. 
It  is  true  that  the  American  practises  self- 
government  in  all  serenity,  and  universal 
suffinage  also ;  but  the  American  is  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  I  am  of  French.  And  when 
God  created  man,  he  undoubtedly  took,  in  a 
moment  of  inadvertence,  two  kinds  of  clay. 
Of  the  first  clay  he  made  the  English  to  be 
free,  and  of  the  second  he  made  tne  French 
to  be  goyemed.  He  says  to  one,  You  shall 
be  white ;  to  another,  lou  shall  be  a  negro 
in  point  of  freedom ;  and  if  I  have  not  writ- 
ten with  ink  on  your  face  your  natural 
inferiority,  I  will  write  it  in  idea  on  your 
mind,  so  that  from  the  witness  of  this  idea 
yon  shall  always  be  tempted  to  proclaim  the 
first  your  own  ruin. 


**  This  is  what  Louisiana  said  on  the  day 
when  the  direction  of  her  destiny  wjxs  placed 
in  her  own  hands.  She  recoiled  with  terror 
before  her  own  independence.  She  had, 
however,  entered  into  the  republic ;  she  was 
compelled  to  be  free  for  the  moment ;  she 
tried  to  take  one  step  afler  the  democratic 
fashion.  She  thought  the  earth  would 
crumble  under  her ;  but  .the  earth  did  not 
crumble  at  this  first  step.  She  put  forth 
one  foot,  trembling  as  she  did  it :  the  earth 
sustained  her  as  if  by  miracle.  She  thought 
she  was  dreaming,  but  she  still  marched  on. 
She  saw  that  she  was  walking :  she  still  goes 
forward  to  have  the  certainty  of  the  fact. 
She  went  timidly  at  first,  then  more  firmly, 
without  ever  stumbling  into  anarchy  or 
licentiousness.  As  she  advanced,  the  spectre 
of  the  first  moment  receded  from  her  view. 
She  administered  her  inheritance  at  the 
common  expense ;  and,  by  the  act  of  admi- 
nistering it,  she  came  to  be  better  acquainted 
v\ith  it.  She  grew  and  prospered ;  she 
gained  confidence  in  herself  by  the  spectacle 
of  her  progress ;  she  made  up  her  lost  time  ; 
she  payed  rapidly  ;  she  finisned  by  rallying 
other  States,  which  started  an  hour  sooner 
on  the  dial-plate  of  Providence. 

"  This  was  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  already, 
by  the  power  of  self-government  alone,  the 
population  of  New  Orleans  has  increased  its 
numl)er  of  six  thousand  souls  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand.  New  Or- 
leans was  a  small  market-town  :  it  is  to-day 
a  capital  city.  She  scarcely  used  a  million 
in  her  trade :  she  exports  at  this  moment 
five  hundred  millions  value  of  commodities. 
Say  now,  whether  to  bear  worthily  the  Ame- 
rican government,  one  need  be  bom  of  any 
other  father  than  a  French  father? 

**  What  has  vnrought  this  miracle?  Liber- 
ty ;  for  liberty  is  the  productive  power,  not 
only  of  all  virtue,  but  of  all  wealth.  It  is  one 
soul  more  in  humanity ;  it  gives  one  more 
energy  to  labor.  It  excites  will,  and  by 
will,  action.  The  free  man  is  man  multiplied 
as  many  times  as  there  are  works  open  with- 
in his  reach.  He  can  do  all  that  he  will, 
everjrwhero  and  incessantly,  by  his  own 
power.  His  personal  courage  is  always  the 
invariable  destiny  of  his  fate.  He  rises  only 
from  God,  and  his  right  in  God's  magnificent 
kingdom.  A  king  also  in  every  regard  is 
the  free  man  in  the  plenitude  of  his  liberty." 

The  French  writer  follows  out  this  idea  at 
some  length,  and  with  numerous  striking 
illustrations.  He  enlarges  upon  the  rapid 
advance  of  American  civilization,  and  con- 
trasts the  founding  of  our  new  towns  with 
that  of  towns  which  grew  up  in  feudal 
times  round  a  walled  castle,  with  its  deep 
dungeon.  He  concludes  by  contrasting  in 
the  following  manner  two  kinds  of  hero- 
ism :  — 

"  Glory  has,  for  the  time  to  come,  changed 
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its  nature.    The  man  of  war  is  no  longer  the 
hero.     The  hero  is  now  the  man  of  coloni- 
zation.    See  that  Russian  soldier  encamped 
at  the  foot  of  Caucasus.     He  lives,  passive, 
inert,  regular,  strait ;  cut  on  the  same  pat- 
tern, covered  with  the  same  uniform,  with 
thousands  of  his  kind.     He  moves,  mean- 
time, as  if  touched  by  a  spring,  at  a  signal, 
an  order,  a  gesture,  a  stroke  of  the  rod. 
He  goes  mechanically  every  day  from  the 
barrack  to  the  parade,  and  returns  in  mea- 
sured time  from  the  parade  to  the  barrack. 
He  knows  how  to  kill,  and  he  knows  how 
to  die ;  this  is  all  because  he  has  a  bayonet 
at  the  end  of  his  gun,  and  a  bayonet  in 
Russia  means  something.     I  shotdd  think 
that  the  Cossack  would  be  in  haste  to  join 
the  battle,  because  it  is  under  the  fire  only 
that  he  begins  to  suspect  that  there  may 
be,  under  his  epaulettes,  a  living  being. 
Death  is  for  him  an  amusement.     He  dies 
joyously  to  break  the  monotony  of  existence. 
But  definitively  what  remains  of  his  passage 
over  the  earth,  after  that  leaden  rain  which 
history  calls  a  battle  ?  —  a  smell  of  burned 
powder,  and  a  handful  of  mould  on  a  heap 
of  earth.     The  family  of  the  reaper,  only, 
finding  the  com  thicker  on  one  spot  in  the 
followmg  year  on  the  place  where  he  fell, 
will  know  perhaps  that  ne  lived.     But  what 
service  has    he    rendered    to    civilization? 
What  wealth   has   he   contributed   to  hu- 
manity?    What  works  will  follow  him  into 
another  planet  ?     What  blade  of  grass  has 
he  left  behind  him  on  the  last  pathway  to 
bear  witness  to  his  usefulness  to  the  smallest 
child  ?     He  has  furbished  up  the  buckle  of 
his  belt  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times 
a  year;  and,  as  the  end  of  the  account,  he 
has  conquered  a  point   of  a  rock  for  the 
Emperor   of  Russia.      The  wounded   lion 
crawls  back  slowly  to  his  thicket  to  die. 
He,  too,  has  been  courageous  at  a  given 
moment.     If  this  kind  of  courage  is  a  merit, 
I  claim  for  him  the  priority. 

**  If  heroism  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world,  it  is  under  the  jacket  of  the  hardy 
American  pioneer,  who  attacks,  hand  to 
hand,  giant-nature  from  the  first  day  of 
creation ;  who  passes  over,  his  axe  in  his 
hand,  a  chaos  of  verdure  ;  who  puts  the  dark 
8>il  in  communication  with  the  sky,  who 
clears  up  indefatigably  the  place  for  a  new 
race  of  men,  who  sows  life  where  there  was 
nothing  before,  who  puts  thought  in  the 
place  of  silence,  who  plants  the  rose  in  place 
of  the  poisonous  weed,  who  scatters  seed 
where  tne  viper  once  lived,  who  calls  men 
from  all  countries  to  share  the  benefits  of 
his  labor,  receives  at  his  hearth  exiles  from 
all  lands,  enriches  the  world  by  first  enrich- 
ing himself,  multiplies  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  by  the  part  of  the  exchange  which  he 
carries  to  market,  increases  tenfold  the  num- 
ber of  his  population  in  the  rapid  interval 


from  a  cradle  to  a  tomb,  who  labors  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  without  giving  the  sweat 
on  his  brow  time  to  dry,  develops  in  him- 
self by  labor  a  nature  beyond  humanity ; 
proving  by  his  example  that  law  of  the  living 
God  that  progress  is  an  increase  of  life,  that 
the  increase  of  life  is  an  annihilation  of  space 
by  motion,  duration  by  the  rapidity  of  evo- 
lution, and,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
reason,  a  conquest  over  all  forms,  all  powers, 
all  occasions  of  voluptuousness,  of  feeling,  of 
sensation,  or  action,  floating  in  time  or  in 
immensity.      An  economist  said  once  that 
the  Western  pioneer  gained  in  every  genera- 
tion an  inch  in  heignt.    I  readily  believe 
him.     He  is  the  Titan  of  another  Genesis. 
He  bears  in  himself  a  new  man.    Antiquity 
held  the  Greek  nation  in  admiration  because 
they  were  doers  of  great  things.     What 
would  it  say  of  the  American  people  of  the 
present  day  ?    This  chosen  people,  charged 
with  the  message  of  the  future,  is  accom- 
plishing at  this  moment  a  work  greater  even 
than  the  conquest  of  a  continent,  by  the 
plough  and  by  industry.     It  resolves,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world,  by  its  own  expe- 
rience, the  problem  of  democracy,  so  many 
times  tried  and  so  many  times  deferred.     It 
gives  to  every  man,  bom  of  the  common 
country,  an  equal  right  to  the  sovereignty. 
It  says  to  every  one.  You  may  think  what 
you  please  and  you  may  say  it  m  all  security 
as  you  go  along,  to  convert  people  if  you 
speak  the  truth,  or  to  be  converted  yourself 
if  you  are  in  error.     You  may  believe  what 
you  will ;  for  God  has  created  conscience  in 
man  to  be  his  living  tabernacle,  and  no  hand 
from  without  ought  to  open  or  shut  this 
tabernacle  without  your  consent.    You  may 
choose  whom  you  will  in  this  crowd  with 
whom  you  may  share  your  activity  or  your 
thought,  and  obey  that  inevitable  demand 
for  sympathy  which  God  has  placed  in  your 
nature.     You  shall,  finally,  have  the  lioerty 
to  go  and  come,  to  adore,  to  speak,  to  con- 
voke your  neighbor  or  join  his  convocation. 
"  Formerly,  female  beauty  was  an  offence 
against  society.     Human  laws  condemned 
woman  to  go  out  veiled.     Liberty  still  wears 
on  its  part  the  same  anathema.     Let  us  take 
away  its  veil  to  show  it  in  all  its  splendor. 
There  is  in   America,  doubtless,   as   else- 
where, impatience,  timidity ;    but,  in  this 
flux  and  reflux  of  conquered  or  contrary 
opinions,  there  is  no  party,  no  man  who  does 
not  bless  his  constitution,  who  does  not  pro- 
claim   with    pride    what    Providence    has 
written  of   his  country.      Can  any   other 
government  be  mentioned  which  has  every- 
where been  received  with  unanimity,  and 
everywhere  extinguishes  tlie  idea  of  a  revo- 
ution.     Democracy  is,  then,  peace  :  liberty 
is  the  solution.     Order  is  there,  you  see  it : 
why,  then,  do  you  go  elsewhere  to  look  fop 
it?" 
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"  It  is  beautifully  written,  and  its  periods  fall 
like  nature's  music  on  the  ear,  sweetly  and  sadly." 
—Times, 

« It  is  not  only  written  with  much  vigor  of 
thought,  but  is  also  eminently  suggestive  to  its 
readers,  —  a  peculiarity  of  aU  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
works  of  fiction."  —  Boston  Atlas, 

« If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  this  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  popular  book  of  the  season."  — 
Cambridge  Chromcle, 

**  No  living  American  writer  has  the  same  use 
of  language."  —  Newport  News, 

"  There  is  a  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression, 
a  simplicity  and  naturalness  and  originality,  a 
bright  way  of  saying  bright  things,  that  acts  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  charm  that  is  well 
nigh  irresistible."  —  Albany  Argus. 

**  That  exquisite  polish  of  language  peculiar  to 
ipavrthome  covers  every  page  of  the  book,  which, 
as  a  mere  literary  composition,  independent  of  its 
interest,  it  is  pleasant  to  read." — Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

"This  book  is  a  fresh  coinage  of  real,  living, 
thinking,  talking,  acting  mortals,  from  the  prolific 
mint  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  unsurpassed  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  main  characters  in  it  are  sketched 
with  so  much  truth  and  vigorous  distinctness  of 
individuality,  that  the  reader  sees  them  palpably 
before  his  face,  and  talks  with  them,  as  he  rapidly 
turns  the  pages  of  the  intensely  exciting  volume." 
—  Buffalo  Courier, 

"  We  regard  it  as  the  very  best  book  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne has  yet  written."  —  Boston  Bee. 

"Life  and  manner  do  not  pass  within  Haw- 
thorne's sphere  without  encountering  his  acute 
observation,  nice  discrimination,  and  keen  criti- 
cism; and  not  for  cavil  at  what  they  are,  rather 
than  at  what  they  should  be ;  but  for  that  wisdom 
which  is  man's  best  teacher, — the  example  or  the 
warning  of  experience." — Worcester  Palladium. 

"Certainly,  on  the  whole,  we  deem  it  inferior 
to  none  of  Mr.  HawUiome's  writings;  and  it  will 
probably  have  a  still  wider  circulation  than  any  of 
his  previous  works." — Salem  Gazette, 
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The  aplendor  of  Poverty  is  i]luetmt«d  bj 
a  hand  snufGog  a,  candle.  "  It  grows  when 
it  loseg  its  BuptT8uitie».''  For  the  other 
TOWS,  Chnstit;  is  figured  hj  a  cleur  lake 
refiecdng  the  sun  ;  "  Cor  ctatum  Dei  spe- 
cuiitm,"  "  A  chaste  heart  the  mirror  of 
Ood."  Obedience  is  aa  Echo:  the  picture 
ehom  a  casUe-wali  throwing  Imck  echoes 
to  those  who  speeJc.  Here  is  one  of  those 
little  echo-poeiuB,  a  good  deal  better  than 
the  English  ones  in  which  the  newspapers 
delight.  The  Society  is  auppoiwd  to  be 
Bpofien  of:  — 

Cnrdc  rnpo  o»t1  prompUi  r««lain«l1  nnvtl, 
Vii  pleno  pnjl«l»  «oou  praswpttw,  rrrrjua. 
PneT«mt  impeiiam  aetao  quii.  tine  miii. 
te.  ic. 

Submission  to  the  Pope  —  the  tow  which 
the  Pope  added  to  those  proposed  bj  Lo- 
yola —  is  typified  bj  the  widely-received 
tiLllaCT  of  "  the  Sunllowor  turning  to  the 
God,  as  in  Moore's  eong.  An  immense 
side  of  ue  rignette  looks 
un  on  the  other,  with  the 
motto,  "  Rapidt  AatriTjim  Segrm;  "which 
ma,y  ho  well  rendered  by  that  oelobrated 
eiercise  on  the  persoiml  prononns :  — 
■>  As  tho  Snaflcmr  tomi  on  An-Qodwben  He  hU, 
The  same  look  thU  S>u  tOTDed  ohcn  Hi  Toae." 
Such  are  but  a  few  speumens  of  the  in- 
genious, quaint  conceits  scattered  through 
an  ohiborate  historical  Totumc.  It  is  hard 
for  uB  to  imapne  Mr.  Bancroft  or  Lord 
Mahon  fancying,  that,  before  his  History  is 
completed,  he  must  think  up  two  or  three 
hundred  of  such  whimsies.  But,  in  fact,  the 
text  of  this  rare  book  is  full  of  similar  fan- 
cies ;  and  they  were  probably  the  feature  of 
it  on  which  the  authors  most  prided  them- 
selves.  It  is  a  perfect  magazine  for  device 
hunters.  To  oar  Iriends  among  the  coUe- 
gians  or  school-boys  we  commend  the  de- 
vice which  indicates  the  value  of  the  Yearly 
Reittat,  which  each  Jesuit  brother  takes ; 
what  in  other  communities  would  he  called 
a  vacation-  For  this  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  is  represented.  Uiilerent  Nilometers 
show  that  the  country  is  under  water.  And 
so  for  the  Retreat  or  vacation  this  pretty 
motto  is  gained ;  "  Dum  condor,  fecun- 
dor,"  It  seems  untranslatable.  Who  will 
render  it  for  "  To-Day, "  and  save  the  play 
upon  words! 

THE  UKITED  STATES  III  ISSa. 
A  WRITER  in  the  last  number,  received  here, 
of  the  "  Revue  des  deus  Mondes,"  has  an 
elaborate  article  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  United  States  or  America.  The 
writer,  M.  Euiile  Montegut,  takes  for  the 
teit  of  his  article  the  recently  published 
volumes  of  travels  in  this  eountir  by  Lady 
Emeline  Stuart  Wortlej,  J.  F.  Johnstone, 


Lientenant-Colonel  Arthur  Cunyngbome, 
and  Uenry  J.  Coke.  The  writer  opens  his 
criticism  on  America  in  the  following  man- 
ner, which  shows  he  is  duly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  subject :  — 

"  Of  all  the  subjects  which  the  universa 
presents  at  the  present  day,  there  is  none 
more  interestjng,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
none  more  cakulated  to  excite  anxiety, 
than  the  moving  and  noisy  panorama  which 
extends  from  the  frontier  of  Canada  to  th' 
frontier  of  Mexioo,  and  which  is  made  t 
pass  before  our  eyes  on  the  arrival  of  every 

tiackct.  The  time  has  passed  when  the 
Jnited  States  was  only  a  Bpecimen,  exhi- 
bit^ to  Europe,  of  the  accomplishment  of 
a  democratic  _gOTemment.  That  countiy, 
which,  since  its  formation,  had  remainod 
exclusively  American,  —  whose  interests  io- 
terferod  in  no  way  with  ours,  —  which  wbb 
to  us  a  matter  of  study,  —  the  sensible  and 
living  representation  of  oerUin  abstract 
theories,  —  the  proof  of  what  the  humaa 
mind,  working  in  a  certain  way,  may  do,  is 
now  passing  from  the  solitude  in  which  it 
had  enclosed  itself,  and  from  the  apparent 
indtScrcnce  with  which  it  had  always  con- 
sidered the  qnestionB  which  were  dobaied 
outside  its  territory.  Now  it  arouses  itself 
to  take  its  turn  in  the  a^rs  of  the  world, 
and  troubles  itself  about  the  policy  of  other 
nations  as  if  it  injured  or  concerned  itself." 

The  writer  speaks  of  the  relations  of 
England  and  America  to  each  other ;  and 
this  part  of  his  subject  would  be  read  with 
interest,  but  it  is  drawn  out  into  such  great 
length  that  we  cannot  ^ve  it  entire,  and 
an  extract  from  it  would  be  hardly  intelli- 
gible. He  next  takes  up  the  subject  of 
emigration  to  America.  From  this  part  of 
his  article  we  give  the  Ibllowing  extract ;  - 

"  Emigration,  beside  the  bands  and  the 
material  strength  which  it  rives  to  the 
Union,  rives  to  it,  and  will  oontinuc  to 
^ve  to  it,  more  and  more,  a  moral  force, 
which  is  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  at>d 
which  has  not  been  snfGcicntly  thought  of. 
In  our  times,  when  the  masses  have  been 
moved  to  their  lowest  depths  over  all  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  they  have  put 
the  state  In  danger,  and  have  been  repressed 
only  with  great  difficulty,  —  where  the 
feeling  of  suffering  is  so  acute,  and  where 
every  one  supports  the  evils  of  his  own  lot 
with  more  difficulty  than  fiwmerly,  —  in 
this  time,  when  poverty  is  not  simply  a 
grievance,  hut  an  intolerable  burden,  a 
country  which  ofi^rs  such  marvellous  iaxi- 
litiea  for  the  employment  of  laborers  i 
the  acqniution  of  soil  must  naturally  at- 
tract thither  the  regards  of  all  the  unfor- 
tunate memlKrs  of  our  modern  sowetj. 
In  our  time,  mon>flver,  the  feeling  for  I 
country  is  very  much  weakened,  —  thanks  to 
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two  cansei :  firat,  to  a  desire  of  happbesB, 
which  Cftusea  more  or  lew  everj  man  to  taj, 
'  Vbi  bent,  ibi  pairia,'  dad  which  makes 
every  unfortunate  man  an  exile  in  hi»  own 
conntrr  ;  and  then  the  civil  wars  engen- 
dered DT  these  eame  deeirci,  which  have 
filled  all  those  who  have  been  conquered, 
and  have  been  the  victims  of,  without 
having  taken  part  in  them,  with  resentment 
for  their  own  suSerings,  and  iodifierence 
toward  their  countrj.  The  United  States 
is,  then,  for  all  unfortunate  Europeans,  the 
triie  country,  the  desired  Eldorado.  From 
this  crisis  the  prodigious  influence,  constant- 
1t  increasing ;  the  fascination  which  the 
United  States  exercises  over  all  the  poor, 
all  the  indigent,  and  alt  the  ttonished  of 
the  earth,  —  little  as  it  mav  be  thought  of, 
it  is  perceptible  that  this  mauenco,  which 
arises  from  the  .critical  circumstances  in 
which  oar  Europe  is  placed,  tends  to  divide 
the  world  no  longer  geographically  into 
Enrope  and  America,  but  morally  into  two 
parte :  one,  where  every  thing  seems  mis- 
mrtii&e,  suffering,  war,  and  tyranny  ;  and 
the  other,  where  all  seetts  happiness,  labor, 
peae«,  and  liberty.  It  creates  thus  a 
terrible  political  rivalship  between  Europe 
and  America ;  a  rivalship  which  is  but  just 
beginning.  Philosophy,  for  which  the  ei- 
istence  of  two  or  three  generations  is  Dot 
even  a  point  in  the  infinite  of  ages,  can 
leam  by  this  example  how  much  of  the 
greatness  of  states  is  owing  to  peculiar 
drcamatauces  and  to  temporary  causes.  As- 
suredly, when  the  United  States  shall  be 
as  poDolooa  as  Europe,  and  before  eveu 
they  BDall  have  lived  as  man^  ages  as  the 
eontinental  states,  the  same  evils,  the  same 
■uflerings,  the  same  disorders,  and  the 
tame  neoessities  of  government,  will  be  pro- 
dnced.  The  nnfortuaate  persons  who  go  to 
America  get  rid  of  their  poverty,  it  is  true  ; 
bat  thcT  do  not  know  that  their  descend- 
ants will  be  probably  aa  unfortunate  as  they 
tbrauelves  have  been.  This  happiness  and 
this  general  comfort  will  last  for  the  space 
of  a  few  generations  at  moat :  it  is  some- 
thins,  doubtless,  for  those  who  have  en- 
jojtS  it;  but  in  the  history  of  humanity 
tmi  will  pass  nnperceived.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  emigration  attracted  by  this 
perspective  of  happineu  will  have  sufficed 
to  foand  the  power  of  the  United  states, 
and  plant  there  the  germ  of  new  societies. 
Providentially  it  is  sufficient.  Emiovtion 
aervea  not  only  to  lay  a  fouodation  for  the 
ptjwer  of  America ;  it  serves  also  to  leaew 
the  strength  of  the  corrupted  races  of 
Enrope.  That  happiness,  which  will  not 
perhaps  be  transmitted  in  full  to  the  dea- 
cendants  of  the  emigrants,  vrill  produce, 
however, salutary moislefibcte.  Inacountry 
where  the  price  of  an  acre  of  land  is  less 
than  the  price  given  for  the  satisfaction  of 


a  rice,  —  where  this  acre  of  land  does  not 
coat  so  much  aa  a  bottle  of  brandy,  — 
individual,  in  order  to  grow  rich  and  become 
a  landholder,  has  oiily  to  restrain,  from 
time  to  time,  the  gratification  of  his  Vl' 
and  his  sensual  habits.  Ambition  insei 
hly  prevails  witli  the  emigrants  over  their 
old  habits  and  manners  ;  demoralization 
gives  place,  little  by  little,  to  labor,  to 
economy  ;  the  necessity  of  perseverance 
establishes,  with  these  new  habits,  a  sort  of 
tradition  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
there  is  a  new  population,  having  another 
character,  a  manner  of  understanding  life 
that  they  owe  bi  the  unforeseen  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  have  found  themselves 
placed,  —  to  the  nature  of  the  relations 
they  have  been  obliged  to  form  with  the 
inhahitiuits  of  tlie  liind,  —  the  originality 
of  places  and  country,  —  the  manner  of 
living,  which,  transmitted  to  their  descend' 
ants  and  fashioned  by  time,  will  pass  from 
their  huts  and  prairie- farms  of  the  West  into 
vast  cities,  and  will  become  the  law  and 
wisdom  of  future  nations.  This  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  morals  of  the  European 
races,  now  demoralised  and  corrupted,  wliich 
have  become  corrupted  even  in  the  midst 
of  civil itation,  is  observed  even  among  the 
most  humiliated  and  degraded  of  nations, 
the  Irish,  whom  Great  Britain  could  not 
improve ;  and  who,  transported  into  America, 
while  the;  retain  their  natural  qualities, 
easily  rid  themselves  of  their  Low  propeori- 
ties,  and  make  aa  good  &rmeni  and  as 
good  adventurers  as  the  Americans  tbem- 

Tbe  Reviewer  quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr. 

Johnstone,  one  of  the  travellers  whose  books 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  article,  that  the 
smaller  number  of  women  than  men  v  ~ 
emigrate  to  America  gives  a  higher  value 
to  the  &ir  sex  in  the  market.     The  Ke- 

"  However  this  may  be,  women  in  the 
United  States  form  a  real  ariatocraoy.  They 
rale  societv ;  and  it  is  they  who  form  it, 
and  introdnoe  into  it  elegance  and  poUte- 
neaa.  Thev  are  the  real  oojects  of  worship ; 
and  the  independent  Yitnkees,  who  bow  only 
to  their  Bible,  and  who  shudder  at  the  mere 
thought  of  a  master,  bend  tamely  before 
their  wives  and  daughters.  These,  know- 
ing their  power,  nae  and  often  abuse  it, 
at^ording  to  the  capricious  nature  of  their 
sex.  Divorces  are  also  much  more  frequent 
in  North  America  than  elsewhere  ;  and  tills 
may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  attributod  to 
feminine  caprice  and  the  extreme  weakness 
of  public  opinion,  so  t^nnical,  however,  in 
America  on  other  subjects." 

The  French  writer  devotes  a  port  of  his 
article  to  the  religions  tendency  of  the 
United  States.     Perhaps  he  does  not  know 
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quite  as  much  about  this  difficult  subject 
as  he  thinks  he  does ;  but  his  ideas  are  as 
correct  as  could  be  expected  from  a  French- 
man, and  one  who  has  taken  his  opinions  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  this  country  from  the 
writings  of  the  English  travellers  at  the 
head  of  his  article.  The  following  remark 
which  he  makes,  however,  in  this  connec- 
tion, has  some  justice :  — 

**  Religious  opinions  are,  then,  as  we  see, 
simple  opinions,  like  those  on  politics,  on 
the  tariff,  and  free  trade,  which  are  changed 
according  to  the  progress  of  time,  or 
the  promptings  of  conscience.  When  a 
Christian  of  whatever  communion,  in  former 
times,  had  doubts  in  matters  of  faith,  he  en- 
deavored to  surmount  them,  he  implored 
the  divine  aid,  and  souzht  for   grace   by 

Erayer  and  abstinence.  The  United  States 
ave  invented  another  method  of  appeasing 
the  anguish  of  the  mind.  If  you  have 
doubts,  change  your  worship ;  if  your  new 
religion  does  not  quiet  you,  try  another ; 
and  so  on  till  you  have  found  peace.  It  very 
simply  results  from  this  that  the  Americans 
have  exhausted  all  kinds  of  religious  scepti- 
cism, without,  however,  falling  into  the 
rationalist  and  philosophical  scepticism. 
The  preservation  of  Christianity  in  Calvi- 
nistic  Protestant  countries  has  oeen  attri- 
butable to  one  cause ;  viz.  the  philosophical 
schools  have  been  represented  in  this  country 
by  churches  and  worship." 

M.  Montegut  concludes  his  article  by  an 
essay  on  American  society  and  manners ;  and 
he  repeats  several  of  the  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  American  manners  told  by  Mr.  John- 
stone and  Lady  Wortley.    He  says :  — 

*'  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  democratic 
tyranny  is  exercised  even  by  beings  who 
with  us  are  considered  weak  beings ;  the 
tyranny  of  women,  children,  and  domestics 
is  unbounded ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  infinite  management  made  use 
of  by  Americans  in  order  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  these  capricious  and  irritable 
creatures.  The  men  are  afraid  of  each 
other ;  they  look  at  each  other  with  distrust ; 
and  this  terror  is  accompanied  by  an  extra- 
ordinary foresight,  a  foresight  wmch  extends 
even  to  the  most  improbable  suppositions 
and  hypotheses.  Mr.  Johnstone  relates  that 
a  boy  of  a  dozen  years,  employed  by  one  of 
his  American  friends  to  do  ms  errands,  came 
often  to  bring  him  papers  and  letters. 
While  Mr.  Johnstone  was  answering  his 
friend's  note,  the  child  turned  over,  with- 
out ceremony,  the  books  and  papers  on  the 
table,  and  read  them  ;  which  having  done, 
he  placed  himself  before  the  dass,  arranged 
his  nair  and  his  dress.  Mr.  Johnstone  was 
at  first  amused  at  his  proceedings ;  but,  set- 
ting tired  of  them,  he  remarked  to  him  that 
in  his  country  little  boys  did  not  take  such 


great  liberties.  *  I  told  this  anecdote  to  a 
lady,'  added  the  traveller;  '  and  she  said  to 
me,  *' But  were  you  not  afraid  to  address 
such  reproaches  to  the  child !  He  may  one 
day  be  President  of  the  Republic. "  '  *  Very 
well. "  "  Very  well,  ind^ ,  he  might  then 
do  you  a  great  deal  of  hurt." ' 

The  lady  was  certainly  very  waggish  with 
the  British  traveller,  although  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  The  re- 
viewer proceeds :  — 

**  These  are  in  fact  redoubtable  perso- 
nages, these  little  Yankees  of  twelve  or 
fifteen,  such  as  travellers  describe  them  to 
us,  who  enter  a  banking-house  or  a  factory 
in  New  York  or  Boston,  hang  up  their  hats, 
put  their  canes  in  the  comer,  draw  off  their 
gloves  gravely,  put  an  eye-^lass  to  the  eye, 
whistle  an  opera  air,  and  ^ve  an  opinion  of 
Jenny  lind's  talent.  The  young  man  then 
takes  a  note-book  from  his  pocket,  and  con- 
cludes an  affidr  of  several  millions.  Fear 
and  veneration  surround  such  youths.^ 
What  the  Americans  admire  is  the  possi- 
bility of  wealth,  of  success,  of  power,  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  any  one :  it  is  the 
unknown  germs,  the  elements,  the  ulterior 
effects,  which  are  dreaded.  When  the  child 
becomes  a  man,  the  adoration  ceases ;  the 
child  was  to  be  dreaded,  he  might  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic ;  the  man  is  much  loss 
so  since  he  has  given  the  measure  of  his 
faculties ;  it  is  probable  that  he  nevei;  will 
be  President.  The  tyranny  of  the  women 
equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  the 
children.  The  women  and  children  alone  in 
America  enjoy  liberty;  they  alone  have 
nothing  to  dread ;  they  are  spoiled,  ruined 
by  adulation,  and  adored;  their  caprices 
are  laws,  and  their  veto  has  more  authority 
than  the  President's  veto  over  Congress. 
One  should  see  the  disdsdnful  tone  with 
which  the  women  and  children  speak  of  the 
servility  of  the  EneUsh  women  and  European 
children.  *  When  Iwant  to  get  married,'  said 
a  Western  colonist  to  Mr.  Johnstone, '  I  shall 
go  to  seek  a  wife  in  Canada,  so  that  when  I 
come  home  I  may  find  a  good  supper  and  a 
good  fire ;  while,  if  I  marry  an  American 
woman,  she  will  say  to  me  when  I  come  in, 
''John,  go  and  get  some  water,  and  make 
the  kettle  boil!'" 

*'  In  the  spectacle  presented  to  us  at  this 
moment  by  the  United  States,  what  have 
we  seen?  A  state,  a  society,  a  religion, 
manners,  a  mode  of  life,  strictly  defined? 
Nothing  of  all  this :  accidents,  phenomena, 
tendencies.  America  is  the  country  of 
deeds,  o^  iphenomenA  par  ea^llence ;  and  it  is 
this  which  renders  the  study  of  this  country 
so  interesting  in  a  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal point  of  view.  There,  forgetting  all 
theories,  we  see  facts  group  themselves, 
arrange  tliemselves,  take  form  and  color, 
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I  u  well  aa  they  ctm,  enlidifv 
theiDHeWea  id  some  manner,  and  give  birth 
to  other  facta.  We  aes  that  the  IhioKS  of 
the  American  world  do  not  govern  them- 
b;  abstract  logic,  bat  b;  naturnl 
affinities,  attractions,  imd  rttpulsiona ;  we 
see  that  they  do  not  march  in  u  eCraight 
line  and  by  Biiccession,  but  that  they  form 
themselves  by  superposition,  amalgamation, 
fermentation,  and  generation.  We  assist 
a  moral  spectacle,  anologoua  to  the  phy- 
ncal  one  which  has  been  presented  in  the 
•low  formation  of  the  islands  in  the  PaciSc 
Ocean,  by  the  union,  thn  bringing  together, 
■nil  the  Biiccessive  accumulalion,  of  the  stony 
i  of  the  ocean.  It  ii  in  the  same 
way  that  we  must  seek  the  United  Statee : 
■o  study  them,  instead  of  going  there  to  seek 
for  constitutions.  There  is  □«  society  in 
tbe  United  States,  but  the  bcginuinga  of 
MKsiely.  There  is  no  government,  but  in- 
nate and  instinctive  political  (qualities. 
There  is  no  weil-establishod  religion,  but 
great  religious  memories  and  bihlical  in- 
There  is  noGKedmannerofliring, 
ays  and  attempts  at  manners  and 
•ocial  life.  Here  is  America  ;  yet,  onca 
10  countiT  of  phenomena,  a 
diaos  which  is  slowly  clearing  away,  and 
the  unnumbered  elements  of  which  huve 
b«en  for  centuries  in  the  process  of  assort- 
ing :  but  which,  such  as  it  is,  full  of  burning 
Uva,  of  fertile  materials,  and  iutbiraed  gases, 
is  not  the  less  powerful  and  dangerous 
for  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Let 
rope  take  care  if  she  does  not  wish  to  fall 
o  barbarism,  before  the  time  necessary 
for  the  civiliiation  of  America  shall  hare 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
that  this  learned  French  writer  sees  much 
&rther  into  the  millstone  of  our  country 
and  its  affiurs  than  most  people  do.  May 
we  all  be  duly  thankful  that  he  had  allowed 
"•  the  benefit  of  his  investigations  1  There 
I  no  knowing  what  may  come  of  it. 
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Thi  reajier,  on  seeing  so  ghastly  a  title  as 
ire  hftve  here  chosen,  when  he  looked  for 
,  entertainment,  may  be  inclined  to  express 
a  desire  that  the  writer's  first  words  on 
■Dch  a.  subject  might  be  his  lost.  But  our 
attention  bus  been  much  attracted  of  late 
to  those  obituary  notices  of  unknown  indi- 
viduals, which  BO  many  newspapers  are 
injudiciona  enough  to  publish  without  charg- 
ing for  them  as  advertisements ;  draegiog 
before  tbe  public,  because  it  is  dead  and 
cannot  protect  itself,  modest  and  unob- 
trusive merit,  which, in  its  lifetime,  property 
■ought  to  escape  observation.  Hi  these 
o'bituaries  we  have  been  struck  with  the 
bet,  that  the  last  words  and  acts  are  always 


detailed  with  the  preatest  particularity  by 
the  writers,  even  if  in  themselves  somewhat 
oniatereating.  Thus,  with  no  irreverent 
intentions,  wo  quote  the  following :  — 

"  nied  at ,  in  unshaken,  joyiiil  trust 

in  Christ,  as  the  conqueror  of  death  and 

tan.  Miss ,  aged  filly-six.     Closing  all 

earthly  urrungcuents,  she  gave  fire  dollars 
each  to  five  principal  benevolent  societies, 
gave  her  spectacles  to  a  friend,  and  said, 
'  Nothing  but  the  soul  now.'  In  great 
Buffering,  she  said,  '  It  is  all  right,  not  one 
pain  too  much.'  When  her  consciousness 
was  almost  gone,  ber  brother  visited  her, 
saying,  '  Sister  Martha,  how  do  you  dij] 
No  reply.  '  Are  you  in  pain  ? '  No 
'  Can  I  help  you  ? '  No  reply, 
love  the  Saviour? '  '  0  yes  !  '  'la  the 
Saviour  precious  to  yon  '  '  Calmly  and 
sweetly,  '  Yea,  very  precious.'  Such  a  life 
and  death  honor  the  Redeemer,  and  cou' 
found  those  who  deny  him." 

Omitting  any  comments  on  the  good  taste 
of  the  foregoing,  we  have  i)cen  led  to  inquire 
whence  arises  this  appetite  for  last  words, 
which,  when  put  into  type,  so  often  show 
that  they  were  worthy  of  the  notice  only  of 
those  who  heard  them.  In  (act,  a  man's 
heir,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  generosity, 
often  seems  to  consider  the  public  as  justly 
entitled  to  hia  ancestor's  dying  worda,  as 
he  is  to  whatever  else  his  ancestor  may 
have  lett ;  and  that  they  will  derive  ns 
much  profit  and  enjoyment  from  their  bequest 
as  be  docs  from  liis,  and  will  look  forward 
as  eagerly  for  the  last  words  as  ho  does  fur 
the  last  will  and  testament ;  and  the  public, 
in  their  anxiety  to  get  hold  of  the  last 
words  of  men,  little  and  great,  seem  to 
take  the  sitme  view  of  the  matter,  and 
to  justify  his  kind  consideration  in  their 
behalf. 

Now,  there  are  seyerol  reasons  why  this 
ebould  be  so.  The  very  idea  of  death  itself 
at  once  invests  every  thing  connected  with 
it  with  a  solemnity  and  mystery,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  every  other  reason,  would 
attract  the  attention  of  all  who  ore  in  turn 
to  be  subjected  to  its  power.  When,  then, 
wo  repeat  the  last  words  of  one  who  has 
loll  this  existence,  it  is  but 

"  Tb«  homage  of  mao't  heart  to  dcuth." 
Then,  again,  there  is  often  no  higher  motive 
than  a  mere  natural  curiositv  te  ascertain 
whether  the  end  of  a  man's  life  is  consistent 
with  what  has  gone  before ;  whether,  at 
the  close  of  his  career, — and  when,  if  ever, 
a  man  would  put  off  hii  disguise,  —  his 
death,  harmonizing  with  bis  life,  shows 
both  to  have  been  sincere  ;  or  whether,  if 
he  has  been  playing  a  part  all  hia  life,  lin 
will  persist  in  playing  it  to  the  end. 
we  may  not  be  holf^B 
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that :  oar  curiosity  may  be  the  merely  idle 
one  of  wanting  to  know  how  he  died,  and 
what  he  said,  —  a  mere  vulgar  desire  to  be 
in  at  the  death,  as  the  saying  is,  — a  curio- 
sity no  more  worthy  of  gratification  than 
if  it  asked  to  be  present  at  a  marriage,  or' 
any  other  interesting  &mily  occasion. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  interest 
attaching  to  the  last  words  of  eminent  per- 
sons. People  always  over-estimate  and  are 
partial  to  their  great  men.  We  almost 
imagine  that  they  difler  from  us  in  kind ; 
and  ordinary  expressions  used  by  them 
possess  more  than  ordinary  weight,  par- 
ticularly when  used  on  their  death-beds,  — 
they  gather  force  both  from  the  man  and 
from  the  occasion.  Perhaps  it  reconciles  us  to 
our  own  obscurity  to  see  earthly  distinctions 
deprived  of  all  that  has  dazzled  us  in  con- 
templating them,  and  valued  as  nothing  by 
those  who  have  enjoyed  and  can  estimate 
them. 

Besides,  there  is  oflen  a  significance  in 
the  last  words  of  a  peat  man,  —  a  corre- 
spondence between  his  death  and  the  tenor 
or  his  life,  —  expressions  which  furnish  us 
a  new  and  correct  index  to  his  character,  — 
and  then  they  are  well  worth  recording. 
The  world  then  presents,  generally,  little 
temptation  for  dissimulation  or  pretence ; 
and  his  vanities  and  afiectations  are  laid 
aside :  so  that  then,  if  ever,  we  may  see 
the  man  as  he  is.  The  scholar,  whose 
laborious  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  pro- 
secution of  that  which,  though  disregarded 
by  his  fellow-men,  is  all  important  to  him, 
—  the  patriotic  statesman,  sinking,  at  last, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  nation's  cares,  — 
the  soldier,  when  yielding,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  great  conqueror  of  all, — each 
furnish,  at  the  last,  some  indication  of  the 
ruling  passion  of  their  lives.  And  it  would 
be  strange  if  it  were  not  often  so.  When 
the  thread  of  life  is  snapped,  why  should 
the  end  differ  from  the  remaining  part  ? 

The  common  anecdotes  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  frequently  show  the  truth 
of  this.  When  Montesquieu  was  asked  if 
he  were  truly  sensible  of  the  greatness  of 
God, —  "  Yes,"  answered  the  oying  philo- 
sopher; "  and  of  the  littleness  of  man." 
Goethe,  the  never-satisfied  student  of  truth 
in  all  its  forms,  asked  only  for  '*  Light !  " 
Cromwell,  the  fanatical  religionist  and  stub- 
bom  soldier,  begged  to  know  if  the  elect 
could  ever  fall.  "  Never!  "  said  his  spi- 
ritual adviser.  '*  Then  am  I  safe,"  said 
he ;  *'  for  I  am  sure  I  was  once  in  a  state 
of  grace . ' '  When  Napoleon  came  to  die ,  — 
so  many  years  after  his  turbulent  and  de- 
structive career  had  closed,  that  it  must 
have  been  to  him  indistinct  as  a  dream,  — 
his  mind  wandered  to  the  scenes  of  his 
former  triumphs ;  and  those  who  stood  round 


his  death-bed  heard  him  muimuring,  '*  TeU 
d'armk!'' 

But  it  may  very  often  happen  that  there 
is  no  peculiar  significance  m  the  recorded 
last  words  of  a  great  man.  And  this  will 
always  be  the  case,  of  course,  when  the 
conditions  on  which  their  significance  de- 
pends are  absent ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
make  inferences  in  all  cases.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  only  worthy  reason 
for  attaching  importance  to  a  man's  last 
words  is  because,  all  worldly  temptation 
being  removed,  the  man  exhibits  nimself 
as  he  is,  and  his  words  are  an  index  to  his 
character.  Now,  to  make  them  so,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  man  should  be  in  a  fit 
state  of  mind  and  body  for  the  manifestation 
of  his  peculiar  character ;  whereas,  in 
many  cases,  the  man  on  his  death-bed  is 
not  nimself;  and  his  last  words  may  con- 
tradict his  whole  previous  life.  Li  such  a 
case,  which  are  we  to  believe,  —  his  last 
words,  or  his  prerious  life  ? 

These  conditions  may  be  abrogated  or 
interfered  with  in  various  ways.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  may  be  sufiering  from  pain 
or  disease.  A  temperate,  even  an  abste- 
mious man,  afflicted  by  some  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  causing  extreme  hunger, 
—  the  name  of  which  we  are  not  able  to 
give,  however, — may  mar  his  closing  hours 
by  obstreperous  demands  for  beeAteak ; 
and,  from  the  indiscreet  obituary  notice  of 
his  friend,  obtain  a  posthumous  reputation 
as  an  habitual  glutton.  So  a  good  man, 
dying  under  the  influence  of  melancholy, 
may  express  the  despair  of  a  murderer  for 
himself^  and  his  fellow-men.  The  poet 
Cowper,  not  long  before  his  death,  and  in 
contemplation  of  that  event,  described  him- 
self as  feeling  '*  unspeakable  misery ;  "  and, 
at  the  same  time,  speaks  of  himself  in  a 
poem  as  an  outcast, 

"  Damned  below  Judas,  —  more  abhorred  than  he 

was, 
Who,  for  a  few  pence,  sold  his  holy  Master." 

Notwithstanding  the  near  approach  of 
death  would  so  anect  a  blameless  man  like 
Cowper,  it  might  have  just  the  opposite 
efiect  on  a  man  of  abandoned  character. 
A  felon,  about  to  be  hung  for  his  crimes,  is 
usually  closeted  with  a  clergyman  for  seve- 
ral days  previous  to  his  execution,  whose 
beneficial  mstructions  are  allowed  their  free 
operation  upon  bis  mind.  Separated  from 
his  former  demoralizing  associations,  in  full 
view  of  death  during  that  time,  he  is 
enabled  to  meet  his  end  with  a  degree  of 
calmness,  and  not  infrequently  to  gratify 
the  bystanders  with  some  edifying  moral 
reflections.  Here,  then,  are  the  two  cases 
of  a  good  and  a  bad  man,  whose  last  words 
contradict  their  previous  life.  Is  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  character  which  has  been 
forming,  during  many  years,  in  the  daily 
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Srmotioe  of  Tirtoe  or  yioe,  is  not  so  well 
eclared  in  the  deeds  of  those  yean,  as  in 
the  few  words  of  ill-grounded  hope  or  fear 
induced  by  the  near  prospect  of  their  ter* 
mination!  Those  who  would  be  glad  to 
have  fiiith  in  the  felon's  last  words,  would, 
at  the  same  time,  accept  the  poet's  previous 
life.  For  our  own  part,  we  belieye  Uie  same 
to  be  true  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  felon  may  not  have 
repented:  we  only  mean  to  warn  against 
drawing  inferences  from  insufficient  grounds. 

Other  causes  than  those  we  have  alluded 
to  may  multiply  instances.  Honest  self- 
delusion  perhaps,  or  even  dissimulation,  ^r 
any  strong  excitement  at  fchat  period,  may 
tend  to  deceive.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  this  subject. 

It  ought  to  De  remembered,  that,  in  en- 
deavoring to  show  the  frequent  want  of 
meaning  or  interest  in  the  last  words  of 
eminent  men,  we  labor  under  this  disadvan- 
tage; that,  where  these  qualities  are  clearly 
wanting,  Uie  expression  is  generally  not 
recorded.  But,  tor  the  benefit  of  future  ex- 
plorers in  this  field,  we  desire  to  rescue  one 
case  from  oblivion.  A  country  clergyman, 
eminent  for  his  virtues  and  piety,  lav  on  his 
death-bed,  with  his  brethren  and  the  lead- 
en of  his  church  gathered  thick  about  him, 
intent  to  hear  what  should  be  the  last 
words  of  the  departin|;  saint.  As  he 
seemed  to  find  difficulty  m  speaking,  and  it 
was  uncertain  whether  he  was  sensible  of 
what  was  ^ing  on  around  him  or  not,  a 
deacon  of  ms  onurch,  whose  excellence  of 
character  was  by  no  means  symbolized  by 
the  conformation  of  his  features,  approcMshed 
his  pastor,  and,  thrusting  his  ugly  face  in  a 
disagreeaUe  proximity  to  the  dying  man, 
asked  eamestlv,  ''Do  you  know  me?" 
'*  Know  you ! ''  was  the  calm  reply :  '*  no 
man  who  has  seen  you  once  could  ever  for- 
get you. ' '  And  with  these  words  on  his  lips 
he  expired,  leaving  his  audience  and  the 
deacon  especially  to  gather  firom  his  words 
what  consolation  they  might. 

Indeed,  if  it  shall  come  to  this  that  one's 
character  is  to  be  decided  upon  firom  bis 
last  words,  it  would  be  well,  sooner  than  to 
leave  one's  self  open  to  misconstruction  or 
accident,  to  prepare  a  short  ^K>theem  for 
the  occasion,  embodvine  some  whofesome 
precept  for  the  benent  of  his  successors  and 
ms  own  good  name.  And,  though  there 
are  no  doubt  objections  to  such  a  course,  it 
is  surely  not  worse  than  the  common  cus- 
tom we  have  heard  of,  of  erecting  one's  own 
monument  in  the  cemetery,  in  advance, 
with  perhaps  a  modest  inscription  contain- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  his  virtues,  and 
prepared  by  him  whose  memory  it  is  designed 
to  perpetuate. 

But,  even  if  last  wotds  were  a  sure  index 
,  of  ehazaeter  in  all  oases,  why  go  to  them  at 


all  ?  The  philosopher  may,  without  laying 
himself  open  to  reproach,  desire  to  know 
something  further,  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
ter, not  as  battered  and  bent  by  a  constant 
collision  with  circumstances,  but  as  having 
the  originid  stamp  of  its  nature  upon  it,  firesh 
and  pure,  before  any  of  its  natural  impulses 
have  been  suppressed,  or  its  idiosyncraoies 
rubbed  away  oy  the  attrition  of  feshion  and 
education,  and  the  thousand  social  contri- 
vances for  the  annihilation  of  one's  indivi- 
duality. In  this  view  of  it,  how  much  more 
profitable  the  study  of  one's  first  words  than 
of  those  which  he  utters  on  leaving  the 
stage !  We  do  not  mean  that  monosyllable 
which  the  fond  mother  teaches  the  mfent, 
as  expressing  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween them,  for  even  there  art  has  begun  to 
cramp  the  simplicity  of  nature,  but  those 
other  inarticulate,  vet  still  significant  mono- 
syllables which  have  gone  before,  and 
which  escape  it  even  while 


«  Moling  and  poking  in  its  nam's  anoB. 


»> 


This  course  which  we  recommend  has  the 
advantage  of  high  authority,  and  was  in 
truth  first  suggested  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  King  Psammetichus  of  Egypt ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  his  main  object  was  to  promote 
the  sdence  of  philology.  Two  infents  were 
reared  by  a  shepherd  by  his  direction,  and 
carefully  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
voices.  The  first  word  they  uttered  was 
Bdkos,  which  is  the  Phoenician  for  bread, 
thus  proving  to  Psammetichus  that  Phoeni- 
cian was  the  original  language ;  but  it  also 
proves  his  ignorance  of  English,  since  it 
requires  no  perversion  of  this  sound  as  lisped 
by  an  infant  to  give  us  Bakehouse,  the  place 
where  bread  is  made,  which  is  at  least  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  if  not  an  impor- 
tant discovery  in  comparative  philolosy. 

Thus  the  truly  phnosophical  mina  finds 
food  for  meditation  in  the  humblest  details 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  heretofore  menial 
occupation  of  the  nurse  is  exalted  to  the 
digmty  of  a  scientific  profession. 

THE  B08T0V  XUSEITM. 

The  dramatic  season  of  the  *'  Boston  Mu- 
seum ' '  commenced  on  Monday  night.  With 
theatres  our  climate  is  congenial ;  for  winter 
always  lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring,  and 
summer  is  nothing  but  the  summary  pro- 
cess of  scrubbing  crushes  and  white-wash. 
The  Museum  has  washed  itself,  and  stripped 
itself,  and  dressed  itself  very  completely 
during  the  short  time  that  its  dress 
apartments  have  been  closed.  One  thing 
we  must  especially  commend  among  the  de- 
tails of  improvement.  A  greater  distance 
than  before  has  been  given  to  the  rows  of 
seats,  so  that  tall  people  can  sit,  and  stout 
people  can  pass,  in  comfort. 
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The  new  company  includes  most  of  the  old 
favorites,  and  some  new  candidates  for  favor 
at  the  Museum,  who  have  been  welcome  at 
other  theatres.  The  comedy  of  **  The  Med- 
dler," quite  **  heavy,"  although  even  too 
full  of  eoodpoints,  has  been  the  staple  of 
the  week.  W  hy  does  not  Mr.  Kimball  aeyote 
himself  to  the  rich  and  racy  Vaudevilles 
which  his  audiences  like,  and  which  have 
made  his  theatre  ? 

LITESABY  KOTSS. 


All  the  slave  literature  (we  had  almost 
vnitten  ^^  fugitive  slave  literature  ")  is  not 
to  be  on  one  side :  we  are  to  have  a  thorn 
for  the  rose,  or  an  antidote  for  the  bane,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Mrs.  Eastman  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  writing  another  response 
to  Mrs.  Stowe's  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Her 
work  is  to  be  entitled  **  Aunt  Phillis's 
Cabin,"  and  is  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Lippincott,  Grambo,  <Sb  Co.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  Washington  Southern  Press, 
in  announcing  this  publication,  and  intro- 
ducing an  extract  from  it,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  — 

**  We  have  been  favored  by  the  authoress, 
Mrs.  Eastman,  of  this  city,  —  the  gifted 
lady  of  Captain  Eastman  of  the  army, — 
with  some  of  the  chapters  of  a  forthcoming 
work  from  her  pen,  intended  as  an  of&et  to 
Mrs.  Stowe's  abolition  novel.  We  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  Mrs. 
Eastman's  novel,  which  is  shortly  to  appear ; 
but  competent  judges,  who  have,  pronounce 
it  to  be  highly  interesting,  and  we  know 
from  proofs  she  has  already  given,  that  she 
possesses  the  ability  to  make  it  so.  One 
of  her  productions,  illustrative  of  Lndian 
character,  and  detailing  many  of  the  wild 
leeends  of  the  North-western  tribes  (among 
whom  her  husband  was ,  for  a  time ,  stationed) , 
first  introduced  her  to  our  acquaintance, 
and  is  the  guarantee  of  her  capacity  for  the 
task  she  has  now  undertaken.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  noble  task  for  a  Southern  woman  to  vindi- 
cate her  brethren  of  the  South  from  the 
cruel  and  unjust  aspersions  of  their  North- 
em  sister,  who  corns  her  dollars  of  profit 
at  a  risk  of  their  being  the  price  of 
blood 

'*  As  Mrs.  Eastman  intends  to  confine 
herself  to  truth,  the  advantage  of  dramatic 
interest  is  all  on  the  side  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
who  has  certainly  not  restricted  her  range 
by  any  such  limitetion. 

**  Regarding  these  as  far  more  potent 
en^nes  than  Congressional  speeches,  be- 
cause reaching  and  coming  home  to  the 
hearts  of  so  many  who  take  no  interest  in 
politics,  so  styled,  we  have  deemed  the 
circulation,  sale,  and  success  of  '  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  '  as  a  most  evil  omen,  —  both 
as  testifying  to  the  existence  and  extent  of 


the  abolition  sentiment  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  as  to  its  increase  through  that 
•agency.  Therefore  we  reioice,  that,  as  a 
female  hand  has  proffered  the  poison,  the 
hand  of  a  true  woman  is  also  now  extended 
with  the  antidote." 

We  print  this  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Southern  way  of  talking  ofa  book  so  vridely 
read.  We  doubt  if  any  thing  is  gained  by 
such  words  as  "  poison,"  or  the  "  price  of 
blood." 

Mrs.  Eastman  will  probably  be  able 
to  make  an  interesting  Dook,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  very  &ir  appearance.  The  world 
knew,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  times  of  .£8op, 
that  those  who  paint  pictures  can  arrange 
the  grouping  and  coloring  to  suit  them- 
selves :  the  relative  position  of  man  and 
lion  depends  on  which  wielded  the  pencil. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
those  who  ascribe  any  very  great  influence  in 
the  creating  or  moulding  of  public  opinion 
to  these  evidently  ex  parte  novels,  on  account 
of  the  extensive  circulation  they  may  have 
attained,  give  them,  in  this  point  oi  view, 
an  exaggerated  importance.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  those  newspapers  which  can 
boast  the  largest  number  ot  readers  are  by 
no  means  those  whose  opinions  are  most 
respected  by  the  public ;  tne  news  they  give 
being  alone  the  feature  which  is  valued. 
So  tne  public  is  very  willing  to  read  a 
popular  novel,  written  in  a  lively  and  enter- 
taining style ;  to  laugh  at  its  fun,  and 
grieve  with  its  sadness  ;  and  yet  may  not, 
after  all,  be  converted  from  its  former  poli- 
tical or  social  opinions. 

The  French  government,  says  a  late  Paris 
journal,  has  just  transformed  the  Moniteur. 
We  say,  transformed  it :  we  ought  to  say 
simply  that  it  has  reduced  the  price  of  it. 
As  yet,  this  is  the  only  apparent  change. 
The  object  of  this  reduction  is  to  favor  the 
distribution  of  the  official  journal.  What 
has  always,  without  doubt,  prevented  the 
Moniteur  from  extending  itself  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  is  its  high  price  ;  but  there  is  also 
another  reason  that  the  government  must 
confess,  that  is,  ennui,  to  call  it  by  its 
right  name.  The  Moniteur,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  not  a  very  amusing  reading.  If 
the  present  transformation  only  amounted 
to  giving  its  dulness  at  a  reduced  price,  it 
would  be  no  great  afiair.  If  a  literary  fea- 
ture were  added  to  it,  it  would  be  perhaps 
official  literature ;  and  that  is  not  always  the 
best,  as  is  well  known.  In  what,  then,  is 
to  be  found  the  true  interest  of  the  Moni- 
teur? Not  in  statistical  publications.  •  The 
government  leaves  in  oDscurity  documents 
of  all  kinds.  It  keeps  shut  up  in  the  dust 
of  its  archives  the  reports  of  its  diplomatic 
agents  on  foreign  countries.  How  could 
they  be  published  without  inconvenienoe  ? 
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It  will  be,  in  its  way,  not  the  director  of  the 
minds  of  the  people,  but  the  protector^ 

Thb  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Dumas  have 
reached  the  seventh  volume  in  the  Paris 
publication.  The  editors  of  the  Courier  des 
Elais  Unis  publish  it  in  numbers  in  their 
Senudne  Litteraire.  It  is  pleasant  enough 
gossip,  but  hardly  worth  the  reading  or 
writing.  He  has  not  yet,  in  these  seven 
volumes,  brought  his  life  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  as  an  author.  A  foreign 
critic  says  of  this  book :  **  Nothing  that  Du- 
mas writes  can  be  dull ;  but  nothing  that  he 
has  ever  written  can  approach  these  Me- 
moirs in  impertinence  of  Dook-makin^.  He 
seixes  upon  every  trivial  pretext,  and,  if  need 
be,  invents  pretexts,  for  long  detailed  digres- 
sions having  nothine  to  do  with  his  life." 

This  description  or  the  book  is  very  true  ; 
bat  the  mischief  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
plan  as  the  execution.  A  book  so  planned 
may  be  very  entertaining,  and  it  is  a  style 
of  writing  that  has  always  found  favor  in 
France.  Madame  de  Genlis,  as  is  weU 
known,  strung  out  her  Memoirs  to  a  full 
baker's  dosen  of  volumes,  and  her  example 
has  been  followed  in  many  instances,  and 
such  books  have  found  admiring  readers 
too.  But  a  writer  must  have  ^reat  power 
to  manage  such  a  work  so  that  it  shall  not 
have  the  unpardonable  sin  of  a  book, — 
dullness. 


Xatier  be  Maistrk,  a  distinguished 
French  writer,  has  lately  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. His  brother  was  author  of  a  work 
called  '*  The  Pope."  A  most  touching  inti- 
macy always  prevailed  between  the  two. 
When  Xavier,  in  the  early  vears  of  his 
career,  sent  timidly  to  his  brother  the 
manuscript  of  the  '*  Joumej  about  my 
Chamber,"  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  the 
latter  sent  him  back  the  work  all  printed. 

A  mew  work,  called  *<  Adam  GrsBme  of 
Moesgrav,"  by  the  author  of  **  Margaret 
Maitland,"  has  been  published  in  London 
by  Colbnm.  *' Margaret  Maitland"  was 
quite  a  pleasant  book.  We  believe  *'  Adam 
Gneme  '  has  not  been  republished  in  this 
country. 

Among  the  many  victims  of  the  burning 
of  the  Henry  Clay  steamboat  on  the  Hudson 
River  on  the  30th  of  July  was  A.  J.  Down- 
ing. This  gentieman,  although  still  a 
young  man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
accomplished  a  great  deal  for  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  national  taste 
in  landscape  gardening  and  rural  residen- 
ces. He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
which  his  eood  taste,  sound  sense,  and 
practical  abuities,  made  useful  and  valuable. 
He  bad  reoentiy  been  employed  to  lay  out 


the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington ;  and  his  services  there,  we  be- 
lieve, had  given  much  satisfaction.  His 
loss  in  the  prime  of  life  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. 
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AuovQ  the  incidents  of  the  tour  President 
Louis  Napoleon  is  making  throueh  his  do- 
minions, we  find  the  following  in  tne  Courier 
des  Etats  Unis,  which  shows  that  some  of 
the  boys  of  the  French  republic  keep  their 
eyes  open,  and  know  how  to  turn  their 
sovereign's  *'  odd  minutes  "  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage :  — 

"  A  young  pupil  of  the  parish  school  of 
Nuitz,  a  little  provincial  town  in  France, 
a  promising  fellow  of  eood  talents  and  ex- 
cellent conduct,  thought  in  his  simple  inno- 
cence that  he  would  acquaint  Louis  Napo- 
leon of  the  high  opinion  he  held  with  regard 
to  him.  Ue  composed  for  this  purpose, 
entirely  himself,  and  without  eyen  commu- 
nicating his  idea  to  M.  Grapin,  his  master, 
some  verses,  to  which  he  Boded  a  short  let- 
ter in  his  own  person.  He  begged  the  Pre- 
sident to  grant  him,  as  a  gift  othis  munifi- 
cence, a  minute's  salary  received  by  him  as 
head  of  the  State.  It  was  a  dream  of  his 
imagination;  but  great  was  his  surprise 
when  he  received  from  the  Prince  President, 
four  days  after,  a  letter,  written  in  his  own 
writing,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  twenty- 
five  francs,  xbe  wishes  of  the  child  were 
thus  more  than  granted ;  for  the  civil  list  of 
the  Prince  being  twelve  millions  of  francs, 
and  the  year  composed  of  225,600  minutes, 
this  sum  makes  twenty-three  francs  four 
centimes  the  minute.  It  is  probable,  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  this  intelligent  pupil,  the  auto- 
graph letter  of  the  Prince  is  infinitely  more 
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valuable  than  the  money  by  which  it  was 
accompanied.*' 

Our  readers  understand  by  this  time  that 
the  motto  of  the  phonographere  is  *'  vox,  et 
praBterea  nihil,"  which  means  '*  the  sound, 
and  nothing  else."  If  the  theory  were 
carried  out,  of  course,  he  would  be  the 
best  phonographic  reporter  who  understood 
least  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  Some 
efforts  have  been  made  to  test  it  by  such 
reporters,  and  the  speeches  of  orators  in 
such  hands  stand  the  chance  of  Camilla's 
petition.    The  reader,  like  Jupiter, 

"bears  half  her  prayer; 
The  reft  the  fSates  dispersed  in  empty  air." 

There  used  to  be  a  phonographic  jumal 
in  New  York,  called  the  Anglo  Socsn.  Per- 
haps it  exists  still.  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Webster,  in  his  wonderful  speech  at 
Trenton,  alluded  playfully  to  one  ot  George 
Canning's  squibs  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  the 
matter-of-fact  phonographic  reporter  writes, 

'*  I  remember  Mr.  Canning, m  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  says,  &c.  &c." 

Poor  Canning !     Poor  Mr.  Webster ! 

H0TICE8  OF  BOOKS. 


Ltdia.  a  Woman's  Book.  By  Mrs.  New- 
ton Crosland,  author  of  '*  Partners  for 
Life,"  "Toil  and  Trial,"  Ac.  &c.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Co. 

This  book,  just  ready  for  publication  in  this 
country,  by  'Rcknor  &  Co.  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  as  a  contribution  to  the  summer 
literature.  At  a  season  when  women 
especially  are  supposed  to  be  resting  in  their 
summer  retreats  from  their  domestic  cares, 
a  Woman's  Book  ought  to  be  particularly 
welcome.  The  author,  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Camilla  Toulmin,  has  already 
written  some  exceedingly  interesting  tales ; 
and  the  present  volume  shows  a  similar  taste 
and  talent. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  required  of  a 
summer  book.  It  must  not  be  wanting  in 
interest,  yet  the  interest  should  not  be  of  so 
exciting  a  kipd  as  to  create  an  additional 
source  of  heat.  Yet  it  should  not  be  of  a 
chilly  tendency,  lest  its  sudden  contrast  to 
an  August  noon  should  prove  too  great  a 
shock.  Its  external  appearance  is  of  some 
importance  in  a  summer  book ;  and  the  one 
under  consideration  certainly  presents  a 
pleasing  cool  effect  in  the  clearness  of  its 
type  and  the  whiteness  of  its  paper.  The 
story  is  most  agreeably  and  sracefully  told. 
It  is  one  of  the  domestic  kind,  present- 
ing pictures  of  quiet  homes;  yet  it  is 
not  wantins  in  incident,  and  the  course  of 
the  story  is  well  managed  and  developed. 
The  crisis  of  the  book  is  brought  aoout 
quietly,  as  is  true  to  nature.     Out  of  a 


sunny  field,  we  do  not  suddenly  come  upon 
a  dark  and  precipitous  ravine ;  but  the  path 
downward  is  graaual,  and  its  startling  close 
seems  the  natural  result  of  the  passions 
which  have  been  all  along  pictured. 

The  author,  in  her  preface,  eives  her 
reason  for  the  title  of  the  "  Womairs  Book." 
She  wishes  that  the  phases  of  life  which  it 
presents  should  be  regarded  from  the 
woman's  point  of  view,  showing  the  peculiar 
trials  and  temptations  to  which  women  are 
subjected,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
educated.  Among  its  dangers  is,  that,  in 
learning  to  be  yielding  and  genUe  in  her 
temper,  a  young  girl  shoi^d  lose  her  force 
of  cnaracter.  She  is  taught  that  submis- 
sion, endurance,  and  patience  are  the  high- 
est virtues ;  and,  from  her  very  readiness  in 
acquiring  these  virtues,  she  may  become 
weak  and  too  yielding,  be  swept  away  by  a 
more  powerfrd  character,  which  she  has  not 
the  strength  to  resist.  Such  a  character  is  well 
portrayed  in  the  heroine,  Lydia.  The  other 
characters  in  the  book,  which  are  not  many, 
are  well  sustained.  The  style  is  very  agree- 
able and  suggestive;  agreeable  fr^m  the 
pleasing  pictures  it  offers,  and  suggestive  in 
its  moral.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it, 
not  merely  to  the  class  whom  it  addresses, 
but  to  any  who  wish  to  wile  away  an  hour 
or  two  with  a  story  of  real  life. 


The  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  Richard  Hildreth.  Vol.  VI. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

With  this  volume  Mr.  Hildreth  has  finished 
the  second  series  of  his  elaborate  and  im- 
portant work.     It  covers  a  period  of  about 
thirteen  years,  opening  with  the  fall  of  1807, 
and  closing  with  the  end  of  Munroe's  first 
term,  March  4, 1821.     Among  the  topics  of 
discussion,  we  notice  the  Embargo,  the  War 
with  Enj^land,  the  adoption  of  the  Protec- 
tive Policy,  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise;   events    of    no 
slight  significance  in  the  historic  annals  of 
this  country.    Years  of  careful  investigation 
have  given  to  the  author  a  perfect  command 
of  his  subject ;   and  none  will  deny  that  he 
has  presented  the  results  of  his  labors  in  a 
style  remarkable  for  directness,  condensa- 
tion, and  force.     Considering  the  vastness 
of  his  materials,  the  large  numbfsr  of  news- 
papers,   pamphlets.     Congressional    docu- 
ments, and  other  works  of  still  more  for- 
midable dimensions  which  he  was  compelled 
to  examine,  we  must  say  that  his  task  of 
reducing  the  political  events  of  the  time 
under  consideration  to  a  symmetrical  and 
judicious  order  has  been  snooessfully  accom- 
plished.   The  character  of  his  mind,  too,  is 
not  ill  adapted  to  his  purpose ;  it  is  at  once 
acute  and  comprehensive,  always  under  the 
restraints  of   common    sense,  and    never 
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Tiromi)tine  him  to  neglect  the  duties  of  the 
hiBtorian  for  the  sake  of  those  brilliant  ec- 
centricities in  rhetoric  commonly  denomi- 
nated "fiiie  writing."  Nevertheless  the 
uniformity  of  the  narration  is  occasionally 
broken  by  passages  which  rise  to  an  unos- 
tentatious yet  impressive  eloquence;  and 
the  portraits  of  distinguished  political  men, 
though  not  characterized  by  any  elaborate 
finish,  are  extremely  spirited  and  life-like. 
Some  may  consider  that  injustice  has  been 
done  in  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams ;  but  it 
is  certainly  executed  with  a  master-hand. 

In  looking  over  the  admirable  abstracts 
in  this  volume  of  the  Congressional  debates 
and  Executive  papers  relative  to  questions 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  it  is  curious 
to  notice  how  little  we  have  advanced  be- 
yond the  views  then  eroressed,  thus  fumish- 
ing  a  decided  proof  oi  the  far-sighted  wis- 
dom of  the  statesmen  of  that  time. 

One  objection  which  will  probably  be  raised 
to  this  book  is  the  author^s  evident  partiality 
for  the  Federalists,  which  perhaps  has  lea 
him  to  do  some  injustice  to  the  Kepublican 
party. 

He  also  appears  to  have  been  more  solici- 
tous for  the  matter  than  the  style  of  his 
work,  which,  thoneh  generally  correct,  is 
sometimes  disfigured  by  careless  and  unau- 
thorized expressions.  Neither  do  we  like 
the  absence  of  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  referring  to  the  authorities  for  his 
statements.  This  defect,  however,  is  to 
some  extent  remedied  by  a  full  list  of  au- 
liiorities  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

On  the  whole,  those  who  desire  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  our  national  history  (and  we 
trust  that  their  number  is  increasing)  will 
find  this  work  of  Mr.  Hildreth  the  most 
trustworthy,  interesting,  and  the  only  tho- 
rough account  of  it  that  has  yet  appeared. 

BSeAITA  OHT  LAKE  WHnnPISSIOOEE. 

TO  nut  SDITOB  OF  TO-DAT. 

CoHCORD,  N.  H.  Aag.  6,  1852. 
I  LBiT  Boston  one  aH^moon  this  week  in 
the  cars  of  the  fltchburg  Railroad  with 
ticket  bought  and  trunk  checked  for  Bel- 
lows FaUs,  and  with  the  real  intention  thus 
indicated  of  sleeping  in  that  beautiful  place 
under  the  hoepitaue  roof  of  the  Island 
House.  But,  like  a  sensible  traveller,  I 
supplied  myself  at  the  station  in  Boston 
with  the  evening  papers ;  and  in  them  I  read 
about  the  reeatte  on  Lake  Winnipissiogee 
by  some  of  the  boat-clubs  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  Collies.  I  saw  directly  that  the  true 
destination  of  a  pleasure-seeker  at  that  time 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  lake ;  for 
the  river  and  mountain  and  hotel  attrac- 
tions of  Bellows  Falls  would  be  as  glorious 
a  few  days  later.  So  I  lost  no  time  at  Gro- 
ton  Junction  in  transferring  my  trunk,  and 


exchanging  my  ticket ;  and,  by  skilfully  re- 
taining my  sefi-possession  among  the  mazes 
of  the  trams  bound  thence  in  all  directions, 
became  whisked  to  this  place,  and  found 
myself  eating  a  nice  supper  here  in  the  eve- 
ning. From  here  to  the  lake,  convenient 
trains  of  cars  upon  the  Boston,  Concord,  and 
Montreal  Railroad  were  arranged  by  Mr. 
£lkins,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  that 
road ;  and  once  upon  the  lake  in  Captain 
Walker  *s  pretty  little  steamer,  so  aptly  called 
the  **  Ladv  of  the  Lake,"  one  may  well  feel 
sure  of  safely  and  comfortably  reaching  any 
part  of  its  waters  or  shores. 

The  first  trial  of  speed  came  off  upon 
Tuesday  the  3d  inst.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  selected  to  act  as  umpires  upon 
the  occasion:  Julius  Catlin,  of  Hartford ;  N. 
B.  Baker,  of  Concord ;  N.  A.  M.  Dudley,  of 
New  York ;  S.  H.  Quincy,  of  Rumney ;  A. 
H.  Bellows,  of  Concord.  Four  boats  were  en- 
tered for  the  race,  viz.  the  Atalanta,  Oneida, 
Shawmut,  and  Undine.  The  first  pulls  four 
oars,  and  is  a  New  York  boat,  but  manned 
upon  this  occasion  by  members  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. The  others  pull  ei^ht  oars;  the 
Oneida  is  one  of  the  Harvara  clubs,  and  the 
other  two  come  from  Yale.  This  first  trial 
was  a  preliminary  one,  the  prize  being  a 
silk  flag  o£fered  by  the  umpires.  All  the 
boats  took  part;  the  Oneiaa  of  Harvard 
came  in  about  two  lengths  ahead,  and  was 
followed  by  the  other  boats  in  the  following 
order :  Shawmut,  Undine,  Atalanta. 

The  first  regular  race  took  place  on  the 
same  day.  Some  objection  having  been 
made  by  the  other  clubs  to  allowing  the 
Atalanta  to  compete  on  acount  of  the  dis- 
parity between  her  and  the  other  boats,  her 
crew  had  agreed  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner to  withdraw  her  from  the  regular  trial. 
The  other  three  boats  were  entered,  and 
came  in  in  the  same  order  as  before ;  the 
Oneida  winning  by  several  hundred  feet. 
The  prize  for  this  race,  a  pair  of  handsome 
black  walnut  oars,  with  silver  tips,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Coxswain  in  a  neat  and  suitav- 
ble  address  by  Col.  Baker  of  Concord. 

The  crew  of  the  Oneida  consisted  of  the 
following  students  :  J.  M.  Brown,  Cox- 
swain ;  T.  J.  Curtis,  John  Dwight,  C.  H. 
Kurd,  Sidney  Willard,  C.  J.  Faine,  W. 
II.  Cunningham,  C.  F.  Livermore,  C.  A. 
Miles,  J.  W.  Hutchins,  H.  0.  Whittemore, 
and  P.  P.  Ellis. 

The  appearance  of  all  the  clubs  was  very 
fine.  The  slight  crafls,  manned  by  the 
crews  in  their  various  gay  uniforms,  as  they 
moved  with  swift  and  regular  motion  over 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  lake,  added  a 
most  pleasing  feature  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  scene.  A  large  concourse  of  specta- 
tors was  present,  who  congratulated  the 
successful  boat  warmly  upon  their  victory. 
Indeed,  the  triumph  of  the  Cambridge  men 
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irill  find  an  echoing  reapOQBO  in  id^dt  breaaU 
■Jl  over  tlie  country.  The  heat  feeling  pre- 
ruled  among  the  membera  of  tbe  cluba  : 
and  wo  heftnl  of  not  the  slightest  mani- 
featation  of  jealousj  or  ill-wilf.  The  time 
made  bj  the  Oneida  was  very  good. 

There  was  yet  to  be  another  regular  race 
Bt  Wolrboro',  upon  Thursdaj,  tbe  5th ; 
and  a  large  number  of  persona,  whose  in- 
terest hud  been  excited  by  the  repiirta  of 
the  former  trials,  had  made  preparation  to 
attend  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
was  a  heavy  rain-storm  m  the  morning,  so 
that  but  a  small  part  of  these  ventured 
from  their  homes.  The  pleasure  of  several 
parties  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  which  had 
Men  formed  in  Concord,  Manehoster,  and 
other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Wolfboro',  and  seeing  the  race,  was  thus 
broken  up.  A  select  few  persisted,  taow- 
ever,  in  coming  through  from  the  former 
place ;  among  whom  were  several  of  the 
umpires,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  proved 
"  choice  spirits :  "  tliese  few  were  well  re- 
warded for  their  poraeveranoo  by  the  merry 
time  they  had. 

The  rain  continuing  until  afler  dinner,  it 
was  decided  to  abandon  the  race,  and  pre- 
Knt  the  prize  which  had  been  intended  for 
it  to  the  Shawmut,  as  the  second  boat  in 
the  races  of  Tuesdny.  No  reasonable  ob- 
jection could  be  urged  aMinst  this  course 
of  proceeding;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  quite 
fair  that  the  men  of  Yale  should  be  able  to 
carry  back  soma  trophy  from  the  lake. 
This  prize  was  a  black  walnut  boat-hook, 
silver-mounted. 

In  the  ademoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
weather  having  become  clear,  the  clubs 
marched  from  the  hotel  to  the  landing 
with  music;  and,  embarking  in  their  boats, 
rowed  a  short  distance  upon  the  lake.  The 
bright  colors  of  the  various  boats  were 
flying,  as  they  gracefully  moved  over  tbe 
water  at  the  regular  strokes  of  the  oars. 
The  Concord  part  of  the  company,  including 
myself,  returned  here  that  night,  pleased 
and  satisGcd  with  our  excursion,  I  wriU 
this  letter  because  it  seems  fitting  to  record 


the  reputation  of  tbe  waters  of  her  home, 
and  the  alma  mater  of  her  crew. 

Cnncord  is  a  pleasant  place  :  at  least  t 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  the 
acquaintance  here  of  several  very  agreeable 
poopio,  by  whom  I  am  quite  willing  to 
jodge  the  rest,  Mr.  Kufus  Merrill  has  a 
well-appointed  book-store  here,  which  ho 
keeps  supplied  with  standard  and  popular 
literature  of  all  kinds,  It  is  not  the  slight- 
est of  the  attractions  of  his  store  that  hero 
may  be  found  tbe  volumca  and  numbers  of 
"  To-Day."  —  Youta, 

Carolus. 


TH£  SWALLOW. 


Litcla  pilgrim,  pr«tty  iwalloir  1 


^\'idowed  and  dlsoouaolAtfl ; 
TfacD  mourD.  with  naU  lo  lod  ud  msllow. 
Pretty  little  pilgrim  twaUow  1 
Tet  leu  UDhapp7  thoa  tbu  I; 

For  to  thj  wings  ttaon  diwt  betkke, 
FIU'iI  the  ail  wiOi  th;  aad  017, 

All  tbo  day,  with  ante  »  mellow, 
CiiUiDg  him,  thoa  pictt;  maUow  '. 
Oh  !  if  [,  loo,  —  bat  that  foiUd 
""■  ■ grate. 


Wlitrc  the  bright  in 


of  hei 


Nor  e 
Whence  up 
Can  haxdlj 
Septemboi  now  it  close  st  hud. 

And  to  leavB  mo  thou  prepwed: 
Thon  wilt  eee  soma  foreip]  >tr»j)d; 

Mountain  new,  new  l>k<:  and  foTMt, 
Baluting  all  with  note  so  nelton, 
Idttlo  pilgrim,  preCt;  mallow  ! 
And  I,  each  mom,  fr 

He-opoDIDg  my  eyi 
From  out  lho9e  mauntaiufi,  from  l3ieic  mm 

Shall  Uiink  that  long  oomei  to  mj  ears. 
With  which  thou  Eecm'at,  with  cote  n       ' 
To  mourn  with  me,  O  pretty  (wallow  I 
A  orou  erected  o'or  a  grave 

Hero  thon  witt  find  in  early  spring: 
LitUe  iwsllow,  then  at  eve 

Upon  it  rest  thy  weary  wing: 
And  with  thy  note,  to  eadly  mellow, 
Then  bid  mo  "  Peace,"  thou  pilgrim  (waJlow 


I,  0  pret^  iwaUow  ! 


my  repoao. 


^Uow. 


OsK  of  the  old  French  histories,  in  alluding 
to  the  tremendous  influonia  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  says  that  there 
has  neen  referred  to  it  the  familiar  usage  of 
oSeringi  good  wishes  to  those  who  sneese. 
It  is  suid,  he  says,  that  in  the  days  of  Gre- 
gory A'll.,  those  who  had  tbe  misfortune 
to  sneeze  immediately  died.  This  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  religious  pontiff  to  order  for 
the  fiiithful  certain  prayers  accompanied  by 
good  wishes  to  turn  away  these  dangerous 
efiects  from  the  corruption  of  the  air.* 

This  isafable,  adds  the  author  i  for  we  an 
assured  that  tbe  custom  is  older  in  all  parts 
of  the  known  world,  It  is  well  known  to 
'  olo^cal  students  that  tbe  first  aign  of 
which  the  man  mode  hy  Prometheus 
.  a  sneete.  Prometheus  hud  atolen 
*  Sm  Folyd.  Tirg.  Sgoaiiu. 
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a  part  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  filled  with 
them  a  vessel  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  he  sealed  hermetically.  He 
then  returned  at  once  to  his  favorite  statue, 
and  presented  to  it  his  bottle  opened.  It 
may  De  imagined  that  the  odor  of  bottled 
sunbeams  proved  somewhat  pun^nt;  the 
rays  had  lost  some  of  their  activity ;  they 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  pores  of  the 
statue,  and  made  it  sneeze.  JPrometheus, 
charmed  with  his  success,  made  a  prayer, 
and  ofifered  vows  for  the  preservation  of  this 
sin^lar  beine.  His  pupil  heard  him ;  he 
remembered  him,  ana  took  great  care  on 
similar  occasions  to  make  the  application 
of  these  vows  to  his  descendants,  wno,  from 
fistther  to  son,  have  preserved  the  memorv  of 
them  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
at  this  day  the  custom  holdiB  in  all  countries 

J    of  the  world.* 

'  The  Rabbins,  speaking  of  this  usage,  do 
not  ^ve  to  it  the  same  antiquity.  They  say 
that  after  the  creation  God  made  a  seneral 
law  that  every  living  man  should  only 
sneeze  once,  and  that  in  the  same  instant  he 
should  surrender  his  soul  to  God,  without 
any  previous  sickness.  J  ncob,  who  was  dis- 
satisfied with  this  brusque  way  of  goin^  out 
of  the  world,  and  wished  an  opportunity  to 
set  his  a&irs  in  order  before  he  died,  bowed 
himself  before  the  Lord,  wrestled  with  him 
again,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  excepted 
from  this  rule.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  he 
sneezed,  and  he  did  not  die.  All  the  princes 
of  the  world,  being  informed  of  this  fact, 
ordered  that,  for  the  future,  sneezing  should 
be  aooompanied  with  prayer  and  vows  for 
the  preservation  and  prolon^tion  of  life. 

Tne  tradition  was  very  ancient  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  who  did  not  know  the  oridn  of 
it,  and  sought  to  explain  it  in  his  Prob- 
lems. He  pretends  that  the  first  men  con- 
ceived veiT  elevated  ideas  about  the  head, 
whidi  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the^  carried  their  reverence  even  to 
respect  tor  the  sneeze,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  manifest  and  sensible  operations  of  the 
head.  The  formulas  of  blessmg  used  by  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  on  occasions  of  sneezes, 
were :  *'  May  Jupiter  preserve  you ;  "  or 
ply  "H^th,"  or,  "May  you  be  well." 


XEX0IB8  OF  A  SAILOR. 

[We  have  been  permitted  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  sketch,  written  many 
years  ago  by  one  who  is  no  longer  among 
theliviDg.] 

It  has  been  well  enough  observed,  that  the 
Kfe  of  any  individual,  circumstantially  re- 
lated, would  make  up  a  tolerable  novel. 
Mine  has  no  other  pretensions  to  notice 
than  as  a  detail  of  such  occurrences  as  or- 

*  Strada  in  Prob.  Acad. 


dinarily  happen  to  a  seaman  in  the  course 
of  his  advancement.  But  as  all  lives  as 
well  as  all  fables  have  their  moral,  mine,  I 
think,  will  show  that  success  in  the  line  of 
war  depends  more  upon  chance  than  desert. 
I  have  received  praise  and  promotion  for  ac- 
tions in  which  I  had  very  little  merit,  and 
have  found  myself  disappointed  of  both 
where  I  had  employed  my  best  efforts  in  the 
service.  But  to  proceed :  without  being 
quite  so  great  a  captain  as  Lord  Nelson,  I 
was  bom,  like  him,  of  respectable  country 
parents ;  and  without  being  quite  so  simple 
as  the  Vicar's  Moses,  I  received,  like  him, 
rather  a  miscellaneous  education.  I  early 
acquired  a  strong  and  decided  taste  for 
resuding,  which  is  synonvmous  with  indo- 
lence in  the  opinion  of  the  industrious  and 
laboring  part  of  the  community.  Novels, 
romances,  and  biography  were  my  favorite 
studies ;  in  which  taste,  as  a  young  man,  I 
believe  I  was  not  singular ;  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pascal,  I  do  not  recollect  any  one 
whose  literary  taste  has  turned  itself  at 
first  into  the  direction  of  mathematics  and 
the  abstruse  sciences ;  and,  as  women  and 
children  have  some  points  of  character  in 
common,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
former  commonly  retain  this  exclusive  pre- 
ference through  life. 

However  this  may  be,  I  will  remember, 
that  it  was  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to 
walk  out  into  the  fields  with  a  novel  in  my 
hand,  and  to  lie  down  beneath  the  shade  of 
some  green  tree,  and  pass  away  the  greater 
part  01  the  day  in  devouring  the  contents  of 
it.  When  I  went  to  school,  I  often  carried 
one  with  me,  and  read  it  at  odd  times,  when 
I  could  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  master ; 
to  which  habit  I  owe  a  near-sightedness, 
which  I  have  since  found  very  inconvenient. 
These  days  were  the  happiest  days  I  have 
known ;  and  though  some  persons  afiect  to 
think  that  the  idea  of  superior  happiness, 
which  we  attach  to  the  state  of  childnood,  is 
an  illusion,  I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary. 
In  fact,  the  best  affections  are  then  active, 
and  the  purest  sources  of  ei\joyment  are 
awake,  while  the  passions  that  destroy  the 
peace  of  maturer  life  are  still  in  embryo. 

The  course  of  reading  to  which  I  had  ad- 
dicted myself  had  earfy  expanded  my  ima- 
gination,  and  given  me  exalted,  and  in  some 
egree,  romantic,  ideas  of  life  and  character, 
and  of  course  unfitted  me  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  entering  with  steady  and  persevering 
industry  into  any  of  the  laborious  walks  (» 
life ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  principal  dis- 
advantage arising  from  these  studies,  which, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  have  in  other  respects 
a  verv  favorable  influence  upon  the  taste 
and  the  affections.  At  length,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  come  to  a  choice.  My 
father  wished  me  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  had 
placed  me  in  his  imagination  at  some  future 
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period  upon  the  bench.  My  mother,  who 
was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  held  the  gene- 
ration of  lawyers  in  considerable  aversion, 
had  intended  me  for  divinity,  and  already 
fancied  me  a  distinguished  minister.  For 
myself,  I  had  a  strong  dislike  to  both  these 
professions. 

One  of  my  relations,  who  was  a  naval 
officer,  retired  from  service,  with  all  the  ex- 
perience and  all  the  garrulity  of  advanced 
years,  often  entertained  me  with  stories  of 
his  adventures  and  battles.  The  brilliancy 
of  his  buttons  and  epaulettes,  and  the  dirk 
that  alwavs  hung  by  a  gilt  chain,  had  their 
effect,  and,  added  to  the  amusement  of  his 
stories,  soon  gave  me  a  decided  taste  for  the 
navy.  The  situation  of  Commodore,  to 
which  I  now  aspired,  was  in  my  view  far 
above  that  of  Chief  Justice  or  Doctor  in 
Divinity.  My  relation  had  some  little  inte- 
rest with  the  naval  board ;  so  that  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  midshipman's 
warrant.  My  parents,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  at  last  consented ;  and  I  was  soon 
received  on  board  a  frigate,  and  set  sail  for 
the  West  Indies. 

Those  persons  who  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  can  form 
little  idea  of  the  hardships  of  every  kind 
that  attend  the  life  of  a  midshipman.  To 
be  taken,  as  we  generally  were,  from  the 
comforts,  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  ex- 
posed at  once  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
severest  weather ;  to  be  tantalized  with  the 
title  of  a  gentleman,  and  yet  subjected  to 
the  orders  of  a  dozen  superiors ;  to  watch 
and  do  nothing  for  four  hours  together, 
when  you  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
keep  awake ;  to  study  mathematics  and  navi- 
gation, without  conveniences  to  assist  or 
emulation  to  excite  you;  to  dine  once  a 
week  in  silence  at  the  captain's  table,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  keep  Lent  in  your  own, 
—  these  things  are  not  of  the  most  agree- 
able kind ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst  view  of 
the  situation. 

A  midshipman  enters  the  service  at  a 
period  when  manners  and  character  arc  to 
DC  formed,  and  he  plunges  at  once  into  a 
position  of  severe  temptation.  Much  that 
he  sees  about  him  nas  a  tendency  to 
lead  him  astray,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  him 
to  keep  his  character  pure. 

Chance  threw  me  into  this  perilous  scene ; 
but  to  Providence  I  am  indebted  for  having 
escaped  from  it  with  a  little  less  damage 
thanks  to  the  common  lot.  Two  cb^- 
stances  enabled  me  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
my  position :  the  first  was  my  ambition,  and 
the  second  was  the  counsel  and  example  of 
an  officer  on  board  the  ship.  His  name  was 
Murray.  He  was,  then  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  promotion,  glowing  with  all  the  flush  of 
youth  and  expectation.  He  is  now  no 
more,  and  the  sadness  I  yet  feel  at  his  loss 


makes  me  look  back  with  a  still  deeper  inte- 
rest to  the  period  of  our  acauaintance.  As 
he  was  several  years  older  tnan  myself,  and 
in  a  station  that  gave  him  authority  over 
me,  I  of  course  re^irded  him  with  respect ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  attach  me  to  him  still 
more  by  kindness  and  attentions.  He  took 
an  interest  in  my  studies.  Perceiving  that 
I  was  aspiring  and  ardent,  he  directed  my 
ambition  into  a  proper  course,  which  per- 
haps would  otherwise  have  spent  itself  in 
aping  the  follies  and  vices  of  my  elders.  In 
short,  he  was  a  perfect  Mentor  to  me,  with 
all  the  accomplishments  of  a  youthful  Tele- 
machus.  At  that  time  I  almost  looked 
upon  him  as  a  being  descended  from  another 
sphere,  he  appeared  so  different  from  and 
so  superior  to  every  thing  about  him.  I  well 
remember  the  una£fected  dignity  and  easy 
cheerfulness  that  accompanied  all  his  ac- 
tions. His  conversation  was  always  pure,  but 
in  the  highest  degree  animated  and  interest- 
ing. He  was  afterwards  killed  by  my  side ; 
and  I  could  not  help  accusing  Providence  of 
injustice,  when  I  saw  his  nob£  and  generous 
mind  cut  short  in  its  career,  while  many  far 
less  worthy  were  left  behind. 

Under  the  care  of  this  truly  valuable 
friend,  I  was  assiduous  in  my  nautical  stu- 
dies, and  at  my  leisure  hours  learned  two  or 
three  of  the  modern  languages .  An  officer  is 
obliged  to  live  a  great  deal  m  the  world,  and 
the  accomplishments  which  to  some  are 
only  ornamental  are  to  him  necessary.  I 
also  read  a  good  deal  of  history,  and  such 
miscellaneous  books  as  fell  in  my  way. 

Our  first  cruise,  as  I  observed,  was  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  weather  was  con- 
stantly fine.  My  station  was  in  the  main- 
top ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  rest  of 
the  steerage,  I  slept  and  spent  the  greater 

firt  of  my  time  in  this  airy  chamber.  Here 
enjoyed  in  perfect  freedom  the  clear  sky 
and  free  air  of  the  delicious  climate  of  the 
tropics.  The  luxury  of  mere  existence  is 
certainly  greater  in  these  countries  than  in 
the  colder  regions  of  the  North ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  every  thing  else,  there  are  compensa- 
tions. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  my 
life  when  I  received  my  first  promotion; 
and  here,  again,  my  old  friend  Chance  was 
of  great  service  to  me.  At  that  time  we 
had  a  skirmish  with  the  Barbary  powers, 
who  are  reckoned  savages  because  they 
play  the  game  of  war  in  a  little  difl^rent 
manner  from  the  other  European  nations. 
To  do  the  world  justice,  however,  they  have 
some  pretensions,  in  other  respects,  to  the 
same  character.  We  carried  on  the  war 
for  some  time  with  various  success;  and, 
at  length,  I  was  employed  on  a  little  piece 
of  service,  which  made  my  fortune  for  lifiB. 
One  of  our  captains  had  incautiously  run 
his  ship  aground  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli, 
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close  under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  To 
get  her  off  was  impossible ;  for,  the  moment 
the  enemy  observed  her  situation  from  the 
fort,  they  surrounded  her  with  gun-boats, 
with  sach  expedition  that  the  ofiScers  and 
crew  had  barely  time  to  escape.  It  was  a 
considerable  object  to  prevent  this  ship 
from  being  turned  against  us ;  and  our 
commodore  resolved  upon  sending  in  a  party, 
who  should  approach  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  alarm  the  enemy,  —  board  her,  and  set 
her  on  fire.  I  was  one  of  the  persons 
selected  for  this  expedition.  The  blockading 
force  was  drawn  off,  in  order  to  induce  a 
greater  security  in  the  Barbarians,  and  lay 
in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.  A  small  ketch 
was  purchased,  and  fitted  up  in  the  Maltese 
fashion,  as  we  were  to  make  our  approach 
under  the  disguise  of  this  flag,  with  the 
ostensible  objects  of  a  merchant  barque 
firom  Malta.  About  seventy  of  us  were 
stowed  in  this  miserable  little  hulk.  There 
was  no  room  to  walk  on  the  deck ;  there 
was  no  room  to  nt  in  the  cabin.  We  mid- 
shipmen had  our  berths  upon  a  flat  plank  in 
the  steeraee,  where  we  lay  feet  to  feet, 
with  our  h^ids  towards  the  ship's  side, 
each  way  ;  and,  for  exercise,  we  kicked  each 
other's  feet  with  all  our  force.  To  add  to 
the  agrimens  of  this  voyage,  it  was  length- 
ened very  much  by  contrary  winds. 

At  length,  —  however,  for  every  thing  has 
an  end,  —  we  came  in  sight  of  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli.  The  breeze  was  fair,  but  very 
light ;  and  we  were  all  day  in  sight  of  the 
fort,  drifting  slowly  into  the  basin;  our 
Maltese  colors  flying,  and  three  or  four 
men  only  moving  about  the  deck,  with  their 
red  woollen  caps,  and  other  gaments  of  the 
country ;  the  aeck  lumbered  vrith  casks  and 
packages.  Towards  evening  we  gradually 
approached  the  ship ;  and,  as  we  came  up 
to  her,  we  were  hailed  firom  on  board  by 
the  Turks.  Then  it  was  that  Decatur,  who 
had  the  command,  showed  the  most  admi- 
rable presence  of  mind.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  was  giving  orders  to  the  men  where 
to  place  themselves,  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
board,  he  was  also  holding  a  dialogue  with 
the  Turk  on  the  ostensible  objects  of  our 
expedition,  through  the  medium  of  a  pilot 
who  spoke  lingua  Franca,  and  who  could 
not  lOaT  his  part  without  prompting.  In 
the  midst  of  our  parley  and  preparations, . 
which  were  very  much  favored  by  the 
doakinesa  of  the  evening,  we  had  come 
close  up  to  the  ship's  side.  The  men  were, 
by  this  time,  lying  under  the  boxes  and 
boards  that  encumbered  the  deck,  with 
their  cutlasses  in  their  hands,  and  ready 
to  spring  on  board  at  the  word.  At  this 
moment^  a  Turk  observed  some  of  the 
arms  glittering  in  the  light  of  a  torch,  on 
board  the  ship,  and  set  up  a  fearful  cry  of 
Amerikdni  !    But  it  was  too  late  :  the  word 


was  given.  In  an  instant  our  men  sprang 
from  their  hiding-places,  clambered  over 
the  quarter,  and  covered  the  deck.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  first  two  or  three  were 
several  minutes  in  presence  of  a  number 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  so  stupefied  with 
terror  that  they  did  not  venture  to  attack 
them.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  The  &ct 
is,  that,when  we  boarded,  no  enemy  appeared 
in  any  part  of  the  ship.  The  first  alarm 
struck  the  Turks  with  such  consternation 
that  they  leaped  into  the  sea  from  the 
opposite  port-holes,  to  the  number  of  forty 
or  fifty,  and  swam  ashore,  or  were  drowned. 
Fortune,  which  had  thus  far  remarkably 
favored  us,  now  showed  us  a  still  more 
remarkable  instance  of  her  kindness.  We 
fired  the  ship  in  a  number  of  places.  The 
wind  had  been  light  all  day,  and  it  was  now 
quite  calm ;  but,  just  as  we  were  ready  to 
embark  on  board  tne  skiff,  a  breeze  suddenly 
sprang  up  from  the  shore,  filled  the  sails  of 
our  crazy  old  wherry,  and  we  scudded  gaily 
before  it  out  of  the  harbor,  and  before 
morning  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  As  we 
left  the  ship,  we  saw  the  flames  gradually 
catching  from  one  part  of  her  to  another, 
till  they  reached  the  magazine,  which  ex- 
ploded with  a  tremendous  concussion.  For 
a  moment,  a  blaze  like  day  showed  us  the 
town  and  batteries,  the  adjacent  country, 
the  harbor  with  all  its  ships,  and  was  re- 
flected in  a  million  trembling  lights  from 
the  broken  and  heaving  surface  of  the 
water.  A  moment  after,  all  was  darker 
than  before ;  and  we  only  heard  the  echo  of 
the  explosion  returned  from  the  batteries, 
and  reverberating  along  the  recesses  and 
promontories  of  Uie  beach. 

It  is  Dr.  Franklin,  I  think,  who  relates 
the  manner  in  which  an  old  friend  recom- 
mended to  him,  in  his  passage  through  life, 
the  practice  of  stooping,  and  explained  to 
him  the  mischiefs  or  an  opposite  course,  by 
beating  them  into  his  skull  with  the  beam 
of  a  low  doorway.  I  have  not  time  to  tell 
the  story,  wliich  was  meant  to  be  applied 
metaphorically  ;  but,  certainly,  nobody  ever 
obtiuned  more  important  advantages  irom  a 
single  act  of  real  corporal  stooping,  than  I 
did  upon  this  occasion.  Decatur  led  the 
boarders,  and  it  was  a  struggle  who  should 
be  the  first  man  on  the  enemy's  deck. 
While  our  leader  was  mounting  in  one  part 
of  the  quarter,  two  of  us  darted  like  light- 
ning up  another.  Lawrence,  who  was  an 
inch  before  me,  made  an  effort  to  get  over 
the  quarter-railing.  The  skirt  of  his  coat 
became  entangled:  he  struggled  there  a 
moment,  and  remained  a  miosliipman.  In 
that  moment  I  had  stooped,  —  passed 
through  the  port-hole,  and  was  the  first  man 
on  deck,  for  which  I  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy.  For  his  service  on  this  occa- 
sion, our  leader  was  made  post-captain. 
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The  path  of  my  profession  was  now  .com- 
paratively smooth  before  me.  Peace  was 
soon  afler  concluded  with  the  Barbarians ; 
but  our  ship  remained  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  observation  and  the  security  of  trade. 
We  lay,  the  principal  part  of  the  time,  in 
the  harbor  oi  Syracuse.  I  felt  a  longing 
desire  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Morea,  Constantinople,  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  But 
Captain  Dent,  our  commander,  had  no  more 
notion  of  the  classics  than  Sir  Hugh  in 
*<  Camilla,"  without  having  the  same  indul- 
gence for  a  different  taste  in  others.  He 
would  not  even  permit  us  to  visit  the  neigh- 
boring coasts  of  Italy,  though  he  might 
just  as  well  have  accomplished  the  objects 
for  which  he  was  placed  there,  by  cruising 
in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  by 
remaining  stationary  in  Syracuse.  It  was 
a  great  mortification  to  be  so  near  these 
consecrated  scenes  and  objects,  and  not 
have  it  in  my  power  to  look  at  them.  Mur- 
ray and  myself  often  complained  bitterly, 
in  private,  of  the  captain  s  obstinacy  and 
tastelessness ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  once 
we  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Naples  for 
a  day  or  two.  But,  thougn  our  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  not  so  interesting 
on  these  accounts  as  it  might  have  been,  it 
was  still  not  without  its  advantages.  I 
improved  myself  in  the  Italian  language, 
to  which  I  devoted  a  considerable  part  of 
my  leisure-time ;  and  of  this,  since  my  pro- 
motion, I  had  a  great  deal  more  than  berore. 
The  conversation  of  Murray  was  a  constant 
source  of  improvement  and  gratification  to 
me.  We  often  went  on  shore  toother, 
and  took  short  excursions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Syracuse.  I  had  here  occasion  to 
observe  the  extreme  degradation  of  the 
nobility  of  this  country,  who  move  about 
like  shadows  among  the  ruins  of  their 
ancient  greatness,  and  certainly  resemble 
very  little  the  race  of  men  who  repelled 
gloriously  the  invasion  of  the  Athenians, 
and  held  out  with  such  persevering  valor 
against  the  Roman  legions. 

In  this  country,  nature  herself  seems  to 
have  undergone  changes.  The  whirlpool 
that  was  once  thought  so  dangerous,  is  now 
a  drifting  eddy :  the  island  that  was  the 
granary  of  Europe,  is  sterile  and  unpro- 
ductive. I  made  another  observation  here, 
which  convinced  me  of  the  immense  differ- 
ence between  the  marine  establishments  of 
the  present  day,  and  those  of  the  ancients. 
The  inner  harbor  of  Syracuse,  which  is 
represented  by  Thucydides  as  the  scene  of 
a  great  naval  action  between  the  Athenians 
and  Syracusans,  is  so  very  small,  that  there 
would  be  hardly  room  enough  in  it  to 
manoeuvre  as  many  gun-boats  as  he  says 
there  were  large  slups  in  this  battle. 


After  remaining  here  about  a  year,  I  was 
recalled  from  the  station,  and  upon  the  ap- 

f)roach  of  the  war  with  England,  was  first 
ieutenant  of  the  **  Constitution.' '  We  were 
cruising  off  the  coast  when  hostilities  com- 
menced. One  morning  a  thick  fog  cleared 
away,  and  we  found  ourselves  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  squadron  of  enemies*  ships. 
It  was  perfectly  calm,  and  with  every  sail 
set  we  did  not  stir  an  inch,  and  were  obliged 
to  make  what  vray  we  could  by  getting  out 
all  our  boats,  and  towing  the  ship  along. 
The  enemy  did  the  same  to  overtake  us. 
This  calm  lasted  for  more  than  two  days ; 
and  all  this  time  we  exhibited  the  singu- 
lar spectacle  of  the  pursuers  and  pursued 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  each  other,  but 
utterly  incapable  of  coming  in  contact.  The 
sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  sea  smooth 
as  a  mirror.  The  sun  rolled  over  us  by  day, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  looked  down  quietly 
upon  us  by  night,  while  we  were  making 
tnese  obstinate  and  impotent  efl^rts  in  the 
work  of  mutual  destmstion.  At  that  time 
I  could  not  help  feeling  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the 
great  movements  of  nature  and  the  in- 
dignity and  littleness  of  all  the  objects  of 
our  restless  passions.  While  this  lasted,  the 
men  were  constantly  at  quarters  ;  but  not  a 
murmur  escaped  them.  At  length,  by  skil- 
ful manoeuvring,  we  distanced  the  enemy 
a  little,  and  by  favor  of  the  wind,  when  it 
came,  soon  outsailed  them.  Not  long  after 
we  fell  in  vrith  and  captured  a  firigate  of 
rather  superior  force.  In  the  close  of  this 
action,  I  received  a  severe  wound  which 
nearly  finished  me.  I  recovered,  however, 
at  last,  and  was  made  post-captcdn.  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  the  different 
adventures  m  which  I  have  been  engaged 
since  that  time.  Chance,  which  had  hither- 
to favored  me  so  much,  has  rather  frowned 
upon  me  in  the  sequel.  I  have  had,  since 
my  last  promotion,  little  opportunity  of  ob- 
taming  aistinction,  and  still  less  of  getting 
wealth ;  and  I  have  found  some  very  fair 
prospects  end  in  nothing.  But  being  natu- 
rally of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  having 
acquired  besides  in  the  course  of  my  expe- 
rience and  reading  a  small  stock  of  philoso- 
phy, I  complain  of  nothing,  and  endeavor  to 
live  at  least  as  happily  as  those  about  me. 
Even  the  dignity  of  commodore,  which  was 
so  dazzling  to  my  youthful  optics,  has  lost 
a  great  part  of  its  attractions  ;  and  I  can 
hardly  say  with  Hamlet  that  I  lack  promo- 
tion. The  more  I  see  of  the  world,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  our  happiness  de- 
pends very  little  on  our  situation,  and  a 
great  deal  upon  our  disposition ;  and  I  have 
thought  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to 
take  care  of  the  latter,  and  to  leave  the  for- 
mer to  take  care  of  itself. 
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"Certainly,  on  the  whole,  we  deem  it  inferior 
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probably  have  a  still  wider  circulation  than  any  of 
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amoimt  of  objects  of  interest  to  be  found  together 
at  any  one  place  in  America, — and  an  entirely 

Ncto  IQaU  of  Wap  Sbtatttata;, 

one  hundred  feet  in  length,  filled  to  its  entire  ca- 
pacity with  Wax  Fiourks  of  the  sise  of  life,  in 
groapi  and  singly,  nnmbering  orer  two  huitduu). 

*0*  Mosenm  open  day  and  evening.  Hall  of 
Statoary  open  till  7 1  p.m.  Exhibition  Boom  opens 
at  6|  o'eioek.  Perlbrmanoes  commence  at  7^ 
o'doek.  Admisrion,  25  cts.  Seats  rcsenred  for 
60  cts.    Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12^  cts. 


die  3Dtur8eUiott 
OALLBST   OF  PAIHTIHOS 

IS  XOW  ON  XXHIKTIOH 

A*  TBI 

ATHENiBUM    BUILDING. 

BKAOON 


Admittance,  26  cents.    Season  Tickets,  60  cents. 
Open  tkrougkomt  tke  dmn,  oni  on  Wedneedmf  evening, 

Xi  JLDZB  B' 

NEW  ENGLAND  GALLERY 

OF 

6rnanunM  ^rahtaiWus, 

NOW   OPEN    FOR    EXHIBITION 

AT 

AMORY     HALL, 

IRoosn  No*  o« 


Single  admission,  26  cents ;  six  tickets  for  $!• 

Teachere  of  Public  Schools  admitted  fref,  uAen  at' 
con^anied  by  one  or  more  of  their  classes, 

0fre8t  aim  JKattielloitJi  glttroctioiu 

UPWARDS  OV 

500    IiEARNBD    CANARY    BIRDgl 


EXTRAORDINARY     POWERS 

YENTBILOQiriSX, 


or 


AXD 


WONDERFUL  FEATS  OF  NiTURlL  IA6IC, 

AT   AX0H7  HALL, 

BY  SIGNOR  BLITZ, 

Every  Evening  during  the  IVedc,  and  on  Wednee* 
day  and  Saturday  Afternoons, 

Ck>n8i8ting  of  Wonders  in  Natoral  Magic,  Re- 
markable Performance  of  the  Learned  Canary 
Birds,  and  Lamgbable  Scenes  in  Ventriloquism. 

Qf"  Admission,  25  cents;  Children,  half  price. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock;  to  commence  at  4  to  8. 
Afternoons,  at  2  o'clock;  to  eonmience  at  3. 
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[No. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  &   CO. 


UO,   WA8EIHGT0H    8TBEET,   B08T0V, 


Will  Publish,  in  August, 

LECTURES 

OK   THB  WORKS  AND    GENIUS   OF 


BY  WnUAM  WARE, 
Author  of  ««ZenobU.**  "Anzdlm,**  "Jolkii,*'! 


Mm  9Smte,  just  ^nkliBlui. 

THE  TENTH  THOUSAND  OF 

A    PEEP    AT    "'NUMBEf^    FIVE," 

oi, 

A  Olukpter  in  the  Life  of  a  City  Pastor. 

BT   TBS  AmHOK   OW  «« BUBB IBUML" 

18mo,  oloih.  Price  50  ota. 


THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND  OF 
fSLtmoivs  ot 

HABOABET  FULLER  OSSOLL 

BY  BALPH  WALDO  XXSRSON  4  W.  H.  CHANMINO. 

2  vols.  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2. 


THE  SIXTH  THOUSAND  OF 

THE  RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

B7  EDWARD  HITCHCOCXl)  D.D.y  LL.D. 

I2mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.25. 


THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF 
THE  ZJFE  or  JOHN  BTEBUNQm 

BT    TH01CA8    GABLYLS. 

12mo,cloth.  Price  $1. 


oar 

With  Familiar  Instmctions  for  the  Treatment  and 
Presenration  of  the 

SKIN,  HAIR,  TEETH,  EYES,  &c.  fto. 

BT  WILUAM  S.   OOALE,  M.D. 

18mo,  doth.  Price  50  ets. 

''  A  work  that  oaght  to  baTC  a  place  on  erery 
centce-taUe  in  the  land.'* 


SEETCHES  OF  EUROPEAflf  CAPITALS. 

BT    WILLIAM    WABB. 
12mo,  doth.  Price  $1. 


THE    BEBEIiS; 

ox, 
BOSTON     BEFORE    THE    REVOLUTION. 

BT  L.   ICARIA  CHILD. 
I2mo,  cloth,    Price,  75  ots. 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  AS  IT  WAS. 

BT    RET.   WARREN    BURTON. 
I8mo,  doth.    Price  50  ctB* 


THE  LIFE  AND  KEU6I0N  OF  lOHAUED. 

Translated  firom  the  Persian, 

BT    BEY.    J.    L.    MEBRICK. 

Sro,  cloth.    Price  $1.50. 


3lltQftrattlt  ^tmikrit  3^atk 


BTEOira    OOMFIiETE   W0RZ8, 

■XBKAOIirO 

His  Suppressed  Poems,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Lift, 
with  his  Letters. 

Illustrated  toith  Elegant  Steei  Engramtiga 
and  Portraits, 

1  vol.  8vo. 


BTJBNS'B    OOMFIiETE  WOBK8, 

oovTAuriiro 
His  Poems,  Songs,  and  Oorrespondence. 

With  a  New  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Notices  Cridcd 
and  Buigraphical, 

BT  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

JUustrated  with  Elegant  Sted  Engnmings 
and  Portrait. 

1  vol.  8to. 


MZLTOITB    FOETZOAL   WORKS, 

With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
BT  JOHN  IflTFORD. 

1  vol.  8to. 


3^1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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JEToM  you  nbacribedfoT 

V0BT0T8  LITEBABT  GAZETTE 

AJIO 

PUBLISHER'S  CIRCULAR  t 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Works  publiihad  in  America, 
England,  (Germany,  and  France,  with  a  Reriew 
of  the  Corrent  Literature  of  the  daj;  Oontents 
of  leading  American  and  English  Periodicals, 
Annoonoements  of  New  Books,  Ac;  issued  on 
the  15th  of  each  month,  at  $1  per  annum. 


ironcBS  OF  thx  pbus. 

«<  Norton's  Literary  Gasette  has,  by  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  gradually  grown 
from  small  beginnings  into  a  monthly  sheet  of 
considerable  sise  and  compass,  handsomely  printed, 
and  full  of  useful  matter.  It  is  a  very  senrioeable 
journal  for  libraries,  ooUegM,  and  all  literary  in- 
stitations."—  CArufiVm  Reww, 

**  Norton's  Literary  Gasette  is  a  most  invaluable 
publioation  to  all  persons  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits. We  eonfldenUy  recommend  it  to  all  who 
wish  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  literary  matters."  — 
Ntm  York  Trilmiu, 

*'  Norton's  Literary  Gasette  is  a  publication  to 
whk^  we  desire  to  call  attention  for  its  remarka- 
ble typographical  beauty,  and  the  fulness  of  its 
information  concerning  the  Book  Trade.  It  fur- 
nishes an  ample  guide  to  all  interested  in  the 
subjeets  to  which  it  is  exclusiyely  devoted." — 
CkriMtian  Register, 

« Norton's  Literary  (Hsette.  —  An  elegant 
quarto  journal,  under  this  title,  visits  us  regularly 
every  month,  and  has  already  gained  a  high  place 
in  our  o|nnions,  for  the  extent  of  its  bibliogra- 
phical intelligence,  the  general  candor  of  its  book- 
notioes,  and  the  comprehensions  of  its  intelli- 
gence oonoeming  every  department  of  the  literary 
world.  It  is  quite  a  vade  mecum  to  the  bookseller, 
libcarian,  and  literary  men  of  every  description. 
Its  circulation  has  i^ready  reached  three  thou- 
sand copies,  and  is  rapidly  increasing." — Literary 
GaxMe. 

**Tiua  is  the  cheapest  and  best  guide  to  the 
literary  man,  in  the  purchase  of  boolbi,  which  can 
be  had  in  any  quarter:  every  work  published  in 
the  United  StatM,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, is  mentioned,  with  the  sise,  price,  and  name 
of  the  publisher.  Among  the  notices  of  books  are 
monthly  indexes  of  all  the  magaxines  published  in 
this  oonntry  and  England.  No  scholax  or  reading 
man,  or  even  aomteur  in  books,  should  be  without 
this  eheap  oompendium." — De  Bow*m  Review. 

"  Norton's  Literary  Gasette  is  not  only  a  volu- 
minous but  a  very  valuable  work,  which  gives  a 
complete  list  of  ill  works  published,  and  i^  the 
retail  prices,  —  a  very  valuable  feature.  Mr. 
Norton  acts  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  libraries; 
sod,  from  an  acquaintance  of  twelve  years,  we 
know  him  to  be  in  all  reroects  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  this  business.  His  paper  evinces  his 
energy  and  abilities,  and  is  extremely  useful  to  ill 
who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times."  —  Neuxak 
Daly  Advertieer, 

Published  bj  CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

nmro  bookstokb, 

TI,  Cl>aakb«n-st«««t, 

NEW  TOBIC. 


CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

71,  CSAMBKBS  StRKET,  iBTIXe  HoUSE, 

Has  received,  per  last  steamer,  the  following  valu- 
able standard  books,  in  fine  bindings,  which  he 
offers  at  extremely  low  prices  :  — 

List  No.  1. 

CHALMERS'S  BIOGRAPHIOAL  DICTIONART. 

16  vols. 

POPE'S  WORKS,  by  Bowles,  large  paper,  half 

Russia,  uncut,  fine  copy,  10  vols,  royal  8vo. 
BACON'S  WORKS,  best  edition,  by  Montague,  in 

17  vols,  calf,  extra. 

MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  8  vols.  8vo, 

1828. 
DILKE'S  OLD  ENGLISH  PLATS,  large  paper, 

Russia,  extra,  scarce  and  very  fine  copy.  6  vols. 

8vo,  1814. 
BRYANT'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MYTHOLOGY, 

large  paper,  Russia  extra,  splendid  copy,  6  vols. 

8vo. 
DR.  JOHNSON'S  WORKS,  old  calf,  gilt,  11  vols. 

8vo. 
ARNOLD'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME  AND  ROMAN 

COMMONWEALTH,  5  vols.  8vo. 
JUNIUS'S  LETTERS,  edited  by  WoodfaU,  best 

edition,  3  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gilt. 
GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPmE,  12  vols.  8vo,  calf, 

gilt. 
LOCKE'S  WORKS,  12th  edition,  9  vols.  8vo,  calf. 

Kilt. 
BUTLER'S  HUDIBRAS,  by  Gray,  third  edition. 

2  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gilt. 
WORKS  OF  PALAFOX,  8  vols,  folio,  in  old  red 

morocoo. 
BRITISH  PLUTARCH,  8  vols.  12mo,  old  calf. 
GIL  BLAS,  illustrated  with  plates  from  all  edi- 
tions, 4  vols.  12mo,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  1822. 
ROGERS'S  ITALY  AND  POEMS,  original  and 

illustrated  edition,  early  impressions,  bound  in 

morocco,  extra,  by  Haydon,  2  vols.  8vo. 
TOM    DURFEY'S   SONGS,  Wit  and  MirUi;  or. 

Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  6  vols.  12mo,  scarce. 
MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  by  Sharp,  early 

impressions  of  the  plates,  4  vols.  8vo. 
MORTE  DE  ARTHUR,  by  HalliweU,  1  vol.  4to. 
GRAY'S  WORKS,  edited  by  Mason,  proof  plates, 

2  vols,  folio. 
CATALOGUE   OF  THE   HARLEIAN    MANU- 
SCRIPTS ;  Gray's  copy,  with  manuscript  notes, 

2  vols,  folio. 
MEUSEL'S    BIBLIOTHECA    HISTORICA,  half 

morocoo,  fine  copy,  11  vols.  8vo. 
RICH'S  BIBLIOTHECA  AMERICANA,   1701— 

1844,  4  vols.  8vo. 
OVIEDO,  HIST.  DE  LAS  INDIAS,  vol.  I.  Mad- 
rid, 1851,  foHo. 
ALDINE  POETS.    Pickering,  S8  vols,  foolscap, 

8vo. 

Having  made  arraagements  with  an  active  and 
efficient  agent  in  London,  he  is  enabled  to  supply 
all  orders  for  importations  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
with  promptness. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Irving  Bookstore, 

New    YORK. 

*^*  Old  Book  Cataloyies  to  be  had  gratis,  on 
application  as  above. 
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ffaluaWe  irnii  Sraf nrtaiit  Wuh, 


RSCXNTLT  DfFORTED  BT 


LITTLE,     BROWN,     &     CO. 


US,  Waihiiigtoii  Strtet,  Boston. 


DODSLEY'S  ANNUAL  RBGISTER,  oomplete 
from  its  Oommenoement.  92  toU.  8to,  half 
ealf,  gilt  Iwokfl. 

THE  ANNUAL  BIOGRAPHY  AND  OBITU- 
ARY.    21  vols.  8to,  half  ealf,  gUt. 

VALPY'S  DELPHIN  CLASSICS,  oomplete.  160 
Tola.  Svo,  moroooo. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  complete  to 
January,  1852.    94  voIb.  8vo,  half  oalf. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  oomplete  to 
Jamiary,  1852.    89  yoIb.  8yo,  half  oalf. 

THE  RETROSPECTTVB  REVIEW.  16  toIb. 
8yo,  half  oalf,  gUt  backs. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  WORKS.  Bishop  Heber's 
edition.    15  toIs.  8to,  tree-marble,  oalf. 

POPE'S  WORKS,  with  a  life  by  Roseoe.  New 
edition.    8  vols.  8to,  portrait,  oalf,  gilt. 

LUCY  AIKEN'S  MEMOIRS.  6  vols.  8yo,  half 
oalf,  gilt  backs. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS,  including 
his  Life  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Simon 
WUkin,  F.L.S.    4  vols.  8ro,  portrait,  calf,  gUt, 

LAS  CASAS'  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON.  4  yols. 
8vo,  maps  and  plates,  half  oalf,  gilt  backs. 

FORRES'S  ORIENTAL  MEMOIRS.  2  vols.  8yo, 
and  Atlas,  4to,  half  calf,  gilt  backs. 

KNIGHT'S  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS.  7to1s. 
royal  8to,  half  morocco. 

MUSEUM  DISNEIANUM;  being  a  Description 
of  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles,  Specimens 
of  Ancient  Bronxe,  and  yarious  Ancient  Fictile 
Vases,  in  the  possession  of  John  Disney,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  Ac.    4to,  numerous  plates. 

WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
GEORGE  n.    3  Yols.  8yo,  portruts. 

HUME  AND  SMOLLETT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.    10  vols.  8yo,  oalf,  gilt  backs. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE, 
BART.    4  vols.  8to,  oalf. 

STUART'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.   3  Yols.  8yo,  plates. 


THE  MANSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
OLDEN  TIME.  By  Joseph  Nash.  4  vols, 
folio,  numerous  colored  plates,  half  moroooo. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  from  the 
Earliest  l^es  to  the  Taking  of  Alexandria 
by  Octavianus;  comprising  the  History  of  the 
Asiatic  Nations,  the  i^gyptians,  Greeks,  Mace- 
donians, and  Carthaginians.  By  B.  G.  Nie- 
buhr.  Translated  from  the  German  edition  of 
Dr.  Marcus  Niebuhr,  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmits, 
F.R.S.E.    3  Tols.  8to. 

FOB   SAUK   BY 

LITTLE,    BROWN,   &    CO. 


JOHNSTON'S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS;  a  Series  of 
Maps  and  Illustrations  of  the  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution of  Natural  Phenomena.  Folio,  half 
moroooo,  $32. 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  with  the  DivSsioiis 
and  Boundaries  oarefuUy  colored;  oonstrueted 
entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by 
Sidney  Hall.  New  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected from  the  best  authorities.  Aoeompanied 
by  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names 
contained  in  the  Maps,  irith  their  Latitude  and 
Longitude.    Folio,  half  russia,  53  maps,  $15. 

BLACK'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  through- 
out; embracing  all  the  Latest  Discoveries  ob- 
tained from  Government  Surveys,  Books  of 
Recent  Travel,  and  other  Sources;  and  contain- 
ing a  General  Index  of  upwards  of  Fifty-nine 
Thousand  Names.    Half  moroooo,  $13. 

SHARPE'S  CORRESPONDING  ATLAS;  com- 
prising  Filly-four  Maps,  oonstrueted  upon  a 
System  of  Scale  and  Proportion,  from  the  most 
recent  Authorities.  Engraved  on  Steel  by 
Joseph  Wilson  Lowry.  With  a  oopious  Index. 
4to,  half  moroooo,  $12. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHE- 
NOMENA. By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.G.S.  Ac.  Reduced  from  the  folio  edition. 
4to,  half  morocco,  $12. 
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EDITED  BT  CHARLES  HALE. 
BOSTON,  AUGUST  21, 185S. 

STILL  LITE, 

HOT  ATTXR  A  DUTCH  MAITXB. 

The  iron  gate  nmg  harshly  as  it  dosed  be- 
hind the  figure  that  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  grim  house  at  the  comer  of  Mintum- 
street. 

<*  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch'ntrate," 
said  £ilen  Preston;  for  we  speak  of  her. 
She  said  these  words  in  their  onginal  Italian ; 
for  she  had  read  just  enough  of  that  lan- 
guage to  he  able  to  quote  the  fine .  She  spoke , 
too,  with  feeline ;  for  the  gate  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  behina  her  seemed  to  shut  out  a 
Tery  sunny  world,  while  the  door  that 
opened  before  her  opened  slowly  and  unin- 
Titingly,  and  gave  no  welcome.  She  was 
not  returning  to  a  home,  so  that  there  were 
no  rejoicing  races  to  greet  her  back  a^iun. 
She  was  not  beginning  upon  a  happy  visit  : 
no  expectant  friends  waited  upon  the  thresh- 
old. Yet  the  iron  ^to  closed  so  unrelent- 
ingly, she  felt  as  if  it  would  be  slow  to 
open  for  her  return.  Servants,  that  seemed 
mcve  ready  to  shut  the  stranger  out  than 
admit  her,  ushered  her  into  the  presence  of 
the  dignified  mistress  of  the  house.  It  was 
evening ;  and,  after  her  supper,  it  was  sup- 
posed Ellen  would  be  tired  from  her  journey, 
and  she  was  shown  to  her  room. 

Ellen  opened  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
The  sfcreet  was  quiet ;  but  she  sat  thought- 
fully ontil  a  lato  hour.  Now  and  then,  a 
part^  of  young  people,  returning  from  some 
evenmg's  entertainment,  passea  below  the 
vrindow.  *'  I  was  so  sorry  to  come  home !  " 
exclaimed  one.  *'  Ah !  the  evening  was 
dreaxT,"  said  another.  Both  seemed  very 
envianle  to  Ellen,  since  their  words  showed 
that  they  had  homes  to  go  to.  Then  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  morning's  part- 
ing; to  the  little  excitements  of  the  journey ; 
to  ^e  politeness  of  the  young  man  who  sat 
behind  ner  in  the  cars,  and  had  given  her  a 
bunch  of  cherries.  Any  thoughts  seemed 
more  ideasing  than  those  of  what  imme- 
diately surrounded  her ;  and  she  shrunk  from 
thinking  of  the  next  day,  and  what  was  to 
come  alter  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  detail  all  the  various 
reasons  that  lead  so  many  of  the  New  Eng- 
land girls  into  the  life  of  a  governess.  Yet 
it  is  an  experience  which  many  are  eager  to 
enter  upon.  Perhaps  it  is  the  literary  life 
that  attracts  their  taste,  which  cannot  so 


well  be  gratified  in  other  positions.  Per- 
haps it  is  their  love  of  romance,  which  new 
situations  and  positions  can  develop.  Some- 
times it  is  necessity  which  leads  them  to 
seek  what  may  prove  to  be  a  comfortable 
way  of  living.  It  was  the  last  of  these 
reasons  that  mfluenced  Ellen  Preston.  She 
had  always  said  she  did  not  love  books,  and 
never  wished  to  teach;  and  the  love  of 
romance  could  never  have  supported  her  in 
coming  to  this  particular  home.  For  she 
knew  exactly  the  duties  that  would  be  pre- 
sented to  her, — to  teach  in  a  quiet  home  the 
niece  and  nephew  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with 
whose  precise  and  regular  mode  of  life  she 
was  well  acquainted. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival,  Ellen  was 
introduced  to  the  children  placed  under  her 
care.  She  was  taken  to  the  school-room 
where  they  were.  Alice,  the  younger,  was 
a  bright,  rosy-&ced  girl.  Mien,  as  she 
lookea  at  her  merry,  laughing  face,  wondered 
what  she  thrived  on  in  such  a  solemn  man- 
sion. She  knew  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  be  a  strict, 
orderly  person,  who  would  hold  a  close  rule 
over  all  buoyant  spirite.  In  a  deep  chair 
by  the  window  reclined  the  boy,  two  years 
years  older  than  Alice.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  confined  to  a  bed  or  his  chair 
with  lameness ;  and  his  pale,  delicate  &ce 
showed  how  much  he  must  have  missed  the 
gay  and  active  amusemente  of  boyhood.  He 
bore  a  gentle,  patient  expression  m  his  &ce. 
There  was  no  restless  nervousness  in  his 
motions,  or  any  thing  to  show  that  his 
troubles  weighed  heavuy  upon  him. 

"  Alice  wul  teU  you,"  said  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
*'what  she  has  l)een  studying  with  Miss 
Tilney,  and  what  Edward's  occupations 
have  been.  I  like  to  have  their  memory 
cultivated :  with  Edward  it  wUl  always  be  a 
great  resource.  I  prefer  the  old  mode  of 
education.  We  learnt  every  thing  by  rote, 
whether  we  understood  it  or  not ;  and  the 
exercise  was  one  of  great  importance.  I  find 
now-a-days  idl  teaching  is  done  in  a  slip- 
shod manner.  As  Miss  Tilney  said  when 
she  first  came  to  me,  the  object  is  to  im- 
press ideas,  and  not  words.  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  ideas  are  good  for  nothing  without 
words ;  and  this  new  way  of  talking  seems 
to  me  absurd,  and  I  convinced  Miss  Tilney 
of  it.  Another  time  I  will  eve  you  more  of 
my  opinions  on  education.  I  will  leave  you 
with  the  children  and  their  school.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
best  to  begin  upon  school-labor  at  once, 
to  remove  any  sad  feelings  you  may  have 
experienced  on  leaving  home.'' 

Ellen  gladly  turned  back  to  the  com- 
panionship of  the  children.  Alice  intro- 
duced her  with  delight  to  all  that  was  to  be 
shown  in  the  room.  There  was  her  baby- 
house,  which  was  in  a  recess,  and  could  be 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  in  school 
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hours,  by  a  curtain ;  so  that  her  eyes  might 
not  wander  towards  it.  This  showed  all 
the  neatness  that  was  displayed  through- 
out Mrs.  Sinclair's  household.  There  was 
a  housekeeper ;  and  servants  in  various  capa- 
cities. Tne  presiding  genius  was  a  law 
doll,  the  heroine  of  the  establishment.  M- 
len  was  very  much  amused  by  her  name. 
"  How  came  you  to  call  her  Inamorata  1 " 
she  asked :  '*  do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
the  name?" 

**  Oh,"  exclaimed  Alice,  "  will  you  tell 
us  the  meaning  of  words?  Miss  Tilney 
would  never  tell  us,  tiU  we  got  to  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  £Uen. 

''  She  wanted  us  to  study  them  out  our- 
selves. Why,  once,  before  I  knew  as  much 
French  as  I  do  now,  I  heard  a  lady  say  some- 
thing to  my  aunt  about  her  son  having  made 
2k faux  pas,  I  wanted  dreadfully  to  know 
what  he  had  made ;  for  he  was  a  stupid- 
lookine  boy,  and  I  could  not  imagine  that 
he  had  ever  made  any  thing.  Misis  Tilney 
said  I  must  wait  till  I  learned  the  words  in 
my  French  Ollendorff;  and  at  last  I  did 
learn  what  they  meant,  and  Miss  Tilney 
sud  it  was  much  better  for  me  to  teach  my- 
self. But  I  had  such  a  long,  tedious  time, 
wondering  what  Charlie  Nevers  could  have 
made." 

Afterwards  Edward^s  chair  was  wheeled 
into  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Sinclair  took 
Alice  out  with  her. 

''  I  suppose  you  will  not  think  of  going 
out  to-day,"  she  said  to  Ellon ;  **  you  wiu 
prefer  becoming  ^miliar  with  the  inside  of 
your  new  home.  If  you  feel  in  want  of  ex- 
ercise, at  twilight  you  may  like  to  walk 
with  Alice  in  the  garden." 

The  drawing-room  was  a  lar^  square 
apartment.  The  vnndows  on  tne  firont, 
upon  the  street,  were  shut,  and  closely 
curtained.  The  walls  were  hung  with  no 
other  pictures  but  large  full-length  portraits 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Sinclair  family.  A 
large  mirror  at  the  further  end  of  the  room 
reflected  the  stiff,  formal  chairs,  and  the  long 
stripes  of  the  carpet.  A  broad  window, 
looKing  upon  the  garden,  was  throvm  open ; 
and  the  curtains  were  drawn  back.  A 
little  balcony  from  the  Mrindow  overlooked 
the  garden.  Ellen  went  out,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  neat  gravel  walks  that  led 
through  thick  shrubbery.  A  high  brick 
wall  shielded  it  from  the  street ;  and,  within, 
the  garden  presented  a  pretty  picture  of 
qiuet.  There  were  tall  rose-bushes,  white 
with  flowers,  and  climbinz  vines  that 
covered  the  brick  walls  around. 

**  Do  you  ever  co  down  into  this  pretty 
garden? "  a^ed  EUen. 

<<  Sometimes  John  wheels  my  chair 
through  the  gravel  walks,"  said  Edward; 
**  but  I  like  as  well  to  look  down  upon  it 
from  this  window,  and  watch  Alice  as  she 


plays  with  her  hoop.  The  sunshine  oomes 
m  so  broadly  here.  Then  I  am  on  the  same 
line  with  the  birds,  who  build  their  nests 
near  the  balcony.  There  are  some  swal- 
lows' nests  that  I  often  watch :  the  robins, 
too,  are  not  afraid  of  me." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  EUeUj  "  that  you 
would  like  to  sit  by  the  front-vnndows,  and 
see  what  passes  in  the  street." 

*'  My  aunt  does  not  like  to  have  us  look 
out  of  the  street-windows.  Our  schoolroom 
was  moved  from  the  front  of  the  house,  be- 
cause she  feared  we  wasted  our  time  in 
looking  into  the  street,  and  she  gave  us  a 
more  quiet  room." 

Ellen  cast  her  eyes  round  the  dravnng- 
room.  Not  a  chair,  not  a  book,  was  out  of 
its  place.  Edward's  eyes  followed  her 
glance,  and* he  said :  — 

*'  I  like  this  room  better  than  any  in  the 
house." 

**  I  should  think  there  was  too  little  va- 
riety in  it  to  amuse  you,"  said  Ellen. 

"  I  like  its  being  so  quiet,"  Edward  an- 
swered. **  I  love  even  the  stripes  in  the 
carpet.  I  love  these  old  pictures  on  the 
walls." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Ellen,  "you  fismcy 
who  all  these  people  were  once,  and  how 
this  smiling  laoy  in  the  brown  dress  onoe 
walked  about  this  very  parlor,  and  how  she 
folded  her  hands  as  she  sat  in  the  chair  op- 
posite, to  have  her  picture  taken." 

"  I  don't  think  or  such  things,"  answered 
Edward.  "  My  aunt  thinks  there  is  danger 
in  my  indulging  any  ima^nation ;  too  much 
for  me  who  have  to  sit  so  quietly.  If  I 
once  began  to  indulge  m^  thoughts,  I  might 
end  in  living  in  my  &ncie8.  oo  I  look  at 
the  pictures  as  they  are.  I  can  tell  you 
every  shade  of  brown  in  Mrs.  Incledon's 
dress.    I  have  tried  very  hard  to  paint  it." 

"  Then  you  can  paint,"  asked  Ellen. 
''Have  you  tried  to  copy  Mrs.  IncLedon'o 
picture?    You  must  let  me  see  it." 

"  I  have  never  had  any  teacher  in  draw- 
ing. My  aunt  ^ve  me  some  paints ;  but 
she  told  me  reS  geniuses  taught  tiiem- 
selves,  and  she  read  me  the  histoiy  of  Benja- 
min West.  But  I  do  not  think  I  can  ever  be 
like  him ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  not 
any  oat.  You  know  he  made  brushes  of  his 
cat's  tail.  And  then  I  have  not  any  genius. " 

Ellen  was  much  surprised  at  some  of  Ed- 
ward's drawings.  The  subjects  were  fre- 
quently difficult  groups,  which  it  would  have 
required  a  mastei>hand  to  arrange. 

*•*'  I  tried  to  point  exactly  the  shade  of 
Mrs.  Incledon's  gown  into  this  old  lady's 
dress.  Do  you  suppose  Cornelia  wore  brown 
satin  ?  This  is  Cornelia,  surrounded-  by  her 
children." 

**  Why,  Edward,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  **  you 
have  got  Alice  there :  that  face  is  a  perfect 
likeness  of  Alice." 


BHIiL   LIFK 


"  Are  joa  lerj  sure  mj  ftunt  did  not 
tell  you !  How  very  good  of  jou  to  discover 
it  wu  meant  for  Alice !  " 

Tb 

twiligbt  in  the  thick  gardea-shrubbeir.  At 
night,  tbe  smiling,  patient  ikca  of  lUwud 
rwe  before  her  ejes,  reproaching  her  when 
■he  b^n  to  fear  that  the  monotonj  and 
quiet  of  Mrs.  SinclGur's  home  would  be  too 
KeftTj  for  her  to  bear.  With  it  came  the 
enccoiagement  that  she  might  be  of  great 
help  to  him  in  his  solitair  Ufe,  vad  she  al- 
readT  felt  wanolj  attached  to  the  two 
clulcten. 

A  history  of  one  of  Qlen's  dav*  at  Mrs. 
Sinclair's  is  a  picture  of  her  Ufe  there. 
Nothing  broke  in  upon  the  roodne  of  afbirs. 
An  occadMial  drive,  or  a  walk  in  the  quiet 
aqoare,  fiimisbed  the  requisite  exercise  for 
toe  day.  Her  views  of  societj  were  limited. 
A  few  of  Mrs,  Suiclair'e  contemporaries 
came  to  see  her  at  stated  times.  Mrs.  Mut- 
laad,  her  most  frequent  visitOf,  was  inte- 
rested mosttf  bj  people  who  were  out  of 
health.  When  she  discovered  that  Ellen 
had  a  fine  constitntion,  and  was  seldom  ill, 
her  sympathies  with  regard  to  her  were  put 
•otiF^jftt  rest.  She  took  a  deep  interest 
in  Edward,  and  brought  frequentlj  a  book 
ot  a  incture  to  amuse  him. 

But  ttuB  want  of  societj  did  not  prove 
to  EUen.    Her  intercourse  with 


rith  Edward,  in  which 
be  surprised  her  bv  his  depth  of  thought. 
Alwm^  she  nw  in  nim  a  lesson  of  unrnur- 
mariog  patienoe  and  true  cheerliilneas,  that 
led  ber  to  fbel  ashamed  of  aaj  approach  to 
discontent  on  ber  port. 

Blen  preruled  upon  Urs.  Sinclair  to  pro- 
ooie  a  master  in  drawing  for  Edward.  This 
was  encb  a  resource  for  him,  that  it  seemed 
tnilj  important ;  and  he  showed  a  remarka- 
ble progrees  In  his  studies  in  the  art.  Alice 
took  lessons  at  the  same  time,  and  was  very 
Mood  of  her  efibrts  in  landscape-drawing. 
Gbe  framed  her  productions  neatly,  and 
bong  them  in  her  baby-house.  These  were 
always  carefully  covered  with  lace  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  dust,  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  hod  teen  her  aunt's  valuable  pic- 
toree  shrouded.  Ellen  was  very  much  amused 
at  the  housewifelv  qualities  which  Alice 
aMumed.  When  Sirs.  Skimmins  the  house- 
keeper made  the  roeewater,  Alice  had  her 
miniature  jar  for  the  same  purpose.  She 
laid  aside,  too,  a  choice  collection  of  dried 
herbs.  If  Inamorata  were  ill,  Alice  had  a 
small  chest  of  medicines  to  which  she  could 
apply,  well  filled  with  phials  carefully  la- 
beUed.  Of  such  amusements  Mrs.  Sinclair 
^proved.      It   conlirmed   domEatio   habits. 


and  taaght  Alice  someiriiat  of  booselK^d 

economy. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  would  not  permit  Ellen  to  be 
present  at  the  drawing-lessons.  The  teacher 
was  a  young  man ;  and  she  felt  she  would 
be  answerable  for  the  consequences,  if 
Ellen  should  perchance  grow  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  him.  Ellen  was  amused  at  Mrs. 
Sinclair's  fears  upon  the  sulgeot ;  hut  her 
patience  was  aiterwards  more  severely  tried. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  came  to  her  one  day  to  pro- 
pose to  her  to  take  on  hour  of  each  afternoon 
to  herself,  for  any  occupation  she  chose, — 
for  letter-writing  or  reading  in  the  libtvy, 
or  for  retirement  in  her  own  room.  Mrs. 
Sinclair  frankly  told  her  reasons.  Her 
younger  brother  was  to  return  that  week  to 
town.  Uncle  Henry  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  children  —  withEdwudespeciaUy; 
and,  conforming  to  the  exact  rales  of  uie 
house,  he  was  in  the  habit,  when  he  wu  in 
town,  of  coDung  to  see  them  at  a  patticnlar 
hour  eveiT  afternoon.  It  would  relieve 
Mrs.  SincW's  mind  very  much,  if  EUen 
would  break  in  upon  the  usual  custom  of 
sitting  with  the  children  in  the  drawini;- 


every  afternoon ,  and  occupy  herself 
wiine  other  way.  EUen,  who  hadnever  oo 
templated  such  an  utterly  nun-like  mode  of 


tterly 
somewhat  rousea  by  the  suggestic 
There  was  no  such  terrible  danger  of  her 
lolling  in  love  with  a  poor  drawing-master, 
or  a  rich  nncle  Henry.  If  he  were  suoh  a 
formal  stick  as  to  go  to  see  his  own  uster 
by  clockwork,  the  less  she  saw  of  him  the 
better.  The  last  consideration,  to  which 
she  did  not  give  atterance,  made  her  com- 
plianoe  with  Mrs.  Sinclair's  wishes  more 
simple.  Yet  was  she  often  somewhat 
moved,  when,  in  her  clotster-Uke  retire- 
ment, sounds  of  merriment  reached  her 
ears,  after  Uncle  Henry's  arrival.  And, 
each  morning,  she  had  to  listen  to  long 
accounts  of  Uncle  Henry's  sayinss  aw 
doings.  It  was  very  eviJent  he  md  not 
confine  his  step*  to  the  str^ght  line*  of 
the  carpet.  Such  wonderful  games  as  be 
introduced,  always  managing  somehow  to 
gain  Mrs.  SiDcloii's  consent  to  the  amuse- 
ments he  proposed !  Then  there  were  pat- 
ties of  pleasure,  to  which  he  carried  the 
children,  whenever  Edward  was  able  to 
drive.  Pretty  presents  he  brought  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  for  he  had 
been  everywhere.  One  day  even,  he  left 
a  quaint  little  pur  of  Chinese  slippers  for 
Mms  Preston.  She  could  just  squeete  her 
little  feet  into  them.  But  Mrs.  ^clur 
reed  that  she  should  give  them  to  Sera- 
phina  Miutland  for  her  museum  ;  and  EUen 
consented.  She  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  sentiment  connected  with  ^e  unseen 
Uncle  Henry,  and  dechired  herself  quite 
willing  to  part  with  hie  gift.  Indeed  she 
began  to  fear  that  the  quiet,  undisturbed 
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atmosphere  of  the  house  was  chilling  up 
all  the  natural  buoyancy  of  her  temper. 
All  these  accounts  of  Uncle  Henry's  viva- 
city formed  a  great  contrast  to  the  silence 
that  the  house  was  led  in  when  he  was 
gone.  If  she  had  only  as  much  spirit  left 
as  the  girls  used  to  admire  her  for  in  her 
old  school-days,  wouldn't  she,  in  some  way 
or  other,  manage  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
famous  Uncle  Henry?  But,  in  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair's martinet  household,  no  such  oppor- 
tunity was  allowed.  Alice  often  besought 
her  to  give  up  those  old  German  exercises 
just  once,  to  see  dear  Uncle  Henry;  but 
Mrs.  Sinclair  had  onlj  to  point  to  the  clock 
to  show  her  that  Miss  Ireston's  German 
hour  had  come ;  and  even  Alice  must  find 
herself  convinced. 

At  length  some  advantage  from  Uncle 
Henry's  visits  reached  even  Ellen.  Her 
store  of  reading  had  been  somewhat  limited. 
The  few  volumes  of  poems  she  had  brought 
with  her,  she  knew  almost  by  heart.  The 
libraiT  at  Mrs.  Sinclair's  was  filled  with 
such  books  as  no  library  should  be  without ; 
but  it  was  wanting  in  the  reading  of  the 

E resent  day.  As  she  had  never  devoted 
erself  to  the  former  class  of  literature, 
Ellen  was  not  sorry  to  go  through  a  course 
of  Addisonian  reading  ;  but,  when  she 
came  back  into  the  draydng-room  from  one 
of  these  volumes,    she   fancied  they  had 

fiven  her  some  traits  of  expression  resem- 
ling  the  old  portraits  that  adorned  the 
room.  Out  of  principle,  she  continued  to 
wear  the  gayest  dresses  her  wardrobe  afibrd- 
ed,  to  cast  a  sunshine  in  the  darkened 
rooms;  but  she  was  quite  convinced  the 
time  would  come  when  she  should  sit  in 
her  brown  satin  as  complacently  immovable 
as  the  Mrs.  Incledon  portrayed  on  canvas. 
When  Uncle  Henry,  tnen,  began  to  leave 
about,  numbers  of  '<  Bleak  House,"  and 
the  last  chapter  of  "  My  Novel,"  her 
spirits  brightened,  and  her  respect  for 
Uncle  Henry  was  awakened.  When  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  one  day,  ^ve  her  a  packet  of 
German  books  that  Uncle  Henry  had  fan- 
cied would  be  of  assistance  in  her  German 
studies,  Mrs.  Sinclair  allowed  they  would 
be  of  use  to  Ellen ;  and  EUen  confessed 
herself  grateful  for  them. 

At  length  she  had  a  ^mpse  of  the 
hitherto  invisible  Uncle  Henry.  A  shout 
of  Alice's  called  her  to  the  window ;  and 
Uncle  Henry  was  standing  on  the  balcony 
below.  He  was  throwiug  a  ball  to  Alice 
in  the  garden.  Ellen  saw  not  only  his 
figure,  but  his  &ce.  She  had  seen  it  before, 
and  directly  recogmzed  her  firiend  of  the 
journey,  who  had  given  her  the  cherries. 
She  immediately  hastened  to  a  picture  in 
her  room,  over  which  hung  some  cherrv- 
stems,  sentimentally  tied  with  white  rib- 
hoQ,  and  threw  the  bouquet  of  stalks  out  of 


the  front  window.  She  did  not  care  to 
preserve  any  thing  associated  with  the  Uncle 
Henry  who  had  so  curtailed  her  liberty. 

Not  many  days  after,  she  was  walking 
with  Alice,  when  suddenly  her  young 
companion  flew  across  the  street,  and  re- 
turned as  soon,  dragging  Uncle  Henry  back 
with  her.  Uncle  Henry  apologized  for  his 
hasty  introduction,  and  claimed  Ellen's  ac- 
quaintance, as  her  travelling-companion  of 
half  a  day.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  how 
earnestly  ne  had  tried  to  prevail  upon  Mrs. 
Sinclair  to  revoke  her  edict  of  banishment 
upon  Ellen.  It  would  have  been  so  much 
kinder  of  his  sister  to  have  allowed  him  to 
ofier  his  services  in  assisting  Miss  Preston 
in  her  German  studies ;  for  he  understood 
it  was  these  in  part  that  had  retained 
Miss  Preston  from  the  parlor.  In  short,  all 
the  way  home.  Uncle  Henry  was  auite 
eloquent ;  and,  in  his  boldness,  would  have 
entered  the  house  with  Ellen  and  Alice. 
But  the  well-trained  servant  who  admitted 
the  two  stated  to  Uncle  Henry,  that  Mrs. 
Sinclair  was  particularly  engaged,  and  could 
receive  no  one. 

Ellen  immediately  gave  Mrs.  Sinclair  a 
history  of  her  walk,  and  of  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Sinclair.  It  excited  intense  as- 
tonishment on  the  part  of  her  listener.  Mrs. 
Sinclair  could  not  contain  herself.  She  was 
not  of  an  angry  temper,  and  never  went 
into  a  passion ;  but  she  explained  to  Ellen 
how  plainly  she  had  told  ber  brother  that 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  cultivate 
Miss  Preston's  society.  Ellen  was,  in  her 
turn,  excited.  She  had  no  wish  to  intrude 
her  society  upon  any  one.  It  was  a  nreat 
pity  if  her  presence  constrained  any  of  Mrs. 
Sinclair's  relations  in  coming  to  the  house. 
She  was  ready  to  leave  at  any  moment.  In- 
deed, she  was  sure  she  had  alreisuiy  been  in 
the  house  too  long.    Mrs.  Sinclair  was  per- 

Elexed,  and  Ellen  gradually  was  amusea  at 
er  perplexity,  ai3  in  a  generous  manner 
proposed  she  should  make  a  visit  home  of 
a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  evidently 
relieved ;  and  then  Ellen  recalled  to  herseu, 
that  she  had  no  longer  a  home  to  go  to :  that 
very  week  her  mother  had  left  the  little 
house  to  which  she  and  the  &mily  had  re- 
tired with  their  fallen  fortunes.  She  thought 
of  all  this  when  she  was  left  alone,  and 
then  another  suggestion  ofiered  itself  to  her. 
The  idea  of  Seraphina  Maitland  occurred  to 
her.  Seraphina  was  the  last  person  Ellen 
could  ever  have  any  sympathy  with.  She 
was  stiff  and  cold.  Her  ravonte  study  had 
been  botany,  until  she  knew  the  botanical 
names  of  every  plant  within  her  reach,  or 
likely  to  be.  Then  some  happy  hour  had 
brought  conchology  into  her  mind,  and  into 
this  study  she  had  plunged  with  earnest- 
ness. Every  little  shell  that  a  fiivoring  tid^ 
had  thrown  upon  the  shelves  of  her  cabinet 
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had  already  been  heralded  in  her  wellnstored 
mind,  and  she  could  greet  it  with  its  appro- 
priate name  and  label.  Its  delicate  color,  or 
the  sea-tone  that  echoed  from  it,  made  no 
impression,  except  so  far  as  its  brilliant 
stripes  could  assist  in  its  classification.  Her 
valuable  cabinet  she  had  taken  with  her  to 
her  country  residence.  Here  some  of  the 
specimens  had  been  exposed  to  a  rain,  near 
a  carelessly  opened  window.  Some  of  the 
labels  had  been  rendered  illegible ;  and,  the 
day  before,  Seraphina  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  Ellen,  that  sne  might  find  some  one  to 
rewrite  them    for  her,  when    she  would 

f^dly  take  the  opportunity  to  re-arrange 
er  whole  cabinet.  £llen  recalled  Sera- 
phina's  request,  and  then  went  to  Mrs,  Sin- 
chur  to  propose  that  she  should  make  a 
risit  to  the  Elderleys,  as  she  had  often  been 
requested  to  do,  and  offer  her  services  in 
the  conchological  classification. 

The  matter  was  soon  arranged ;  and  that 
very  afternoon  Ellen  was  received  by  Sera- 
phma  with  open  arms,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  to  tne  great  work.  But  the  next 
day  Mrs.  Sinclair  made  her  appearance  with 
a  long  &ce.  Uncle  Harry  haa  stated,  that, 
if  Miss  Preston  did  not  return  directly  to 
town,  he  should  scdl  that  week  for  Calcutta. 
The  children,  too,  were  clamorous  for  El- 
len *s  return ;  and  she  came  to  hold  council 
upon  the  subject.  Ellen  went  on  with  her 
copying  of  a  long  list  of  Latin  names .  Mrs. 
Maitland,  however,  stated,  afler  she  had 
heard  the  case,  that  she  had  a  proposition 
to  make, — that  the  whole  party  should  go 
to  Niagara.  She  had  been  planning  a  jour- 
ney there  with  Seraphina.  Dr.  Mordant 
had  stated  in  her  hearing  that  a  journey 
might  be  comfortably  and  profitably  ar- 
ranged for  Edward.  She  thought  herself 
that  Miss  Preston  needed  change.  She  had 
observed  at  break&st,  that  Miss  Preston  had 
only  eaten  half  a  roll,  and  had  not  touched 
her  ege.  As  for  Seraphina,  with  her  Lam- 
arck, she  was  happy  anywhere.  Then  in  a 
low  voice  she  insinuated  to  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
that  though,  in  her  own  house,  she  might 
be  responsible  for  any  attachment  that  might 
take  place  there,  l)eyond  her  walls  it  was 
impossible  she  could  regulate  such  ungov- 
ernable things  as  other  people 'e^  affections ; 
and  that  she  had  done  her  duty  in  the 
strict  laws  which  had  always  prevailed  in 
her  own  household.  Perhaps  these  last 
suggestions  had  their  influence  with  Mrs. 
Sinclair :  it  was  decided  Ellen  should  return 
to  town  to  prepare  for  Niagara. 

Uncle  Harry  was  the  escort  of  the  party. 
With  so  many  ladies,  and  one  invalid,  he  had 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  any  one  person. 
He  waA  up  with  the  earliest,  ready  to  escort 
Mrs.  Maitland  for  her  glass  of  the  water, 
before  breakfast  at  the  springs.  He  had  al- 
ways at  his  tongue's  end  an  authentic  set  of 


conchological  names  for  Miss  Seraphina. 
Ten  times  a  day,  for  Mrs.  Sinclair's  sake,  he 
counted  and  recounted  the  baggage.  He 
could  satisfy  her  mind  if  she  feared  No.  6 
were  too  near  the  boiler,  and  relieved  her 
distress  when  she  vras  convinced  she  saw, 
as  the  train  hurried  away,  the  small  square 
box  lefl  by  mistake  at  the  last  station.  His 
arm  was  always  ready  to  support  Edward  in 
all  his  movements  and  his  Drain  ready  to 
answer  Alice 's  incessant  questions.  Nor  did 
he  fail  of  his  reward,  in  the  moonlight  walk 
with  Miss  Preston,  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat,  or  even  by  Trenton  Falls. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  was  triumphant.  She  had 
always  thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
bring  these  two  youns  people  together,  and 
on  this  journey  this  danger  reached  its  cli- 
max. Uncle  Harry  was  to  marry  Miss  Pres- 
ton, when  she  had  all  along  picked  out  Miss 
Maitland  for  him.  Mrs.  Maitland  insisted 
that  her  friend  had  pursued  the  wrong  tac- 
tics. Perhaps  his  very  seclusion  from  Miss 
Preston  had  added  an  excitement  to  the 
pursuit  of  her  brother.  As  Mrs.  Sinclair 
eased  upon  Seraphina  Maitland,  she  may 
have  thought,  in  that  case,  distance  might 
have  lent  enchantment  to  the  view. 


THE  ABTESIAK  8ALT-8P&ING8  OF 
SISSINGEK. 

A  VERY  prevalent  curiosity  to  penetrate  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  to  light  its  hidden  treasures,  ex- 
cited by  the  splendid  examples  of  success 
which  nave  sometimes  attended  explorations 
for  this  object,  has  given  to  the  art  of  boring 
for  the  formation  of  Artesian  wells  a  power 
of  fiiscination  over  the  minds  of  some  men, 
and  led  them  into  costly  and  unprofitable 
enterprises.  The  almost-despairea-of  suc- 
cess which  has  in  a  few  instances  rewarded 
persevering  and  long-continued  efibrts  of 
this  sort,  together  with  the  pleasing  excite- 
ment arising  from  contemplating,  even  as  a 
bare  possibmty,  the  contingency  of  grasping 
at  last  the  prize  so  eagerly  sought,  afiords 
in  the  aggregate  but  an  inadeauate  reward 
for  the  iSxtT  which  has  been  oestowed  on 
these  laborious  and  costly  enterprises. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  per- 
severance in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind,  attended  vrith  signal  success  at 
last,  is  that  of  the  Artesian  well  of  the 
Abbatoir  de  Grenelle,  at  Paris.  On  the  26th 
of  February  1841,  M.  Mulct,  an  ingenious 
and  persevering  engineer,  who,  for  me  pur- 
pose of  solving  the  problem  whether  a  supply 
of  water  was  to  be  found  beneath  the  mi- 
mense  stratum  of  green  chalk  which  under- 
lays the  basin  of  Paris,  had  been  occupied 
for  a  number  of  years,  at  a  cost  of  160,000 
francs,  in  boring  to  a  depth  of  560  metres 
(1837  feet),  and  thus  farvrithout  success, 
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was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  rush  of  a 
oolunm  of  pure  and  palatable  water,  with  a 
force  which  projected  it  to  a  height  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  discharge  proved  to  be  perma- 
nent and  copious,  and  it  has  continued  to  be 
of  great  value  for  domestic  and  economical 
uses. 

Instances  of  similar  success,  on  a  scale  of 
less  magnitude,  have  oocuired  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  in  some  of  which  the 
experiment  had  been  persevered  in,  until 
success  appeared  almost  hopeless.  The  same 
process  of  boring  has  been  also  adopted  in 
many  places,  particularly  in  various  parts  of 
the  ci^  of  Boston,  where  it  has  been  pre- 
viously known  that  springs  were  to  be  found 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  but  unattended 
for  the  most  part  with  any  propulsive  power 
to  force  the  water  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  Boston  the  height  to  which  the 
water  rises  of  its  own  accord  corresponds 
with  the  level  of  the  tide  in  the  neighboring 
harbor,  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  fluctuating  with  the 
rise  and  tall  of  the  tide,  although  the  water 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  any  brackish 
taste  or  saline  substance,  indicating  a  con- 
tact with  tide-water.  In  many  places,  wells 
have  been  bored  to  a  great  depth,  both  in 
earth  and  rock,  or  in  alternate  strata  of  both, 
sometimes  without  finding  water  of  any 
kind,  and  sometimes  finding  it  impregnated 
with  substances  which  make  it  of  no  value. 
In  other  places,  the  water  has  proved  valuable 
for  culinary  and  other  economical  uses,  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  No  springs  of 
iht  latter  description,  however,  have  been 
found  in  the  New  England  States,  though 
they  have  been  firequent  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  particular  object  in  this  article  is  to 
bring  to  notice  a  remarkable  Artesian  well, 
now  nearly  completed  by  dint  of  long-con- 
tinued and  persevering  labor,  at  the  salt 
works  of  Kissingen,  in  Bavaria.  This  place 
is  situated  near  the  town  of  Wurzburg,  in 
the  drcle  of  Lower  Franconia  in  Germany, 
on  the  river  Saale,  at  an  elevation  of  650 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It 
has  long  been  known  for  its  baths,  and  a 
salt  spring,  from  the  waters  of  which  salt  has 
been  manufieustured  on  a  small  scale,  aflbrd- 
ing  a  moderate  revenue  to  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Under  the  idea  that  this  salt  spring  might 
be  rendered  more  productive  by  taking  the 
water  from  a  greater  depth,  the  boring  of 
an  Artesian  weU  was  begun  as  long  ago  as 
1832,  at  an  old  well  caUed  Schonbom.  Li 
the  space  of  eleven  years,  by  persevering 
labor,  the  well  was  bored  to  a  depth  of  800 
feet.  It  then,  in  the  year  1843,  came  under 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Inspector  Knoir,  who,  having  investigated 


the  premises,  and  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  promised  results,  was  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  works  on  a  plan  which  he 
recommended.  This  j^an  has  been  steadily 
prosecuted  without  interruption,  day  or 
night,  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1850,  the  well 
had  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  1878}  feet,  of 
which  1240  feet  were  bored  through  varie- 
nited  sandstone,  350  through  san&tone  of 
ttie  Vosges  formation,  150  through  magne- 
sian  limestone,  and  138}  in  a  bed  of  rock 
salt  the  thickness  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  not  less  than  1000  feet.  On  the  day 
above  named,  a  large  number  of  risitors  were 
admitted  to  view  the  surprising  spectacle  of 
a  jet  of  water  clear  as  crystal,  issuing  from 
an  orifice  four  inches  in  diameter,  forced 
to  a  height  of  58  feet  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  and  fidling  on  all  sides  from  its  highest 
point  in  the  form  of  a  graceful  palm-tree. 
Such  was  the  description  of  it  ^ven  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Granville,  F.  K.  S.,  who  has  written  a 
history  of  the  enterprise.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  was  06*^  Fahrenheit ;  it  was 
charged  at  3i  per  cent  of  pure  salt,  and  it 
was  ejected  at  tne  rate  of  100  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  propelling  power  was  a  sub- 
terranean atmospnere  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
acting  with  a  force  sufficient  to  proofuce 
this  efiect. 

In  the  rock  salt  which  had  then  been  per- 
forated to  a  depth  of  138}  feet,  and  which  it 
was  intended  to  carry  to  a  still  greater  depth, 
a  pure  saline  source  was  found,  holding  not 
less  than  27i  per  cent  of  salt.  The  carbonic 
acid  eas  stratum  was  discovered  at  the  depth 
of  1680  feet,  propelling  the  superincumbent 
column  of  water  with  the  force  above  men- 
tioned. Previously  to  the  reaching  of  this 
stratum,  two  distinct  salt  springs  were  bored 
through ;  the  first  at  the  depth  of  222  feet,  and 
the  second  1240  feet ;  the  first  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  50^,  with  li  per  cent  of  salt,  and  the 
second  66^  with  2}  per  cent  of  salt.  These 
springs  were  shut  firom  the  well  by  the 
outer  tube,  and  the  boring  continued  to  a 
greater  depth.  On  reaching  the  discharge 
of  gas,  the  progress  of  further  boring  would 
have  been  interrupted,  had  not  Mr.  Inspec- 
tor Knorr  succeeded,  by  a  contrivance  or  his 
own  invention,  to  suspend  the  action  of  ^as 
at  pleasure,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  boring  to  a  greater  depth ;  reserving, 
however,  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  dis- 
cham  of  gas,  whenever  it  should  be  de- 
sired. 

Such  is  the  description  of  this  remarkable 
well,  which  we  derive  from  an  account  of  it 
published  by  Dr.  Granville  two  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  the  works  have  been  further 
prosecuted,  and  broudit  nearly  to  comple- 
tion ;  the  bore  having  l)een  carried  nearly  to 
the  depth  of  2000  feet,  its  proposed  limit. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  a  tower,  a 
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hundred  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected 
orer  it,  coTering  an  area  of  900  feet,  with* 
five  galleries  at  difierent  elevations  around 
its  interior,  fbr  the  acoommodation  of  specta- 
tors, who  may  visit  the  fountain  whenever 
it  is  sofiered  to  plaj.  It  is  put  in  action  by 
the  removal  of  the  apparatus,  forced  down 
the  exterior  tube  by  means  of  iron  rods,  by 
whidi  the  eorrent  of  gas  is  restrained,  as 
above  described ;  and,  when  the  exhibition 
is  over,  the  action  is  again  suspended  by 
refdacing  the  apparatus. 

On  the  28th  of  June  last,  a  lai^  number 
of  persons  were  invited  to  witness  the 
nngukr  exhibition,  oonsistine  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who 
were  assembled  in  the  galleries  of  the 
tower.  On  their  assembling,  there  was  no 
indicaticm  of  the  promisea  displav.  At 
length,  on  the  ^ving  of  a  signal  by  Mr. 
Knorr  the  engmeer  and  inspector,  two 
worimien,  by  means  of  a  small  rope,  re- 
moved the  valve  which  restrained  the  car- 
bonic add  sas,  and  a  foaming  column  of  water 
suddenly  uiot  up  to  an  elevation  of  seventy- 
six  feet,  it  being  twenty-four  feet  hi^er 
than  on  the  occasion  before  described.  This 
is  a  height  within  about  twenty  feet  of 
that  to  vniich  the  column  of  water  rises  in 
the  perpendicular  jets  of  the  fountain  on 
Boston  Common,  but  bv  a  power  of  pro- 
pulsion of  an  entirely  difierent  kind  ;  the 
nilter  being  derived  from  the  elevation  of 
the  reservoir,  four  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
from  which  ihe  water  is  taken  by  a  pipe 
of  thirty  inches  diameter.  The  column,  as 
it  comes  from  the  pipe,  is  compact,  and  of 
a  circumference  of  rnteen  inches ;  it  having 
been  enlarged  since  the  first  experiment. 
"  It  soon,  however,  splits  into  a  thousand 
p^pendicular  branches,  gently  curving  out- 
waraly,  as  they  ascend,  fike  graceful  palm- 
leavee ;  and,  by  the  time  it  has  reached  its 
hi^iest  point,  it  has  formed  a  spreading 
head,  like  a  weeping  willow,  as  white  as 
driven  snow,  ana  sparkling  with  diamond 
lustre." 

Such  is  the  description  of  Dr.  Granville. 
The  qnantitjr  discharge  is  computed  at 
96  to  100  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  there  being 
discharged,  at  the  same  time,  110  cubic  feet  of 
eas.  *fne  tezoperature  of  the  water  is  70^ 
Fahrenheit.  The  water  thus  discharged  is 
fmmd  at  a  depth  of  1200  feet  from  the 
surfiioe,  and  it  contains  over  three  per  cent 
of  salt.  It  is  forced  up,  by  a  subjacent 
stratum  of  gas  of  440  feet  in  depth,  to  a 
height  of  76  feet  above  the  sur&ce,  whence  it 
is  oondooted  by  tubes  to  the  evaporating 
woriLS.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  much  more 
ample  supply  of  salt  will  be  obtained  from 
another  jaxxsess.  * '  If  this  water, ' '  Dr.  Gran- 
ville remarks,  *'  after  condensation,  could  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  rook-salt 
stratum  below  the  gas,  and  then  raised 


again  to  the  surface,  we  might  obtain  water 
charged  with  nearly  ten  times  the  original 
quantity  of  salt,  and  thus  add  half  a  mulion 
of  florins  to  the  saline  revenue  of  the  Grown. 
And  this  problem  Inspector  Knorr  has  most 
successfuliv  resolved,  as  the  visitors  at  Riss- 
ingen  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
before  the  close  of  tne  season." 

The  following  facts,  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  Goring,  are  obtained  from 
Dr.  Granville's  descnption :  —  **  Rfty-eight 
rods,  part  of  which  are  of  iron,  and  a  part  of 
wood,  have  been  used,  each  thirty-four 
feet  in  length ;  those  of  wood  having  the 
advantage  of  being  of  less  weight."  Dr. 
Granville's  account  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture of  the  works  :  —  * 

'*  Three  series  of  concentric  tubes  are 
sunk  at  various  lengths  into  the  bore,  cor- 
responding with  the  depths  of  salt-water 
strata  to  oe  dealt  with.  The  largest,  ^ve 
inches  in  diameter,  descends  not  lower 
than  330  feet,  and  serves  to  keep  out  all 
superficial  waters  of  slender  saline  preten- 
sions, as  well  as  to  maintain  the  sides  of 
the  bore  or  walls  intact.  The  next  concen- 
tric tube  descends  to  1740  feet,  immersed  in 
the  water  which  lies  over  the  rock-salt,  and 
is  three  inches  in  diameter ;  while  the  third, 
or  innermost  tube,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
descends  to  the  depth  of  1900  feet,  immersed 
actually  into  the  stratum  of  rock-salt.  The 
united  length  of  these  tubes  is  3970  feet. 
They  are  made  of  wrought  plates  of  brass, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  turned  up, 
dovetailed  at  their  edges,  and  solderea  ; 
and,  having  been  subjected  to  a  pressure  of 
fifty  atmospheres  perpendicularly,  and  to 
that  of  10,000  lb.  weight  longitudinally, 
they  have  resisted  both  forces  without  giving 
way.  These  tubes  were  manu&ctured  by 
Klett,  of  Nuremberg ;  and  are  very  credit- 
able to  the  state  of  industrial  art  in  that 
part  of  Germany.  They  have  cost  15,000 
florins,  or  $6000. 

"  If  we  designate  the  largest  tube  by  the 
letter  A,  the  next  by  B,  and  the  central  by 
C,  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  practical 
operation  by  which  Mr.  Knorr  has  resolved 
his  problem;  simply  remarking  that  the 
area  of  B  and  C  is  co-equal,  whiie  that  of  A 
is  larger.  It  is  through  the  latter  that  the 
water,  upheaved  by  the  carbonic  gas,  is 
ejected,  and  received  at  its  fall  in  a  suit- 
able Bowune  basin  or  reservoir  around  the 
bore.  Thence  it  is  pumped  by  water-wheel 
pumps  to  the  top  of  the  gradiren  hausen^ 
which  stand  much  higher,  and  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance,  as  described  at  length 
in  my  volume  on  Kissingen.  By  being 
made  to  fall  from  the  top  of  these  hausen 
several  times  through  many  series  of  thorn 
bushes,  the  water  not  only  oecomes  concen- 
trated to  nine  per  cent  of  salt,  but  is  like- 
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wise  freed  from  all  impurities.  In  this  new 
condition  the  water  has  acquired  the  highest 
solvent  power  for  acting  on  the  rock-salt ; 
and  accordinelj,  by  means  of  a  powerful 
horizontal  hydraulic  press,  it  is  forced  down 
the  tube  B,  till  it  reaches  the  region  of  the 
rock-salt,  which  it  dissolves,  charging  itself 
with  27  per  cent  of  salt  (that  is,  with 
27  lb.  or  salt  in  every  hundred  pints  of 
water),  and  then  ascends  through  the  in- 
nermost tube  C,  in  virtue  of  the  same  pres- 
sure exerted  continuously  over  the  said  tube 
B;  and  not  only  ascends  to  the  surface, 
but  even  as  high  as  80  feet  from  the  sur- 
face into  a  reservoir ;  whence,  by  a  natural 
fkU,  it  goes  to  feed  the  salt-pans  in  the 
boiling-houses,  for  immediate  crystalliza- 
tion, and  the  result  is  an  exquisitely  pure, 
white,  and  crystalline  salt. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  observe  that 
tube  A,  through  which  the  water,  vnth 
three  per  cent  of  salt,  is  u{)heaved  by  the 
fOLBj  wul  be  in  continuous  action,  by  day  and 
by  night,  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of 
water  for  salt-making  in  the  maimer  de- 
scribed ;  but  that  the  jet  d^eau,  which  forms 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  will  only 
be  allowed  to  take  place  now  and  then 
during  the  season,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  numerous  visitors ;  among  whom,  this 
year,  Kissingen  has  the  honor  of  reckoning 
several  crowned  heads,  and  ministers,  or 
diplomatic  notabilities,  enough  to  constitute 
a  political  congress  ;  not  forgetting  the 
fairer  part  of  the  Ragozi  worsnippers,  at 
whose  nead  stands  pre-eminently  the  truly 
amiable,  highly  popular,  and  gracious  Queen 
of  the  country."' 

LITEBAST  H0TE8. 

Thb  author  of  the  pleasant  series  of 
books  which  has  been  republished  here,  — 
the  "  Oplvies,"  ••  Olive,"  and  the  "  Head 
of  the  Family,"  —  is  a  Miss  Muloch  :  her 
name  has  not  been  attached  to  her  novels 
in  this  country.  They  are,  particularly 
the  last,  very  agreeable.  An  English  critic 
speaks  of  Miss  Muloch  as  possessing  *'  a 
great  dft  of  eloquence,  and  a  considerable 
power  m  the  dramatic  presentation  of  char- 
acter." 

A  German  author,  the  Countess  d'Agoult, 
has  written  several  novels  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Daniel  Stem.  She  has  vnritten 
under  this  name,  following  the  example  of 
George  Sand,  *'  A  History  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848,"  and  a  romance  entitled  "Ne- 
Uda,"  in  which  she  has  idealized  herself, 
and  branded. her  truant  lover,  Franz  Liszt. 


there  are  entirely  suspended.  It  will  be 
•decided  next  spring  in  what  way  the  Col- 
lege shall  be  rebuilt ;  and,  untd  then,  no 
measures  will  be  taken  with  regard  to  in- 
struction. 

The  whole  of  the  main  btdlding,  and  the 
south  wing,  axe  entirely  destroyed.  The 
whole  of  tne  valuable  library  of'^four  thou- 
sand volumes  or  more  was  saved.  This 
library  includes  some  valuable  early  editions 
of  the  classics  and  the  Fathers.  The  libra- 
ry-room was  destroyed  ;  but  there  was  time 
enough  to  carry  the  books  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  origin  of  the  fire,  which  was  first  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  upper  stories,  some 
hours  perhaps  after  it  had  first  lighted,  is 
still  quite  unknown.  The  students  were  at 
recitation  at  the  time. 


The  damage  at  the  conflagration  of  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester, 
was  so  great,  that  the  Literary  Exercises 


Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  published,  in  a 
handsome  quarto  volume,  a  description  of  the 
Mastodon  Gismteus.  The  volume  is  beau- 
tifully printed,  and  illustrated  with  engra- 
vings of  various  parts  and  the  whole  of  the 
animal.  In  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  North  American  Mastodon,  Dr.  Warren 
has  noticed,  in  this  volume,  other  subjects 
connected  with  Mastodon  history.  He  has 
had  every  opportunity  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject thorougtily ;  and  the  public  vrill  be 
much  indebted  to  him  for  giving  them  the 
results  of  his  studies  respecting  these  wcm- 
derful  remains  of  a  distant  age. 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

AinBworth,  W.  H.     Mervyn  Clithmore.     Paper, 

60  cts.     H.  LoDg  A  Brother. 
Barney,  Miss.     Evelina.     12mo,  cloth,  60  ets. 

Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York. 
Clifford  Family,  The.    A  Tale  of  Uie  Old  Dominion. 

12mo,  paper,  75  cts. ;   cloth,  $1.     Harper   A 

Brothers,  New  York. 
Crosland,  Mrs.  Newton.    Lydia,  a  Woman's  Book. 

12mo,  cloth,  76  cts.    Ticknor,  Reed,  A  Fields, 

Boston. 
Dickens,  Charles.    Home  and  Social  Philosophy; 

second  series.     No.  15,  Putnam's  Library. 
Eastman,    Mary    H.      Aunt    Phillis's  (^in,  or 

Southern  Life  as  it  Is.     12mo,  paper,  60  cts.; 

cloth,  75  cts.     Lippincott,  Qrambo,  A  Co.  Phi- 
ladelphia. 
Heirs  of  Randolph  Abbey,  The.    Paper,  25  ets. 

Stringer  A  Townsend,  New  York. 
Lee,  D.  E.    The  Master  Builder,  or  Life  at  a 

Trade.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.    J.  S.  Redfield,  New 

York. 
Men  of  the  Times,  The,  or  Sketches  of  living 

Notables.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.    J.  S.  Redfiel^ 

New  York. 
Senmies,  Lieut.  Raphael.    The  Campaign  of  Gen. 

Scott  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.    12mo,  cloth, 

$1.25.    Moore  A  Aiiderson. 
Stansbury,  Howard.    An  Expedition  to  the  Great 

Salt  Lake,  with  maps  and  plates.     2  vols.  8vo, 

cloth,  $4.50.    Lippincott,  Grambo,  A  Co.  Phi- 
ladelphia. 
Up  Country  Letters.     12mo,  paper,  50  cts.;  doth, 

75  cts.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.  New  York. 
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ODD  xnnnrEs. 


"  Shaipe's  Magazine"  contains  a  pleas- 
ant little  story,  written  by  Miss  iVedrika 
Bremer,  caUed  the  ''Visit,"  which  the  editor 
says  was  written  in  English  by  Miss  Bremer ; 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  alter  a 
doien  words  of  it. 


Goths  sud  many  years  ago :  <*  A  wan- 
dering activity  we  find  eyerywhere  now 
among  men.  Not  to  speak  of  sailors,  we 
see  laree  tracts  of  comitry  passed  over  by 
Nomacb :  whole  nations,  curiving  each  other 
fotward,  have  wandered  from  the  north-east 
to  the  soath-west.  Even  God  seems  to  have 
^yen  man  the  inclination  to  wander,  when, 
in  order  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  he  scattered  the  human  race  aU 
oyer  the  world.  This  malediction  or  bless- 
ing has  now  passed  over  the  whole  race ;  and 
in  aU  classes  of  civilized  society  we  see 
numerous  vranderers,  such  as  students, 
searchers  into  nature,  travellers  of  many 
kinds  as  Yorick  very  delicately  explains  to 
us,  trade-apprentices,  pedlars,  merchants, 
Jews  (that  people  who  have  more  than 
any  other  laborea  under  the  penalty  of  eter- 
nal wanderers,  and  of  whom  neither  good 
nor  bad  is  to  be  said),  artists,  professors, 
who  are  called  from  one  university  to  an- 
other, missionaries,  farmers  who  go  from 
one  estate  to  another,  officers  of  state  who 
are  sent  by  their  governments  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another,  soldiers,  ambassadors,  and 
eyen  vranderins;  princes,  some  with  good 
intentions  like  Hadrian,  or  great  numbers  of 
others  as  conquerors,  and  the  poor  people 
who  are  driven  out  by  this  last-named 
dass.'* 

If  the  German  philosopher  had  lived  till 
the  present  day,  ne  would  have  seen  no 
reason  to  change  his  opinion.  The  wander- 
ing disposition  of  man  is  in  no  degree 
checked  since  his  time.  The  immense  emi- 
grations from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  from 
East  to  West  in  this  country,  show  this. 
Wandering  princes,  too,  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  number:  some  with  their  ovm 
consent,  and  many  without,  are  seen  stray- 
ing round  the  world.  At  this  very  season 
and  in  our  own  city,  When  do  you  go,  and 
where  ?  are  the  questions  to  be  asked  and 
answered  at  every  comer. 

Cotton  Mather  says  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, "  What  is  a  l4BAjy  in  true  and  old 
En^ish,  but  a  Loaf  dian ;  that  is,  a  Bread 
Server,  or  one  that  vnll  ^ve  loaves  of  bread 
to  the  indigent? " 


Thb  power  of  association  of  ideas  was 
curiously  illustrated  in  t^e  first  trial  of  Mr. 


Paine's  Ventilating  Car  on  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad.  In  honor  of  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  the  ves- 
sels which  catch  the  dust  in  the  ventilators 
were  filled  with  difierent  perfumes,  colome, 
patchouli,  jockey-dub,  bergamot,  &c.  The 
air,  of  course,  came  to  the  passengers  tinged 
wit^  these  luxurious  odors ;  but  so  unused 
are  people  to  fragrance  in  a  railroad  car 
that  every  one  complained  of  the  disasree- 
able  smeU,  until  informed  of  the  source  from 
whence  it  came. 


We  hope  to  give  an  account  in  our  next 
number  of  the  valuable  invention  for  venti- 
lating cars  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  above. 
It  is  in  operation  on  the  New  lork  and 
New  Haven  Railroad,  in  eight  cars,  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers  in  them.  The 
contrast  between  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
passengers  who  leave  one  of  these  cars,  and 
the  dusty,  forlorn  look  of  those  who  step 
dovm  from  cars  unprovided  with  this  conve- 
nience, is  very  laughable  to  those  who  win 
by  it. 

So  strong  is  the  draft  into  the  ventila- 
tors  that  not  only  dust  and  cinders,  but 
seeds,  flies,  and  dor-bugs,  in  great  numbers, 
are  caught  in  the  receiving  vessels  of  water. 
On  one  occasion,  a  little  bird  was  dravm  in 
by  the  current,  and  submerged. 


Several  notices  of  new  books  and  com- 
munications, from  valued  correspondents, 
are  unavoidably  omitted,  and  will  appear 
shortly. 

THE  ATHEHAETm  OALLEBT. 

The  Athenaeum  Gallery  has  been  re-opened 
for  the  season,  vnth  many  agreeable  addi- 
tions. In  the  numerous  rooms  of  the 
picture-gallery  there  is  now  displayed  a 
groat  variety  of  pain  tines,  of  every  school 
and  aee.  lUie  Diisseldorn  Gallery  forms  one 
part  of  the  attraction ;  while  the  apartments 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Athenseum 
a£R)rd  a  large  collection  of  valuable  pictures. 
Among  these  last  are  some  of  the  old 
standards,  which,  in  new  lights  and  difier- 
ent positions,  are  made  to  unfold  new 
beauties.  A  &vorite  Madonna,  by  Page, 
has  this  advantage  of  a  stronger  light  in 
its  new  position.  There  are  a  number  of 
paintings  by  modem  artists,  that  were 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  last  year, 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  greet  again. 

Three  painting  by  Hunt,  of  which  we 
gave  some  descnption  in  a  former  number 
of  "  To-day,"  are  here  very  well  placed. 
These  are  exceedingly  attractive  :  —  The 
Prodigal  Son,  firom  its  power  and  strength 
of  expression ;  The  Bohemian  Girl,  firom 
its  ^pealing  and  winning  beauty ;  and  The 
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Hurdy  Gurdy  Boy,  firom  its  brilliant  joyous- 
ness ;  and  all  from  their  effectiTe  and  mar- 
vellous coloring.  Two  portraits,  by  Ames, 
are  finely  executed,  and  directly  recognized 
as  the  scarcely  counterfeit  presentment  of 
two  of  our  most  respected  citizens.  Sereral 
engravings  of  puntings  by  Sohefier,  and 
The  Def^  Christ  and  Christas  Oonsolator 
by  Sche£fer,  are  exhibited  here.  But  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  catalogue  names,  when 
a  visit  to  the  Athenaeum  itself  cannot  &il 
to  show  something  in  the  variety  it  exhibits 
to  ^ratify  any  special  taste. 

£i  the  Diisseldorff  Gallery,  there  are  the 
oool  landscapes,  with  their  renreshine  waters ; 
the  warm,  glowing  oolorinf  of  Miiller's  Ma^ 
donna,  and  a  deucacy  of  finish  worthy  of 
study  in  each  painting. 

Brackett's  celebrated  group  of  the 
Wrecked  Mother  and  Child  is  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  sculpture-room.  The  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  figures,  the  sense  of  the 
repose  that  they  have  reached,  which  is 
expressed  in  them,  take  away  from  the 
sadness  of  the  subject.  Another  attraction 
in  the  sculpture-room  is  a  graceful  statue, 
representing  **  Silvia,"  by  l^to  AngeUni, 
or  Naples.  It  would  seem  that  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  description 
from  which  the  idea  of  this  figure  is  taken, 
in  the  Aminta  of  Tasso.  But  the  artist 
has  very  exquisitely  and  delicately  carried 
out  the  conception  of  the  poet ;  and  the 
result  of  his  efibrt  cannot  oe  better  por- 
trayed than  by  going  back  from  the  sculp- 
tured copy  to  the  poetical  original,  which 
we  transcribe  here  :  — 

'*  lo  la  trond 
Lk  presflo  la  oittade  in  quel  gran  prati, 
Ove  fra  stagui  giaoe  on'  isoletta, 
Sovra  essa  on  lago  limpido  e  tranqnillo 
Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 
Vagheggiar  se  medesina,  e*n8ieme  inBieme 
Ghieder  oonsiglio  all'  aoqae,  in  qaal  maniera 
Dispor  dovesse  in  sulla  fronte  i  orini, 
£  Bovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  sovra  *1  velo 
I  fior,  ohe  tenea  in  grembo;  e  spesto  8p«M0 
Or  prendeva  un  Ugustro,  or  una  rosa, 
£  I'accostara  al  bel  candido  collo, 
Alle  guanoie  vermiglie,  e  do'  colori 
Fea  paragone;  e  poi,  siooome  lieta 
Delia  vittoria,  lampeggiava  un  rise 
Che  parea  ohe  dioesse ;  *  lo  pur  vi  vinco, 
Nd  porto  voi  per  omamento  mio, 
Ma  porto  voi  sol  vergogna  vostra, 
Perchd  siveggia  quanto  mi  cedete.' " 

*'  I  found  her 
There,  near  the  city,  in  those  meadows  broad, 
Where  'mid  still  waters  a  small  island  lies. 
And  thereupon  a  clear  and  tranquil  lake. 
O'er  this  she  hung,  all  in  the  attitude 
Of  gazing  at  herself  with  fond  regard, 
And  seeming  to  take  counsel  of  the  water 
How  to  dispose  upon  her  brow  her  hair. 
Upon  her  hair  her  veil,  and  on  her  veil 
The  flowers  which  in  her  lap  she  held;  and  oft 
Would  now  a  snow-white  privet,  now  a  rose, 
Bring  near  her  fair  neck  or  her  vermeil  cheek. 
And  thus  oompare  the  hnea  ;  then,  as  if  glad 


To  find  her  o?m  victorious,  a  smile 

Would  lighten  o'er  her  face,  as  she  would  say, 

*  Ton  I  surpass;  nor  wear  I  you,  fair  flowers, 

For  my  adornment,  but  to  prove  to  yofu 

How,  to  your  shame,  your  beauty  yields  to 


mme. 


»  » 


HAFOLEOV  AHB  JOSEPEIHS. 

The  last  number  of  '<  The  London  Qoarteriy 
Review  "  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Memoirs  of  Count  Mollien,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  financial  afiEairs  of  France,  under 
Napoleon.  This  book,  which  was  prepared 
by  Count  Mollien  before  his  death,  has  not 
been  published ;  but  the  writer  in  the  above- 
named  journal  has  had  access  to  it,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  countess.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  we  quote  from  the 
*' Keview,"  shows  that  Napoleon,  elevated 
as  he  was  in  position,  shared  in  the  troubles 
that  be£Ekll  otner  men :  — 

'*  It  was  about  this  time  that  an  occur- 
rence took  place,  which  reveals  a  singular 
portion  of  the  secret  history  of  the  epheme- 
ral court  of  the  young  empress.  Napoleon, 
who  esteemed  tew  people,  never  gave  un- 
limited confidence  to  a  human  being ;  but, 
if  any  one  at  all  touched  the  springs  of  his 
affections,  it  was  Josephine.  Nor  did  this 
interest  cease  after  his  divoroe,  though  it 
was  somewhat  tried,  and  not  very  mildly 
expressed,  when  her  extravagant  habits 
continued  to  annov  him.  Josephine  had 
an  allowance  of  three  miUions  of  firancfl 
(£120,000),  when  she  retired  to  Malmaison ; 
but,  before  a  year,  she  was  aeain  in  debt. 
Napoleon  then  addressed  to  M^lien  a  letter, 
in  which  he  said,  —  '  It  is  proper  that  you 
should  send  secretly  for  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine^s  intendant,  and  teU  him  confi- 
dentially that  nothing  will  be  paid  him  in 
future  until  he  dve  proof  that  there  are  no 
debts;  and,  as  I  will  have  no  jesting  on 
this  matter,  I  shall  hold  him  responsible. 
You  will  tell  him  that  no  payment  inll  be 
made  on  the  first  of  January,  without  a 
written  certificate  that  there  are  no  debts. 
I  am  informed  that  the  expenses  of  this 
house  are  irregular :  you  must  therefore 
see  this  man ;  for  it  would  be  deplorable 
that  the  Empress  Josephine  should  have 
debts,  insteaa  of  laying  by  two  millions  a 
year  as  she  ought  to  cb.  Take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Empress  Josephine 
yourself,  and  hint  to  her  that  I  expect  her 
house  to  be  managed  with  order,  and  that 
I  shall  be  supremely  displeased  if  it  be  not« 
The  Einpress  Louise  has  100,000  crowns 
(£12,000)  and  never  spends  that  sum :  she 
pays  her  bills  once  a  week,  goes  without 
new  gowns  if  that  be  necessary,  and  suffers 
privations  to  avoid  having  debts.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Empress  t^sephine's  house- 
nold  ought  not  to  exceed  one  million.  If 
there  are  too  many  horses,  cut  them  down. 


LTDIA,  OR  A  WOMAN'S  BOUK. 


The  EmprsM  JoHUphii 

idchildren,  for  whom  she  tmgbt  to  la; 


baa  children  and 

rdchildren,  for  whom  she  tm; 
MoUisD  executed  thia  taA 
leoeiTing  his  report,  N^Kileon  insictod  still 
farther  on  the  nTiDga  to  be  made  for  her 
Gunilj, — adding  that  they  oaght  not  to 
depeDd  en  him  alone ;  and  then,  for  once, 
in  a  somewhat  broken  voice,  — '  Je  Biiis 
mortel,  et  plus  qa'  on  autre.'  (I  am  mor- 
tal, more  eren  than  other*. )  The  empress 
had  etied  on  healing  thete  remonstrances, 
and  compluned  that  she  oould  no  lonmr 
pay  penfiODS  to  some  old  soldiers,  probablj 
of  the  Tojalist  par^.  Napoleon  said, '  You 
should  not  hare  made  her  or;,  though. 
Gits  me  the  namea  of  thoae  cfficers,  and 
teU  her  not  to  cry.'  Yet  how  many  tears 
this  selfisb  and  nngrateM  man  had  coet 
that  lepadiated  woman  and  the  world ! " 


TEX  vnnrsaE  davcxkb. 

Thobi  of  OUT  readers  who  remember  the 
pretty  group  of  Viennese  danoers  who  were 
in  BoBtoi  eereral  years  since,  may  be  glad 
to  bear  something  of  their  present  positum. 
A  recant  German  illustrated  paper  gives  a 
short  aoeoont  of  Madame  Weiss  and  her 
nria,  and  a  pietore  repiQseatingher  child's 
ballet  of  the  flower-dance.  The  journal 
•ays:  — 

"  Uadame  Joaephipe  Weiss  was  eight 
yekra  ago  the  ballet-mistreaa  of  the  Joseph- 
etadtar  theatre  in  ^enna,  and  wife  of  a 
eemie  actor  of  the  name  of  Weiss.  The 
anocesB  wfaioh  she  had  already  attained  by 
her  sUlfol  and  taatafiii  arrangements  of  the 
ballet  indneed  her  to  make  little  journeys  to 
exhibit  a  amall  Dmnber  of  children  who  had 
bean  pot  under  her  care  to  educate  ae  ballet- 
daneon.  Theae  suooeeded  so  well  that  they 
wen  the  foundation  of  more  extenuve  plana, 
■o  that  Madame  Weisa  in  1S44  went  to  Ber- 
lin with  ber  company,  and  then  to  Brussels 
and  ^ris,  where  a  succession  of  fortv 
repwentations,  which  were  received  with 
mat  enthuaiaam,  gained  her  at  the  same 
Suae  and  mratey.  A  cycle  of  thirty-sii  Btar- 
rinc  repceaentatianB  ofncr  miniature  ballets 
fblunrad  at  the  Italian  Opera,  London,  upon 
whieh  the  enterprinng  lady  went  to  America. 
Fornr  -'-■■^ ' 


tiie  year  1349  to  the  Euro- 
pean Oonliiient.  She  next  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  exhiUted  the  artists  trained 
under  her  care  for  sixty  theatrical  evenings. 
Sixe  tiaea  went  by  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy  bndk  to  Vienna.  Recently,  the  Chil- 
dren's Ballet  has  been  broi^t  out  with 
great  ancceaa  at  Leipsic ;  and,  aa  we  hear, 
tbeii  next  jonmej  will  be  to  St.  Peters- 


not  only  in  truning  the  indiridnals,  but  in 
groupbg  and  manceuvring  the  whole  body. 

"But  on  another  side  we  must  bear,  a 
public  and  honorable  teatimony  to  Madame 
Weisa.  We  speak  of  her  truly  motherly 
kindness  to  and  oversight  of  the  children, 
forty-eight  in  number,  now  under  her  care. 
Great  energy  is,  of  course,  neoesearv  to  mar- 
ahal  and  lead  this  Uttle,  and  onen  vrild 
Bimy,  and  not  less  art  and  wisdom  is  neces- 
sary to  do  it  kindly  and  carefiilly.  Many 
&lse  stories  have  been  circulated  about  thia 
matter.  We  have  ctxivinoed  uuraelves,  that 
all  reports  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  amia- 
ble mistress  of  this  company  have  done  her 
great  ii^astice.  When  the  little  crowd  are 
seen  about  their  mistress  in  innocent  play, 
in  constant  activity  (for  their  wardrobe  and 
all  its  requisites  are  prepared  by  the  children 
themselves),  these  euspicions  of  improper 
treatment  all  vanish  away.  It  should 
be  brther  borne  in  mind,  that  roost  of  the 
children  come  from  the  very  poorest  tamilies, 
BO  that  the  oare  for  their  bodily  as  well  aa 
mental  culture,  which  they  coufd  not  have 
had  in  the  pOMtion  in  which  they  were 
placed  br  birtn,  is  to  them  a  great  advan- 
tage. Not  only  do  the  children  earn  veiy 
conaiderable  wages,  aocordine  to  their  age, 
but  they  are  well  provided  for  in  every 
respect,  and  have  all  tbe  social  advantages 
to  be  found  in  variouB  places  where  their 
stay  is  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  avul 
themselves  of  them.  They  have  the  means 
of  future  support  g^ven  them  bv  being 
earl^  taught  the  arts  of  dress  ana  flower 
making,  knitting,  and  sewing.  By  regu- 
lar and  exact  household  arrangements,  the 
whole  are  carefully  overlooked ;  and  the  love 
vrith  which  the  former  members  of  thia  com- 
pany speak  of  their  teacher  is  a  strong 
testimony  in  her  &Tot.  At  this  time  the 
company  of  Madame  Weiss  oonsista  of  forty- 
eight  pupils  from  seven  to  seventeen  years 
old.  For  the  moat  part  they  have  been  re- 
cruited from  English  and  German  giria, 
though  there  are  among  them  some  French 
and  Italian.  The  performances  of  Madame 
Weiss's  company  are  among  the  most  inte- 
resting and  attractive  exhibitions  ever  ^ven 
at  Leipuc." 


'X 


German  paper  speaks  at  k 
wotkdeinil  ikill  of  Mada 


ITDU,  OB  A  WOlUrs  BOOK. 

Wa  make  the  following  selection  &om  the 
pages  of  Mrs.  Newton  l>oeland's  book,  now 
in  publication  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  t  Co.  to 
which  we  attracted  attention  in  our  last 
number.  U  forms  a  pleasant  description 
of  such  a  sea-shore  place  aa  many  of  our 
readers  may  have  this  summer  witnessed ; 
and  it  prasents  ^reeabiy  the  pretty  heroine 
of  thebook,  Ru£  Armitage.    This  passage 
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closes  abruptly ;  for  a  more  extended  extract 
misht  betray  the  course  of  the  story  too 
early  to  please  any  one  who  plans  reading 
the  whole  book. 

y  It  was  a  week  later  in  the  year;  but, 
by  one  of  the  caprices  of  our  much-abused 
climate,  the  weather  had  grown  milder  and 
brighter ;  and  as  Shinglebay  was  always  a 
warmer,  sunnier  spot  than  Stoneleigh,  the 
contrast  between  the  two  was  proportion- 
ately striking.    The  fine  old  trees  round 
about  the  yicarage  had  not  yet  do£fed  the 
golden  gloi^  of  tneir  autumn  suit ;  a  few 
prim    dahlias    and    late    carnations    still 
oloomed  in  the  garden;  hardy  china-roses 
put  out  their  blossoms'  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  house  ;    and    showy  chrysanthemums 
promised,  by  their  clustering  buds,  a  bright 
display  for  the  dull  days  of  December.    In 
the  distance  lay  the  ocean,  a  purple  mass, 
lightly  ploughed  by  the  wind,  ratner  than 
cleft  into  billows.     Fishermen  were  putting 
out  to  sea,  in  little  fleets,  their  wnito  or 
tawny  sails  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and 
their  prows  dipping  with  graceful  curtseys 
to  the  breeze ;  while,  towards  the  horizon, 
waving  feathers  of  smoke  told  their  story  of 
passing    steam-ships,    freighted  with  life, 
nope,  wealth,  and  power.    Above  spread  a 
few  fleecy  clouds,  and' a  blue  sky,  bright 
and  clear,  yet  looking  as  the  winter  sky 
always  does,  nearer  tnan  the  more  trans- 
parent arch  of  summer. 

**  Our  old  acauaintance,  Ruth  Armitaee,  is 
flitting  about  Mrs.  Greyson's  pretty  uttle 
garden ;  but  such  a  change  hsLB  come  over 
her,  that  she  almost  needs  to  be  re-intro- 
duced. Her  step  is  light  and  quick,  for  she 
has  the  pace  of  the  active  and  the  happy ; 
she  looks  taller,  for  her  head  is  thrown 
back,  now  that  she  has  tossed  off  her  load 
of  humiliation ;  perfect  health  impresses  ite 
own  beautiful  signet  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
light  of  happiness  is  in  her  eyes,  that 
shows  its  reality  very  often  in  the  glisten  of 
a  joyous  tear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greyson  have 
adopted  her  for  their  daughter,  until '  love  ' 
or  *  death '  do  *  them  part !  * 

"  She  is  only  gathering  a  few  flowers  for 
Mrs.  Greyson's  work-table ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  she  performs  this  simple  task 
carries  a  sort  of  home  atmosphere  with  it. 
A  garden-bonnet,  taken  from  its  peg  in  the 
lobby,  accommodfttes  itself,  from  habit,  to 
a  mass  of  curls,  that  for  the  formal  prome- 
nade require  much  closer  adjustment ;  a 
garden-shawl  is  crossed  round  her  slight 
ngure,  and  tied  —  the  ends  out  of  her  way  — 
in  a  thick  knot  behind ;  garden-gloves  pro- 
tect her  fair  hands,  as,  with  her  garaen- 
scissors,  she  appropriates  the  brightest 
flowers  she  can  fina ;  and  her  very  nice 


showy  nosegay;  but,  on  her  way  to  the 
house,  she  looks  in  on  the  poultir-yard  to 
ascertain  that  the  chickens  have  been  fed ; 
and  here  she  is  affectionately  assaulted  by 
Hector,  the  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  who, 
as  she  stoops  to  pat  him,  stretohes  his 
chain  to  ite  mil  extent,  pute  his  great  paws 
on  her  shoulders,  and,  for  his  morning 
salutetion,  knocks  back  the  garden-bonnet 
till  it  hangs  like  a  hood  from  her  neck. 
Even  Hector  considers  her  one  of  the  fiunily , 
as  a  stranger  might  see. 

'*  Leaving  her  garden  equipmento  in  the 
hall,  she  arranged  her  flowers  in  a  vase 
already  prepared,  and  carried  them  to  the 
little  drawing-room,  where,  on  a  so& drawn 
near  the  window,  reclined  the  invalid  lady. 

"  *  Thuik  you,  my  love,*  said  Mrs.  Grey- 
son,  half-rising  to  admire  the  flowers, — 
'  what !  mignonette  still !  Is  it  your  man- 
agement of  the  garden,  or  what,  that  per- 
suades the  flowers  to  stey  vnth  us  so  long  ? ' 

"  *  The  lovely  weather,  dear  aunty '  (this 
was  the  name  that,  somehow  or  other,  had 
been  dropped  into  —  the  formal  *  Mrs.' 
seemed  so  cold  to  both  parties) ;  *  it  is  the 
lovely  weather  that  keeps  the  flowers  with 
us  so  long.  Indeed,  aunty,  you  should  go 
out  this  morning,  it  would  do  you  so  much 
ffood  :  do  let  me  take  you  a  ride  ?  I  know 
Mr.  Greyson  is  too  busy  to  go;  but  you 
know  I  can  drive  old  Madge  beautifully, 
and  Hector  is  begging  so  hard  for  a  run.  I 
can  feteh  down  your  cloak  and  warm  boote, 
and  every  thing  you  want,  so  that  you  shall 
not  be  the  least  bit  tired  in  the  world.' 

"  '  We  must  go  out,  by  and  by,'  said  Mrs. 
Greyson  ;  '  for  there  is  a  letter  from  Mark 
this  morning :  he  is  coming  down  to  us  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  we  may  as  well  go  and 
meet  him  at  the  stetion.' 

*<  Ruth  clapped  her  hands  with  a  child- 
like gesture.  Uer  spirite  were  so  high,  — 
what  with  the  home-happiness  so  newly 
tested,  and  the  exhilarating  weather,  —  that 
this  news  seemed  an  overflowing  drop  of 
joy;  and  yet  some  strange  consciousness 
flushed  her  cheek  with  a  deeper  rose  the 
next  moment,  and  for  a  little  vmile  she  was 
speechless.  At  last  she  broke  the  silence 
by  a  mere  common-place,  and  her  voice 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  tone,  as  she 
said,  —  *  Is  my  cousin  quite  well  ? ' 

'*  *  I  hope  so.  It  is  a  very  short  letter : 
read  it,  my  dear,  if  you  like.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, something  has  vexed  him,  from  what 
he  says  about  his  anxiety  to  have  our  ad- 


vice. 


WABE'8  ALL8T0H. 

When,  before  his  death,  Mr.  WiUiam  Ware 
announced  his  intention  of  delivering  some 
lectures  on  the  genius  of  Mr.  Allston,  as 
it   exhibited  iteeu   in   his   paintings,  the 
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annoancement  was  received  with  general 
satiafactioii.  It  was  generally  known,  that 
behind  Mr.  Ware's  exquisite  command  of 
the  English  langoase,  and  the  very  source 
of  his  fiicility  of  word-painting,  was  a  strong 
love  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  his  professional  studies,  he  had  developed, 
and  which  showed  itself  on  every  occasion. 
His  last  published  work,  on  '*  The  European 
Capitals,  '  was  the  memorial  of  a  journey  ta 
Europe,  in  which  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  treasures  of  art  in  the  European 
galleries. 

No  one  can  look  back  to  '*  Zenobia,"  Mr. 
Ware^s  best  book,  without  recalling  the 
lingering  love  with  which  he  describes  the 
triumphs  of  architecture  and  of  sculpture 
which  adorned  that  queen's  magnificent 
capital. 

We  have  often  heard  his  friends  express 
the  vrish  that  his  whole  life  had  oeen 
devoted  to  the  painter's  art.  If  it  had 
been,  we  should  have  lost  much  in  our  litera- 
ture which  is  now  classical ;  so  that  the  if 
is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  consider.  It  is 
a  satisfaction  that  to  such  a  man,  who 
knew  Mr.  Allston,  and  prized  his  genius, 
there  should  have  &llen  the  duty,  dis- 
chait^  with  a  loving  enthusiasm,  of  the 
careral  criticism  of  his  works  and  his 
genius,  while  the  memoir  of  the  great 
master  was  firesh,  and  while  it  was  not 
difficult  to  study  his  master-pieces. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ware's  sudden  death, 
the  MSS.  of  these  lectures  were  ready  for 
their  delivery.  They  have  now  been  printed ; 
and,  in  a  week  or  two,  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Phillips  k  Sampson,  from  early 
sheets,  in  advance  of  publication,  we  are 
able  to  make  the  following  extracts  :  — 

"  The  work  of  Mr.  Aflston,  which,  as  I 
think,  was  his  most  successful  one,  in 
point  of  expression  of  emotion  and  state  of 
mind  through  the  countenance,  is  that 
which  is  caUed  the  Death  of  King  John. 
This  is  an  unfinished  picture ;  but,  thoueh 
unfinished  in  respect  to  the  accessories,  the 
design  is  determined,  the  composition  com- 
plete, and  expresses  well  the  whole  subject, 
the  forms,  and  even  the  costume,  roughly 
indicated  with  the  great  masses  of  Lght 
and  shade ;  but  the  heads  of  both  the  pnn- 
cinals  and  the  subordinates,  with  the  lines 
or  expression,  finished,  almost  to  the  venr 
final  touches;  —  at  least,  had  it  lain  with 
me  to  determine,  I  should  not  have  dared 
to  allow  even  the  artist  himself  to  have 
either  added  or  subtracted  a  line,  or  a  point 
of  light,  shade,  or  form,  so  felicitous  al- 
ready are  the  countenances  of  the  different 
groups,  in  the  various  shades  of  their  ex- 
pression. In  depicting  the  scene,  Allston 
followed  Shakspeare  rather  than  Hume,  in 
killing  the  king  by  poison,  administered  by 
a  monk,  and  representing  Prince  Henry  as 


a  full-grown  man,  who  was  but  nine  years 
old;  unless,  perhaps,  by  the  tall,  melan- 
choly figure  over  the  dyinz  king  be  intended 
the  Bastard  of  the  play,  the  son  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  by  Lady  Faulconbridge.  This 
seems  more  probable,  as  it  was  to  him,  just 
returned  from  France  with  news  fi)r  the 
king,  that  the  monarch  addresses  his  dying 
words :  — 

<  0  oouain  !  thoa  art  oome  to  set  mine  eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked  and  bomedy 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  shoold 

sail. 
Are  tamed  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair; 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  see'st  is  but  a  clod. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.' 

''  The  king,  as  he  dies,  expresses  in  the 
agony  of  the  countenance  some  portion,*  at 
least,  of  that  inner  misery  of  the  heart 
which  could  not  but  torment  the  conscience 
of  one  who  had  comi^itted  every  crime,  and 
been  guilty  of  every  meanness*  possible  to 
humanity.  But,  notwithstanding  that  all 
those  who  are  standing  by,  silent  observers 
of  the  scene,  could  haraly  have  felt  other- 
wise than  as  all  must  feel  at  witnessing  the 
close  of  so  vile  a  life,  it  is  a  touch  of  truth 
in  nature  in  poet  and  painter,  that,  at  that 
awful  moment  which  swallows  up  every 
other  feeling,  however  just  and  warrantable, 
in  deep  commiseration  —  (the  sinner's  own 
horrors  of  remorse  are  enough  for  him)  — 
for  themselves,  they  can  only  be  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  ifSTctch  who  reviews 
such  a  life,  and  whom  such  a  future  awaits ; 
and  there  is  not  one  face  in  all  the  surround- 
ing groups  that  is  not  marked  by  lines  of 
the  tenderest  pity,  mixed  with  awe,  from  the 
female  and  the  monk  bending  toward 
the  dying  man,  up  to  Prince  Henry.  All 
are  expressive  of  the  deepest  humanity; 
and  firom  such  faces  gathered  around  him, 
the  passing  soul  could  not,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  but  have  caught  at  a  new  argu- 
ment of  the  mercy  of  (Sod,  from  witnessing 
such  expressions  of  it  in  the  countenances 
of  imperfect,  sinful  men.  If  man  be  thus 
pitiful,  must  not  God  be  more  so!  The 
whole  design  of  the  picture  is  one  of  great 
truth  and  simplicity,  —  perfectly  sets  forth 
the  scene ;  and,  had  it  been  completed, 
would  have  redounded  largely  to  the  fame 

of  the  artist 

*'  There  was  no  subject,  perhaps,  of  which 
he  was  so  fond  (and  it  agreed  with  the  de- 
licacy and  refinement  of  his  mind),  and 
repeated  so  oilen,  as  ideal  female  heads ; 
not  exactly  repetitions,  of  course ;  but,  while 
all  the  accidents  of  the  picture  varied,  the 
main  thought  was  one  and  the  same  ;  the 
type  was  the  same,  the  individual  difibrences 
at  the  same  time  such  as  to  give  an  air  of 
newness,  if  not  originality,  to  each  particu- 
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lar  Babjeot.    It  is  what  would  be  called  an 
inexpressive  countenance,  or,  at  most,  a  ru- 
minating, introspective  one ;  but,  save  in  a 
single  instance,  the  Rosalie,  really  one  with- 
out expression ;  and,  in  the  Rosalie,  no  ex- 
pression of  joy  or  grief  or  melancholy,  or 
any  other,   so  determinate  that  any  two 
persons  would  agree  as  to  the  meaning  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.    The  merit  of  this 
class  of  pictures,  and  it  is  very  great,  —  they 
are  his  greatest  works,  I  suppose,  —  is  that 
of  objecte  of  still  life,  in  a  state  of  such  ab- 
solute repose,  silence,  abstractedness,  do 
they  live.     Life  seems  almost  dead.     The 
Roman  Lady  is  as  if  suddenly  stiffened  into 
a  sort  of  living  death,  the  very  possibility  of 
motion  gone,  but  otherwise  beautiful,  with 
the  full  flush  of  life  and  health.     Giving  up 
expression,  animation,  and  they  are  miracles 
of*  beauty  and  grace,  —  the  very  perfection 
of  the  art  of  painting.    If  Leonardo  Da  Vin- 
ci's Mona  Lisa,  which  he  was  four  years  in 
painting,  deserved  the  immortality  which 
nas  been  awarded  to  it,  much  more,  at  least 
equally,  do  the  Beatrice,  the  Rosalie,  the 
Valentine .     And  if  the  picture  of  Leonardo's 
mistress  could  not  be  purchased,  though 
covered  thick  with  gold,  even  deeper  shoiud 
it  be  piled  for  the  Valentine.   In  my  opinion, 
there  is  not  existing  a  picture  of  this  class, 
which,  for  the  ments  of  art,  stands  higher 
than  this.    The  picture  of  Leonardo's  just 
named,  Rafiaelle's  Fornarina,  of  the  Tribune, 
Titian's  Flora,  all  so  celebrated ;  not  one 
possesses  in  superior  perfection  the  qualities 
which  make  a  work  oT  art  supremely  beau- 
tiful,—  a  transcript,  absolutely  perfect,  of 
the  most  beautiful  nature.     This  marvellous 
perfection  lies  in  the  color,  repose,  natural- 
ness, simplicity  of  the  figure. '   The  drawing 
is  aU  true,  the  forms  a&  graceful,  and  the 
objects  of  still  life,  whatever  they  may  be, 
simple  almost  to  barrenness;  yet  is  the 
gemus  lavished  upon  the  color  so  remark- 
able, that  it  must  ever  remain  one  of  the 
chief  works  of  the  artist,  if  not  his  chiefest, 
scarce  ever  equalled  by  any  artist  of  any 
time,  and  never  surpassed.     This  may  seem 
an  extravagance .     But  it  will  no t  be  though  t 
so,  if  it  is  considered  that  this  superiority  is 
affirmed,  not  of  the  composition,  invention, 
or  form,  but  of  the  color.     All  is  excellent 
and  vrithout  fault,  but  it  is  in  the  color  alone 
that  this  amiizing  perfection  is  asserted  and 
claimed  ;  and  if  it  be  further  considered  that 
to  this  quality  of  excellence  in  painting  many 
are  almost  insensible,  many  blind,  and  many 
incapable  of  judging,  for  want  either  of  a  feel- 
ing for  color,  or  of  cultivation  in  that  particu- 
lar respect.  This  is  undoubtedly  that  element 
in  beauty  which  requires  both  a  natural  eye 
for  color,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  cultivation 
in  the  way  of  comparison  of  one  work  with 
another  and  with  nature,  to  enable  one  to 
detect  and  then  feel  the  secrets  of  that 


beauty  that  so  enchants.  Until  after  a  ^ood 
deal  of  such  comparison  and  study,  but  little 
difference  would  be  discerned  between  the 
coarse  red  and  white  of  a  great  deal  of 
Stuart's  work  — with  very  few,  though 
magnificent  exceptions  —  or  the  glassy,  ar- 
tificial surfi&ce  01  the  French  and  German 
painters,  and  that  mysterious  mingUng  of 
nues  to  produce  the  very  tint  of  nature,  and 
efiect  a  breathing  life,  that  spreads  such  an 
indescribable  charm  over  the  Valentine. 
The  lines  where  grace  and  comeliness  of  form 
reside  are  comparatively  obvious,  and  almost 
alike  obvious  to  all,  comprehended,  moreover, 
at  a  glance.  Color,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
its  perfection,  is  neither  seen  nor  enjoyed  at 
once ;  its  hidden  beauty  not  even  guessed. 
Just  as  mere  style  in  writing  is  so  often 
overlooked,  and  rarely  felt  in  its  depths,  but 
by  a  few  who  make  it  a  study ;  so  in  very 
many,  in  respect  both  to  color  and  style, 
there  is  an  aosolute  insensibility :  there  is 
the  want  of  a  sense  of  perception,  as  there 
is  oftentimes  the  want  of  a  sense  for  certain 
odors,  and  to  poetic  beauties. 

"  IN  wsDio  TUTiBSDnrs  mis." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  TO-DAT. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  don't  doubt,  that,  if  your 
thoughts  upon  seeing  the  above  hackneyed 
quotation  in  my  hand-vmting  should  be 
uttered,  the  language  would  be  something 
like  this :  '*  A  batch  of  moral  reflections 
from  that  garrulous  old  friend  of  mine! 
Strange  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  taste,  he  should  think  such  a  com- 
munication suited  to  the  character  of  my 
periodical !  Does  not  its  name  alone  plainly 
say  to  him  and  his  whole  tribe,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  accursed  old  heathen  whom 
he  is  so  fond  of  quoting,  —  *  Procul,  procul, 
abeste,  0  profani '  ?  The  cacoethes  loquendi 
has  long  been  one  of  his  glaring  mults ; 
but  one  would  have  supposed  that  his 
natural  indolence  would  have  saved  him 
from  that  kindred  error,  the  cacoethes  scri- 
bendi.  However,  it  will  please  him  to  see 
his  rusty  old  common-places  in  print,  and 
it  is  hard  to  get  copy  this  hot  weather." 
Ah !  Mr.   Editor,  there  are  some  other 

Siople  besides  Joey  B.  that  are  very  s/y. 
asn't  it  been  the  height  of  my  ammtion 
to  get  something  into  the  paper?  And 
did'nt  I  know  that  in  this  insufierable  season 
you  would  be  pressed  for  copy,  and  let  my 
article  go  in  without  reading  it?  To  be 
sure,  I  have  no  new  truths  to  advance ;  no 
old  ones  to  present  in  new  aspects,  clothed 
with  new  forms,  or  provided  with  new  illus- 
trations; and,  therefore,  you  will  say, 
ought  to  keep  my  peace.  But  semper  ego 
lector  tantum^  Must  I  always  read  the 
paper,  and  never  be  read?  I  submit  that 
there  is  a  show  of  justice  even  in  my  case ; 
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and  80  I  am  determined  to  bring  together 
and  big  m,  so  to  speak,  in  some  way,  under 
the  quotation  which  I  began  with,  the  ran- 
dom and  desultory  reflections  of  an  after- 
noon. 

*  *  Avoid  extremes, ' '  says  Horace,  and  with 
I  him  a  great  many  more  ancient,  wiser,  and 
better  men  than  he.  The  precept  has  been 
echoed  in  the  ears  of  men  in  every  age ; 
and  yet  very  few  seem  to  obey  it.  Now, 
it  must  be  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
thingp  in  the  world  to  find  some  such 
8im|M6  rule  by  which  to  regulate  one's  life 
and  nractioe  ;  and  it  is  a  question  with  me 
whether  or  not  it  is  best  to  adopt  this.  It 
seems  to  be  true ;  and  that,  it  wiU  be  con- 
ceded, is  one  great  recommendation  in  its 
&vor ;  and  yet  mankind  seem  to  have 
avoided  it  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  pollution. 
We  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  Whigs  or 
Democrats,  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  Con- 
servatives or  Radicals,  old  Fogies,  or — what 
shall  I  say  t  —  any  thing  you  please,  — 
Yoone  America,  tt  is  impossible  that  we 
should  all  be  right ;  auite  as  impossible  that 
one  half  of  us  should  be  right,  and  the 
other  half  wrong.  And  yet  Sie  latter  pro- 
position is  the  one  we  are  constantly  main- 
taining. How  much  more  likely  is  it,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  the  truth  lies  between  these 
extremes,  where  all  the  sages  say  it  does,  — 
a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  find  that  you  have  quartered 
yourself!  How  you  will  sustain  yourself 
there,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  hope  you  will 
prove  more  successful  than  I  have  been; 
out,  at  present  you  occupy  an  interesting 
position.  This  rule  of  avoiding  extremes 
has,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  great  au- 
thority in  its  fiivor.  It  is  the  cardinal 
prindple  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle. 
Virtue  with  him  is  nothing  but  harmony 
among  the  passions,  —  equilibrium,  —  so 
mudi  of  this  passion,  so  much  of  that,  —  so 
much  wrath  and  so  much  sweetness, — 
so  much  industry  and  so  much  indolence,  — 
no  extreme  views, — the  golden  mean ,  — what 
the  Romans  would  call  ne  quid  ni?ms,  — 
what  Aristotle  did  caU  to  meson,  or  the 
middle  point.  Cicero  was  filled  with  the 
same  sentiments.  Horace  was  continually 
reiterating  them. 

M  Xfl  admiruri  prope  res  eit  una,  Numioi 
Solaqoe,  qiuB  poasit  (kcere  et  seryara  beatam.*' 

And  again,  •— 

**  Inflmi  sapiens  nomen  ferat  SBqnas  ioiqui. 
Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtatem  si  petat  ipsam.'* 

And  again,  — 

**  Est  modoB  in  rebus  sunt  certi  denique  fines 
Qooa  ultra  citraque  neqnit  oonsistere  rectum." 

And  so  we  might  go  on.  Cicero,  by  the  way, 
had  a  curious  reason  for  espousing  the  doc- 
trine in  question,  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
state  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 


not  be  fiuniliar  with  the  fact.  His  feme, 
a  lawyer  and  orator,  was  one  of  the  dearest 
objects  of  his  ambition,  and  he  cultivated 
the  talents  which  led  him  to  eminence  in 
these  characters  with  the  greatest  care; 
and,  as  the  philosophy  in  question  places 
truth  in  the  middle  point,  in  order  to  de- 
fend it,  one  must  refute  both  extremes ; 
and  the  habit  of  doing  this  begets  that 
fiicility  of  speaking,  on  either  or  £K)th  sides 
of  a  question,  which  is  iso  valuable  to  a 
lawyer.  He  therefore  firankly  declared, 
that  one  great  object  he  had  m  view,  in 
adopting  this  doctrine,  was  to  acquire 
facility  in  speech  and  argument ;  •—  said 
that  it  was  the  parent  of  copiousness  and 
elegance ;  and  that  he  owed  his  fame  as  an 
orator  much  more  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Academy  than  to  the  rules  of  the  rhetori- 
cians. ''  Itaque  mihi  semper  AoademisB 
consuetude  de  omnibus  rebus  in  contrarias 
partes  disserendi,  non  ob  eam  causam  solum 
placuit,  quod  aliter  non  potest  ouid  in 
quaoue  re  verisimile  sit  inveniri,  sea  etiam 
quoa  esset  ea  maxima  dicendi  exercitatio. 
Tiuc.  Quast.  ii.  3.  Ego  autem  &teor,  me 
oratorem,  si  modo  sim,  aut  etiam  auieunque 
sim,  non  ex  rhetorum  o£5cinis,  sea  ex  Aca- 
demiae  spatiis  extitisse.  De  Orat,  sub  init. 
Nos  ea  pnilosophia  plus  utimur,  qusB  peperit 
dicendi  copiam.    Trowrn,  Paradox,^' 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  although  this  doctrine 
seems  to  be  so  well  founded  both  in  reason 
and  authority,  yet  there  are  great  difficul- 
ties and  discomforts  connected  with  the 
practice  of  it,  as  you  will  probably  agree  if 
you  have  been  trying  it.  I  said  somewhere 
above  that  it  was  a  question  with  me  whether 
or  not  to  adopt  this  doctrine,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  thing  to  me ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  been  acting  upon  it  for  the  last  six 
months ;  and  this  has  occasionally  been  the 
source  of  so  great  chagrin,  and  constantly 
of  so  much  inconvenience,  that  the  question 
with  me  now  is  whether  or  not  it  is  not  best 
to  give  it  up.  In  &ct,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  ap- 
proaching the  conclusion  that  it  was  never 
mtended  that  we  should  adopt  this  principle 
as  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  this  for  several 
reasons.  First,  because  so  very  few  persons 
make  it  a  rule  of  action ;  and  upon  so  obrious 
a  consideration  as  this  I  need  not  enlarge. 
Secondly,  because  those  who  do  are  mis- 
conceived and  misjudged.  You  are  charged 
with  halting  between  two  opinions,  with 
having  no  mind  of  your  own,  or  with  being 
afiraid  to  commit  yourself.  It  is  true  that 
to  avoid  extreme  riews  is  the  habit  alike  of 
the  fool  who  has  no  opinions,  the  coward 
who  is  afraid  to  express  any,  and  the  knave 
whose  selfishness  prevents  him  firom  decla- 
ring any,  as  well  as  of  the  philosopher  who 
perceives  that  such  opinions  are  more  or 
less  than  the  truth ;  and  the  latter  is  most 
commonly  referred   to  one   of  the  former 
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classes  of  men.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Editor,  those 
who  adopt  this  rale  of  action,  quorum  pars 
magna  fill  y  at  once  seem  to  thomselves,  and 
are  regarded  by  others,  as  the  most  uninte- 
resting and  iinsympathizing  of  mortals. 
While  a  member  of  this  party  or  that  party, 
of  this  clique  or  that,  all  went  on  well.  I 
enjoyed  the  society  of  my  companions :  they 
enjoyed  mine.  We  met,  talked,  and  lauehed ; 
but  now  we  see  each  other  seldom,  and  then 
we  have  a  cold,  formal  time ;  and  all  this  in 
consequence  of  this  new  theory  of  mine. 
Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Editor,  our  errors, 
weaknesses,  I  had  almost  said  our  sins,  are 
as  much  the  sources  of  our  mutual  happi- 
ness as  our  virtues.  We  must  take  strong 
views,  express  strong  opinions,  enter  fully 
into  each  other's  feenngs,  or  else  we  become 
at  once  tame  and  dull.  But  the  worst  thing 
that  has  happened  to  me  is  that  my  new 
theory  has  completely  overthrown  me  with 
the  ladies,  and  bids  fair,  unless  I  discard  it, 
and  that  speedily,  utterly  to  destroy  my 
prospects  and  hopes  in  that  q^uarter.  One 
might  infer  a  priori  that  such  pnnciples  would 
not  recommend  him  to  a  race  of  creatures  so 
earnest,  so  vivacious,  so  excitable  as  they ; 
but  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  be  taught  by  the 
bitter  lessons  of  experience.  A  few  eve- 
nings since,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 

party  out  at    Mrs. .      Knowing  the 

dangers  with  which  I  should  be  encompassed 
upon  this  occasion,  I  trembled  at  mv  fore- 
bodings of  the  result ;   and,  while  driving 
out,  1  endeavored  to  fortify  myself  by  re- 
peating over  the  maxims  and  aphorisms  of 
the  great  masters.    I  entered  the  parlors, 
put  on  an  air  of  philosophical  calmness,  and 
regarded  with  the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent 
spectator  the  stream  of  beauty  and  gayety 
that  swept  by  me.     Polking,  of  course,  in 
the  present  stote  of  the  public  taste  respect- 
ing that  amusement,  not  to  mention  the 
present  season  of  the  year,  I  could  not  think 
of;  and  sol  made  several  determined,  des- 
perate, but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  engage 
m  conversation,  selecting  as  a  measure  of 
prudence  the  most  ancient  females,  and  be- 
cause they  seemed  most  in  harmony  with 
my  creed :    some  of  them  I  judged  to  be 
contemporaiy  with   its  first  introduction. 
But  even  these  disgusted  me  with  their 
vivacious  nonsense,   and   I  wearied   them 
with  my  obsolete  stupidity.     Just  then,  I 
saw  opposite,  in  all  that  unspeakable  love- 
liness —  whom,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  think  ?  — 
her,   with   whom,  in  an  early  number  of 
"  To-Day, "  you  recounted  your  galling  mis- 
fortune m  not  meeting,  and  over  which  I 
chuckled  with  an  excusable,  though  unchris- 
tian delight,  —  need  I  add.  Miss  Firstrate? 
I  thought  I  might  trust  myself  with  a  short 
interview ;  but  one  thing  led  to  another,  and 
a  walk  was  soon  proposed  through  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  adjoining  the  mansion.     As  I 


walked  through  the  hall  with  that  enchant- 
ing creature  on  my  arm,  my  bosom  was  like 
a  cauldron  of  contending  emotions.  Within 
it  was  ragine  a  sublime  conflict  between 
nature  and  pnilosophy ;  and,  as  we  passed 
down  the  outer  steps,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  left 
the  Rubicon  behind  me.  A  finend  has  since 
described  to  me  the  unearthly  pallor  which, 
to  his  great  alarm,  he  then  saw  upon  my 
countenance.  I  said  to  myself  almost  au- 
dibly, "  Beware,  A.  B. ,  be  firm,  be  composed ; 
nil  admirarif  meden  agan,  nequid  nimis, 
to  meson.  But  these  magical  words, 
e£^tive  on  all  other  occasions,  I  found 
powerless  on  this.  One  by  one  I  felt  the 
outposts  of  my  philosophy  yielding.  My 
extraordinary  appearance  and  behaviour 
gave  rise  in  my  fair  companion  to  the  bus- 

Eicion  of  illness  ;  a  notion  which  I  gently 
ivored,  and  so  got  excused.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  my  apartment,  I  recovered  my 
composure  and  my  prindples;  but  the 
incident  has  led  me  to  make  a  serious 
examination  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
latter  rest.  My  mortification,  however,  is 
not  yet  passea.  Some  of  my  mysterious 
expressions  must  have  escaped  me  on  that 
unfortunate  evening;  for  I  have  since  re- 
ceived several  anonymous  notes  written  in  a 
hand  too  delicate  for  a  gentleman's,  and 
directed  to  Mr.  N.  Q.  Nimis,  and  to  other 
eojually  significant  personages.  I  acquit 
Miss  J^rstrate  of  this  piece  of  cruelty,  mr  I 
know  she  is  incapable  of  it ;  but  I  suspect 
she  must  have  told  the  incident  to  some  of 
her  mischievous  friends. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  going  to  give 
up  this  wretched  creed ;  for  it  cannot  be 
that  which  Heaven  intended  we  should  all 
adopt.  The  variety,  the  contrast,  and  the 
connictt  which  we  see  around,  has  spread 
an  infinite  charm  over  the  face  of  nature  ; 
and  a  similar  variety,  contrast,  and  conflict 
in  our  opinions,  tastes,  and  education,  has 
lent  the  same  interest  and  the  same  charm 
to  human  life.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not 
upon  things  that  are  essential  that  we 
differ.  Upon  all  great  questions  and  great 
sentiments  the  human  heart  beats  every- 
where with  a  concordant  pulsation;  and 
difiS3rences  arise  chiefly  in  our  manner  of 
viewing  them,  in  the  forms  in  which  we 
embody  them,  and  in  the  measures  which 
we  found  upon  them.  These  difierences  are 
perhaps  the  result  of  weaknesses ;  but  the 
latter,  as  we  see,  are  inseparably  connected 
with  our  joys,  and  thus  serve  to  illustrate 
that  Goodness  which  has  made  our  imper- 
fections one  of  the  sources  of  our  happiness. 
You,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  conductor  of  a 
neutral  journal,  and  it  belongs  to  you  to 
take  the  middle  course.  I  have  expressed 
my  gratification  at  this,  for  a  reason  which 
is  obvious  afler  what  I  have  said  respecting 
my  misfortunes. 
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BOUGHmG  IT  IN  THE  BUSH,  or  Life  in  (V 
oadft.  By  Mrs.  Moodie.  3  rols.  l%aac,  stiff 
pKper  ooTers,  50  ots.;  eloth,  80  ots.;  forming 
▼olt.  12  and  13  of  •<  Fatauun's  Semi-MonihlT 
Iihrmry.»* 

<*  Mrs.  Moodie  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Agnes  Strick- 
Isad,  the  pofralar  and  aooomplished  historical  bio- 
gn^iber.  This  work  is  a  narrative  of  seven  years' 
exerticm  and  adventure.  Severer  hardships  and 
trials  were  perhaps  never  endured  for  so  long  a 
period  bj  one  of  her  sex.  We  read  with  admira- 
tkm  and  deep  sympathj  of  her  presenoe  of  mind 
and  iDfcrepidi|v  upon  many  trying  oecasions;  yet 
this  strange  Robinson  Crusoe  like  existence  had 
its  joys  as  well  as  its  sorrows.*' —  Blackwood. 

STRAY  LBAVIS  FROM  AK  ARCTIC  JOUR- 
NAL,  or  ffighteen  Months'  Voyage  in  Seareh 
of  Sir  John  franklin's  Expedition,  in  the  years 
1860-61.  By  Lient.  S.  Osbom.  12mo,  paper 
eover,  26  cts. ;  cloth,  40  cts. ;  forming  vol.  14 
of  ««PatDam's  Seni-Monthly  library." 

**  A  smart  book  by  a  smart  officer,  who,  eschew- 
ing all  attempt  at  fine  writing,  polished  periods,  or 
learned  disquisitions  on  quMtions  relating  to  mag- 
netism or  meteorology,  prints  such  portions  of  his 
journal — written  in  a  seamui-like  style — as  are 
best  calculated  to  interest  the  inquirer  into  the 
perils  and  mysteries  of  Arctic  navigation.  We  re- 
oofl^uae  in  oar  author  the  true  spirit  of  Arotio  explo- 
."  —  Atheiuatm. 


UPJOHN'S  RURAL  ARCHTTBCTURE.  De- 
sicns.  Working  Drawings,  and  Specifications  for 
a  Wooden  Chiu^  and  other  Rural  Structures. 
By  Richard  Upjohn,  Architect.    Oblong  4to. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  series 
of  designs  for  cheap  but  substantial  buildings  for 
the  use  of  parishes,  schools,  Ac.  The  drawings 
are  plain  aiKi  practicable,  and  accompanied  with 
speeificataons,  «c. 

RURAL  HOURS.  By  Miss  Cooper.  Fourth  edi- 
tion.   1 2mo,  cloth,  $1 .  26. 

''This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  we 
have  lately  taken  up." —  Evening  Pott, 

DOLLARS  AND  CENTS.  By  Amy  Lothrop. 
Fourth  edition.    2  vols.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

**  The  new  novel  under  this  title  which,  in  spite 
of  the  name  of  *  Amy  Lothrop '  which  appears  on 
the  title-page,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  the 
work  of  the  same  hand  that  wrote  *  The  Wide, 
Wide  World '  and  *  Queeohy.'  As  far  as  we  have 
read  it,  it  oontains  constant  resemblance  to  the 
styleof  this  writer;  but  it  strikes  us  as  a  much 
better  book  than  either  of  them.  The  rural  loenes, 
which  predominate  in  it,  are  admirably  drawn; 
the  ehaxaoters  have  great  individuality  and  fresh- 
ness; and  the  whole  construction  of  the  story  is 
much  more  arUstio  than  either  of  the  two  other 
stories.  It  deserves  a  wider  popularity  than  either 
of  them  hat  obtained."  —  PhUadefy/da  Evtmng 
BuiUtm. 


QUEBCHY.  By  the  Author  of  ••The  Wide,  Wide 
World."  The  Fourteenth  Thousand.  2  vols. 
12mo,  doth,  $1.76. 

"  <  Queechy '  b  indeed  a  work  of  unoommon  inte- 
rest and  ability."  —  Boston  Traveller. 

**  The  simple  beauty  and  deep  interest,  enlivened 
by  true  humor;  the  unobtrusive  but  earnest  spirit 
of  piety  Mid  truth  that  pervade  <  Queechy,'  com- 
mend it  to  all."—  Literary  World. 

SCENES  AND  THOUGHTS  IN  EUROPE.  By 
Qeorge  H.  Calvert.  Second  series.  12mo,  cloth, 
63  cts. 

SCENES  AND  THOUGHTS  IN  EUROPE.  First 
series.    New  ediUon.     12mo,  cloth,  60  cts. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  with  Special  Referenoe  to 
the  Physical  Education  of  Girls.  By  Elisabeth 
Blaokwell,  M.D.  12ino,  paper  cover,  26  cts. 
Being  vol.  2  of  *'  Putnam's  Series  in  Popular 
and  Practical  Science." 

These  lectures  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  author's 
medical  studies.  They  are  written  in  a  popular 
and  pleasing  stylo,  and  embody  much  valuable  and 
instructive  information  on  the  subject. 

THE  OPTIMIST.  Bv  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  A 
Series  of  Essays.  New  edition.  12mo,  cloth, 
75  cts. 

A  BUCKEYE  ABROAD,  or  Wanderings  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Orient.  By  Samuel  S.  Cox. 
Second  edition.  1  vol.  12mo.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   $1.26. 

**  We  have  read  this  book  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction.  In  his  vigorously  ornate  style,  we 
recognise  much  of  the  glowing  force  of  GiMtion." — 
Providence  Journal, 

SWALLOW  BARN  ;  a  Sojourn  in  the  Old  Domi- 
nion. By  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy.  Illustrated 
with  twenty  fine  engravings  on  wood,  from  ori- 
ginal designs  by  Strother.  Second  illustrated 
edition.    In  one  large  vol.  12mo,  clotii,  $1.60. 

<•  We  have  always  regarded  *  Swallow  Bam  '  as 
one  of  Uie  very  highest  efforts  of  American  mind. 
It  is  exquisitely  written,  and  tiie  scenes  are  vividly 
described.  Its  features  of  Vir^nia  life  and  man- 
ners are  the  best  ever  drawn.  The  work  is 
eminently  a  splendid  edition.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  interesting  production."  —  Lndnjille 
Journal. 

HORSE-SHOE  ROBINSON,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory 
Ascendency.  By  John  P.  Kennedy,  author  of 
"Swallow  Bam."  Revised  edition,  with  two 
vignettes  by  Darley,  and  a  new  Introduction. 
In  one  handsome  volume,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 
Also  an  edition  in  2  vols.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.76. 

**It  comes  nearer  to  the  standard  of  Cooper's 
American  tales  than  any  other  we  know  of;  but  it 
is  not  at  all  in  imitation  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  American  novels."  —  Cumming*a  Evening 
Bulletin. 
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ICttDf  snlt  MuUi  MoTfliiS. 


WiU  he  published  August  20. 
MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  or  Sketches  of  living 
Notables :  Authors,  Architects,  Artists,  Com- 
posers, Demagogues,  Diyines,  Dramatists,  Engi- 
neers, Journalists,  Ministers,  Monarchs,  Novel- 
ists, Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicians,  Preach- 
ers, Savans,  Statesmen,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
Warriors.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Contain- 
ing nearly  900  Biographical  Sketches. 

And  on  August  25. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDER,  or  life  at  a  Trade. 
By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  auUior  of  *<  Summerfleld, 
or  Life  on  a  Farm."    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

Septembtr  1. 
HAGAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.    By  Alice  Carey, 
author  of   "Clovemook,"    "Lyra,  and    other 
Poems,'*  Ac.     1  vol.  12mo. 

September  10. 
PHILOSOPHERS  AND  ACTRESSES.     By  Ar- 
s8ne  Houssaye,  autiior  of  "  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century."    2  vols.  12mo,  doth, 
$2.50. 

afiUcentls  ^tthlCsfielr. 

I.  — HALLECK'S    POETICAL  WORKS.     Only 

complete  edition.     12mo,  $1. 
n.— KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  FRANCE.— By  H.  W.  Herbert.     12mo, 

$1.25. 
m.  — TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

75  cts. 

IV.  — LILLIAN  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Praed.     $1. 

V.  —  BRONCHITIS,  AND  KINDRED  DISEA- 
SES.   $1. 

VI.  — CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Her- 
bet.    $1.25. 

Vn.— LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  ByAUce 
Carey.     75  cts. 

VIII.  —  ISA,  a  Pilgrimage.  By  Caroline  Chese- 
bro.    $1. 

IX.  — LECTURES  AND  MISCELLANIES.  By 
Henry  James.     $1.25. 

X.— TALES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  HUN- 
GARY.    Pulssky.    $1.25. 

XI.  — MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  Houssaye.  2  vols. 
$2.50. 

XU.  — THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  Edited  by 
Bon  C^ultier.     75  cts. 

XIII.— AYTOUN'S  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS.    $1. 

IN     PRESS. 

L  — ANCIENT  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHA- 
RAOHS.  By  John  Kenrick.  2  vols.  12mo. 
$2.50. 

n.— THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.  By 
H.  W.  Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

m.  — MICHAUD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES.    3  vols.  12mo,  maps.    $3.75. 

IV.  — FATHER  MARQUETTE'S  DISCOVERY 
AND  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY.     1  vol.  8vo.    Maps. 

v.— OUTLINfiS  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSI- 
OGNOMY.  By  J.  W.  Redfield,  M.D.  8vo, 
illustrated. 

VI THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT.  By  Caro- 
line Chesebro.     1  vol.  12mo. 

J.  S.  REDFIELD, 

Clinton  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  WILSON  &  SON, 

22,  SOEOOL  STBSET, 
BOSTON. 

«  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  author  of  probably  the  best 
system  of  Punctuation  extant,  and  is  a  thorough 
and  accomplished  master-printer.  His  office  is 
well  supplied  with  presses,  types,  and  other  oon- 
veniences,  for  doing  Job  Mid  Book  Printing  in  the 
most  approved  manner.'*  —  Bostoti  TraveUer, 


A  TREATISE 

OK 

ENGLISH    PXJNOTXJATZON, 

WITH 

nCnU  on  ^toot«3fteiaiins,  4^c 

Price  75  cents. 

«  The  title  of  this  book  is  a  very  full  ezposiUon 
of  its  contents,  and  a  reader  of  it  will  be  equally 
surprised  and  instructed  by  tiie  unount  of  know- 
ledge— good,  useful  knowledge — which  its  peru- 
sal will  impart.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
masters  and  pupils  of  all  our  high  schools  and 
academies." — Christian  Examiner* 

Published  and  for  Sale  by 

JOHN  WILSON  ib  80N» 

22,  School'Streel,  Boston, 

NEARL.V      RE  ADV. 

A  NEW  EDITION 

or 

HAIKS  HAP  OF  HEW  mOLABS, 

Carefully  revised  and  eorreeted  to  ike  Present  Tims, 
A      M  A  P 

or  Tus 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES : 

Xaane,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Xusaehu- 
■etts,  fihode  leland,  and  Conneetieiit; 

WiiA  the  Aijamnt  ParU  ^f 
NE>A^    VORK    AND    OANAOA. 

BY  NATHAN  HALE. 


This  large  Map  (44  by  37  inches)  contains  the 
State,  County,  and  Town  lines ;  all  the  Railroads 
completed  to  the  present  time,  and  the  principal 
Highways;  together  with  the  Natural  Features  of 
the  Country. 

The  present  edition  has  been  so  completely  re- 
vised, since  the  original  publication,  in  aocorcUoice 
with  the  recent  surveys  and  improvements,  that  it 
is,  in  feet,  almost  a  new  map. 

Price,  Colored,  Varnished,  and  mounted  on  Roll* 

ers,  or  in  a  neat  Cloth  Case,  $4; 

in  Sheets,  $2.50. 

For  Sale  at  6y  Cong^eaa-streety  Boetom* 

A  Wferal  Discount  to  Agents  and  Dealers, 
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JOHN    BARTLETT, 

CAM  BRIDGB, 

■AS  J0aT  FVBUtHID 

fSi  iHUmorUl  oC  t|ie  late 
BE7.  JOHN  SNELLDTO  FOFEIV,  D.&. 

Late  ZDoi  Froffa»or  of  Greek  litonton  in 
HuTud  UnlTerritjr. 

XDITED  BT 

CORNELIUS   C.   PBLTON, 
Bb  SucocMor  In  Offloe. 


MR.    NORTON'S 
TRACTS  COirCERinra  CHBI§TIA1IITT« 

The  Tracts  oont^ed  in  this  yolame  are :  — 
1.  *< Defence  of  Liberal  Christianity;"  2.  Inangn- 
ril  Diaconrse,  delirered  in  1819,  on  the  *<  Extent 
and  Relationa  of  Theology;"  3.  "Thoaghts  on 
Tnie  and  False  ReUgion ;  "  4.  "Views  of  Cal- 
rinism,"  in  reply  to  ui  article  in  the  Christian 
Spectator;  5.  Discoorse  on  the  "Latest  Form  of 
InfideUty,"  delirered  In  1839;  6.  "Remarks  on 
the  Modem  German  School  of  Infidelity,"  the 
larger  part  of  which  consists  of  new  matter;  7. 
"On  the  Objection  to  Faith  in  Christianity,  as 
resting  on  Historical  Facts  and  Critical  Learning." 

Hie  whole  forms  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages, 
of  which  abont  one-fourth  consists  of  new  matter. 
The  articles  on  Calrinism  and  German  Infidelity 
have  received  the  principal  additions. 


BOOKS    RECENTLY     PUBLISHED. 

LATHAM'S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  revised  by  Prof.  F.  J. 
Child.    16mo,  cloth. 

EXAMINATION  OF  DRUGS,  MEDICINES, 
AND  CHEMICALS.  By  C.  H.  Peiroe,  M.D. 
Examiner  of  drugs  for  the  port  of  Boston.  12mo. 

STOCKHARDT'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMIS- 
TRY. With  300  iUustrations  in  copper.  Fifth 
thousand. 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  o^  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLOBS,  CAHVAS,  BSUSHES, 

Airo 
ARnrieTa'     N/iAireRi  Ai.a 

Qf  every  Deeer^tUm  ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY) 
95f  CornhMIlf  BiMton.. 


WKfiiU  i9Lo\intdiin  Scenrrs* 


OAKES'S 


WHITE  MOUNTAIN  SCENEBT. 

Embracing  Nineleen  Views  m  Sixteen  Lcarge 
£ngravinge,  tu  foUowe :  — > 

1.  View  from  the  "Giant's  Grave,"  near  the 

Mount  Washington  House; 

2.  Mount  Crawford,  and  the  Crawford  House; 

3.  The  Notch,  with  the  Willey  House; 

4.  The  Lower  Cascade  in  the  Notch ; 

6.  The  Gate  of  the  Notch,  with   the   Notch 
House; 

6.  The  Falls  of  the  Amonoosuck,  near  the  Mount 

Washington  House; 

7.  The  Granite  Cliffs  of  the  Falls  of  Amonoosuck ; 

8.  The  Franoonia  Notch,  with   the   Lafayette 

House; 

9.  Profile  Mountain  at  Franoonia; 

10.  The  Profile  Rock; 

11.  The  Basin  at  Lincoln; 

12.  The  Flume  in  Lincoln; 

13.  Nancy's  Bridge; 

14.  Mount  Crawford; 

15.  The  Notch  near  Mount  Crawford; 

16.  View  of  Uie  Mountains  from  Bethlehem,  N.H ; 

17.  View  of  the  Mountains  from  Mount  Pleasant; 

18.  View  of  the  Mountains  from  Tuckerman*s 

Ravine. 

The  above  are  printed  on  large  paper,  and  are 
neatly  and  substantially  bound. 

Prices  :  boards,  $3 ;  flexible  covers,  gilt  edges, 
$3.50;  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $4. 

Published  by  CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  iu  CO. 

Ill,  WASHDraTON  Strekt, 

BoanroN. 

BOSTON  EVENINO  GAZETTE. 


TWO     EDITIONS. 

FiBST  EDiTTOir  (for  the  Conntiy)  ....  Sftturday  Morning. 
SscovD  EantoM  (fbr  the  City) SoncUj  Morning. 


S(  Eoral  Weeftlf  Xetospaper, 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  BT  W.  W.  CLAPP,  JB. 

IH  THS 

QRANinre  buildinq, 
Comer  of  Devonshire  and  Water  Streets. 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Gazette  is  circulated 
at  an  early  hour  Sunday  morning  —  in  tiie  city 
proper,  Rozbury,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  East 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Cambridgeport — by  regu- 
lar carriers.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  with  the  latest  news  by  special 
telegraphic  despatches.  Advertisements  inserted 
conspicuously. 
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HAW-THORNK'B     NBW    WORK. 


THE     BUTHKDATiFi    RODANCE. 

JUST    PUBLI8HSD. 

1  Tol.  16mo.    Price  75  oento. 
4000  CoplM  cold  la  Six  D«yc« 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRKM. 

«  Having  read  Hub  work  oarefolly,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  rank  it  above  both  the  *  Scarlet  Let- 
ter '  and  the  *  House  of  the  Seven  Gbkbles,'  in 
depth,  fertility,  and  precision  of  thought;  in  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  characterisation  and  descrip- 
tion; in  power  of  imagination;  in  sly,  sure,  genial 
touches  of  humor,  and  masterly  strokes  of  wit  and 
irony." — BotUm  TVatiscr^. 

« It  is  beautifully  written,  and  its  periods  fall 
like  natttre*8  music  on  the  ear,  sweetly  and  sadly.*' 
—Timet. 

«It  is  not  only  written  with  much  vigor  of 
thought,  but  is  also  eminently  suggestive  to  its 
readers,  —  a  peculiarity  of  all  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
works  of  fiction."  —  Boston  Atlas, 

**  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  this  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  popular  book  of  the  season."  — 
Cambridge  Chrotucle, 

**  No  living  American  writer  has  the  same  use 
of  language." — Newport  News, 

**  There  is  a  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression, 
a  simplicity  and  naturalness  and  originality,  a 
bright  way  of  sajring  bright  things,  that  acts  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  charm  that  is  well 
nigh  irresistible."  —  Albany  Argus. 

**  That  exquisite  polish  of  language  peculiar  to 
Hawthorne  covers  every  page  of  Uie  book,  which, 
as  a  mere  literary  composition,  independent  of  its 
interest,  it  is  pleasant  to  read." — Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

"This  book  is  a  fresh  coinage  of  real,  living, 
thinking,  talking,  acting  mortals,  from  the  prolific 
mint  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  unsurpassed  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  main  characters  in  it  are  sketched 
witii  so  much  truth  and  vigorous  distinctness  of 
individuality,  that  the  reader  sees  them  palpably 
before  his  &ce,  and  talks  witii  them,  as  he  rapidly 
turns  the  pages  of  the  intensely  exciting  volume." 
— Buffalo  Courier, 

"  We  regard  it  as  the  very  best  book  Mr.  Hawt 
thome  has  yet  written."  —  Boston  Bee, 

«Life  and  manner  do  not  pass  within  Haw- 
thorne's sphere  without  eneoonterlng  his  acute 
observation,  nice  discrimination,  and  keen  criti- 
cism; and  not  for  cavil  at  what  they  are,  rather 
than  at  what  they  should  be ;  but  for  that  wisdom 
which  is  man's  best  teacher,  —  the  example  or  the 
warning  of  experience." — Worcester  Palladium. 

**  Certainly,  on  the  whole,  we  deem  it  inferior 
to  none  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  writings;  and  it  will 
probably  have  a  still  wider  circulation  than  any  of 
his  previous  works."— 5a/em  Gazette. 
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Eteh  number  oontains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  sekset 
advertisements. 

Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  five  oents  each.  Subsariben  in 
Bo^on,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  can  hmve 
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in  cloth  or  paper. 
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ATHEN>CUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

OF 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

IS  vow  OnV  IS  THB 

CAUERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON     STBXET. 

Far  the  Committee  on  the  ftne  Arts, 

CHARLES  FOIi^OM, 

LibrarioH. 
Admissioii,  29  CMits.    Season  Tickets,  50  centi. 


€f)e  jDusstlHort 
OALLEBT   OF  PAINTINGS 


IB  HOW  ON  EXHIBITION 


At  THI 


ZREMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


TENTH     SEASON 


Thjh  UufETK  if  the  Urgest,  most  valuable,  and 

best  arranged  in  thb  eoontry.    It  oomprLscs  no  less 

than 

flerea  JMSttrtnt  Mvueninsy 

to  which  has  been  added  the  present  year,  besides 
the  ounstant  daSlj  aooomalation  of  articles,  ono- 
hair  of  the  oelcbrated 

PEALE'S   PHILADELPHIA   MUSETM, 

■welling  the  already  immense  coUeotion  to  up- 
wttrd*  of  Haif  *  Milium  ArticU*,  —  the  greatest 
anu>ant  of  objeeia  of  interest  to  bo  fuand  together 
at  any  one  place  in  Americas — and  an  entirely 

Ncto  Aall  of  W&iLV  Statuarjp, 

cue  hnndred  feet  in  length,  filled  to  its  entire  oa- 
pAcity  with  Wax  Figures  of  the  size  of  life,  in 
groope  and  dngly,  nnmbering  over  two  hundred. 

*^*  Mnsenm  open  day  and  erening.  Hall  of 
gtatoary  open  till  7 1  p.v.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
at  C^  o'clock.  Performances  commence  at  74 
o*eluck.  Admission,  25  ots.  Seats  reserved  for 
SO  cts.     Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12|  cts. 


ATHEN^UM    BUILDING, 

BEACON     O-TREET*. 

Admlnance,  25  cents.     Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 
Open  tkrougkout  the  dajf^  and  on  Wedneeday  evening. 

It  ABZa  8' 

NEW  ENGLAND  GALLERY 

or 

(Drnamtntiil  (Smbrjoibtrits, 

NOW    OPEN    FOR    EXHIBITION 

AT 

AMORY     HALL, 
Room  Mo*  5. 


Single  admission,  25  cents ;  six  tickets  for  $1« 

Teachers  of  Public  Schiwls  admitted  free,  u^ien  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  of  thiir  clasMes, 

€freat  anH  fHarbrUous  Slttraction. 

UPWARDS   OF 

ffOO    liEARMED    CANARY    BIRDS! 


EXTRAORDINARY     POWERS     OF 

VEHTBILOQUISK, 

WONDERFUl  FEATs'"oF  NATURAL  IA6IC, 

AT   AMOBY   HATiTi, 

BY  STGNOR  BLITZ, 

Every  Evening  during  the  Week,  and  on  IVednei- 
day  and  Saturday  Afternoons, 

ConniBting  of  Wonders  in  Natural  Magic,  Re- 
markable Performance  of  the  Iieamed  Canary 
Birds,  and  Laughable  Scenes  in  Ventriloquism. 

py  Admission,  2r>  cents;  Children,  half  price. 
Doitrs  open  at  7  o'clock;  to  eommence  at  4  to  8. 
Afternoons,  at  2  o'clock;  to  oommenoe  at  3. 


. 


■      *         «■ 
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[No. 


Dalualile  anii  Sinprtant  W^xk5, 


RECENTLY  IMPORTED  BT 


LITTLE,     BROWN,     &     CO. 


112,  Waahington  Street,  Boeton. 


DODSLEY'S  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  complete 
from  it4  Commencement.  92  yols.  8to>  half 
oalf,  gilt  backs. 

THE  ANNUAL  BIOGRAPHY  AND  OBITU- 
ARY.    21  Tols.  8?o,  half  calf,  gilt. 

VALPY»3  DELPHIN  CLASSICS,  complete.  ICO 
vols.  8yo,  morocco. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  comploto  to 
January,  1852.    94  toIb.  8vo,  half  oalf. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  complete  to 
January,  1852.    89  vols.  8to,  half  calf. 

THE  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW.  16  vols. 
8vo,  half  calf,  gilt  backs. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  WORKS.  Bishop  Ileber's 
edition.    15  toIs.  8vo»  tree-marble,  calf. 

POPE'S  WORKS,  with  a  life  by  Roscoe.  New 
edition.    8  vols.  8vo,  portrait,  calf,  gilt. 

LUCY  AIKEN'S  MEMOIRS.  6  vols.  8yo,  half 
oalf,  gilt  backs. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS,  including 
his  life  and  Corrospondenoo.  Edited  by  Simon 
Wilkin,  F.L.S.    4  vols.  8vo,  portrait,  calf,  gilt. 

LAS  CASAS'  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON.  4  vols. 
8vo,  maps  and  plates,  half  oalf,  gilt  backs. 

FORRES'S  ORIENTAL  MEMOIRS.  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  Atlas,  4to,  half  calf,  gilt  backs. 

KNIGHT'S  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS.  7  vols, 
royal  8vo,  half  morocco. 

MUSEUM  DISNEIANUM;  being  a  Description 
of  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles,  Specimens 
of  Ancient  Bronsc,  and  various  Ancient  Fictile 
Vases,  in  the  possession  of  John  Disney,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  Ae.    4to,  numerous  plates. 

WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
GEORGE  n.    3  vols.  8vo,  portraits. 

HUME  AND  SMOLLETT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND.   10  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gilt  backs. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE, 
BART.    4  vols.  8vo,  calf. 

STUART'S  DICnONARY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.   3  vols.  Svo,  plates. 


THE  MANSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
OLDEN  TIME.  By  Joseph  Nash.  4  vols, 
folio,  numerous  colored  plates,  half  morocco. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  from  the 
.Earliest  Times  to  tho  Taking  of  Alexandria 
by  Octavianus;  comprising  the  History  of  the 
Asiatic  Nations,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Mace- 
donians, and  Carthaginians.  By  B.  G.  Nie- 
buhr.  Translated  from  the  German  edition  of 
Dr.  Marcus  Nicbuhr,  by  Dr.  Xieonhard  Schmits, 
F.R.S.E.    3  vols.  8vo. 

TJalualile  SLtlantn, 

FOR   BALE   DT 

LITTLE,    BROWN,    &    CO. 


or-    / 


JOHNSTON'S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS;  a  Series  of 
Maps  and  Illustrations  of  the  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution of  Natural  Phenomena    Folk>,  halT 
morocco,  $32. 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  with  the  Divisiona 
and  Boundaries  carefully  colored;  constructed 
entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraved 
Sidney  Hall.  New  edition,  revised  and  oor< 
rected  tram,  tho  best  authorities.  Aooompanied 
by  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names 
contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their  latitude  and 
Longitude.    Folio,  half  russia,  63  maps,  $15. 

BLACK'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  through- 
out; embracing  all  tho  Latest  Diseovcries  ob* 
tained  from  Government  Surveys,  Books  of 
Recent  Travel,  and  other  Sources;  and  oontain- 
ing  a  General  Index  of  upwards  of  Fifty-nine 
Thousand  Names.    Half  moroeeo,  $12. 

silARPE'S  CORRESPONDING  ATLAS;  eom- 
pricing  Fifty-four  Maps,  constmeted  upon  a 
System  of  Scale  and  Proportion,  fVom  the  most 
recent  Authorities.  Engraved  on  Steel  by 
Joseph  Wilson  Lowry.  With  a  eopioni  Index. 
4to,  half  moroooD,  $12. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHE- 
NOMENA. By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.G.S.  Ac.  Reduced  from  the  folio 
4to,  half  moroeoo,  $12. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  &   CO. 


UO,  WA8HIHOT0V  8TBEET,  B08T0H, 


Will  FabllBh,  in  August, 

LECTURES 

THE  WORKS  AND    GENIUS    OF 


BY  WILLIAM  WARE, 
▲■thor  of  •*  Zenobia,"  •«AuiclUn,"  «  Jalian,"  ta. 


SKETCHES  OF  ErROPEAH  CAPITALS. 

BY     WILLIAM     WARE. 
I2mo,  cloth.  Prico  $1. 


Mm  aSnokS;  jnst  ^MlisljtJr. 

THE  TENTU  THOUSAND  OF 
»EEP    AT    "number    FIVE," 

OB. 

A  Ghaptor  in  the  Life  of  a  City  Pastor. 

BT   THB   AUTHOR    OF    ••  ICSnrTBIDE." 

18mo,  cloth.  Price  50  cts. 


THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND  OF 

ffUmoivn  of 

lABOASET  FULLER  OSSOLL 

WALDO  EXERSON  k  W.  H.  CHANNING. 

S  Tolf .  12mo,  doth.    Price  $2. 


THE  SIXTH  THOUSAND  OF 

E  RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

BT  SDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
12010,  doth.    Price  $1.25. 


THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF 
S  XJFE  OF  JOHN  BTERUNG. 

BT    THOBfAB    CABLTLE. 

12III0,  Cloth.  Price  $1. 


THE    BEBEI^S; 

OK, 

BOSTON     BEFORE    THE     REVOLUTION. 

BT  L.   KARIA  CHIU). 
12mo,  cloth,    Price,  75  cts. 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  AS  IT  WAS. 

BT    RET.    WARREN    BURTON. 
18mo,  cloth.    Price  50  cts. 


THE  LIFE  AND  RELIGION  OF  HOniHHED. 

TratiBlated  from  the  Fenian, 

BT     BEY.    J.    L.    MERRICK. 

870,  cloth.    Price  $1.50. 


BYRON'S    COKPLETE   WOBES, 

BXBBAOIirO 

His  Sappreued  Foems,  and  a  Sketch  of  hU  Life, 
with  his  Letters. 

Illustrated  unth  Eltn^ant  Steel  Engravinga 
and  Portraits, 

1  vol.  8to. 


HLLN'IV   OK  HBAZaTHy 

PkmlUar  lastxnctlons  for  the  Treatment  and 
Fresexratlon  of  the 

I 

MH,   HAIR,  TEETH,   EYES,  ftc.  &e.       I 

BY  WILLIAM  E.   COALE,  M.D. 

18mo,  cloth.   Prico  50  cts. 

irork  that  ought  to  hare  a  place  on  crery  | 
-teble  in  the  land."  j 


BXnUTO'S    COUPIiETE   WOBSS, 

COXTAtsrtKO 

His  FoemS|  Songs,  and  Correspondence. 

With  a  New  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Notices  Critical 
^   and  BiograjJucal, 

BT  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAH. 

Ulustratal  with  Elegant  Steel  Engravings 
and  Portrait, 

1  Tol.  8vo. 


MILT0N*8    POETICAL   W0RZ8, 

With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
BT  JOHN  MITFORO. 

1  Tol.  8to. 
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^eaWng  for  goang  iMpIt. 


MATIONAIi    SEIRIBS 

or 

AMERICAN    HISTORIES. 

BY  REV.   JOSEPH  BAXVARD. 

PLYMOUTH  AND  TUB  PILGRIMS,  or  Inci- 
dents of  Adventure  in  the  History  of  the  First 
Settlers.     'With  illustrations.     ICmo,  GO  ots. 

NOVELTIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD;  an  Ac- 
count  of  the  Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  the 
First  Explorers  of  North  America,  being  the 
second  volume  of  Banvard's  Series  of  American 
Hidtorics.  With  numerous  illustrations.  iGmo, 
CO  cts'. 

WUl  be  ready  in  a  ftw  days, 

ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  North  Caro* 
lina  and  Virginiu;  cmbniuing  a  Narrative  of  the 
Tragic  Incidents  cunncctcd  ivith  tho  Spanish 
Settlement  at  St.  Augustine,  the  French  Colo- 
nies at  Fort  Carolina,  and  the  English  Planta- 
tion at  Jamestown;  tho  Captivity  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  the  interesting  Adventures  of 
tho  youthful  Pocahontas;  being  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Banvard*s  Series  of  American  Histories. 
With  numerous  illudtratiuns.     IGmo,  GO  cts. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  ABROAD,  or  Vacation 
in  Europe ;  the  licsults  of  a  Tour  through  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  By  John  Overton  Choules, 
D.D.  and  Ins  Pupils.  With  elegant  illustra- 
tions.    iGmo,  75  cts. 

THE  ISLAND  HOME,  or  tho  Young  Castaways. 
By  Christopher  Roumaut,  Esq.  With  elegant 
illustrations.  16mo,  75  cts.  —  A  new  and  ex- 
ceedingly captivating  *<  Robinsim  Crusoo  "  story. 

THE  GUIDING  STAR,  or  the  Bible  God's 
Message.  By  Louisa  Payson  Hopkins.  ISmo, 
60  cts.  —  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  in- 
structive work  for  youth,  on  tho  evidences  of 
Christianity. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  LADY;  a  Book  for  Girls:  con- 
taining Useful  Hints  on  tho  Formation  of  Cha- 
racter.    By  Rev.  H.  Nowcomb.     50  cts. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  MAN;  a  Book  for  Boys:  con- 
taining Useful  Hintj*  on  the  Fonuation  of  Cha- 
racter.   By  Rev.  li.  Newcomb.     50  cts. 

ANECDOTES  FOR  BOYS.  Entertaining  Anec- 
dotes and  Narratives,  illustrative  of  Princi])les 
and  Character.     By  Rev.  U.  Newcomb.    42  cts. 

ANECDOTES  FOR  GIRLS.  Entertaining  Anec- 
dotes and  Narratives,  illustrative  of  Principles 
and  Character.    By  Rev.  H.  Newcomb.    42  cts. 


ALEXANDEB  MOORE, 

BOOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANELDf  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED  DT 


GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

59,  IVaslilngton-strcct, 

BOSTON. 


The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared Ui  bind  I'/litions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
or  Morocco  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  a% 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  pre{)arcd  to  exccuto  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large ;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

TO    LIBRARIANS, 

OR    GENTLEMEN     HAVING     LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship;  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey  Morocco, 
English  and  American  CUT,  Russia,  and  Vellum. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

Illiutrated  'Works,  Books  of  E^ufnTaTlngay 

Scrap-Bookii,  Albains,  Portfolios, 

Mnsic,  Ac, 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  stylet. 

Pictorial  Designs  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Booki» 
Moore,  Byron,  Shakespeare. 

Magaiifus  bound  to   any  pattern, 

NATHANIEL  DEARBORN, 

d^ngmntr  u\  printer, 

riXST  CHAMBU  FLOOB  09 

104,    WASHINGTON     STREET, 

(Oppoiite  Williamf  CotirlJ 

HAS  FOB  BALK 

BOSTON     NOTIONS. 

600  pages,  with  50  plates.     Prioe  $1.50. 

lUmCnfscrnces  o( 

AXO 

OVZBS     ABOUT     BOSTOir. 

50  and  GO  Gcnts. 

AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  LETTERS. 

48  plate  pages,  and  48  typographical  pages  of  In- 
struction.   $1.50. 

HUMOB,   WIT,    AND    WIBBOK 

50  cents. 

MOUNT  AUBURN  GUIDE 

TO  jitia.    20  oonta. 
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HEADS  Am)  HANDS. 

TKA^fSLATED  POR  "  TO-DAT,**    PROM    TUB    FRCXCH 
OP  XMILE   B0UTE8TRE. 

The  bankiDg-house  of  Messrs.  Varnier  and 
d'AIouzj  hs^  been  known  for  the  last  tliirtj 
jears  as  the  most  safe,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, one  in  Paris.  Established  near  the 
beginning  of  the  empire,  it  had  slowly  ex- 
tended the  circle  of  its  affiiirs  ;  but  this  very 
moderation  had  contributed  to  win  for  it 
confidence,  and  the  )>cttcr  to  establish  the 
scrupulous  nrobitjr  of  its  founders.  One  of 
them  only,  Mr.  \  amier,  had  survived.  The 
•on  of  his  friend,  Edmond  d*Alouzy,  remained 
associated  with  him ;  but  he  alone  sustained 
the  weight  of  the  business,  and  Icil  tlie 
young  man  in  full  liberty  to  follow  all  Iiis 
tastes.  Edmond  had  an  active  but  roving 
ima^nation,  a  varied  but  incomplete  educa- 
tioo.  Incapal>le  of  perseverance,  he  hardly 
passed  more  than  an  hour  at  the  bank  daily 
to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  course  of  the 
business. 

He  had  just  entered  in  this  way  the  pri- 
Tate  office  of  the  heads  of  the  house,  to  take 
a  look  at  the  correspondence  of  the  day. 
An  old  clerk.  Father  Trudaine,  broke  the 
seals  of  the  letters,  as  he  placed  them  before 
him,  with  a  brief  indication  of  their  contents ; 
I  and  tbcy  were  afterwards  handed  over  to  a 
yoanc  man  seated  near  the  window  before 
a  little  desk. 

'*  From  the  house  of  Vancrofl,  Amster- 
dam," said  the  old  clerk,  presenting  him  an 
account  on  axure  paper. 

"  Another  Dutchman?  "  asked  d'Alouzy. 
"Yes,  sir." 

The  young  banker  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Deddeoly,  I  must  kam  it,"  said  he 
with  an  air  of  irrevocable  resolution.  '*  Half 
of  our  business  is  carried  on  with  Germany 
and  Holland.  It  is  impossible  to  be  always 
thua  at  the  mercy  of  translators." 

"  It  is  a  tedious  study,"  said  Father  Tru- 
daine, lifting  his  spectacles,  opening  his 
box,  and  taking  up  meditatively  a  pinch  of 
mnff. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  replied  d'Alouzy  with 
nonchalance :  "  when  one  knows  how  to  go 
to  work,  a  few  months  is  enough.  Take  a 
German  book,  study  it  attentively,  observe 
the  formation  of  the  words,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  phrases,  take  them  to  pieces  in 
twenty  ways,  find  out  all  that  can  be  ez- . 


pressed  in  the  elements  they  contain,  get 
complete  mastery  of  your  book,  and  the  rest 
will  come  of  itself.  Knowledge  acquired  in 
this  way  is  like  a  snowball,  v^ich  adds  to 
itself  every  thing  it  touches,  and  increases 
as  it  eoes  forward." 

''  But  for  so  serious  a  study  much  time  is 
necessary,"  said  Trudaine. 

I'  Time !  "  repeated  Edmond,  becoming 
animated :  ''  wlio  wants  time  but  those  who 
msh  to  lose  it  ?  Did  you  ever  calculate  the 
hours  frittered  away  for  want  of  regularity 
in  our  arrangements,  conscience  in  our  ef- 
forts? Put  one  of  your  weeks  in  double 
entry,  and  you  will  bo  frightened  at  the  loss 
of  minutes  to  be  put  to  the  passive.  Jhe 
arithmetical  day  has  twenty-four  hours ; 
cut  off  six  for  sleep,  two  for  walking  or  visit- 
ing, and  there  rcmiun  fourteen,  bupposing 
I  give  eight  to  business,  I  shall  stdl  have 
six  for  studying  German  and  Dutch." 

**  And  your  health,  would  it  not  buBqt 
from  such  hard  work?  "  asked  the  old  clerk. 
*'  Not  at  all,  if  I  manage  with  wisdom," 
replied  d-Alouzy,  '*  if  I  avoid  late  hours, 
lonr;  feasts,  the  alternatives  of  absolute  rest 
ana  forced  activity.  The  human  body  is  a 
machine  :  spare  it  sudden  changes,  shocks, 
and  all  will  go  as  you  wish.  A  clock  does 
not  get  out  of  order  because  it  goes,  but 
because  it  is  not  wound  up  regularly.  I 
mean  to  proixe  by  example  what  can  be 
done  by  method,  and  I  engage  to  understand 
in  six  months  fromithis  time  all  our  corres- 
pondence beyond  the  Mouse  and  the  Rhine." 
Saying  these  words,  the  young  banker  got 
up,  took  his  hat,  his  gold  apple-headed 
switch,  and  walked  out  oT  the  office. 

Trudaine  watched  the  door  as  it  closed, 
tapped  his  snuff-box,  and  his  form  shook 
with  his  little  restrained  laugh.  "  Do  you 
hear  that,  Julien?  "  asked  he  in  a  low  tone 
of  the  young  clerk,  who  was  still  occupied 
in  filing  the  letters  that  had  been  handed 
over  to  him. 
"  Perfectly,  Mr.  Trudaine,"  said  he. 
"  And  do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  caught 
byiti"  ^ 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  d'Alouzy  " — 

"  Are  excellent,  so  they  are ;  and  I  advise 
you  to  listen  to  them.  lie  has  always  won- 
drous projects,  which  end  in  nothing.  His 
mind  produces  upon  me  the  effect  of  those 
exhibitions  of  arts  and  trades,  where  they 
have  little  models  of  every  thing  which  is 
invented :  they  are  admiraole,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  with  them." 

Julien  made  no  answer ;  for  he  was  a  slow- 
minded  person,  who  avoided  useless  debates, 
in  the  first  place  from  want  of  quickness, 
and  then  from  good  sense ;  but,  while  he 
accepted  Father  Trudaine^s  comparison,  he 
thought  that  the  little  models  could  be  miade 
usefiu  in  practice :  they  might  serve  as  indi- 


cations  and  counsels.  He  began,  in  conse- 
quence, to  think  over  the  reflections  of  the 
young  banker  on  the  method  of  learning 
foreign  languages,  and  on  the  employment 
of  time ;  and  the  result  of  his  reflections  was 
the  putting  in  practice  all  that  Edmond  d^  A- 
louzy  had  inoicated.  Moreover,  he  said 
nothing  to  any  one  about  it,  persuaded  that 
words  are  useless  where  actions  can  be 
shown  ;  he  silently  pursued  his  task. 

The  most  difficult  part  had  not  been  to 
resolve  on  the  work,  and  to  regulate  his  life 
after  the  plan  of  his  young  muster :  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  a  teaclicf ,  to  buy  books, 
and  the  thousand  francs  paid  to  Julicn  by 
Mr.  Vamicr  barely  sufficed  for  his  necessary 
expenses ;  but  labor  has  its  enthusiasm. 
Kcducing  to  practice  the  excellent  theory  of 
d^Aluuzy,  he  found  means  to  intn)duce  still 
more  frugality  into  his  repasts,  more  simpli- 
city into  his  aress ;  to  bear  in  his  attic  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  six  months*  assiduous 
study,  he  wtis  able  to  present  to  his  young 
master  the  tmnslations  of  the  Gcnnan  and 
Dut<;h  correspondence. 

The  surprise  of  Kdmond  was  changed  into 
admiration  wlicn  he  learned  the  part  in  the 
result  wliich  belonged  to  him. 

**  Ah,  well !  "  he  cried  triumphantly,  look- 
ing at  Father  Trudaine  ;  *'  did  I  not  tell  you 
that  at  the  end  of  six  months  I  sliould  have 
learned  two  languages  ?  and  here  is  Julien 
who  knows  them,  which^s  the  same  thing ; 
for  he  has  followed  my  method.  Every 
thing  depends,  you  see,  on  the  direction  one 
gives  to  bis  effirts.  I  will  continue  my  at- 
tempts in  this  way.  I  feel  sure  that  time 
only  is  necess«iry  to  acquire  the  principal 
commercial  languages  of  Filurope.  Transla- 
ting all  tlie  same  order  of  ideas,  and  satisfy- 
ing the  same  necessities,  they  have  neces- 
saiily  numerous  relations  to  each  other,  at 
the  same  time  within  a  limited  domain. 
The  study  of  them  must  be  easy,  and  have 
serious  advantages  for  one  wlio  will  carry  it 
out  fully,  r  must  follow  out  this  plan,  and 
from  to-morrow  I  shall  absolutely  set  myself 
to  work." 

From  to-morrow,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  d'A- 
louzy  was  executed,  but  by  Julien,  who  had 
understood  all  the  advantage  he  might  de- 
rive from  it.  M.  Vamier  began  already  to 
entrust  him  with  all  the  foreign  correspond- 
ence, with  a  notable  augmentation  of  bis 
salary. 

Socm  other  houses  applied  to  him  for 
translatitms  and  the  settling  of  accounts ; 
and  his  young  master  had  also  recourse  to 
him,  not  for  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  but  for 
notes  to  send  to  the  different  scientific  socie- 
ties of  Germany. 

New  occupations  had  absorbed  d'Alouzy 
for  several  months  past.  Afler  having  suc- 
cessively tried  music  and  painting,  he  was 


seized  with  a  violent  passion  for  chemistiTt 
and  arranged  a  laboratory  from  which  he 
never  went  out.  Julien,  at  first,  went  there 
to  carry  the  translations  upon  which  he  had 
been  employed,  and  tlien  to  assist  Edmond 
in  his  ex[)erimenta.  According  to  his  habit, 
d'Alouzy  stopped  generally  at  the  theory, 
and  spared  himself  the  ennui  of  following 
it  out.  The  young  clerk  took  upon  himself 
this  practical  examination.  He  soon  ac- 
quired the  exact  knowledge  in  which  d'A- 
louzy was  deficient,  and  that  skill  in  mani- 
pulation which  is  in  chemistry  what  tact  is 
in  cookery.  His  master  might  order  the 
dinner,  but  he  only  knew  how  to  sen'e  it. 
Trudiune  did  not  fail  to  remark  this.  **  Mr. 
Edmond  is  a  providence  for  you,"  said  he 
with  his  quiet  Iau<^h  :  **  he  announces  what 
he  will  learn,  and  leaves  you  to  learn  it  in 
his  place,  llis  desires  for  science  are  a 
programme  which  you  are  employed  to  fill 
up  for  him.  Go  on,  little  one,  and  pray 
God  that  he  may  form  the  desire  to  be  a 
great  man,  that  you  may  become  one." 

For  some  time  the  scientific  speculations 
of  d'Alouzy  had  lieen  principally  turned 
towarrls  a  question  which  had  l>een  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  chemists :  it  was  to  find 
some  economical  substance  capable  of  re- 
placing the  cochineal.  The  national  in- 
dustry was  interested  in  tliis  discovery,  for 
which  a  prize  had  Ijeen  offered.  Edmond 
tiilkcd  al)out  it  -for  a  fortnight ;  announced 
twenty  experiments  which  seemed  to  put 
one  in  the  way  of  success ;  and  finished 
by  forgetting  his  ])lans  for  a  new  theory  of 
light,  which  just  then  began  to  ezdte  the 
philosophers  of  the  learned  world. 

Meantime,  Julien  had  seized,  from  the 
chaos  of  suppositions  brouglit  forward  by 
the  young  banker,  some  possibilities  which 
he  was  anxious  to  verify.  The  first  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  The  young  clei^ 
informed  his  miister  of  that  fact ;  but  the 
latter  replied  that  it  was  not  best  to  be 
repulsed  by  one  check ;  and  that,  by  per- 
severing, he  would  arrive,  sooner  or  later, 
at  liiM  ()t)ject.  *^  Discoveries  are  like  fruits," 
added  he  :  *'  we  must  give  them  time  to 
blossom,  to  form,  and  to  ripen.  When  a 
man  applies  his  whole  mind  to  a  research, 
—  takes  advantage  of  all  indications,  all 
chances,  —  when  he  makes,  in  a  word,  the 
idea  he  is  pursuing  the  centre  of  all  bis 
activity,  there  inf;iilibly  comes  an  hour 
of  illumination,  which  reveals  to  him  sud- 
denly the  so  long-sought  secret.  Things, 
for  the  most  part,  are  impossible  to  as  only 
on  account  of  our  incapacity  to  bring  the 
powers  of  our  individuality  to  bear  on  a 
single  object.  People  fritter  away  their 
efforts,  —  hunt  several  kinds  of  game  al 
once,  —  weaken  themselves  in  an  agitation 
which  leads  to  nothing :  instead  of  making 
their  minds  walk  directly  towards  one  poini 
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of  the  horizon,  they  send  them  wanderine  to 
the  four  winds.  Hence  our  weakness.  The 
Realties  of  man  resemble  the  bundle  of 
fagots  which  the  old  man  in  the  fable 
made  his  three  sons  bring  to  him.  Separate 
them,  you  con  break  them ;  bind  them  to- 
gether in  a  bundle,  and  they  will  haye  an 
inyindble  strength.  I  will  proyo  it  by 
persisting  in  this  research  whicn  you  aban- 
don, and  in  finding  the  material  which  is 
to  enrich  our  national  manufactures  !  " 

It  was  with  this  resolution  as  with  all 
those  formed  by  d'Alouzy ;  but  Julien 
executed  scrupulously  what  he  had  heard 
him  project.  Only  occupied  with  his  work, 
be  studied  eyery  thing  that  could  help  him 
in  it.  He  interrogated  experienced  men; 
he  tried  new  combinations ;  he  made  oyer 
and  oyer  again,  a  thousand  times,  the  same 
experiments,  without  becoming  discouraged 
or  impatient.  Standing  on  the  watch  for  a 
discoyery,  he  waited  patiently,  multiplying 
the  attempts  that  were  to  attract  it  to  him. 
Finally,  ailer  many  deceitful  appearances 
and  half-success,  he  attained  his  object. 
One  day,  when  d'Alouzy,  who  no  longer 
occupied  himself  with  his  laboratory,  went 
by  chance  into  it,  Julien  presented  to  him 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  a  lake 
dye,  discoyered  by  him,  which  the  most 
skilful  dyers  had  declared  to  be  red  co- 
chineal ! 

£dmond's  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 
He  rejoiced  frankly  at  Julien^s  success, — 
saye  him  useful  advice  as  to  what  remained 
for  him  to  do,  —  ofiered  to  present  him  to 
the  committee  employed  to  ^^rant  the  prize, 
—  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  report,  in  which,  while  he 
gaye  an  aoooont  of  his  preparatory  labors, 
be  declared  ail  that  he  owed  to  the  valuable 
hints  of  the  banker.  The  prize  of  twenty 
Uioiuand  francs  jgranted  to  tne  young  clerk, 
and .  the  proposition  of  partnership  made 
him  by  Mr.  Vamier,  permitted  him  to  enter 
into  bnainess  on  his  own  account.  He 
employed  himself  in  carrying  out  his  in- 
Tention,  and  brin^nf^  it  to  perfection.  D'- 
Alooiy,  who  had  just  withdrawn  his  funds 
from'  the  banking-house  to  engage  in  land- 
epecnlaticms,  continued  to  talk  over  his 
projecta,  —  was  always  on  the^eve  of  ac«)m- 
iJiahmunt,  bat  never  realized  any  thing. 
They  met  frequently  at  the  banking-office, 
where  the  former  partner  of  Mr.  Vfumier 
developed  his  plans  to  his  young  friend. 
fkther  Trudaine  listened  as  he  pinched  up 
his  snuff,  and  laughed  silently  under  his 
■pectaolea ;  but,  when  d*Alouzy  was  gone, 
be  warned  Julien  against  the  temptations 
which  such  conversations  might  give  him. 

**  Let  him  build  castles  in  Spain,  on  his 
land,  the  only  ones  he  vrill  ever  build  there," 
repeated  the  old  derk,  ironically ;  *'  you 
bftve  made  your  own  path,  do  not  depart 


from  it.  Ufe  is  a  game :  when  yon  have 
gained  the  first  hits,  you  must  not  risk 
again."  This  advice  was  prudent ;  but 
Julien  had  private  reasons  for  not  being 
able  to  heed  it. 

Since  his  perseverance  had  carried  him 
up  the  first  rounds  of  the  social  ladder,  and 
had  united  him  in  interest  with  his  former 
master,  Mr.  Vamier,  the  latter  had  received 
him  familiarly  at  his  house.  Oflcn  invited 
to  dinner  with  the  banker,  asked  to  his 
soirees,  and  become  one  of  the  halntuis  of 
the  family,  Julien  had  not  seen  with  in- 
difference Miss  Julia  Vamier ;  and  she,  on 
her  side,  showed  a  confidence  in  him  the 
more  free  that  it  was  without  any  after- 
thought. She  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  young  man ;  she 
knew  by  what  honorable  effurta  he  had 
succeeded ;  and  she  avowed  openly  the  affec- 
tionate esteem  which  she  bestowed  on  him. 
He  loved  Miss  Vamier  vrith  that  noiseless 
passion  which  hides  or  controls  itself,  but 
persists  only  the  more  energetically.  Un- 
fortunately he  had  but  little  hope.  Much 
as  his  afluirs  had  prospered,  his  position 
was  so  far  from  the  opulence  of  the  Danker, 
and  his  just  expectations  for  his  daughter, 
that  he  could  not  think  of  asking  her  in 
marria^,  which  would  have  inevitably  em- 
broiled him  with  his  former  master.  The 
only  resource  was  to  wait  till  some  happy 
chance  should  cause  the  great  inequality  in 
their  positions  to  disappear. 

After  having  reflected  upon  the  matter, 
Julien  decidea  to  consult  Edmond  d*Alouzy, 
whose  fruitful  imajrination  had  already  given 
him  so  many  useful  hints. 

He  found  the  latter  in  company  with  a 
Brarilian  merchant,  vrith  whom  he  was 
combining  the  elements  of  a  new  project. 
At  sight  of  the  former  clerk,  d^Alouzy  joy- 
fully struck  his  hand  upon  his  desk. 

'*  God  be  praised !  nere  is  the  man  we 
want,"  cried  he :  "we  shall  get  from  him 
all  the  information  we  desire.''  And,  ma- 
king a  sign  to  Julien,  "  Come,  my  dear," 
cried  he,  "I  have  a  chance  to  double  my 
fortune  in  two  years;  you  cannot  refuse 
your  assistance  to  your  old  master." 

D'Alouzy  explamed  to  him  rapidly  the 
projected  speculation.  It  was  to  buy  up  at 
low  prices,  in  the  commission  stores  and 
the  city  shops,  goods  which  were  out  of 
fashion  in  France,  and  send  them  to  be  sold 
again  in  the  South  American  markets,  l^e 
Brazilian  merchant,  Antonio  Lopez,  pledged 
himself  for  the  success  of  the  plan.  He 
had  come  to  Paris  on  tliis  business,  to  which 
he  could  devote  a  considerable  amount. 
He  only  reouired  a  partner  who  knew  the 
resources  of  France,  as  he  was  acquainted 
vrith  those  of  South  America,  and  who 
could  buy  as  well  as  he  vras  sure  of  selling. 

D'Alouzy  had  accepted  this  partnership ; 


but  Antonio  Lopez  demanded  information 
on  the  price  of  foods,  their  q|uality,  the 
quantity  needed,  tne  time  of  their  deliTery ; 
and^d'AIouzj  hoped  that  Julian  might  be 
able  to  obtain  this  information.  The  former 
clerk  engaged  in  the  business  with  zeal. 
He  took  the  Brazilian  merchant  to  places 
where  he  could  find  out  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  Antonio  Lopez  was  a 
laconic,  exact,  and  positive  man,  who  ex- 

Jlained  his  plan  witn  such  precision,  that 
ulien  was  soon  in  possession  of  all  the 
elements  of  it. 

(To  be  oonoladed  next  week.) 

CHAXLE8  A8T0B   BBI8TED.* 

Mr.  Bristxd  belongs  to  a  peculiar  class  of 
American  writers,  or,  we  might  rather  saj, 
New  York  writers ;  for  they  hardiv  exist 
anywhere  out  of  New  York.  We  ao  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  he  is  a  representative 
of  the  only  style  or  the  best  style :  on  the 
contrary,  we  should  put  him  among  neither 
the  best  nor  the  worst  variety  of  literary 
men  who  hail  from  that  self-styled  (and  per- 
haps justly)  metropolis  of  America.  There 
is  a  certain  freedom  in  New  York  in  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  manner  of  treating  any 
sul^t,  common  to  all  their  literature, 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  certainly  not 
in  Boston.  When  this  is  accompanied  with 
the  varied  accomplishments  and  exquisite 
taste  of  Irving,  it  ^ves  us  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  entertaining  writing  to  be  found  in 
America ;  and  we  recognize  and  like  it,  even 
as  we  rapidly  descend  through  Willis  and 
Bristed  aown  to  Foster,  until  we  finally 
bring  up  at  writers,  where  we  are  at  last 
disgust^,  because  we  find  this  freedom 
divorced  from  all  refined  culture  and  moral 
principle.  We  have  ranked  together  Messrs. 
Willis  and  Bristed  because  in  many  respects 
they  resemble  each  other ;  but  comparisons 
between  literary  men  are  very  deceptive  to 
the  vnriter  and  reader,  suggesting  oflen 
comparisons  and  contrasts  where  in  point  of 
fact  none  really  exist.  We  prefer,  then,  to 
estimate  Mr.  Bristed^s  claims  as  a  writer  as 
we  may,  considering  him  by  himself. 
Mr.  Bristed  is  by  nature  neither  alto- 

g ether  an  American  nor  an  Englishman ;  and 
is  constant  aim,  combined  with  his  edu- 
cation to  which  both  nations  have  had  the 
honor  of  contributing,  has  succeeded  in 
making  him  a  strange  compound  of  the  two. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  has  endeavored  to 
combine  the  somewhat  incongruous  charac- 
ters of  the  scholar,  and  what  is  technically 
termed  the  fast  man.  And  this  is  his  own 
conception  of  himself;  for,  while  he  depre- 
cates   being    mistaken  for  the  man  who 
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"  talks  metaphysics  one  minute,  and  dances 
the  polka  the  next,**  he  describes  himself  in 
his  afi*ected  way  as  *'one  who  is  nevernit 
homo  but  in  two  places,  —  outside  of  a  horse, 
and  inside  of  a  library."  Now  this  experi- 
ment is  ofVen  attempted,  seldom,  however, 
with  success,  the  experimenter  turning  out 
generally  a  weak  specimen  of  the  fast  man, 
or  a  poor  specimen  of  the  scholar ;  and  Mr. 
Bristed^s  case,  on  the  whole,  comes  under 
the  rule,  and  not  under  the  exception. 

Conspicuous  amon^  Mr.  Bristed *s  charac- 
teristics, we  notice  his  self-conceit ;  and  this 
he  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
short,  it  is  his  master,  and  will  not  down  .at 
liis  bidding ;  that  is,  if  ^e  ever  bids  it  down. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
ercised some  little  control  over  it.  One  of  the 
earliest  manifestations  of  his  literary  activi- 
ty was  a  work  containing  the  followinc;  im- 
posing array  of  titles,  *'Late  Foun&tion 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Astor  library."  If  Mr. 
Bristed  will  pardon  us  the  comparison,  in 
what  respect  is  this  less  ridiculous  than  the 
assumption  of  higb-sounding  military  titles, 
in  which  the  officers  of  our  country  mUitia  so 
much  delight?  His  next  work  omitted  the 
last  half  of  this  display,  namely,  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  Astor  Library ;  and  now  he  is 
l)cfore  the  public  as  plain  C.  Astor  Bristed. 
Still,  his  habit  is  to  describe  himself  with  a 
degree  of  minuteness  and  satisfiiction,  as  if 
the  interest  felt  by  the  Late  Foundation 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College  in  C.  Astor 
Bristed  were  shared  by  the  public  generally, 
and  the  movements  of  the  latter  gentleman 
were  matters  of  public  concern.  We  make 
no  apology  for  stating  what  we  conceive  to 
be  Mr.  Bnsted's  real  faults,  because,  U  our 
free  exposure  should  chance  to  meet  his  eye, 
it  would  not  make  him  at  all  uncomfortaue. 

From  this  fountain  of  self-conceit  flow  his 
frequent  disrespectful  and  flippant  alludons 
to  men  whom  in  his  capacity  of  scholar  ho 
should  revere,  and  in  his  capacity  as  ftst 
man  omit  to  mention.  And  in  these  impei^ 
tinences  he  has  not  always  confined  himself 
to  the  public  character  of  the  men  whom  he 
has  attacked,  as  displayed  in  their  writings : 
such  a  liberty  as  that  we  would  by  no  meant 
dispute,  lest  we  ourselves  should  come  under 
our  own  censure.  But  he  has  gone  into 
matters  of  a  private  nature,  which  no  man 
has  a  right  to  allude  to  in  a  public  contro- 
versy, under  any  circumstances.  And  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  a  cham- 
pion and  an  opponent  are  equally  ofiensive, 
we  should  like  to  examine  one  notable  in- 
stance of  this  indeoorum,  if  it  be  not  some- 
thing worse. 

We  have  called  Mr.  Brkted  a  New  York 
literateur ;  and,  more  than  this,  he  is  a  New 
Yorker.  Notwithstanding  his  advantages  of 
an  education  in  two  hemispheret,  and  iui 
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oonnopolitan  aspirations,  he  is  not  tho- 
roughfy  liberal.  Ue  looks  at  every  thing 
from  Union  Square.  Ue  is  one  of  those 
men  who  cannot  get  out  of  his  shell,  cannot 
shake  off  his  first  prejudices.  Bom  in  Lon- 
don, he  would  have  been  an  inveterate 
cocknej :  as  it  is,  place  him  on  the  steppes 
of  Siberia,  or  among  the  half-naked  savages 
of  Nukihaiwa,  he  would  be  a  New  Yoxker 
still.  It  is  because  ^Lr.  Bristed  has  added 
to  the  natural  prejudices  of  a  Gothamitc  the 
acquired  prejudices  of  an  Englishman,  that 
he  makes  the  strange  compound  that  we 
have  before  called  him. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Bristed*s 
afl&ctation;  and,  in  remarking  upon  his  books, 
we  may  have  something  to  say  of  what  we 
consider  his  ignorance,  or  something  very 
like  it.  With  some  humor,  or  rather  satire, 
which  enables  him  to  say  an  occasional  good 
thing,  he  has  not  a  sufficiently  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  to  perceive  when  he  becomes 
its  victim.  Perhaps  to  this  failing  we  may 
attribute  most  of  his  mistops  and  improprie- 
ties. It  may  not  be  because  he  has  more 
weaknesses  than  others,  but  because  he  has 
less  shrewdness  in  concealing  them.  We 
are  all  of  us  as  conceited  as  circumstances 
will  warrant ;  but  he  is  certainly  destitute 
of  what  Mr.  Bristed  is  fond  of  calling 
aplomb^  who  is  willing  to  parade  his  frailties 
of  this  kind  for  public  inspection.  Accord- 
ingly, we  see  tnat  Mr.  Bristed,  let  loose 
from  the  wholesome  influence  of  this  rc- 
strainini;  Mentor,  actually  chuckles  over 
the  recital  of  his  follies  as  if  they  were 
among  his  most  inspiring  reminiscences. 
There  is  a  tone  of  sell-complacency  and  ex- 
altation, almost  Bophomoric,  in  the  narra- 
tion of  his  university  experiences,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  way  either  of  neglecting 
hard  study  or  cultivating  hard  drinking,  and 
significant  hints  as  to  his  capacity  for  manly 
endaranoe  in  the  latter  particular. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Bristed 
writes  readable  and  entertaining  books. 
And  this  does  not  contradict  what  we  have 
said  befinne.  They  are  perfectly  truthful. 
The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  dis- 
play of  himself,  and  of  every  body  and 
tlung  that  he  knows.  The  best  of  us  like 
BoaDoal.  The  best  of  us  take  pleasure  in 
hearing  a  company  of  gossips  dissect  the 
character  of  a  man,  even  if  we  do  not  know 
him  ;  and  not  unlike  that  is  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  Bristed  dissect  himself.  With- 
out any  power  of  philosophic  observation, 
he  shows  up  human  nature  with  the  most 
unshrinking  fidelity.  What  he  has  seen  he 
tells  without  the  slightest  reserve.  His 
books  are  accurate  and  instructive  represen- 
tations of  society  and  men,  and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Bristed.  So  that,  after  reading  them , 
we  say  with  Sam  Slick,  *'  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature  in  that  chap."    And 


there  are  other  reasons,  more  creditable  to 
the  author,  why  his  books  are  amusing  and 
even  valuable,  which  we  shall  state  with 
mat  pleasure  in  considering  the  books 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bristed 's  career,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  follow  it,  was  in  this  order : 
Ho  first  appeared  so  as  to  be  known  to  the 
public  in  a  pungent,  but  most  unjust  and 
unbecoming,  not  to  say  indecent,  criticism 
of  a  recent  edition  of  a  Greek  classic,  pre- 
pared by  an  eminent  professor  in  this  region. 
That  matter,  however,  was  settled  at  the 
time,  sufficientiy,  as  we  believe,  to  his  dis- 
comfiture ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  rake  it  over 
again.    His  next  publication,  however,  was 
creditable  to  him  in  the  extreme.    Filial 
piety,  and  a  generous  indignation  aeainst 
the  slanderous  abuse  of  a  public  benefactor, 
concurred  in  this  instance  to  ennoble  the 
object  of  his  undertaking.    It  was  a  pam- 
phlet in  vindication  of  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather,  the   late  John  Jacob  Astor, 
from  a  most  unprovoked   and  indecorous 
attack,  xContaincd  in  a  published  lecture  to 
youne  men,  which,  while  unexceptionable 
m  other  respects,  went  out  of  its  way  to 
vilify  the  memory  of  a  man  recently  de- 
ceased, and  to  insult  the  feelings  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives.    Mr.  Bristed^  s 
pamphlet  was  disfigured,  however,  with  an 
affectation  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  and 
sundry  contemptuous    allusions  to  editors 
and  politicians,  —  both  which    classes  he 
seems  to  regard  with  a  disdain  which  does 
not  become  an  American,  when  he  considers 
the  individuals  composing    these    classes, 
their  influence,  and  tne  importance  of  every 
good  citizcn*s  becoming  a  politician  in  one 
sense  of  the  word.     And  we  have  frequentiy 
noticed  this  vicious  efibct  of  a  foreign  educa- 
tion.   It  is  a  folly  so  gross  that  it  cannot  be 
stated  so  as  to  seem  respectable,  that  an 
American,  because  he  has  been  educated 
abroad,  should  a£R>ct  to  look  with  the  super- 
cilious eye  of  a  cockney  on  the  political  af- 
fairs of  his  own  country.     It  must  be  eitliet 
foppery,  or  an  unmanly  acquiescence  in  the 
contemptuous  criticism  of  those  who,  being 
foreigners,  have  no  interests  at  stake  hero, 
aiiS  generally  no  voice  in  the  administration 
of  amiirs  at  home. 

Mr.  Bristed*s  next  appearance  was  in  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  **  Five  Years 
in  an  English  University ;  "  a  subject  of 
which  the  public  were  entirelv  ignorant, 
and  destitute  of  the  means  of  information. 
Wo  do  not  hesitate  to  suy  that  he  has  pro- 
duced a  very  entertaining  work,  and  given 
us  just  what  we  desired.  Two  questions, 
however,  naturally  arise  in  one's  mind  afler 
having  read  such  a  work.  The  first  is, 
What  is  the  character  of  the  book?  the 
second,  What  is  the  character  of  the  writer  ? 
Now,  these  two  questions  are  totally  d^ 
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not  be  diflkult  to  tell.  The  author  seems 
to  be  completely  satisfied  with  liimself,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  public  must  be  equally 
satisned  with  him.  lie  has,  consequently, 
laid  himself  bare  before  the  community: 
and,  however  much  this  is  to  be  deprecated 
in  our  author  as  a  piece  of  imprudence,  it 
undoubtedly  conduces  to  the  gratification 
of  his  readers.  We  arc  always  pleased  to 
contemplate  the  failings  of  others ;  and 
because  Mr.  Bristod  has  a  large  measure  of 
these,  he  is  largely  amusing.  There  is  one 
thing,  too,  about  him  which  we  admire  and 
respect;  and  that  is  his  independence, — 
a  quality  in  which  the  writers  of  New  York 
greatly  excel  our  own.  lie  writes  just 
what  he  chooses,  without,  apparently,  stop- 
ping to  inquire  what  this  man  or  this 
clique  will  say  about  it.  lie  seems  to  be 
a  ^ood-natured  man ;  and,  however  much 
vanity  and  afiectation  he  may  have  in  his 
composition,  we  are  convinced  that  he  has 
nothing  malignant.  And  vanity  and  affec- 
tation are  by  no  means  the  greatest  faults 
a  man  can  have ;  although  they  seem  to  be 
the  ones  which  chiefly  characterize  him. 
But  it  seems  somewhat  inconsistent,  not  to 
say  ungrateful,  to  thank  a  man  for  affording 
you  pleasure,  and  then  scold  him  for  having 
tfaoee  very  qualities  which  have  been  the 
source  of  that  pleasure. 

Some  critics  may  advise  him  to  drop  his 
present  style  of  writing,  and  undertake 
something  important.  We  seriously  hope 
that  be  will  not  listen  to  such  counsels  : 
it  would  be  a  death-blow  to  his  literary 
reputation.  We  beseech  him  to  go  on  as 
he  has  begun.  Let  him  speak  from  his  own 
nature  and  his  own  life.  We  are  confident 
that  he  is  able  to  amaze  and  amuse  the 
mihlic  in  this  wuy  for  some  time  to  come. 
Philosophical  reflection  is  certainly  not  his 
forte;  and  we  hope  he  will  avoid  that  in 

be  has  "  £tom  ad  Damantt  fabnUm  attinfontj" 
where  there  is  not  the  Blightest  occasion  for  the 
sabjanetive;  "vcris  licft  coimnizta,"  instead  of 
**  quaoqaam  eommlzta."  On  the  last  page  bat  one, 
ha  haa  *<  fiaviase  Mo  popolo."  *'  Quufuw  veniu 
nsH  inoertiasunnm  est;" — five  words  and  two 
blunders  ?  (Bat  blunder  is  too  mild  a  term  for 
such  erron.  They  are  proofs  of  nttcr  incom- 
peteney.)  We  wish  Mr.  B.  wonld  throw  a  little 
light  upon  the  expression  which  he  employs, 
ftuximta  origo.  He  makes  the  plaperfoct  depend 
upon  the  present,  apparently  wiuout  a  blush. 
**  Qnod  atrum  vere  primum  popalo  adhibuiMtft  sti- 
muJos  .  .  .  param  interest,*'  and  with  the  same 
eoolnen  abolishes  the  distinction  between  adjectives 
and  adverbs.  **  Qoamvis  enim  annales  veterum 
■dnino  impalsa  sabmoreantury  quae  in  locum 
eornin  eonstitaamus  dilBcilUme  est."  He  generally 
OSes  Bif«  when  he  means  nothing  but  ic,  and 
iavariably  places  the  subjunctive  after  such  words 
as  qmiauupu^  whereas  good  Latin  .  writers  as 
iavariably  use  the  indicative.  In  short,  these 
LaUn  eompositions  have  fewer  merits  and  more 
defeets  than  aay  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw  in 
priai. 


future.  But  should  he  think  proper  to 
favor  his  readers  with  any  more  essays  in 
English  or  the  classical  languages,  we  ven- 
ture to  recommend  a  little  more  vigor  and 
strength  of  thought  in  the  former,  and 
more  attention  to  points  of  syntax  and  ease 
of  expression  in  the  latter.  Should  another 
edition  of  the  present  work  be  issued,  it 
would  bo  quite  necessary  to  go  over  the 
Latin  and  (J reck  performances,  grammar 
and  dictionary  in  hand,  and  correct  sundry 
inaccuracies  into  which  the  author  has 
fallen.  To  render  them  perfect  specimens 
of  classical  composition  would  be  an  idle 
task. 

Mr.  Bristed's  last  work  is  entitled  **  The 
Upper  Ten  Thousand  ;  "  })eing  sketches  of 
that  class  of  American,  or  rather  New  York 
society.  They  a|)pcared,  at  intenals,  in 
"  Frazer's  Magazine ;  "  and,  though  they 
present  prominently  all  the  author's  faults, 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  en- 
tertaining, quite  racy  and  piquant,  and 
intended  by  the  author  to  be  so.  We  have 
already  advised  him,  however,  to  eschew 
all  attempts  at  philosophical  generalization ; 
and  we  will  prove  to  him  that  it  is  his  in- 
terest to  do  so.  In  this  book  he  says, — 
"  Moral  purity,  deference  to  women,  and 
hospitality  to  strangers,  I  take  to  be  the 
three  characteristic  virtues  of  a  New  York 
gentleman."  Would  any  New  York  gen- 
tleman accept  this  as  a  complete  and  scien- 
tific description  of  his  character?  "  Defer- 
ence to  womerij  and  hospitality  to  strangers ;" 
but  this  omits  his  duties  to  his  own  sex, 
and  to  his  friends. 

But  let  us.  in  parting  from  Mr.  Bristed, 
quote  some  really  acute  remarks  upon 
American  society.  An  Englishman,  men- 
tioning the  strange  but  true  circumstance, 
that  our  society  affects  French  rather  than 
English  manners,  is  answered  by  his  Ameri- 
can friend,  '*  The  Gallicism  of  our  people  is 
on  the  increase :  in  fact,  its  origin  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Politically,  the 
American  is  very  Anglo-Saxon  ;  so  is  he^ 
morally ;  but,  socially',  so  far  as  you  can 
separate  society  from  morals,  he  is  very 
French.  A  Frenchman  will  rather  talk 
trash,  knowing  that  he  is  talking  trash,  than 
remain  silent,  and  let  others  remain  silent. 
So  will  an  American.  But  an  Englishman, 
unless  he  is  sure  of  saving  something  to 
the  point,  will  hold  his  tongue."  This 
extract  is  in  a  higher  vein  than  Mr.  Bris- 
ted's  criticisms  usually  are;  and,  in  this 
instance,  he  has  hit  the  mark  with  more 
precision  than  we  should  have  expected. 

Last  of  all,  we  wish  we  could  say  a  good 
word  of  the  morale  of  this  book ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  altogether  unexceptionable, 
lie  tells,  for  instance,  a  story  of  a  beautiful 
married  woman  who  captivates  the  heart 
of  his  English  hero,  until  she  finally  en- 
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courages  him  into  making  a  downright  offer ; 
when  she  suddenly  assumes  a  lofty  tone, 
and  packs  him  off  from  her  presence, — 

Promising  him,  however,  not  to  tell  her 
usband.  The  last  thin^  he  sees,  as  he 
leaves  her  room,  is  the  fair  one  smoothing 
her  hair  before  her  mirror,  with  the  utmost 
composure.  We  do  not  complain  of  our 
author  for  introducing  this  incident  if  he 
saw  fit ;  and  we  must  allow  that  it  is  very 
well  told.  But  we  do  complain  of  his  re- 
flections upon  it.  '*  It  gave  the  English- ' 
man,"  he  says,  **  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
virtue  of  American  women."  So  this  is 
the  virtue  of  American  women,  is  it?  Well 
done,  Mr.  Bristed!  We  have  heard  of 
this  thing  oflen ;  but  we  never  knew  it  was 
called  by  that  name  before. 


THE  CHEBOKEE  OXBL'S  BEPLT  TO  HEB 

LOVEB. 

BT    E.    A.    GORDON. 

Oh  seek  not  the  child  of  the  forest  to  wed  ! 
Too  stem  is  her  heart,  and  too  wild  is  her  tread: 
Her  thoughts,  like  the  storm-wind,  are  tameless 

and  free, 
As  restless  and  changing  as  waves  of  the  sea. 
Thon  wouldst  mate  her  with  thee  !  thou  wouldst 

call  her  thine  own  ! 
Rather  ask  the  bald-eagle  to  stoop  flrom his  throne: 
The  bird  might  descend  from  his  eyrie  above, 
But  the  Cherokee  maiden  disdaineth  thy  love. 
The  dome  of  thy  mansion  is  massive  and  high, 
But  say  !  doth  it  swell  like  the  vault  of  the  skyi 
Oh  !  say,  doth  its  surface  at  evening  unfold 
A  mantle  of  arare,  bespanged  with  gold  1 
Whatever  its  changes,  its  glory  the  same, 
Whether  tempests  have  darkened,  or  red  light- 
nings flame. 
Thou  hast  told  of  thy  palaces,  stately  and  tall. 
Of  music  resounding  in  garden  and  hall ; 
Of  fountains  that  flash  like  the  gems,  that  for  thee 
Thy  minions  have  sought  over  mountain  and  sea; 
Of  hangings  of  velvet,  so  deep  in  their  dyes 
That  their  hues  have  out-crimsoned  the  glow  of 

the  skies. 
My  home  is  the  forest,  my  pillars  the  trees. 
And  my  heart  doth  exult  in  the  song  of  the 

breeze; 
I  gase  with  delight  when  the  cataracts  play. 
And  fling  o*er  mv  dark  hair  their  jewels  of  spray. 
As  the  wind  of  the  winter  my  spirit  is  free, 
And  it  cannot  be  fettered  or  conquered  by  thee. 
The  ships  of  thy  kindred  sail  proudly,  I  know. 
And  spread  o'er  the  billows  their  {Anions  of  snow; 
like  spectres  I  see  them  depart  and  return, 
And  watch  in  the  tempest  the  red  signals  bum. 
The  deeds  of  thy  fathers  were  mighty  and  brave; 
But  their  watch-word  was    **  vengeance,"  they 

stooped  not  to  save: 
Oh  !  the  blood  that  was  shed,  I  can  never  forget; 
It  gleamed  in  tke  sunset,  it  lingers  there  yet ! 
Go  search  the  wide  rivers,  so  turn  up  the  sod. 
Wherever  the  foot  of  the  white  man  hath  trod; 
And  gaze  on   the  bones  that  are  whitened  and 

worn, — 
On  the  shells  of  the  wampum,  all  scattered  and 

torn; 
Oo  look  on  the  arrows  and  plumes  of  the  dead. 
And  think  if  their  daughter  can  love  tiiee,  or  wed ! 


'Wliile  there's  deer  on  the  mountain,  or  foam  on 

the  wave. 
Will  the  red  man  lament  for  the  fallen  and  brave: 
Their  spirits,  avenged  not,  are  calling  us  yet; 
And  their  wrongs  I  can  never  forgive  or  forget. 

LITEBABT  H0TE8. 


We  have  been  favored  by  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  New  York,  with  tlie 
sheets,  in  advance,  of  a  very  interesting 
work,  just  on  the  eve  of  publication  by  him. 
It  is  entitled  "  Anglo-American  Literature 
and  Manners,"  from  the  French  of  Phi- 
lerete  Ohasles,  Professor  in  the  CoUeee  of 
France.  This  gentleman  sustains  a  nigh 
rank  as  a  vmter  in  France ;  and  these 
essays,  most  of  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  best  literary  journals  in 
Paris,  have  been  read  with  great  interest. 
He  calls  hb  essays  '*  Stumes  on  North 
America ;  "  and  ho  takes  up  and  examines 
carefully  the  history,  institutions,  the  li- 
terature, the  learned  men,  society,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Stateis.  He  critically 
examines  the  works  of  our  most  disdn- 
euished  vnriters,  and  makes  copious  extracts 
trom  some  of  them.  We  regret  that  we 
are  not  able  this  week  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  extracts  which  we  think  would 
be  read  with  interest.  We  hope  to  give 
some  specimens  of  this  agreeable  work  in 
our  next  number.  The  translation  appears 
to  be  accurately  and  gracefully  made. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  reception  of 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster  at  Boston,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1852,  with  full  description  of  the  pre- 
paration for  the  festival,  the  decorations  of 
the  streets,  the  incidents  of  the  procession, 
and,  above  all,  the  speeches,  are  minutely  and 
accurately  recorded  in  a  form  to  be  bound  ap 
and  referred  to.  It  is  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  in 
a  handsome  pamphlet  from  Eastbum's  press. 

Mr.  Lapham^s  surveys  of  the  Indian 
mounds  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  wluch 
for  some  years  he  has  prosecuted,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Socie- 
ty, are  brought  to  a  conclusion.  His  re- 
port, accompanied  with  full  and  beautiful 
drawings  of  these  singular  monuments,  will 
soon  be  published,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  among  the  *'  Smith- 
sonian Contributions."  They  form  an  ap- 
propriate addition  to  the  volume  by  Messrs. 
Squier  &  Davis. 

These  mounds  in  Wisconsin  present  in 
many  instances  the  curious  feature,  not  ob- 
served tiU  a  few  years  since,  of  outlines 
bearing  a  rude  resemblance,  on  a  ^gantio 
scale,  to  different  animal  figures,  —  bean, 
lizards,  buflyoes,  &o. 

We  shall  take  early  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  interesting  report  of  Mr.  llapham. 
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ODD  HHTTTES. 


_  During  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Rua- 
lia  to  the  Prussian  court,  which  took  place 
last  spring,  the  silver  wedding  of  Prince 
Charles  or  Prussia  was  celebrated.  The 
emperor  remained  a  day  or  two  lon[rer  than 
he  nad  intended,  to  be  present  at  the  fete ; 
and  his  present  was  such  as  an  emperor 
alone  could  make.  '*  At  a  silver  weuding 
every  gift  should  be  silver,"  said  the  Rus- 
sian monarch ;  and  accordingly  his  present 
consisted  of  the  entire  furniture  of  a  bed- 
chamber, of  massive  silver.  The  most  skil- 
fully wrought  bedstead,  the  mirror  frames, 
a  toilet,  and  other  valuable  articles,  were 
much  admired. 


RicHTER  says  that  Herder  and  Schiller 
were  both  educated  in  their  youth  for  sur- 
geons. But  fate  said,  No ;  there  are  deeper 
wounds  than  those  of  the  flesh,  heal  the 
deepest.  And  Schiller  and  Herder  both  be- 
came wnters. 


A  GOOD  physician  saves  us,  if  not  always 
from  our  diseases,  at  least  from  a  bad  phy- 
Bcian.  —  Jean  Paul, 

HOnCES  07  BOOKS. 


EoLiNX ;  or,  Magnolia  Vale.  A  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  Philadelphia : 
A.Hart. 

This  is  really  <<  a  tale  of  the  South,"  and 
a  very  pleasant  one.  The  plot  is  simple, 
and  not  unnatural.  The  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  are  drawn  with  considerable 
•kill,  and  the  dialogue  is  generally  ani- 
mated. We  have,  however,  one  or  two 
£uilt8  to  find  with  Mrs.  Hentz.  In  a  scene 
near  the  opening  of  the  book,  which  is  quite 
afiecting,  the  heroine,  in  taking  a  farewell 
of  ber  orother  and  her  servant,  is  repre- 
■enlod  as  trying  to  break  the  latter  of  her 
pernicious  habit  of  profanity,  by  urging  its 
oad  example.  In  the  course  of  her  speech, 
she  says  to  the  slave,  **I  fear  you  will 
kam  Willie  to  speak  in  this  manner.^'  Not 
karn,  but  teach,  Biin,  Hentz.  Then  throuzh- 
Ottt,  "stage  "  is  used  for  " stage-eoaoh " 


unnecessarily  often.  This  is  an  American- 
ism which  cannot  be  avoided  without  affec- 
tation sometimes ;  but  Mrs.  Hentz  does  not 
avoid  it  even  when  she  might.  Then,  again, 
we  think  the  hair  of  the  young  ladies,  men- 
tioned in  the  book,  "  becomes  unloosed" 
altogether  too  often.  These  are  trifling 
objections ;  and  that  we  cannot  ur^e  more 
weighty  ones  shows  that  the  book  is  desti- 
tute of  serious  faults.  It  is  very  well 
adapted  for  summer  reading. 


Lotus  Eating.  A  Summer  Book.  By 
George  William  Curtis,  author  of  "  Nile 
Notes,"  Ac. 

Evert  body  probably  knows,  and  we  may  be 
jeered  for  stating  a  fact  so  generally  under- 
stood, that  **  Homer  says  that  whoever  ate 
of  the  Lotus  lost  all  wish  of  returning 
homo,  and  became  desirous  of  remaining  in 
the  land  that  produced  it."  More  modem 
travellers  say  that  the  Lotus  is  very  good 
eatini^ ;  but,  as  far  as  their  experience  goes, 
they  longed  for  home  just  as  much  after  as 
before  eating  it.  Perhaps  the  homes  are 
better  now  than  in  Homer's  time,  or  the 
Lotus  may  have  lost  the  delicacy  of  its 
savor,  and  its  Lethean  qualities.  However 
this  may  be,  the  idea  was  a  very  pretty 
one  for  Mr.  Curtis*s  little  page ;  and  the 
Newports,  Saratogas,  Trentons,  Nahants, 
and  other  places  described  in  hiR  book,  may 
be  considered  the  Lotus-beds  of  America  as 
far  OS  there  are  any. 

These  descriptions  are  very  just  and 
pleasant,  and  given  in  a  very  agreeable  spi- 
rit, one  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  things 
and  take  manners  as  they  are.  The  assem- 
bling together  of  such  crowds  of  persons  as 
congregate  at  the  fashionable  places  of  re- 
sort, and  passing  the  long  hot  days  in  put- 
tmg  off*  one  ball  dress  and  putting  on 
another,  exchanging  compliments  through 
the  day,  and  polking  through  the  night, 
does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  the  course  of 
life  that  matter-of-fact  Yankees  would  fall 
into,  if  left  to  their  own  unsophisticated 
reason ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  this  has  come 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  spirited 
description  of  this  life  will  be  found  amu- 
sing to  those  who  are  taking,  or  mean  to 
take,  part  in  it,  and  especially  to  quiet  citi- 
zens who  look  at  it  from  a  distance  through 
the  loopholes  of  their  retreats. 

In  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  Mr.  Curtis 
has  been  particularly  happy.  He  has  taken 
hold  even  of  Niagara  simply,  and  has  there- 
fore succeeded  much  better  than  most  per- 
sons have  done.  Because  this  wonder  of 
the  world  roars  louder,  and  tumbles  farther, 
than  any  other  cascade,  many  writers  think 
they  must  roar  loud,  and  talk  high ;  and 
they  conseouently  are  apt  to  tumlSe  down 
as  ur  as  tne  water  or  the  fall :   but  Mr. 
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Curtis  gives  his  impressions  very  simply  and 
agreeably,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  bo 
r^  with  pleasure. 

The  vignettes  are  very  pretty.  It  seems 
almost  too  bud  to  try  to  put  a  bit  of  Niagara 
into  a  side-page  vignette ;  but,  as  we  meet 
this  and  the  others,  we  welcome  them  gladly. 
All  the  sketches  are  spirited  and  agreeable, 
and  **  Lotus  Eating  "  »  certainly  one  of  the 
pleasantest  books  of  the  season. 

FINE  ABTS. 


A  LATE  German  paper  describes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  two  curious  pictures,  making 
part  of  a  recent  exhibition  at  Halle.  They 
were  painted  by  Professor  Senff,  and  are  in- 
tended as  floral  illustrations  of  Thorwald- 
sen's  celebrated  **  Night  and  Morning."  The 
artist  represents  the  opening  of  day  by  the 
sunrose ;  the  power  and  strength  of  the  day, 
by  the  oak ;  the  reward  of  action,  by  the 
laurel.  The  gay  and  stirring  movements  of 
man  are  symbolized  by  roses,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  and  passion-flowers  intertwined. 
The  pure  blue  heaven  above  is  represented 
by  corn-flowers,  I)ocause  heaven  is  supported 
on  the  material  earth.  Ears  of  com  and 
bunches  of  grapes  conclude  the  wreath.  In 
the  second  picture,  the  Miyesty  of  night  is 
shown  in  the  wonderful  Cactus  grandiflorus : 
her  attendants  are  Mourning  and  Peace,  the 
cypress  and  olive,  with  Psyche.  The  night- 
violet  tells  of  the  nocturnal  stillness,  w-nile 
a  pi>ppy  symbolizes  sleep  and  death.  The 
finiteness  of  rest,  or  the  rest  of  all  things, 
is  indicated  in  the  asphodel,  the  death- 
flower  of  Homer.  These  are  the  intentions 
of  the  artist  in  his  flower-pictures,  wliich 
are  greatly  admired  for  theu:  delicacy  and 
beauty. 

FEMALE  DTDnSTBT  IN  PABI8. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  German  IllustrirU 
Zcitung,  published  at  .Leipsic,  gives  the 
following  account  of.  the  needlewomen  of 
Paris:  — 

'*  There  are  in  Paris  879  dressmaking 
establishments,  867  of  which  are  carried 
on  by  women.  In  these,  2717  laborers  are 
employed ;  and  work  to  the  amount  of 
13,000,000  francs  is  executed.  Under  the 
name  of  dressmaking  is  included  bonnets 
of  all  kinds,  caps,  head-dresses  for  com- 
pany, toilet^caps,  and  even  gloves;  fine 
linen  embroidery  and  mantua-making  comes 
under  another  aescription.  The  above-men- 
tioned articles  derive  most  of  their  value 
from  the  needle  of  the  workwoman,  the 
beauty  of  the  form,  the  delicacy  of  the 
taste  employed  in  its  fabrication,  and,  more 
than  all,  its  novelty.  Women  who  work  at 
dressmaking  in  Paris  earn,  upon  an  average, 
sixteen  silver  groiohens  a  day.    A  large 


part  of  them  are  hired  by  the  year,  and 
live  in  the  house  of  tlieir  employer.  For 
the  most  part  they  lead  very  regular  lives, 
and  have  some  sort  of  education :  ninety- 
eight  out  of  a  hundred  being  able  to  read 
and  write.  As  regards  education,  other 
trades  in  Paris  are  not  in  so  favorable  a 
condition.  Dressdiakers  calculate  upon  six 
quiet  months  in  the  year ;  three  in  summer, 
and  three  in  winter.  During  this  time, 
they  work  for  exportation ;  and  the  fruits 
of  theiif  labors  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Dressmaking  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  preparation  of  women  ^s  dresses. 
Tlie  customer  generally  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  dressmaker  provides  the 
lining  and  trimming.  There  are  in  Paris 
5181  dressmakers,  of  whom  86  employ  more 
than  10  workwomen^  and  1219  employ  from 
2  to  10;  3203  work  by  themselves,  or  only 
occasionally  have  assistants.  The  number 
of  women  dressmakers  may,  then,  be  put 
at  ten  thousand ;  and  these  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others  who  work  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  dresses,  such  as  cloaks, 
jackets  for  women  and  children,  &c.  This 
class  of  workwomen  are  to  be  found,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  first  and  second 
arrondissements  of  Paris.  Their  weekly 
pay  is  less  than  that  of  the  regular  dress- 
makers, amounting  to  only  twelve  silver 
groschens  the  day.  Many  of  these  work- 
women live  by  themselves,  away  from  good 
family  influences.  The  manufacture  of  cor- 
sets IS  carried  on  in  653  establishments  in 
Paris,  where    2068  workwomen    are    em- 

Eloyed  :  only  38  men  take  part  in  this 
ranch  of  hibor.  Paris  had  a  trade  in 
corsets  amounting  to  five  million  francs  an- 
nually. Nearly  1,200,000  corsets  are  ex- 
ported from  Paris  in  a  year.  The  workshops 
for  these  articles  are  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  first,  second,  and  sixth  airon- 
disscments.  The  wages  of  laborers  in  this 
business  amount  to  twelve  silver  groschcn 
a  day.  The  women  thus  employed  are 
very  regular  in  their  habits ;  and  ninety- 
two  out  of  a  hundred  can  read  and  write. 
The  establishments  for  ready-made  linen  in 
Paris  are  of  great  importance.  In  this 
business  is  included  body-linen,  children's 
clothing,  table-linen,  bed  and  house-linen, 
and  the  like.  The  ladies  in  Paris,  like 
their  sisters  in  Germany,  prize  handsome 
and  fine  linen  more  highly  than  they  do 
silks  and  satins.  This  manu^ture  of  body 
and  house-linen  amounts  yearly  to  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  francs,  and  is  carried  oqi  by 
2023  persons,  men  and  women,  who  employ 
10,000  workwomen.  The  third  and  Bxxtu 
arrondissements  have  the  most  considerable 
establishments  of  this  Idnd.  Since  embroi- 
dered under-sleeves  for  ladies  have  become 
fashionable,  one  single  house  in  Paris  has 
sent  30,000  pairs  in  a  year  to  Ameriea. 
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BAKBLDrO  H0TE8. 

TAKEX   WHILE  Uf   PARIS    DURINO    THX  WIVTEB    OF 

1850-51. 


B.     CONSTANT. 


We  have  all  heaid  and  read  of  events  that 
have  occurred  in  France  in  times  post ;  and 
every  day  brings  us  intelligence  of  now 
scenes  that  are  under  performance  in  that 
country  of  turbulent  spirits.  The  names 
of  the  actors  are  presented  to  us ;  but  of 
the  special  character  of  each  we  are,  of 
course,  quite  ignorant.  The  most  of  us  are 
curious  to  know  whether  the  private  con- 
duct of  the  individual  corresponds  with  his 
individual  character  ;  whether  he  is  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  work  before  him,  or 
whether  he  can  do  two  or  more  things  at 
the  same  time.  This  kind  of  curiosity  is 
very  natural;  but  how  fur  it  may  enable 
us  to  form  a  judgment,  if  gratified,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  We  Americans,  par- 
ticularly of  this  portion  of  the  Ubion, 
pretend  to  act  from  reason  :  perhaps  we  do 
so  when  an  election  fur  President  is  not 
pending,  or  when  our  tranouillity  is  not 
disturbed  by  a  visitor  from  llungiury;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  Frenchmen  are  not  so 
considerate.  They  possess  a  spirit  so  rest- 
less and  absorbing,  as  to  engage  them  in 
literature,  religion,  and  love-making,  even 
while  apparently  devoted  to  the  arduous 
labor  of  pulling  down  or  raising  up  a  govern- 
ment. They  are  furious  in  attempts  to  re- 
form society,  while  destitute  of  self-control. 
Benjamin  Constant  comes  within  this 
class ;  and  as  in  this  country  he  is  known 
to  have  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  many 
of  the  scenes  acted  in  France,  a  notice  of 
him,  such  as  I  have  gathered  from  reading, 
hearsay,  and  personal  observation,  may  Iw 
found  mteresting.  He  was  a  native  of  Lau- 
sanne, in  Switzerland,  and  was  lx)m  in  the 
year  1767.  Up  to  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was 
educated  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  early 
nve  sizns  of  the  talents  ho  aflerwarcfs 
cUsplayed.  In  one  of  his  works,  called 
'*  Adolphe,"  is  drawn  a  portrait  which  is 
supposed  was  meant  for  nis  father.  He 
describes  this  person  as  of  a  character 
rather  more  austere  than  tender ;  one  to  be 
respected,  but  one  who  could  not  inspire 
love ;  and  he  dwells  on  the  unfavorable 
influence  this  character  produces  on  youth, 
by  withholding  from  them  man^  gentle 
impressions  which  soften  and  guide  their 
impulses,  besides  rendering  them  more 
amiable  in  after-life.  It  is  presumed  Con- 
stant here  alluded  to  himself.  While  yet 
yoane,  his  &ther  took  him  to  England,  and 
pkoeS  him  at  Ozfbrd.  His  stay  there  was 
short,  yet  long  enough  to  enaole  him  to 
acquire  the  Enelish  languaf^.  Afterwards 
he  coatinaed  ms  studies  in  Germany,  and 


ultimately  in  Ildinburgh,  where  ho  was 
associated  with  Mackintosh,  Erskine,  Gra- 
ham, and  other  kindred  spirits,  all  of  whom, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  ho  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  England.  It  is 
presumable  that  here  he  imbil)ed  his  first 
notions  of  political  liberty,  which  never 
left  him,  although  there  were  later  periods 
when  circumstances  forced  him  to  keep 
them  in  reserve.  His  education  completc<l, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  Paris,  to  be 
d  witness  to  the  commencement  of  the  great 
political  drama,  wliich,  fur  twenty-five  years, 
was  to  agitato  the  w^hole  civilized  world. 
He  was  recommended  to  the  Neckar  family, 
frcouented  the  society  of  learned  persons 
(called  then  philosophers),  which  gave  him 
an  insight  into  the  fennentvtion  that  was 
going  on,  and,  at  the  some  time,  was  by  no 
means  neglectful  of  the  dissipations  wliich 
Paris  life,  especially  at  that  period,  throw 
in  his  way.  These  last  engaged  the  most 
of  his  attention  ;  so  much  so  that  his  father, 
hearing  of  his  frolics,  and  dis])leased  at 
such  a  waste  of  time,  wrote  a^reproving 
letter,  and  ordered  him  home.  The  order 
arrived  at  a  very  inauspicious  moment ;  for 
he  had  just  ofiered  his  hand  and  person  to 
a  young  lady,  who,  with  more  worldly  wis- 
dom than  he  possessed,  promptly  refused 
both.  He  was  in  despair.  1V>  exchange 
the  gaieties  of  Paris  for  the  tedium  iK>f  the 
country  was  suited  neither  to  his  taste 
nor  habits :  so  he  determined  to  Ijecome 
his  own  master,  and  see  the  world.  His 
worldly  effects  consisted  of  fifteen  guineas, 
six  pairs  of  stockings,  and  three  shirts: 
with  these  he  made  a  buld  push  for  England, 
leaving  his  father  to  discover  his  wandering 
the  best  way  he  C(m1d.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, that,  just  previously  to  his  departure, 
and  by  vray  of  a  temporary  consolation,  ho 
struck  up  a  sentimental  flirtation  with  a 
Madame  Charriere,  a  married  woman,  twen- 
ty years  older  than  himself.  This  lasted  a 
short  time,  with  an  occasional  ouarrel  and 
an  occasional  reconciliation,  as  is  not  un- 
common, till  at  last  they  agreed  to  adopt 
what  was  called  an  affectionate  indifference^ 
and  so  separated.  This  indifference,  with 
a  novel  name,  was  continued  several  years 
by  written  correspondence,  on  which  a  con- 
temporary French  critic  remarks :  'Mn  all 
these  letters,  so  pleasing  in  tone  and  refined 
in  style,  there  is,  after  all,  neither  fire, 
youth,  nor  love ;  not  even  a  veil  of  illusion 
and  poetry." 

It  is  not  said  how  long  Constant  continued 
his  wandering  life  in  England ;  for  he  was 
nowhere  stationary.  It  is  only  known,  by 
one  of  his  unpublished  letters,  that  the 
only  thing  left  him  was  his  three  shirts ; 
and  he  hints  very  distinctly  at  the  pleasure 
he  should  feel  at  posscssfng  three  others 
that  were  dean.     We  next  find  him  re- 
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turned  to  Lnusanne,  where  he  was  received 
by  his  father,  scolded,  and  pardoned,  on 
condition  that  he  should  accept  a  little 
place  which  was  procured  for  him  at  the 
little  court  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
What  duties  devolved  upon    him  at  this 

Slace  he  performed  badly  ;  for  he  was 
evoured  with  ennui.  So,  to  revenge  him- 
self on  those  who  were  the  cause  of  his 
pain,  he  undertook  two  things  at  once: 
one  was  to  commence  writing  a  book  on 
religion;  the  other,  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  attached  to  the  household  of 
the  Duchess.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
jTOung  lady  was  as  sensitive  as  he  was :  she 
might  have  her  fits  of  ennui  also ;  and,  not 
having  a  book  on  religion  to  resort  to,  she 
consented  to  make  him  happy,  and  they 
were  married.  This  was  in  1789,  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Hardly  two 
years  elapsed  before  they  discovered  that 
they  hated  each  other ;  and,  that  no  doubt 
might  remain  of  this  feeling  being  mutual, 
they  obtained  a  divorce  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  lady  might  be  contented  aher  this 
separation ;  how  well  he  was  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  passage  in  one  of 
his  letters :  '*  What  strange  feeblenesa!  for 
more  than  a  year  I  have  been  sighing 
for  this  independence.  I  now  possess  it; 
yet  I  tremble,  and  am  overcome  by  the 
solitucb  that  surrounds  me.  I,  who  have 
ever  mourned  for  something  on  which  to 
depend,  am  now  alarmed  to  perceive  I  have 
nothing  on  which  to  lean." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  leave 
Brunswick,  where  all  that  was  near  him 
was  hateful :  so,  throwing  his  embroidered 
garments  into  the  river,  lie  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Switzerland.  Here  he  first 
saw  Madame  de  Stael,  the  sight  of  whom 
awakened  all  his  enthusiasm,  perhaps  a 
more  tender  emotion ;  but,  sensible  that  he 
was  too  obscure  to  raise  a  kindred  feeling  in 
the  breast  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  he 
resolved  to  render  himself  worthy  of  her 
brf  creating  for  himself  a  place  in  the 
l%mple  of  Fame.  Paris  being  the  spot 
where  renown  was  to  be  obtained,  he  lost 
no  time  in  repairing  thither,  and  arrived  in 
1795,  durine  the  administration  of  the 
Directory.  He  commenced  his  new  vocation 
by  publishing  **  D«  /a  force  du  Gouvemement 
actual^  et  dela  necessity  de  s^y  ralHer."  His 
object  was  to  induce  the  people  to  submit 
to  the  government,  Whicn  was  the  only 
safeguard  of  liberty  at  the  time ;  to  forget 
past  animosity,  and  thereby  tranquilizo  the 
country.  The  work  was  written  with  abi- 
lity; was  well  received;  and  drew  forth 
praise  firom  the  government  paper.  He 
wrote  several  other  tracts,  which  acquired 
for  him  much  reputation,  especially  with 
the  Directory  ;  but  as  this  government  was 
feeble,  and  a  firaction  of  the  public  had  a 


lingering  desire  for  the  rigors  of  terrorism, 
Constant  was  exposed  to  many  attacks  from 
their  presses.  One  of  these  brought  on  a 
duel  with  a  journalist.  After  an  exchange 
of  shots,  by  which  neither  was  hurt,  thev 
separated  with  a  better  opinion  of  each 
otner.  The  citizen  Sibnet  pnused  Constant 
in  his  paper ;  and  Constant  continued  to 
write  pamphlets  and  speak  at  the  clubs  in 
a  manner  to  render  him  still  more  eminent. 
Now  came  Bonaparte,  who  permitted^  no 
disputes  except  those  raised  for  his  service. 
On  the  formation  of  his  new  government. 
Constant  was  appointed  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Tribunat.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  this  honor.  He  soon  perceived  that 
the  military  chieftain,  who  had  obtained  the 
sovereignty  by  the  sword,  was  determined 
to  govern  mainly  by  the  same  weapon.  To 
resist  this,  and  prevent  the  entire  extinction 
of  civil  liberty.  Constant  often  spoke  with 
more  fireedom  than  was  pleasing  to  one  who 
demanded  obedience  rather  than  counsel. 
The  future  emperor  showed  his  displeasure 
by  removing  several  who  were  bold  enough 
to  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  and 
among  this  number  was  Constant.  *'  We 
have  purified  the  Tribunat,"  said  a  Counsel- 
lor or  State  to  Madame  de  Stael.  '*  Yon 
mean  that  you  have  taken  off  the  crfom," 
was  the  lively  reply.  Tliis  sprightly  writer, 
in  her  "  Dix  Annees  d^Exil,  remiurks  that, 
whenever  Constant  was  to  speak  in  public, 
her  dinner- table  was  deserted,  excuses  flowed 
in  from  all  quarters.  Now,  the  lady  and 
Constant  were  both  advised  to  travel,  mean- 
ing thereby  to  leave  the  country,  which 
they  did  forthwith.  The  two  exiles  passed 
into  Germany,  and  made  Weimar  their 
temporary  abode.  They  were  much  in  each 
other*s  society ;  Constant  havin|2:,  with  be- 
coming forethought,  detached  himself  from 
Madame  Lindsay,  an  English  woman,  with 
whom  he  had  previously  been  on  friendly 
terms.  The  character  of  our  two  travellers 
was  too  similar  to  insure  uniform  harmony ; 
their  course  of  true  friendship  did  not  always 
run  smooth :  so  once  upon  a  time,  on  the  re- 
fusal of  Madame  de  Stael  to  unite  her  fate 
to  his  legally,  he  married  a  German  lady 
by  the  name  of  Hardenberg.  His  mind 
seemed  now  at  ease ;  and  during  this  moment 
of  repose,  while  at  Gottingen,  he  resumed 
his  studies,  and  carried  forward  his  work  on 
religion.  Still  the  serious  subject  on  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  which  should  have 
riveted  his  attention,  had  not  power  to 
wean  his  thoughts  from  the  exciting  scenes 
of  the  world  oe  had  lived  in,  and  which 
more  now  than  ever  seemed  to  be  his  natural 
element.  His  home  brought  him  no  con- 
tentment; he  had  sported  with  whatever 
affection  he  possessed,  and  now  no  one  was 
ready  to  show  him  tenderness;  he  sighed 
for  excitement,  and,  as  a  relief  firom  disoon- 
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tent,  resorted  to  the  gambling-table,  where 
he  found  a  temporary  solace,  out  where  he 
gathered  a  burden  of  self-reproach  that 
weighed  upon  him  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

The  eventful  year  1813  arrived,  and  the 
star  of  Napoleon  began  to  wane.  Constant, 
by  his  writings,  had  given  frequent  warnings 
of  what  womd  be  the  result  of  a  despotism 
supported  by  perpetual  war ;  therefore,  what 
ensued  did  not  surprise  him.  At  this 
time  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  efibctive  poli- 
tical works,  '*De  P Esprit  de  Conquele  ei 
d*  Usurpation,^ ^  It  had  an  extensive  circu- 
lation, and  produced  a  sensation  all  over 
the  continent.  The  style  was  vigorous,  the 
sentiments  elevated,  and  the  deductions 
just.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
lent  his  pen  to  their  cause,  seeing  that  they 
gave  assurance  that  a  more  liberal  govern- 
ment should  be  established,  and,  on  the  re- 
appearance of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  opposed 
the  departure  of  the  king.  Nothwitlistand- 
ing  the  flight  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
mained at  Paris  true  to  his  principles ;  and, 
in  an  article  published  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, exclaimed,  **  I  will  not,  like  a  miserable 
changeling,  transfer  myself  from  one  power 
to  another,  cover  inmmy  by  sophism,  or 
purchase  a  life  of  disgrace  by  uttering  words 
of  which  I  should  be  ashamed." 

These  proved  to  be  unfortunate  expres- 
sions, which  his  subsequent  conduct  enabled 
his  adversaries  to  repeat,  much  to  his  dis- 
advantage. One  month  after  they  were 
ottered,  he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state, 
and  one  of  Napoleon's  principal  advisers. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Constant  should  be 
severely  censured  for  accepting  this  appoint- 
ment afler  the  opinions  he  had  so  openly 
expressed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  these  censures  came  from  indi- 
viduals who  gave  tokens  of  subserviency  even 
more  blameaole.  In  some  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  day,  it  is  said  that  the  whole  constitu- 
tional party  were  disposed  to  support  Bona- 
parte, provided  they  could  be  assured  of 
naving  a  freer  government  than  the  Bour- 
bons had  brought  them,  and  that  this  move- 
ment was  frustrated  chiefly  by  a  want  of 
anion  among  the  members  themselves.  As 
it  is  neither  my  wish  nor  intention  to  enter 
into  political  history,  I  abstain  from  further 
remark  on  this  particular  transaction ;  but 
will  merely  add,  that  in  a  work  written  a 
few  years  later,  entitled  "  Memoires  sur  Its 
Cent'JourSy^*  in  which  Constant  oflers  an 
^x>logy  for  his  conduct,  are  the  following 
words :  "  I  was  reproached  in  a  libeb  for 
not  allowing  myself  to  be  kiUed,  before  the 
throne  that  till  the  19th  March  I  have  de- 
fended/ It  was  on  the  20th  that  I  raised 
my  eyes,  and  saw  that  the  throne  had  dis- 
appemd,  and  that  France  still  remained.*' 
*'  To  isolate  one's  self  from  the  government 


that  Bonaparte  instituted  was  to  expose 
France  to  three  chances  equally  disastrous  : 
a  military  dictatorship,  with  all  its  violence ; 
the  complete  subseniency  of  France  to 
Toreign  nations ;  and  a  counter-revolutionary 
reaction,  with  all  its  fury.*' 

Matthew  Markwell 
(To  be  continued.) 

ACROSS  IfEW  HAXPSEISE. 

TO  THC  EDITOR   OF  TO-DAT. 
BELLOWS     PALLS,     VBRMOHT. 

I  WAS  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  —  albeit 
this  is  a  pleasant  place  to  be  in,  as  I  have 
already  intimated  in  '*  To-Day  "  (No.  33), 

—  and  it  was  disagreeable  to  leave  it;  yet, 
as  I  made  my  visit  to  it  by  way  of  episode, 

—  baring  started  from  Boston,  bound  to 
Bellows  Falls,  I  found  myself,  one  pleasant 
morning,  ready  to  leave  it.  I  wished  to 
recover  my  original  course,  to  renew  my 
interrupted  direction,  and  find  my  intended 
goal.  I  wished  to  be  in  Bellows  Falls. 
Very  well :  Bellows  Falls  is  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Concord,  and  less  than  a  degree 
west  in  longitude.  It  is  only  about  fifty 
miles  off.  This  is  the  age  of  steam.  Fiffcy 
miles  by  steam  is  hardly  two  hours'  work. 
So  it  would  seem  a  quick  and  easy  matter 
to  chan^  my  position  to  the  requiied  spot. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  although  tnese 
two  places  are  only  sepanited  by  half  the 
breaath  of  the  State  of  New  Ilamjmhire, 
the  simplest  way  to  go  from  one  to  the 
other  would  be  to  come  back  to  Boston,  a 
hundred  miles,  and  start  afresh ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  come  back  to 
Groton  junction,  which  would  make  the 
distance  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
miles.  But,  ready  as  I  was  for  a  long 
rolling-stone  journey  from  place  to  place, 
I  disliked  doing  any  thing  with  so  much  of 
a  home-sick  look  as  coming  within  thirty-five 
miles  of  home,  when  I  was  already  twice 
that  distance  away.  This,  however,  is  the 
way  that  the  late  worthy  Governor  of 
the  Granite  State  used  to  proceed  from  his 
rendence  in  Keene  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Concord :  for  want  of  a  railroad 
across  country,  forty  miles,  he  was  obliged 
to  travel  nearly  three  times  that  distance 
out  of  the  State  into  Massachusetts,  and 
back  again. 

There  was  another  route  by  railroad  which 
I  might  take  from  Concord  to  Bellows  Falls, 
viz.  by  means  of  the  Northern  New  Hamp- 
shire Kailroad  to  White  Kiver  Junction,  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  thence  down  by 
the  Vermont  Central  and  Sullivan  Rail- 
roads to  my  destination.  By  this  route, 
the  distance  would  be  one  hundred  and 
nine  miles. 

It  was  afler  breakfast  when  I  studied 
these  things  out  from  that  indispensable 
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manmd  for  travellers,  which  possesses  the 
excellencies  of  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and 
conciseness,  —  I  mean  the  '*  Pathfinder  Rail- 
way Guide," —  and  it  then  appeared  that 
by  neither  of  those  routes,  according  to 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  trains,  could 
I  arrive  at  Bellows  Falls  before  afternoon  ; 
80  that  I  must  make  up  my  mind  tf)  give 
the  whole  day  to  the  transit.  And  so  it 
immediately  occurred  to  mo  that  I  might  as 
well  go  directly  across  the  country,  and 
rejecting;  these  vaunted  railroads,  which, 
with  all  their  '*  making  the  crooked 
straight,*'  would  take  a  bend  of  a  hundntd 
miles  in  carrying  me  fifty ;  and  with  all 
their  "  annihilation  of  time,"  would  indeed 
"  annihilate"  my  whole  day.  So  1  got  out 
my  compass,  found  where  the  west  was, 
and,  like  the  **  star  of  empire,"  pointed  my 
face  in  that  direction. 

I  found  I  need  not  wholly  reject  the  rail- 
roads, however ;  for  here  was  one  pointed 
westerly,  from  Concord  to  Bradford,  twenty- 
five  miles,  which  would  save  me  half  my 
distance.  So  I  jumped  into  its  tniin, 
rejoicing.  The  car  was  luxuriously  comfort- 
able,—  a  mirror  at  the  side  of  every  seat 
allowing  the  passenger  to  sun-ey  his  visage 
with  complacency  or  disgust,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  and  also,  by  squinting  at  the 
proper  angle,  to  stare  at  any  fair  mce  else- 
where in  the  car,  and  think  himself  unob- 
served. The  road,  of  course,  is  supported 
mostly  by  local  travel,  since  it  forms  a  part 
of  no  continuous  route ;  and  the  conductor 
on  the  train  seemed  to  have  something  of  the 
old  stage-driver  spirit  of  "  accommodation," 
which  used  to  allow  ladies  to  stop  and  examine 
the  houses  '*  to  let,"  along  the  road ;  for  he 
■topped  the  cars  to  allow  a  worthy  man  and 
his  family  to  get  out  at  their  residence 
adjoining  the  road.  This  may  have  been  a 
regular  station ;  but  I  saw  no  building  or 
platform,  and  no  mention  of  the  place  as 
such  in  the  faithful  <*  Cjuide." 

My  railroad-ride  of  twenty-five  miles  was 
done  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  and  brought 
me  to  Bradford  just  before  uo(m.  At  the 
station  here  was  a  stage-coach,  all  harnessed, 
in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to  Clare- 
mont,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  a  distance 
of  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  miles. 
Though  this  direction  was  not  quite  due 
west,  r)ut  a  little  northwardly,  I  nevertheless 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  advance 
upon  my  journey.  The  coach  started  with 
some  dozen  passengers,  who,  however,  stop- 
ped, one  by  one,  at  various  points  upon  the 
route ;  until,  finally,  I  upon  tne  outside,  and 
a  mysterious  female  within,  were  alone  left. 

I  am  getting  before  my  story,  however. 
As  the  weather  was  fine,  I  took  my  seat  upon 
the  outside,  of  course.  We  drove  to  the 
Tillage  inn,  and  there  partook  of  dinner, 
■abttantial  if  not  elegant,  and  then  started 


fairly  upon  the  journey.  I  did  not  at  all 
regret  having  come  this  way,  when  I  found 
how  agreeable  and  interesting  was  this 
stage-ride.  The  ridge  of  mountains  which 
separates  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac 
Rivers  must  ]ye  passed ;  and  thus  we  were 
continually  toiling  up  high  hills,  to  be  re- 
warded at  their  summits  by  glorious  views 
of  distant  mountains  and  pretty  villages, 
and  broad  fields  and  winding  streams,  and 
then  plunging  down  into  beautiful  valleys, 
to  ride  along  under  shady  trees,  or  by  the 
sides  of  some  broad  lake,  which  would  only 
need  to  bo  situated  in  Switzerland  to  be 
famous,  and  t^)  attract  the  attention  of  Amo- 
ricun  travellers.  By  this  I  mean  particu- 
larly Lake  Sunapee  (accented  by  the  "na- 
tives "  upon  the  first  syllable),  near  whose 
shore  the  road  proceeds  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  which  stretches  off  some  twelve 
miles  in  length.  Then,  soon  afler,  a  turn 
in  the  road  brings  to  view  '*  Spectacle 
Pond"  so  called,  which,  though  small,  a|>- 
{)ears  like  a  brilliant  jewel  set  gorgeously  in 
green,  as  you  see  it  from  above  with  the  sun 
striking  brightly  upon  its  waters,  and  bring- 
ing out  the  contrast  of  its  wooded  hill-side 
banks. 

Resides,  I  like  a  stage-ride  in  itself,  and 
independently  of  the  scenery  through  which 
the  road  may  pass,  —  there  are  so  many 
pleasant  littl^  incidents.  Not  to  dwell  too 
much  on  the  edifying  conversation  with  the 
driver  and  the  other  outside  passengers, 
(which  drags  somewhat,  I  confess,  when 
some  one  citizen  absorbs  the  whole  in  an 
everlasting  monologue),  a  gotxl  story  is  of- 
ten heard  on  the  top  of  a  stage.  Thus  a 
sttUwart  gentleman  of  five-and-forty  at  least, 
from  one  of  the  interior  towns  upon  the 
route,  pointed  out  the  scene  of  one  of  nis  juve- 
nile exjiloits,  as  we  approached  his  residence, 
with  the  following  personal  reminiscence :  He 
was  returning  home  on  horseback  when  a 
young  man,  he  said,  many  years  ago,  quite 
early  one  Monday  morning,  having  spent  **  a 
rery  late  evening"  in  the  agreeable  society 
of  the  schoolmistress  of  the  village,  three  or 
four  miles  from  home,  and  this  without  the 
knowledge  of  either  his  or  her  "  old  folks." 
When  he  had  arrived  at  the  point  in  the 
road  indicated,  and  which  called  to  mind 
the  adventure,  he  observed  a  man  with  a 
suspicious  bundle  stealthily  climbing  the 
stone-wall  to  hide  behind  it.  He  lost  no 
time  in  dismounting,  and  climbing  the  wall 
himself;  the  other  takes  to  his  heels ;  he  as 
readily  gives  chase;  the  other  drops  his 
burden ;  unlike  Atalanta,  oar  friend  neglects 
it ;  the  race  becomes  exciting,  the  distance 
between  the  runners  lessens ;  now  oar  friend 
can  touch  the  shoulder  of  the  other  with  the 
tijps  of  his  fingers ;  now  he  is  about  to  dutch 
him,  when  the  meadow  across  which  they 
haye  been  running  gives  place  to  the  woocl 
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which  is  its  houndary ;  and,  by  skilfully  dod- 
ging from  tree  to  tree,  the  fugitive  eludfes  his 
pursuer,  and  thus  escapes.  Our  friend  re- 
turns and  recovers  the  Dundle,  which  proves 
to  be  fifteen  pounds  of  pork,  stolen  from  his 
own  father*B  house  !  llow  to  return  it  is 
now  the  diflSculty ;  for  his  absence,  it  must  >)e 
remembered,  was  clandestine.  Accordingly 
he  throws  open  the  door  of  the  sitting-room, 
and  leaves  the  pork  upon  the  floor,  retires 
to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  in  the  morn- 
inz  preserves  a  judicious  silence.  The  pork 
is  round,  and  thereupon  arises  a  stoir  still 
current  of  the  curious  power  of  conscience, 
which  compelled  a  thief  to  restore  his  booty 
after  he  had  secured  it ! 

Then,  too,  there  are  other  amusing  little 
xnddents  in  such  a  ride.  The  stops  to  water 
the  horses  at  the  taverns,  —  the  universal 
question  of  the  landlords,  *' What's  the 
news  ? "  and  the  uniform  reply  of  the  driver, 
**  Nothing  particular," — the  mysterious  dis- 
mounting of  the  other  passengers,  —  I  ex- 
cept myself,  of  course,  —  and  their  entrance 
into  the  taverns,  and  their  return,  smacking 
their  lips,  and  casting  brighter  light  from 
their  eyes.  So,  too,  the  stops  at  the  post- 
offices  ;  the  seven  minutes  allowed  by  law 
for  searching  the  mail,  industriously  em- 
ployed by  the  postmaster  or  mistress,  or 
j  son  or  daughter,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the 
interchange  of  one  lean  mail-bag,  looking  like 
Mrs.  Bouncer's  lobster,  for  another  hardly 
more  plump.  Then  the  leaving  a  passenger 
at  home,  a  fiictory  girl  perhaps  returning 
from  Lowell  or  Manchester,  with  her  trunk 
and  band-box:  with  bright  phecks  and 
bounding  steps  she  greets  at  the  door  her 
father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  perhaps  another  interesting  personage, 
as  tney  rush  out  to  welcome  ber.  All  of 
which  incidents  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
ride,  notwithstanding  their  simplicity  and 
freouencY. 

Here  I  most  stop  to  record  a  piece  of  luck 
which  perhaps  was  bad,  and  perhaps  was 
good :  I  really  hardly  know  wnich  way  to 
view  it.  After  about  half  the  distance  hrom 
Bradford  to  Claremont  was  accomplished, 
we  came  to  Newport,  a  pleasant-looking 
village,  prettily  situated,  and  of  some  size 
and  importance.  From  this  place  to  Bel- 
lows Falls  there  is  a  stage-line;  but  it  is 
that  uncomfortable  monstrosity  of  stage- 
lines,  a  tri-weekly  one ;  and,  of  course,  it 
happened  that  tfie  coach  had  gone  the 
day  I  came,  being  Friday,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  another  for  three  days  in  fact, 
or  until  Monday.  However,  it  was  about 
as  simple  for  me  to  proceed  to  Claremont ; 
and  I  did  so.  The  garrulous  gentleman 
fond  of  monologaes  got  off  here,  as  well  as 
the  other  outside  passengers,  and  thus  left 
me  to  a  tiie-^ele  ride  with  the  driver,  quite 
a  oompaniable  sort  of  fellow. 


From  Newport  the  road  proceeds  mostly 
by  the  banks  of  Sugar  River,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Sunapee,  and  which  flows 
into  the  Connecticut.  On  its  btinks  ii^many 
places  are  meadows  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, the  ripening  crops  of  which  add  to 
the  beauty  of^the  scene.  The  road  becomes 
more  even,  and  the  adjacent  hills  less  high, 
while  the  mountains  in  Vermont  now  come 
into  view  as  a  barrier  in  the  distance.  And 
so,  without  further  adventure,  I  am  landed 
at  the  door  of  the  "  Trcmont  House"  (fami- 
liar name !)  in  Claremont,  at  about  five 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Sullivan  Railn)ad  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  passes  through 
Claremont,  and  ends  at  Bellows  Falls.  The 
distance  between  these  stations  is  seventeen 
miles,  which  the  passenger  trains  run  in 
forty  minutes.  Then  con  I  get  to  my  desti- 
nation in  forty  minutes  ? 

No,  because  of  two  very  important  cir- 
cumstances. First,  the  *^  Tremont  House, 
Claremont,'*  and  **  Claremont  Station,  Sul- 
livan Railroad,"  ore  three  miles  apart,  —  a 
fact  whicli  rolling-stone  travellers  like  my- 
self will  do  well  to  remember  ;  and,  second, 
the  last  train  on  this  same  Sullivan  liailrood 
passed  down  at  two  o*clock  and  twenty 
minutes,  or  about  three  huurs  ago. 

So  I  eat  my  supper  quietly  at  a  regular 
country-time  —  Imlf-pust  five,  —  for  which, 
however,  the  dining  at  twelve  may  be  suid  to 
have  prepared  me,  —  and  make  up  my  mind 
to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  the  Tremont 
House,  Claremont,  over  night,  as  well  as  I 
may  frt^m  the  associations  of  comfort  con- 
nected with  the  name  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  very  hotel  (nt  least 
so  I  was  told)  where  the  prince  of  land- 
lords, Paran  Stevens,  learned  his  art,  under 
his  father,  and  practised  it  many  years  ago. 
Accordingly  I  secured  a  room,  opened  my 
trunk  in  it,  and  then  sallied  out  for  an  even- 
ing walk.  Curiosity  led  me  towards  the 
bunks  of  the  Connecticut ;  and  thus,  af^r 
proceeding  about  three  miles,  I  came  to  the 
raihroad  station.  Here  I  fell  into  a  natural 
conversation  with  the  station-agent,  from 
whom  I  learned  that  the  down  freight  train, 
which  was  due  at  one  o^clock  that  atlernoon, 
had  not  arrived,  and,  now  six  hours  behind 
time,  was  expected  every  minute ;  and  he 
said  I  might  take  passage  in  it  to  Bellows 
Falls.  Ihis  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do,  as 
I  preferred  spending  the  night  there,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  my  trunk  I  had  left  at  tlie  hotel, 
three  miles  off;  and,  if  I  went  to  get  it,  the 
train  might  pass  in  my  absence.  However, 
the  agent  said  that  the  loading  to  be  done 
at  the  station  would  necessarihr  detain  the 
train  at  least  half  an  hour ;  and,  assured  of 
that  amount  of  time,  I  determined  to  yenture 
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a  trial.    7he  next  thing  was  to  find  a  horse 
and  wagon.     There  was  a  sort  of  small 
tavern  opposite  the  station ;  but  the  land- 
lord had  but  one  horse,  and  ho  was  tired ; 
and  one  wagon,  and  that  was  broken.     An 
application  at  the  next  house  was  equally 
unsuccessful.     Just  then,  an  honest  citizen 
drove  along,  who,  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
shouted  to  me,  would  perhaps  lend  me  his 
horse.     I  accosted  him,  and  told  him  what  I 
wanted.     lie  immediately  asked  what  secu- 
rity I  had  that  the  train  would  not  pass 
before  I  returned.     I  replied   that  I   had 
none,  except  the  certainty  of  half  an  hour, 
while  the  freight  was  loaded.     Immediately 
his  face  glowed  with  excitement,  as  he  said, 
"Half  an  hour!  my  old  mare  is  no  colt,  as 
you  see  (I  did  see  it  very  plainly) ;  but  shell 
go  you  six  miles  in  half  an  hour,  or  my 
name  is  not  Jorkins !  "  and  so  he  leaped  to 
the  ground,  and  put  the  reins  and  wlup  into 
my  hand.     With  this  leave,  I  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  urging  the  l)east  forward  at  her 
best  pace  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth  she  did 
her  duty  nobly.     I  was  s(xm  at  the  "  Tre- 
mont,"  paid  my  reckoning,  seized  my  trunk, 
and  sot  out  on  my  return.     I  was  yet  afar 
off  when  I  saw  in  the  dimness  of  night  (it 
was  now  nearly  eight  o'clock)  the  smoke  of 
the  engine  resting  alx)ve  the  valley  l>efore 
me,  and  I  urged  forward  the  faithful  marc 
with  redoubled  exertions.    As  I  neared  the 
station,  the  agent  shouted  out  to  me  that 
I  was  "Justin  time ;"  and,  driving  up,  I  lefl 
the  horse  in  his  charge  with  the  "  quarter  '* 
which  Jorkins  had    stipulated  for  as  the 
moderate  compensation  for  the  use  of  his 
steed.     A  moment  afterward,  I  found  my- 
self sitting  on  my  trunk  in  a  box  freight- 
car,  with  the  cattle-door  shut,  (as  if  I  were 
a  cow ! )  surrounded  by  barrels  which  danced 
about  merrily  in  the  darkness,  as  we  jogged 
along  at  a  very  low  rate  of  speed.     For  this 
seventeen   miles  occupied  the  train  three 
hours,  including  stops !     And  such  an  inter- 
minable three  nours,  to  me  caged  up  there 
without  lamp  and  without  companion  !    We 
liad  proceeded  some  four  miles  perhaps,  and 
reached  the  first  intermediate  station,  when 
I  supposed  we  had  completed  the  whole  jour- 
ney.   I  unfastened  my  door,  and,  iumping 
out,  joined  a  group  of'^brakemen  who  were 
congregated  over  a  lantern.     I  asked  them 
if  the  train  would  cross  the  river :  after  a 
long  pause,  one  of  them  lauphed  and  said, 
"les,   when  we   get  to  &llows  Falls." 
"Why,  where  are  we  now?"    I  asked. 
"  At  North  Charles  town,"  was  the  reply,  as 
a  general  roar  accompanied  my  disconmted 
xetum  to  my  cage. 

After  a  further  progress  of  a  few  miles, 
which  seemed  long  enough  to  have  carried 
me  to  Boston  or  farther,  I  was  treated  to 
the  agreeable  variety  of  having  my  dancing 
barreu  ezohanged  for  some  heavy  and  more 


permanent  boxes.  Still  we  progressed ;  and 
finally  after  I  had  succeeded  in  lighting 
a  match,  so  as  to  look  at  my  watch, 
and  had  ascertained  that  it  was  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  I  threw  myself  at  full  length 
upon  the  fl(X)r  in  something  like  despair. 
Just  then  I  heard  a  noise  upon  the  top 
of  the  car,  and  presently  tlie  door  was 
opened  a  few  inches  from  above,  and  a  head 
appeared,  with  a  hand  reaching  down  a  lan- 
tern ;  and  from  the  head  I  heard  a  voice 
issue,  "  Take  it,'"  It  forthwith  occurred  to 
me  that  some  benevolent  brakeman,  taking 
compassion  on  my  miserable  solitude,  had 
thought  to  cheer  me  by  giving  me  his  lan- 
tern us  a  companion ;  so  I  rose,  and,  taking 
the  lantern  from  liim,  said,  "  Thank  you," 
and  sat  down  on  my  trunk  again  at  the  end 
of  the  car.  A  few  minutes  after  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  head  still  at  the  door,  voci- 
ferating something  indistinctly,  and  the 
hand  gesticulating  furiously.  I  approached 
and  said,  "What  do  you  want?"  "I 
want  your  ticket,*^  said  the  man,  with  con- 
siderable emphasis,  and  then  I  understood 
the  case.  Tne  poor  fellow  was  completely 
at  my  mercy :  extended  full  length  on  his 
breast  upon  the  top  of  the  car,  he  did  not 
dare  to  move  without  his  light,  which  I  had 
coolly  taken  away  from  him !  I  settled  the 
matter  with  an  apology,  the.money,  and  the 
lantern,  as  best  I  could,  and  again  resigned 
myself  to  darkness. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  I  found  the 
train  had  arrived  at  Bellows  Falls.  I  left  my 
trunk  on  the  ground,  and  hastened  at  once  to 
the  "  Island  IIousc,"  although  with  some 
misgivings  in  my  mind,  that,  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  hotel  might  be 
shut.  Such  apprehensions  happily  proved 
to  be  groundless :  I  could  not  have  been 
more  cordially  welcomed  or  more  comfort- 
ably received,  had  I  arrived  at  midday  in- 
stead of  midnight.  The  unwearying  book- 
keeper, Mr.  Hunt,  was  still  at  his  post ;  the 
porter  was  speedily  sent  to  fetch  my  trunk  ; 
an  impromptu  supper  was  served  without 
delay,  which  was  certainly  most  acceptable  ; 
and,  not  long  after,  I  was  asleep  in  a  nice  bed. 
If  "  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed," 
certainly  a  hotel  that  is  ready  at  such  an 
unseasonable  hour  to  welcome  its  guests  is 
worthy  the  confidence  of  the  travelling  com- 
munity. And  Mr.  White  keeps  the  Island 
House  in  a  way  to  make  it  indeed  such  a 
hotel. 

I  should  like  to  write  more  about  Bellows 
Falls  and  its  many  attractions,  but  must 
reserve  this  for  another  letter ;  for  I  have 
finished  the  subject  to  which  my  heacUng 


occupied  about  thirteen  hours.  —  xoaxt, 

Casolus. 
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IRVING    BOOKSTORE, 

71,  CSninberf-itreat,  KewTork. 


O  LAB  BIO  I     ITALIAN  I. 

Just  receired,  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices, 
the  Works  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Bocacio,  Pulci,  Ario- 
sto,  Bojadi,  Metatariio,  Galileo,  Moratori,  Yasari, 
Bembo,  Aretino,  MachiavcUi,  Bentcvoglio,  Langi, 
Cellini,  Tiraboschia,  Goldoni,  Guiccardini,  Genu- 
Tcri,  Annabel  Curo,  Baldinuri,  Gianoac,  Varchi, 
and  many  others  of  the  best  Italian  writers,  com- 
pruing  OTei  3aO  Tolumes,  bound  in  half  moroeoo. 


Havt  you  nibteribfdfor 

NOBTOFS  LITEBABT  GAZETTE 

AHD 

PUBLISHER'S  CIRCULAR  1 

A  Monthly  Reoord  of  Works  published  in  America, 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  with  a  Review 
of  the  Current  Literature  of  the  day ;  Contents 
of  loading  American  and  English  Periodicals, 
Announcements  of  New  Bools,  Ac;  issued  on 
the  13th  of  each  month,  at  $1  per  annum. 


TO 


X0T1CES   OP  THE  PRESS. 


« 


UBBABIANS  AND  UTEBABT  KEN. 


The  Subscriber,  having  enlarged  and  improved 
his  Premises,  has  increased  facilities  for  supplying 
orders  for  Libraries,  both  Public  and  Private.  lie 
makes  it  his  business  to  attend  all  the  Book  Sales 
in  tho  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  forward  Catalogues,  when  desired,  to  any  part 
of  the  Union.  On  all  purchases  made  at  sales, 
five  per  cent  commission  is  charged. 

Having  the  groat  object  in  view  of  consolidating 
the  agencies  of  the  various  Libraries  in  the  United 
States,  which  he  thinks  can  be  done  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  he  hopes  to  receive 
the  aid  and  patrunago  of  Librarians  generally; 
or,  at  least,  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  abilities. 
With  sixteen  years'  experience  in  the  Book  busi- 
ness, and  during  the  last  two  having  attended 
almost  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  Libraries, 
he  feels  confident  that  all  parties,  favoring  him 
with  their  orders,  will  be  satisfied. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Inring  Book  Agencjr, 

NEW  YORK. 

Having  already  purchased  for  many  of  the  Li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
among  others: — 

Prof.  C.  C.  Jewttt,  Smithtonian  Institute, 
J.  G.  Cogswell,  LL.D.  AMttn-  Library, 
R.  A.  Guild,  Esq.  Brown  Urdvernty, 
Prop.  Charles  Folsom,  Boston  AtfumiBum, 
8.  F.  HAVE!r,  Esq.  Am,  Antiquarian  Society, 
T.  W.  Harris,  M.D.  Harvard  College, 


HISTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

For  Sale  at  the  Inring  Bookstore. 


Maine  Hiftorieal  Collections  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire  Hist.  Collections 
Maaaaohnaetts  Historical  Collections 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Collections  . 
New  York  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Virginia  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Georgia  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Louidana  Historical  Collections  .    . 


2  vols.  8vo. 

8  vols.  Svo. 
31  vols.  Svo. 

5  vols.  8vo. 
10  vols.  Svo. 

1  vol.   Svo. 

2  vols.  Svo. 

3  vols.  Svo. 


To  which  will  be  added  the  Publications  of  the 
Tarioos  Historical  Societies  in  the  United  States, 
as  soon  as  received.  Orders  for  these  and  other 
valuable  works  for  Libraries  carefully  attended  to, 
and  on  the  lowest  terms. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

71,  Chaxbebs-btrebt,  New  Tore. 


Norton's  literary  Gazette  has,  by  tho  spirit 
and  enterprise  uf  the  publisher,  giudually  grown 
from  small  beginnings  into  a  monthly  sheet  of 
considerable  size  and  comptiss,  handsomely  printed, 
and  full  of  us^cful  matter.  It  is  a  very  serviceable 
journal  fur  libraries,  colleges,  and  all  literary  in- 
stitutions."—  Christian  Review. 

**  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  a  most  invaluable 
publication  to  all  persons  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits.    We  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  who 

wish  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  literary  matters." 

New  York  Tribune, 

"  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  a  publication  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  attention  for  its  remarka- 
ble typographical  beauty,  and  the  fulness  of  its 
information  concerning  the  13ook  Trade.  It  fur- 
nbhes  an  ample  guide  to  all  interested  in  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted." — 
Christian  Register, 

« Norton's  Literary  Gazette.  —  An  elegant 
quarto  journal,  under  this  title,  visits  us  reguUrly 
every  month,  and  has  already  gained  a  high  place 
in  our  opinions,  for  the  extent  of  its  bibliogra- 
phical intelligence,  tho  general  candor  of  its  book- 
notices,  and  the  comprehensions  of  its  intelli- 
gence concerning  every  department  of  the  literary 
world.  It  is  quite  a  viade  mecum  to  the  bookseller, 
librarian,  and  literary  men  of  every  description. 
Its  circulation  has  already  reaclfed  three  thou- 
sand .copies,  and  is  rapidly  increasing." —  Literary 
Gazette. 

"This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  guide  to  the 
literary  man,  in  the  purchase  of  books,  which  can 
be  had  in  any  quarter:  e^-ery  work  published  in 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, is  mentioned,  with  the  size,  price,  and  name 
of  the  publisher.  Among  the  notices  of  books  are 
monthly  indexes  of  all  the  magazines  published  in 
this  country  and  England.  No  scholar  or  reading 
man,  or  even  amateur  in  books,  should  be  without 
this  cheap  compendium."  —  De  Bow's  Review, 

**  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  not  only  a  volu- 
minous but  a  very  valuable  work,  which  gives  a 
complete  list  of  all  works  published,  and  also  t^ 
retail  prices, —  a  very  valuable  feature,  m, 
Norton  acts  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  libraries; 
and,  from  an  acquaintance  of  twelve  years,  we 
know  him  to  be  in  all  respects  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  this  business.  His  paper  evinces  his 
energy  and  abUitics,  and  is  extremely  useful  to  all 
who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times.'* — Newark 
Daily  Advertiser, 

» 
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B'tto  ani  Ualuiible  max\\s. 


Just  published. 
MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  or  Sketchea  of  Living 
NoUbles  :  Authors,  Architects,  Arti^st^,  Com- 
posers, Demagogues,  Dinnes,  Dramatists,  £n(p- 
necrs,  Joumalista,  Ministers,  Monarohs,  Novel- 
ists, PhilanthropisUi,  Poets,  Politicians,  Preach- 
ers, Sayans,  Statesmen,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
AVarriors.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Contain- 
ing nearly  9U0  liiographical  Sketches. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDER,  or  Life  at  a  Trade. 
By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  "  Summerfield, 
or  life  on  a  Farm."     1  vol.  I'Jmo,  cloUi,  $1. 

Will  he  published  on  September  1. 
HAGAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.     By  Alice  Carey, 
author  of   " Clovemoi»k,'*    "Lyra,  and    other 
Poems,'*  Ac.    1  vol.  12mo. 

September  10. 
PHILOSOPHERS  AND  ACTRESSES.     By  Ar- 
sene  Houwaye,  author  of  "  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.*'     2  vols.  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.50. 

3£lrtentl3^  DnblCsficli. 

I.  — HALLECK'S    POETICAL  WORKS.     Only 

complete  edition.     12mo,  $1. 
n.— KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  FRANCE.  — By  H.  W.  Herbert.     12mo, 

$1.25. 

III.  — TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 
75  cts. 

IV.  — LILLIAN  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Praed.    $1. 

V.  —  BRONCHITIS,  AND  KINDRED  DISEA- 

VI.  — CAVALIERS  OP  ENGLAND.  By  Her- 
bet.    $1.25. 

VII.  —LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Alice 
Carey.    75  cts. 

VIU:  — ISA,  a  PUgrimage.  By  Caroline  Cheae- 
bro.    $1. 

IX.  —  LECrrU^  AND  MISCELLANIES.  By 
Henry  James.    $1.25. 

X.— TALES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  HUN- 
GARY.    Pulszky.    $1.25. 

XL  — MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  Houflsaye.  2  vols. 
$2.50. 

XII.  — THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  Edited  by 
Bon  Gaultier.     75  cts. 

XIII.— AYTOLTJ'S  LAYS  OP  THE  SCOTTISn 
CAVALIERS.    $1. 

IN     PRESS. 

I.  — ANCIENT  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHA- 
RAOHS. By  John  Kenrick.  2  vols.  12mo. 
$2.50. 

IL— THE    CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.     By 

^fl.  W.  Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

UI.  — MICHAL'D'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES.   3  vols.  12mo,  maps.    $3.75. 

rV.  — FATHER  MARQUETOE'S  DISCOVERY 
AND  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY.    1  vol.  8vo.     Maps. 

v.— OUTLEIES  OP  COMPARATTVB  PHYSI- 
OGNOMY. By  J.  W.  Redfield,  M.D.  8vo, 
illustrated. 

VI THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT.  By  Caro- 
line Chosebro.    1  vol.  12mo. 

J.  S.  REDFIELD, 

Clinton  Hally 

NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  WILSON  &  SON, 

^00k,  l^srapbltt,  ani  |0b  printers, 

22,  SOBOOL  STREET, 
BOSTON. 

**  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  author  of  probably  the  best 
system  of  Punctuation  extant,  and  is  a  thorough 
and  accomplished  master-printer.  His  office  is 
well  8U]iplied  with  presses,  types,  and  other  con- 
veniences, for  doing  Job  and  Book  Printing  in  the 
most  approved  manner." — Boston  Travella; 


A   TREATISE 
on 

ENQLIBH    FUNOTUATION, 

WITH 

Wnta  on  Vroof^asUaUCns,  Uc* 

l^rice  75  cents. 

"The  tiUc  of  this  book'is  a  very  full  exposition 
of  its  contents,  and  a  reader  of  it  will  be  equally 
surprised  and  instructed  by  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge— good,  useful  knowledge — which  its  peru- 
sal will  impart.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
masters  and  pupils  of  all  our  high  schoolB  and 
academies." —  Christian  Examiner, 

Published  and  for  Sale  by 

JOHH  WIL80K  &  SOK, 

22,  Schoot-treet,  BotUm, 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  of^  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLORS,  CAITVAS,  BBTTSHES, 

AKD 

AR-rieTe»     MAnrBRiAt.8 

Of  every  DexriptioH  ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY! 
35,  Comlfclll,  Boston. 

•    EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

Account  Sooft  iiaanufacturrrs 

AND 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Diroetlj  opposite  School  ittfi^ 

B  O  9  T  0  ir. 


Their  Retail  Stock  oomprises  the  rery  best 
qualities  of  Writing,  Letter,  Note  Papers,  and 
Envelopes  of  every  variety;  Fihb  Pocket- 
Pexknives,  Scissors^  Razors,  Razor  Strops, 
Frehch  axd  American ''PoRTE-MoNirAiES,  Braw- 
iiro  Papers,  Pencils,  &o.  Gold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Oases,  Ao.  Ac.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6, 10, 12, 
18-inoh  Terrestrial  and  CsLBsnAL  Globes. 


35.] 


ADVEllTLSEMEXTS. 
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JOUHSTOll'S 

nationaIj     atlas. 


G.  p.  PUTNAM  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  Librarians  of 
Public  In^itutions,  Merchants,  Insurance  Compa- 
nies, and  others,  to  this  important  work,  — 

THE  NATIONAIi  ATIiAS 

or 
HISTORICAL,  •  COMmUCIAL,   AND   POLITICAL 

OBOQRAPHY, 

ConstmctGd  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic 
Sources,  with  a  Complete  Index  of  Places,  ar- 
ranged on  a  New  Plan.  By  Alexander  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  Oeographer  at  Edinburgh 
in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty.  Assisted  by  Dr. 
Hcinrich  Berghaus,  Professor  of  Geodesy,  Ber- 
lin ;  and  Dr.  Gustaf  Kombat,  F.R.N.S.C., 
M.H.S.P.S.  Ao» 

The  National  Atlas  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended to  public  attention, — 

1.  As  being  the  only  Atlas,  on  a  large  scale, 
which  has  been  projected  for  several  years  past. 

2.  As  containing  Maps  of  the  large  siie  of 
twenty-five  inches  in  length,  and  twenty  inches  in 
bresulth,  engraved  and  culorcd  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate style  of  art. 

3.  As  embodying  information  connected  with 
General  Geography,  Commerce,  BtatiAtics,  History, 
Navigation,  and  Physics,  of  a  kind  adapted  to  the 
use  of  men  of  letters,  as  well  us  those  engaged  in 
public  or  mercantile  life. 

4.  As  being  a  work  wliich  has  received  the  cor- 
dial approval  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science 
in  the  ooontry,  as  well  as  of  the  most  influential 
critical  joumids. 

6.  As  bcin^  accompanied  by  an  Index  prepared 
expressly  for  the  work,  and  based  upon  the  Maps 
themselves. 

A  Skktch  Map,  indicating  the  character  of^the 
corrections,  in  Map  delineation,  of  a  highly  im- 
portant character,  which  have  been  introduced 
into  this  work,  may  be  seen  at  the  publisher's. 

«*  In  beauty  of  execution  and  accuracy  of  detail, 
nnrivalh^  in  this  or  any  other  country." — Prof. 
Phaill,  Sir  D.  BretriUer,  and  othert, 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  have  just  imported  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  this  AVork,  with  all  the 
Maps  mounted  on  Canvas.  Imperial  folio,  half 
bound .  Turkey  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $24;  ditto, 
plain  edges,  $22. 


JOHNSTON  AND  BERGHAUS'S 
PHYSICAL      ATLAS. 

The  c<nnplete  work,  large  folio,  half  morocco,  $50. 


IN      P  R  B  8  8. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  or 
Gazetteer  of  the  World,  from  the  most  recent 
and  authentic  S^iuroeH;  including  the  Last  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of 
Great  BriUin,  France,  Ac.  By  T.  C.  Callicott, 
Esq.  1  vol.  large  12mo,  about  8<)0  pages.  Uni- 
form with  *<  Putnam's  Home  Cyclopsdia.*' 


10,  Park  Place,  New  York. 

GEORGE  P.  PUTNAM  &  CO.'S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


MR.  CALVERT'S  SCENES  AND  THOUGHTS 
IN  EUROPE.  Second  Scries.  12mo,  cloth, 
C2jk  cts. 

"  Mr.  Calvert  is  a  scholar  of  refined  tastes  and 
susceptibilities,  educated  in  the  school  of  (luethe, 
who  Irjoks  uiion  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  light  not  merely  of  genial  and  ingenious  re- 
flection, but  with  an  eye  of  ]>hi1osophical  practical 
improvement." — Literary  World, 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Physical  Education  of  Girls.  By  Elizabeth 
JHackwell,  M.D.  12ino,  paper,  25  cts.;  cloth, 
50cts. 

<*  Not  only  is  it  well,  but  ably  and  scientifically 
written,  and  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  amount  of 
good  through  its  inculcation  of  physical  truths. 
The  writer  is  a  woman  of  marked  ability,  and  is  a 
regularly  educated  physician."  —  Albany  Register. 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCTIC  JOUR- 
NAL, or  Eighteen  Months  in  the  PoUu:  Repons. 
By  Lieut.  Osborn.  12mo,  pajwr,  25  cts.;  cloth, 
40  cts. 

"  A  smart  book  by  a  smart  officer,  who,  eschew- 
ing all  attempt  at  fine  writing,  polished  periods,  or 
learned  disquisitions  on  questions  relating  to  mag- 
netism or  meteorology,  prints  such  portions  of  his 
journal  —  written  in  a  seaman-like  stylo — as  are 
best  calculated  to  interest 'the  in({uircr  into  the 
perils  and  mysteries  of  Arctic  navigation."  ~- 
Athenteum. 

QUEECHY.  By  the  Author  of «« The  Wide,  Wide 
World."  The  Fifteenth  Thousand.  2  vols.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.75. 

**  The  simple  beauty  and  deep  interest,  enlivened 
by  true  humor;  the  unobtrusive  but  earnest  spirit 
of  piety  and  truth  that  pervade  *  Queeohy,'  com- 
mend it  to  all." —  Literary  World.  . 

UP  JOHN'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.  —  De- 
sigiirf,  Working  Drawings,  and  Specifications  for 
a  uo'jden  Chun^h  and  other  Rural  Structures. 
By  Richard  Upjohn,  Architect.  With  numerous 
plates.    Oblong  4  to,  cloth,  $3. 

**  The  work  is  got  up  in  excellent  taste,  and  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  buiUting  committees  in  the  rural  districts."  — 
Tribune. 

EUROPE,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.'  A  Conjpro- 
hensivo  Manual  of  European  (loognifihy  and 
History,  dcrive<l  from  Official  Suurees;  with 
Separate  Descriptions  and  Statistics  of  eovli 
State,  and  a  Copious  Index,  «ic.  By  F.  11. 
Ungewittor,  LL.D.  1  vol.  I2mo,  CTO  [lagcs, 
cloth  or  half  roan,  $1.50. 

"A  reliable  statistical  manual,  compiled  with 
real  German  thoroughness  and  acumen."— /fame 
Journal. 

ROUGHING  IT  IN  THE  BUSH,  or  Life  in  Ca- 
nada. By  Mrs.  Moodie.  2  vols.  12nio,  stiff 
poper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  80  cts.  Forming 
volH.  12  and  13  of  "  Putnam's  Semi-Monthly 
Library." 

*<  Tlic  whole  narrative  is  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing character,  and  partakes  more  of  the  romantic 
than  the  most  wildly-conceived  novel."  —  Batti- 
more  American, 
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S2L'f)itc  X-HountnCii  Scrnrri?. 


O  A  K  E  S  '  S 
WHITE   MOUNTAIN  SCENEET. 

Kmbriidnsr  yinttrm  \ltwji  in  Sixtrrn  Lnrge 
J^ngruvhtiisff  as  fulhiws  :  — 

1.  View  fruin  the  *M}i:int's  Grave,"  near  the 

Mount  Wn-hingtdii  ]l(iu.^u; 

2.  M(»iint  CrawfnrJ,  ami  the  Crawfnr«l  House; 

3.  Tho  Notcli,  with  the  Wilky  House; 
•i.   The  Ix)wer  Osucadv  in  tbi-  X«itoh; 

5.   The  (Jalc  of  the   Notch,  with    the    Notch 

JIousi"; 
G.   The  Fall:*  of  the  Aniuntx^suek,  near  the  Muuitt 

WiishinjLjton  llou.'fc; 

7.  The (Jranito Clirls r.f  the Fall.s of  Aiuonoosuck; 

8.  The  Francouia   Notch,  with    the    Ijafayette 

House; 
n.   Profile  Mountain  at  Franconia; 

10.  TheProtilcR-Hjlv; 

11.  The  Basin  at  Lineoln; 
1*2.   The  Fluiue  in  Lincoln; 

13.  Nancy's  Rritlije; 

14.  Mount  Crawfijnl; 

15.  The  Notch  near  Mount  Crawford; 

IC.   View  of  the  Mountains  from  liothlehom,  N. H ; 

17.  View  of  the  Mountains  from  JMount  Plea-^ant; 

18.  View  of  the  Mountains  from  Tuckermun's 

Ravine. 

Tlio  aboTC  are  printed  on  large  pai^er,  nnd  are 
neatly  and  sal>stantially  bound. 

Prices  :  boardii,  $3 ;  flexible  covers,  gilt  edges, 
$3.50;  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $4. 

Pablished  by  CROSBT,  NICHOLS,  &  CO. 

Ill,  "\VAsnix<:Tos  SniEirr, 

E30ST0N. 


BOSTON  EVENING  OAZETTE. 


TWO      K  1)  I  T  I  O  X  S. 

First  Unixiojr  ifor  the  Country)  ....  Hatimlay  Moriunir. 
Skoii.mu  KDtTiosr  (for  tho  Cit>  i Sunday  Muniiui;. 


EIIITKD   AND  rUHLISllKD    UY   W.  W.  CL.VPl',  JR. 

Iff    IIIK 
ORANITE     iBUII-OINQ, 

Cumtr  of  Dei-oni'hire  and  Water  Strcfi*. 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  (iiixelt^  is  circulated 
at  an  early  hour  Sunday  niorniiijr-^in  the  city 
pr«i|;»er,  Koxhury,  ^ha^k'^town,  S»uth  lIoNtxni,  VaisI 
litKtton,  rnnihridgc,  and  Cunihridjr«'|x«rt — by  rrifu- 
lar  carriers'.  It  c«»ntainA  a  hir^^e  amount  of  mis- 
•cellancouH  rctuling,  with  tho  latent  newri  by  yiKM'ial 
telegraphic  despatches.  Advertisements  inserted 
oonspicuomly. 


1)  E  V  0  T 

Fon 

^lomtropatbit  ^loolis  ani  jMiiints, 

UyjDROPATEXO  BOOKS, 

riioxociRAriiic  and  riioxoTYPic 

WOllKS, 

FDWLEll  *  WELLS'S 

« 

llublications  on 
I  PHRENOLOGY  k  PHYSIOLOCY,  He. 

>A/Ri-riNQS    OF 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

TIIBOLOOICAL  AND   PniLOBOI'llICAL ; 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &c. 
For  Sale,  WholtJtale  and  Jiiiailj  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

23y  Scliool-iitreei. 

A    nOSTOX    LITERAKY    JOUBNAL, 

KniTKU  BY  CMARI.ES  HALE, 

Puhlishrd  Wcikly  on  Sattrrdayt, 

Kjic.h  numWr  contains  j?ixtecn  pages  of  reading 
!  matttT,  toj^othcr  with  lour  or  tight  i^ges  of  nclect 
advert  isi.'UH'nt.'?. 

Tkrms.  — Two  Dolhir.j  ]>er  annum,  in  advance. 
Sinijle  nuinhtT.--,  live  cents  each.  Sulwcriln'ra  in 
JJci-ton,  <.-amlu-idi;o,  and  i'h!irle.««l«»wn  can  have 
their  uumluT^  h-lt  at  their  re!?idt'nce»,  if  desired. 
HiKrk  nunihor?-  from  the  lH'r;inuiii.!i;  can  he  furni^rhcd, 
and  cti]iics  of  tlic  lirnt  volume  ('20  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  ur  p:i|>er. 

Th«'  p".-tiiire  on  "  To-Ihiy."  for  di.^tanccs  not 
exceeding:  fifty  miles,  i.s  live  ccnt>i  u  quarter  ;  and 
^o  for  aill  otlHT  di«tanc«.'j«,  it  i.-*  at  the  lowest  new*»- 
]ia|HT  rnti'.  hut  mu>t  be  paid  to  the  Poiftmaster 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Ad\crti-eiucnts.  iMMik?,  eonnnunicatiimj',  Arc.  mav 
Ih!  Ifft  with  tljr  unlili-hers.  :*ul»!'crijnions  will  be 
roct'ivftl  by,  and  opIits  ^hou1>l  ho  addi-t-ssfd  to,  the 
Publi.-ln.T-,  l<Kr)mxii  A  Co.  s,  Stat«*-!*tnct,  l^frt^in. 

DrviKii  «V  niioriiKU,  ili,  Ann-street,  (.irneral 
Agents  in  Nrw  y«»rk. 

CONTEXTS  or  Ko.  35. 


Ukai>s  axd  IlANn»t,  a  .^^tory  from  the  French. 
(.'ifxRi.Ks  AsToii  r>iiisTr.i>. 
TuK  f'liritoKr.r.  (iiin.'s  IIkpi.y  to  iir.n  TjOvkr. 
LiTKUViiY   NoFKS  —  Anglo-AmcnVau    Literature, 

by  IMiilante  ('ha?lc«i;  ^Ir.  WebsterN  Kecei»tion; 

I.a]>hanrs  **  Indian  Mounds.'* 
List  ok  Nkw  1)im>k»«. 
Oi>j»  MiNTTKK  —  The  i^ilver  Wedding;  llerdernnd 

Schiller;  The  <uhk1  Physician. 
NoTU  KH  OF  UotiKs  —  ICi'linc;  liOtus  Eating. 
FiVK  Arts  —  ('uritm.-*  Picture  at  Halle. 
Fkmalk  iNmsTiiY  IS  Paris. 
Uamdmno  Notes,  taken  iu  Pari;»  in  the  'Winter  of 

ik:>o-:»i. 
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EDITED  BT  CHAELES  HALE. 


REDDING   &  O).   PniLrSIlEKS,  H,  ^TATE  STilEET.  — Fivt:  Cents. 
No.  30.]  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  SRITKMIiKR  4,  1S:,2.    [Vol.  IF.  No.  10. 


ATHENAEUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIDITION 
or 


ittVCtit  nnn  ^ilarbrllous  ^Ittractton. 


PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

IK  ROW  OfEX  IS  THE 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN>€UM, 

BEACON     STKEET. 

F'jr  the  ComndtUe  on  the  Finr.  Arts, 

CHARLES  FOL^^M, 

LUfTfirinH. 

AdxniBsion,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  sents. 

BOSTON  ]«iusi:r]fi, 

TREMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COl  IIT  STREET. 


r    I 


UI'WAKDS   OP 

500    I.EARNED    CANARY    BIRDSI* 


This  Kttninn,  Sept.  4, 

Cranb  J^ull-iL-ostunu  (Conttrt, 

BY  MADAMK  AVIEDMANN. 


Mondny  Kvin%n:r^  Srpt.  C, 

Fint  Hight  of  the  Engsgemexit  of 

MISS  JULIA  BENNETT. 


EXTRAORDINARY     POWERS     OF 

VEKTRIL0QTJI8M, 

WONDERFUL  FEATS  OF  NATIII.U1  Hi\GIC, 
AT   AUORY   WAT.T. 

P,Y  SJGNOR  BLITZ, 

Kvtry  Kraiinq  durins  the  \V€rkf  and  on  Wcx/ms* 
day  and  Sutttrday  Aj'tinuKirutf 

Consuttiiig  of  '^Vun(lc^8  in  Natural  Magic,  Ko- 
innrkablo  Perfnnimncc  of  the  Learned  Canary 
Rird.-t,  and  Laughable  Scenes  in  Ventriloquism. 

i^2F"  Adinissijin,  2.'>  cents;  Children,  half  price. 
I>oiir.<<  oiK'n  at  7  (/cUH.'k;  t4>  counneuco  at  4  to  8. 
AlUrniHtUii,  ut  2  o*cUK'k;  to  commence  at  3. 

i^o reign  anb  Domestic 
S  T  A  T  I  O  N  A  R  Y. 


♦^*  Afnwum  t»p»^n  day  and  evening.    Hall  of  | 
Statiuiry  o|M>n  till  7|  p.m.    Exhibition  IUmiui  ni)ena  i 
at  *''\   o*eliick.      Perforiiianccs  coiinnenee   at  Ik   ■ 
o'clock.    AdmL^ion,  '25  ct:<.     Scats  reserved  for 
5<>  ctci.     Children  under  12  year^  of  a;^;,  12^  ct*. 

XEW  ENGLAND  GALLERY 

or 

(Ornamtntiil  (!:mbroiDtrits, 

NOW   OPEN    FOR    EXHIBITION 

AT 

AMORY     HALL, 
Room  "So*  5. 


Single  admission,  25  cents ;  six  tickets  for  $1. 

Tracherx  of  PuUic  Srhmtbi  tutniUtetl  frrr^  whrn  aC' 
eompanitfl  by  one  or  more  nf  thiir  cloMfs, 


Tjctter,  Cap,  Rill.  S<'ruion,  Note,  Printing,  and 
Fancy  Pajicrs;  Env«.'I(»pes,  Visiting  (^ard?,  Rri.itol 
Jjiuird;  iVrinrati-^l,  l»rawing,  and  Tracing  Paitor-*; 
Drawing  and  Writing  J'eni.iN;  (Jold  and  Silver 
Pencil  Casit'S,  with  or  withnut  tlold  Pens;  Trench 'h, 
(lillottV,  and  other  Steel  Pens,  of  ev«Ty  variety; 
Pen  Jliilders.  Ink,  Scaling  Wax,  Wafers,  Pcn- 
knivc>ji,  (juilN,  Pen  Racks,  Slates  and  Slate  Pen- 
cils; Rank,  iUank,  Ain.*ount,  Check,  and  Memo- 
randum R<Miks ;  Pi«iki!t  Ri>oki>,  Wallets,  Card 
Coses,  Portlulios,  Writing  luniks,  with  or  without 
copies;  together  with  other  fancy  articles.  For 
sale,  wholc.'rale  and  retail,  <»n  lilM.'ral  tcruis,  by 

JAMES  FRENCH, 

Ttif  IVaahlngtou-atreetf 

BOSTON. 
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[Xo. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSOX,  &   CO. 


UO,    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON, 


WiU  Pabliih  Bhortlyp 

LECTURES 

ONJCHE  WORKS  AND    GENIUS   OF 


BY  WILLIAM  WARE, 
Author  of  "Zcnobio,**  •*Aurel!xui/'  ••  Julian,*' ftc. 


Sim  aJjokS;  jttst  :|5iililislitli. 


THE  TENTH  THOUSAND  OF 


A    PEEP    AT    "number    FIVE," 

OK, 

A  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  a  City  Pastor. 

BY    THB   AUTBOK    OP   "BUNXYSIDE." 

18mo,  cloth.  Price  50  cts. 


THE  FOURTH  TilOUSAND  OF 

iHcmoirs  of 

KABOABET  FULLER  OSSOLL 

BT  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  &  W.  D.  CHANXINO. 
2  Tol8.  12010^  cloth.    Price  $2. 


THE  SIXTH  THOUSAND  OF 

THE   RELIGION   OF  GEOLOGY. 

BY  EDWARD  IIITCnCOCK,  b.D.,  LL.D. 
12ino,  doth.    Price  $1.25. 


THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERUNQ. 

BY    THOMAS    CABLYLE. 

12mo,  cloth.  Price  $1. 


SKETCHES  OF  EUROPEi!!  CAPITALS. 

BY     WILLIAM     WARE. 

I2mo,  cloUi.   Price  $1. 


THE    REBEIiSi 

on, 

BOSTON     BEFORE    THE    REVOLUTION. 

BY  L.    SLiRIA   CHILD. 
12mo,  cloth.    Price,  75  cts. 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  AS  IT  AYAS. 

BY    RKY.   WARREN'    BURTON. 
18mo,  cloth.    Price  50  cts. 


THE  LIFE  AXD  BELIGION  OF  HOHIMMED. 

Translated  from  the  PciBian, 

BY     REV.     J.     L.     MERRICK. 

8to,  cloth.    Price  $1.50. 


« 


3llnstrDtrli  Itanhri  :^%ts. 

f- 

BYHON'S    OOMPLETE    WOBXS, 

KMDBACINO 

His  Suppressed  Poems,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Ufe, 
with  his  Letters. 

Ulustratal  with  EUs^ant  i^ted  £ngrnvings 
and  Portraits. 

1  Vol.  8vo. 


HZXTT8   02r   HTlATiTHy 

With  Familiar  Instmctlons  for  the  Treatment  and 
Preservation  of  the 

SKIN,    HAIR,   TEETH,   EYES,  &c.  &c. 

BY  WILLIAM   E.    COALE,   M.D. 

18mo,  cloth.    Price  50  cts. 

**  A  work  that  onght  to  have  a  placo  on  crery 
oentre-tahle  in  the  land." 


BUltNS'S    OOMPLETE   WORKS, 

COMTAIXIIfO 

His  Poems,  Son^s,  and  Oorrespondence. 

With  a  NfW  Life  of  the  Port,  and  NoiktM  Critical 
arui  BiograpfiutU, 

BY  ALLAK  CL'NNINGHAV. 

Illwttrated  mth  Klegant  Steel  JSngranngM 
and  Portrait, 

1  Tol.  8vo. 


HILTON'S    FOEnOAL    WORKS, 

With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 

BT  JOHN  IIITFORD. 

1  Yol.  8ro. 
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ADVEllTISl!:MENT.S. 


C3 


IRVING    BOOKSTORE, 

71,  Chamben-street,  NewTork. 


0LA8BI0I     ITALIAN  I. 

Ji'ST  received,  a»d  for  ^alc  at  the  lowest  price?, 
the  Wurks  uf  Daute,  Tiis3«s  Ikicauio,  Pulci,  Ario- 
tio,  BdjUili,  Metutasl<s  Ualileo,  Muratori,  V'asari, 
liembu,  Arvtiuo,  Machiavclli,  liciitevti^^Iio,  Umgi, 
Cflliui,  TiralhMchia,  (ioldniiiy  GuiccurUiiii,  (U'lio- 
vm,  Annabel  Cam,  lialdinuri,  (iiononv.  Varolii, 
and  many  others  uf  tbo  ))Ci!t  Italian  writers,  eom- 
prisiug  over  350  rulumcs,  bound  in  half  uiurucco. 

m 

TO 

LIBBABIANS  AND  UTERABT  MEN. 


Have  you  subscribed  fur 

NOBTOFS  LITEBAEY  GAZETTE 

AMU 

PUULISIIER'S  CIRCULAR  t 

A  Monthly  Ilcciird  «f  Works  publtHhed  in  America, 
England,  Geruianj,  and  France,  vith  a  Review 
of  the  Current  Literature  of  the  diiy;  Contents 
of  leaduig  American  and  £nglit>h  Periodicnlii, 
Announocments  uf  New  Books,  Ac;  issued  on 
the  15th  of  each  monih,  at  $1  per  annum. 


The  Sub-jcribcr,  haviu'^  enlarged  and  iiiipn»vcd 
hii  Pn,*nu-cs,  ha?  incrcnyed  fiieilities  for  pupplyinj; 
onlor^  for  Libraries,  both  Public  and  Private  lie 
maked  it  his  busino;*.'!  to  uttvnd  ail  the  1{>K)k  Stiles 
in  the  principal  eiticji  of  the  United  Stateti,  and 
will  f'lrwartl  Catalogues,  when  desired,  to  any  }>art 
of  the  Union.  On  all  ]iurchnacs  made  at  sales, 
five  per  cent  comniijiiiiou  i."  charged. 

Having  the  great  objwt  in  view  of  confolidating 
the  agencies  of  the  vurtou:*  Libraries?  in  the  l."nited 
.Statcjj,  which  he  tbink.s  can  be  done  U*  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  he  hopes  t^i  receive 
the  aid  and  patronage  of  Librarians  giMK'mlly; 
or.  at  leart,  an  oppr»rtunity  of  testing  liin  abilities. 
With  fcixteen  ycari*'  experience  in  tlie  Iknik  bu!«i- 
ness,  and  during  the  last  two  having  attended 
almost  cxcIuKively  t<i  the  ]mrchase  of  Librarict<, 
he  feels  confident  that  all  parties,  favoring  him 
with  their  orders,  will  be  satisfied. 

CILVRLES  B.  NORTON, 

Irving^  Book  Af^ency, 

-NEW  YORK. 

Having  alroafly  purchased  for  many  of  the  Li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  ho  would  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
among  others : — 

PaoP.  C.  C.  Jewett,  Smithsfmian  Inxtituie, 
J.  G.  Co^isWELL,  LL.D.  Alitor  Ulirnry. 
R.  A.  (fUlLD,  Esq.  Brown  Univrrxitt/. 
Prof.  Charlks  Folsov,  B^Mton  Athf-rt'tum. 
8.  F.  Havex,  Esq.  Am.  Anthfunrian  Hociety, 
T.  W.  IIakrIS,  Al.D.  Harvard  College, 


HISTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

For  Sale  at  the  Inrlng  Bookstore. 


2  vols.  8vo. 

8  vols.  8vo. 
31  vols.  hvo. 

5  vols.  ^vo. 
10  vols.  8vo. 

1  vol.    8vu. 

2  vols.  J^vo. 

3  vols.  Svo. 


Maine  ntstorieal  Collections  .  .  , 
New  Hampshire  Hist.  Collections 
Ma<«acbuAetts  Historical  (Collections 
Kh'xle  Island  Hutorical  Collections  . 
New  York  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Virginia  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Gei>rgia  Historical  CoIltHirtions  .  . 
Loairfiana  HLftorical  Collectious   .     . 

Ti»  which  will  be  added  the  Publications  of  the 
Tarii»us  Hist<-irical  Siicieties  in  the  United  States, 
as  Mnin  as  received.  Onlers  fir  these  and  other 
valuable  works  for  Libraries  carefully  attended  to, 
azid  on  the  lowest  terms. 

CU.VRLES  B.  NORTON, 

71,  Chajcbers-stiuset,  Xew  York. 


NOTICES   OV  THE  PRESS. 

"Norton's  Literary  Gazette  has,  by  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  gradually  gn^wn 
from  siiiall  beginnings  into  a  monthly  sheet  of 
considerable  si/.e  and  coni]Mi.<is,  handsomely  printed, 
and  full  of  useful  mutter.  It  is  a  very  serviceable 
journal  f«»r  libraries,  colleges,  and  all  literary  in- 
stitutions."—  (.'hristum  Rnir.w, 

**  Xt>rton*s  Literary  Gazette  is  a  most  invaluable 
publication  to  all  {K'rsons  engaged  in  liteniry  pur- 
suit-s.  We  cimfidently  recommend  it  t^i  all  who 
wish  to  obtain  an  inkling  uf  literary  matters."  — 
JVew  York  Tribune. 

"  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  a  publication  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  atti'ntion  for  its  remarka- 
ble tyiMigraphieal  bt>auty,  and  the  fulness  of  its 
infornuitiou  eonoeniing  the  li^Mik  Trade.  It  fur- 
nishes an  ample  guide  to  nil  int<.'rested  in  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted."— 
Christian  R^isttr. 

"Nortin's  Literary  Gazette. — An  elegant 
quarto  jiiurnal,  niidi-r  this  title,  visits  us  regularly 
every  month,  aii«l  lias  already  gained  a  high  place 
in  our  opinions,  for  the  ext«'nt  of  its  bibliogra- 
phical iiitelligenoi>,  the  general  candor  of  its**  b<Nik- 
notiees,  iitid  the  Cumpnthensions  of  its  intelli- 
gence coiKierning  every  department  of  the  literary 
World.  It  is  i{\uU:  a  tndf  micwn  \a>  the  IxKik.seller, 
librarian,  un«l  lit«;rary  nun  of  every  description. 
Its  circulation  hsis  already  reaehcil  three  tlnm- 
.eand  copies,  and  is  rapidly  iucreaf-ing."- Li/«.Ttt7-j^ 
Gnzrttc 

"This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  guide  to  the 
literary  man,  in  the  purchase  of  Inioks,  which  can 
be  had  in  any  «(uarter:  every  work  published  in 
the  United  SUites.  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, is  inentii-ned,  with  tlie  size,  ]»rice,  and  name 
of  the  publisher.  Among  the  notices  of  IxKiks  are 
monthly  indexes  of  all  the  magazines  publisiied  in 
this  country  and  Kngland.  No  scholar  or  reading 
roan,  or  even  amateur  in  biKiks,  sh<mld  be  without 
this  cheap  cumrK'ndium." —  Ue  BtAP^x  Rn'iew. 

•*  Niirtnii'ri  LitiTary  Gazette  w  not  onlya.volu- 
min«»us  but  a  very  valuable  work,  which  gi\es  a 
compb-te  list  of  all  works  publishetl,  and  also  the 
retail  prices, —  a  very  valualJc  feature.  Mr. 
Norton  act.s  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  libraries; 
ami,  from  an  ac(|uaint;ince  of  twelve  years,  we 
know  him  to  be  in  all  resiH'cts  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  this  business.  Jlis  pajHT  evinces  his 
energy  and  abilities,  ami  is  extremrly  useful  tA>  all 
who  wish  to  keep  up  vrith  the  times."  —  Ntwark 
Daily  Adrtrtiner. 

Publij^litMl  by  CHARLES  H.  NORTON, 

IRVING   aiOKSTORE, 

71,  Cbanaben-rtrect, 

NEW   YORK. 
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^IcaMitg  fax  ^m^  |)t0plt. 


NATIOnAIi    8KRIE8 

or 

AMERICAN    HISTORIES. 

VY  REV.   JOSEPU   BANVARD. 

PLYMOUTH  AND  THE  PIIAJRIMS,  or  Inci- 
douta  of  Adrentura  in  the  History  of  the  First 
Settlers.    With  illiutrations.     Itimo,  GU  cts. 

NOVELTIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD;  on  Ac- 
count of  the  Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  tho 
First  Explorers  of  North  America,  being  the 
second  volume  of  Banvard's  Series  of  American 
Histories.  With  numerous  illustrations.  IGmo, 
COctfl. 

Will  be  rrady  in  a  few  days, 

ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  or  an 
Account  of  tho  Early  Settlement  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia;  embracing  a  Narrative  of  tho 
Tragic  Incidents  connected  with  tho  S]ianish 
Settlement  at  St.  Augustine,  the  French  Colo- 
nies at  Fort  Carolina,  and  the  English  Planta- 
tion at  Jameiitown;  tho  Captivity  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  the  intercKting  Adventures  of 
tho  youthful  Pocahontas);  being  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Banvard's  Scries  of  American  Hi:<tories. 
AVith  nomerous  illustrations.     IGmo,  GO  cts. 


YOUNQ  AMERICANS  AHROAD,  or  Vacation 
in  Europe;  the  Results  of  a  Tour  through  iireat 
Britain,  I'Vaii'v,  Holland,  l{c'I';iuiii,  Gennany, 
and  Switxerlnnd.  Hy  .John  Overt«)n  Choules, 
D.D.  and  hlu  l*upils.  With  elegant  illustra- 
tions.    iGmo,  75  cts. 

THE  ISLAND  HOME,  or  the  Young  Castaways. 
Wy  Christopher  Rouniiiut,  T^\.  With  elegant 
illustrations.  Itimt*,  T-')  cts.  — A  new  and  ex- 
ceedingly captivating  **  lUbinson  CrusrM) "  s\a>tj, 

THE  GUIDING  STAR,  or  the  Bible  ('rod's 
Message.  By  Lc»uisa  l»ay.-<in  Hopkins.  Ismo, 
50  cts.  —  An  exceedingly  inteix^ting  and  in- 
structive work  for  youth,  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  LADY;  a  Book  for  Giris:  con- 
taining Useful  llintj)  on  the  Formation  of  Cha- 
racter.    By  Rev.  H.  Newcomb.     00  cts. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  MAN;  a  W^M  for  Boys:  cm- 
tuining  l-seful  Hints  on  the  Konnntiim  of  Cha- 
racter.    By  Rev.  H.  Newcomb.     50  cts. 

ANECDOTES  VOW  BOYS.  Entertaining  Anec- 
dotes and  Narratives,  illustrative  of  IMnciplos 
and  Character.     By  Rev.  II.  Newcomb.    42  cts. 

ANECDOTES  YQW  (JlRIiS.  Entertaining  Anetv 
dotes  and  Narratives,  illustrative  of  Principles 
and  Character.    By  Rev.  H.  Newcomb.    42  cts. 


PUBLISH F.D   DT 


i 


GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

50,  'Wft«liili||tOH-atrceCf 

Boe-roN. 


B 


ALEXAISTDES  KOOSE, 

OOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANEUN  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Thr  Subscriber  respectfully  irifonnfl  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheop, 
or  Morocco  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  aeasonable  priocs.  His  iaciliUes  arc  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  czconto  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large;  whilo  his  practical  experience  «1p 
ables  him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  offorts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

TO   LIBRARIANS, 

OR     GENTLEMEN     HAVING     LIBRARIES, 

This  £btablishmcnt  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship;  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey  Morocco, 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  and  Vellum. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

IllaatratrA  Works,  Books  ofEnpra'rliiga, 

Scrap-Bookfl,  AlbnnM,  Portf61loa« 

Maalc,  !;»€■ 

I^und  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  stylcfl. 

Fictorlal  Designs  for  Bibles,  Pny*!  Books, 
Mooro,  Byron,  Shakespeaie. 

Magasinrs  txtund  to   any  pattern, 

NATHANIEL  DEARBORN, 

(l^ngrntitr  nnh  |5riiihr, 

riKST   CIIAMBES   rLOOB  OF 

104,    WASHINQTON     BTRBST, 

(OjqKuitv  WiUiam/  OnnrtJ 

UAH   FOR  SALE 

BOSTON     NOTIONS. 

500  pages,  with  50  plates.     Price  $1.50. 

SXemfnfscencrs  ot 

▲HD 

aVZDB     .A.BOVT     BOtTOlT. 

50  and  GO  cents. 

AKERiriN  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  LETTERS. 

48  plate  pagt'S,  and  4><  typographical  pages  of  In- 
struction.   $1.30. 

HUKOH,   WIT,   AND    WI8D0K. 

50  cents. 

MOUNT  AUBURN  GUIDE. 

70  pUtci.    20  eenti. 
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EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE. 


BOSTON.  SEPTEMBER  4, 1B5S. 

The  editor  of  "  To-Day  "  has  been  enjoyinfi;, 
during  the  past  four  weeks,  among  tlio  hills 
of  Vermont,  a  short  respite  from  the  dust 
and  duties  of  the  city,  tie  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  leave  the  immediato  conduct 
of  his  journal,  orer  which  he  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  eren  while  away,  in  faithful  and 
careful  hands.  Nevertheless,  if  any  of  the 
readers  detected  any  slight  inaccuracies,  or 
observed  a  neglect  of  any  delicate  niceties, 
such  for  instance  as  the  printing  of  Greek 
wijrds  in  English  letters,  or  any  irregularity 
in  the  insertion  of  advertisements,  these 
must  be  ascribed  to  his  absence. 

It  has  already  been  announced  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  editor  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Usher  in  the  Boston  Public  La- 
tin School,  the  duties  of  which  have  hud  the 
firdt  claim  upon  his  time  and  attention  since 
the  establishment  of  "To-Day."  He  ex- 
pects, in  consequence,  to  bo  able  to  make 
the  paper  more  worthy  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  public.  This  announce- 
ment wonld  have  been  made  earlier  here, 
but  that  the  terra  of  office  in  the  school  did 
not  actually  expire  until  the  3l8t  ult. 

By  the  regulations  of  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  no  instructor  is  allowed  to  be 
"  engaged  as  editor  of  any  relijgiuus  or  poli- 
tical periodical. "  This  prohibitum  originated 
the  insertion  in  our  prospectus  of  the  pro- 
mise that  ^*  To-Day  *'  would  lie  in  no  sense 
a  ji>umal  of  either  of  these  classes.  To  this 
pnjmisc  we  have  hitherto  rigidly  adhere<l. 
n'hile  we  do  not  propose  to  cnan^  the 
character  of  the  paper  essentiaUy  m  this 
regard,  and  shall  always  keen  steadily  in 
view  its  special  literary  pretensions,  wc  shall 
nevertheless  feel  more  freedom  in  the  treat- 
ment of  topics  of  a  general  nature  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  restrictions  imposed  bv  the  re- 
gulations of  the  authority  under  which  the 
editor  was  acting  in  his  other  capacity,  and 
which  he  was  or  course  bound  in  honor  to 
I  observe. 

Since  we  have  already  said  so  much  about 
ourselves,  perhaps  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
proceed  in  the  same  strain,  to  state  one  or 
two  other  matters  abcmt  which  some  curio- 
lity  has  at  times  been  manifested. 

The  estiiblidhment  of  this  journal  was  the 
fdit*>r's  own  undertaking ;  the  **  risk ''  was 
bis  idime  ;  its  continuance  doriends  uiily  up4^n 
him,  and  in  its  success  or  Hulure  he  alone  is 


interested.  The  publishers  have  no  further 
interest  in  it  than  is  implied  in  their  valu- 
able and  faithful  exertions,  for  which  their 
business-connections  give  them  fiicilities,  to 
bring  it  fairly  before  tne  public,  and  offer  it 
to  the  attention  of  whoever  may  choose  to 
notice  it.  And  nobody  contributes  or  has 
contributed  any  pecuniary  support  to  the 
piper,  except  in  the  way  of  subscribing  for 
it,  or  buying  it.  The  editor  is  the  sole  pro- 
prietor. 

The  success  of  the  journal  hitherto  has 
probably  equalled  all  reasonable  expectation. 
A  journal  of  this  sort,  which  depends  upon 
any  standard  qualities  which  it  may  be 
found  to  possess  rather  than  upon  any 
striking  features  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  puolic  may  be  artfully  drawn,  must  ne- 
ces»irily  be  continued  for  some  time  before 
it  can  be  fairly  presumed  that  its  nature  and 
character  are' known.  We  believe  that  it 
has  l)een  ascertained,  that  in  Great  Brit«un 
seven  years  is  the  average  length  of  time 
l)etween  the  establishment  of  a  successful 
journal  and  the  period  when  it  becomes 
self-sustaining.  In  this  country,  we  pre- 
sume, this  interval  should  be  estimated  at 
considerably  less;  but  we  certainly  could 
not  entertain  the  expectation  that  "To- 
day** sh(»uld  earn  enough  to  pay  its  own 
expenses  within  the  first  year,  and  no  such 
expectation  has  l)een  realized.  The  encour- 
agement which  we  have  met  with,  however, 
is  such  OS  to  induce  the  belief,  th^t  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  a  gradual  progress,  the 
number  of  subscribers  and  purchasers  will 
increase  sufficiently  to  put  the  paper  on  a 
secure,  self-sustaining  basis. 

Since  the  deficit  of  the  income  below  the 
expenditures  is  mot  by  a  resort  to  the  edi- 
tor's own  pocket,  any  efforts  which  his 
friends  are  kind  cnoush  to  make  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  **'lo-Day  *'  among  those 
who  approve  of  its  design,  and  are  satisfied 
with  tne  execution,  assume  the  ^rm  of  per- 
sonal favors,  and  of  CTatifving  marks  of 
private  regiird  ;  in  which  light  we. certainly 
view  them,  and  as  such  hope  that  at  some 
time  we  may  bo  alile  to  reciprocate  them. 
£very  new  subscription,  of  course,  hastens 
the  " good  time  coming"  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  to  which  we  look  forward  with 
interest,  and  perhaps  anxiety ;  and  any  step 
towards  which  we  regard  as  important 

We  may  be  suffered  to  remark  in  addition, 
what  must  1)0  evident  we  think  to  every- 
body who  has  read  thus  far,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  journal  are  exactly  the 
most  favorable  for  securing  what  is  CiUled 
**  independence."  The  editor  is  free  to  say 
in  his  own  paper,  and  docs  s:iy,  what  he 
really  thinks  No  puliiisher,  or,  what  is 
quite  a«  inipurtnnt,  n<i  *'  ^Mitlitinan  who  has 
rendored  many  literary  siTvictin  to  our  com- 
munity,'* can  prevent  or  cause  the  utterance 
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(if  particular  sentiments,  on  account  of  his 
business-relations  to  the  paper,  since  the 
paper  is  enilmrrassed  by  no  such  busniess- 
rclations.  Moreover,  the  editor  belongs  to 
no  cli^^ue  of  authors,  —  he  is  a  nicmlSr  of 
no  "  mutual  admiration  society. ''  Really 
wholly  independent,  he  is  in  no  degree  liable 
to  the  charge  of  subscniency  to  the  opinions 
or  wishes  of  others. 

HEADS  AND  HAITDB. 

nUXSLXTXD    FOB  « TO-DAY,**    FROM    TSX    FBCXCH 
OF  EMILK    bOUVESTBE. 

(C<melnded  from  Uie  iMt  number  of  **  To-Day/*  at  pace  13S.) 

Jclien's  habits  of  diligence  and  observation 
had  given  him  valuable  information.  Paris 
was  to  him  a  dictionary  of  which  he  knew 
the  order,  and  the  leaves  of  which  he  turned 
over  with  confidence.  After  a  month  *s  re- 
searches, running  about,  and  correspond- 
ence, he  had  his  head  full  of  details  which 
put  a  new  face  upon  the  affiiir.  Instead  of 
confining  the  busmess  to  stufis,  he  had  ex- 
tended It  to  all  objects  of  luxury  which  the 
caprice  of  fashion  had  deprived  of  value. 
He  brought  the  list  with  an  indication  of 
the  prices,  the  modes  of  payment,  and  me- 
thods of  transportation. 

Antonio  Lopez  listened  to  all  with  the 
phlegmatic  dignity  of  a  Spaniard,  and  said 
that  he  woulu  acquaint  d'Alouzy  with  the 
new  phase  the  affiiir  had  taken,  thanks  to  the 
care  of  Julien ;  but  he  soon  afler  reappeared 
with  a  letter,  in  which  the  young  capitalist 
announced,  that,  being  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Germany,  he  gave  up  with  great  regret  the 
South  American  speculation. 

'*  He  loses  a  million  by  it,"  said  Julien, 
afler  having  read  the  letter. 

**  Will  you  gain  it  in  his  placet  "  asked 
Lopes. 

"  I  ?  "  cried  the  young  man. 

*'  I  ofier  you  the  same  conditions  as  I  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  d'Alouzy." 

*'  But  I  can  furnish  only  a  small  capital.*' 

"  You  will  furnish  your  activity  ana  intel- 
li^nce,  which  is  better.  As  to  funds,  I 
will  provide  them.  Does  the  affiiir  suit 
you?^' 

*'  Excuse  me,"  said  Julien  in  amazement, 
**  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  up  my 
old  business.  However  advantageous  the 
proposition  may  be,  I  must  request  twenty- 
lour  hours  to  think  of  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Brazilian,  "  I  will 
return  to-morrow." 

When  Lopez  returned,  Julien  had  made 
up  his  mind :  he  accepted. 

He  went  to  work  the  same  day  in  settling 
up  his  affiiirs,  preparatory  to  going  away 
with  Antonio  Lopez. 

When  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Vamier  heard 
of  tliis  departure,  she  could  not  restrain  an 
ozclamatioQ  of  sorrowful  surprise.    "Are 


you  going  to  leave  us,  Mr.  Julien?  "  cried 
she. 

**  In  order  that  I  may  return  more  worthy 
of  thuse  who  take  an  interest  in  me,"  replied 
the  young  man,  looking  at  her. 

She  blushed  without  making  any  answer, 
and  Julien  went  away  without  seeing  her 
a^n.  But  the  memory  of  her  went  with 
him  to  strengthen  and  encourage  him. 

Although  the  calculations  of  the  Brazilian 
merchant  had  been  very  exact,  the  two  part- 
ners had  to  submit  to  numerous  disappoint- 
ments, and  to  incur  serious  dangers  arising 
from  the  perpetual  overturns  which  agitate 
the  youthful  republics  of  the  new  world. 
A  part  of  the  merchandise  was  unjustly  re- 
tained; credits  were  denied;  it  was  necessary 
to  display  as  much  perseverance  as  courage 
to  realize  tne  hoped-for  and  legitimately  ac- 
quired benefits.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  three 
years  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  danger,  Ju- 
lien arrived  at  Havre  with  a  fortune  which 
permitted  him  to  regard  as  posuble  what 
nad  always  before  appeared  to  him  a  vision. 

lie  had  just  had  his  trunks  carried  to  the 
hotel,  and,  as  he  stopped  on  the  quav,  threw 
about  him  the  insatiable  and  delighted 
glance  of  the  exile  just  returned  to  his  coun- 
try. He  recognized  the  tints  of  his  native 
slues,  the  darker  waters,  the  deeper  foliage, 
the  higher  houses;  ho  listened  with  en- 
chantment to  the  murmurs  of  voices  which 
spoke  the  language  of  his  country ;  he  finally 
again  took  possession  of  France  in  all  his 
senses,  when  his  name,  pronounced  behind 
him,  made  liim  start. 

At  the  same  moment,  two  hands  were 
laid  upon  his  shoulders.  He  turned  his  head 
quickly,  and  found  before  him  d'Alouzy. 
By  an  almost  involuntary  motion,  Julien 
threw  himself  into  his  arms. 

"How!  what!  are  you  here, — yoawhom 
I  though  tin  Brazil? "  cried  d'Alouzy ,  return- 
ing the  embrace  of  the  young  man. 

"  I  have  just  arrived,"  said  Julien. 

^^Parblcu!  this  is  the  game  of  nusfor- 
tune,"  answered  Edmond,  evidently  vexed, 
"  to  meet  you  afler  so  long  a  separation,  at 
the  very  moment  I  am  about  to  go  away." 

"You?" 

"  I  am  going  to  the  padret,  do  joa  see  ?  " 
and  he  showed  Julien  a  little  valiBe  which 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  an  appointment  at  London  about 
some  lighting  business,  a  new  invention." 

"  And  your  German  nunes  ?  "  asked 
Julien. 

"  Oh !  do  not  let  us  talk  of  that,"  inter- 
rupted d*Alouzy :  "  I  have  lost  in  them  four 
hundred  thousand  francs,  nearly  all  I  was 
worth." 

Julien  uttered  an  exclamation.  |  i 

"  Oh !  things  have  gone  most  murderooily  ' 
since  your  departure,"    replied   Edmond: 
"you  will  find  many  houses  down;  and, 
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hold!  hero  is  one  of  which  I  have  just  heard 
the  inevitiible  ruin,  that  of  my  former  part- 
ner, the  brave  Vamier." 

^*  Mr.  Vamier  ruined !  "  cried  Julien, 
horror-struck. 

"By  too  much  honesty,"  replied  d^Alou- 
zy :  **  when  others  delayed,  he  fulfilled  all 
his  engagements :  hut  the  burden  became 
too  heavy,  he  fell,  or,  at  least,  ho  is  about 
to  &11.*' 

"  How  did  you  learn  this  ? " 

"  By  a  letter  from  Father  Trudoine  to  our 
old  Havre  correspondent,  whom  I  have  just 
seen.  The  cood  man  declares  that  Vamier 
could  have  meed  every  thing,  that  ho  would 
have  been  saved,  if  he  hod  not  fallen  short 
three  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"  And  he  could  not  obtain  them? " 

"He  would  not  seek  them,  in  the  fear 
that  he  could  not  repay  them.  Trudaine 
wrote,  on  his  own  account,  to  demand  assist- 
ance ;  but  he  obtained  nothing.  Vamier 
will  be  compelled  to  g^ve  in ;  and  I  know 
him :  I  know  he  will  never  survive  it." 

"  What !  is  there  no  one  who  will  risk 
this  sum  to  save  an  honoiuble  man  1  "  cried 
JulioD,  in  af^tati(m. 

"In  bankmg,"  replied  the  other,  "it  is 
rare  that  any  one  risVs  a  hundred  crowns  to 
save  the  man  who  begs  on  his  knees  for 
them :  for  a  stronger  reason  he  will  not  do 
it  for  one  who  asks  for  nothing,  who  would 
perhaps  refuse  it.  Vamier  is  a  Don  Quixote 
m  ddicacy.  If  he  b  afraid  that  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  restore  those  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  nothing  would  make  him 
accept  them.  Thus,  do  you  see,  if  I  hod  my 
fivmer  fortune,  I  should  have  said  nothing 
to  him ;  but  I  should  have  put  the  sum  in 
an  enrelope,  and  sent  it  to  Father  Trudaine, 
and  this  worthy  man  would  have  arranged 
ereiy  thing." 

The  bell  of  the  steamer,  which  was  call- 
ing the  passengers,  did  not  permit  d'Alouzy 
to  prolong  the  conversation.  He  pressed 
the  hand  of  his  newly  landed  friend,  pro- 
mised to  see  him  on  his  return  to  Paris,  and 
ran  to  the  steamboat,  the  wheels  of  which 
were  bennning  to  move. 

But  what  he  had  iust  said  had  not  been 
lost  on  JuUen ;  and  the  same  evening  he 
addressed  to-the  old  clerk  of  the  house  of  Var- 
nier  a  well-filled  letter,  without  any  signa- 
ture, ooDtaining  the  required  three  hundred 
thousand  francs. 

The  affiirs  of  Julien  detained  him  at 
Havre  a  whole  week.  At  last  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  and  his  first  visit  there  was  to  his  old 
master.  He  found  liim  grown  very  old, 
bowed  down,  but  calm.  Julia  reccivMl  him 
with  a  slightly  constnuned  air,  and  Cf>ngni- 
tulated  him  on  his  return  with  a  cordiiuity 
mingled  with  sadness.  As  to  Father  Tru- 
daine, he  opened  his  arms  to  the  former 


clerk,  and  dried  three  times  his  spectacles, 
which  had  been  clouded  by  his  tears. 

"Ah,  well!  every  thing  is  going  as  we 
wish,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Julien,  won  by  the  emo- 
tion of  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  sobbed  the  old  man,  "  all  is 
going  well,  thanks  to  the  good  children." 

Julien  cut  short  any  explanation,  in  which 
he  feared  he  might  betray  himself.  He 
asked  of  the  old  clerk  the  news  of  his  old 
acquaintances,  and  informed  himself  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Paris 
Exohunse.  Many  variations  had  befidlen 
many  fortunes;  several  old  houses,  well 
known  to  Julien,  hod  disappeared  in  those 
tempests  of  the  Bourse  which  perpetually 
agitiite  public  property ;  some  new  houses 
had  risen  up.  Among  them,  Trudaine 
named  that  of^  Mr.  Joseph  Pame,  who  had 
been  connected  in  business  f«)r  some  time 
with  Vamier,  and  who  was  spoken  of  as  his 
future  partner.  Julien,  who  attached  but 
little  importance  to  all  these  details,  inter- 
rupted tne  conversation,  as  soon  as  he  found 
an  opportunity,  and  lefl  the  old  clerk  com- 
pletely reassured. 

The  next  day  he  presented  himself  anew 
at  the  house  of  his  former  patron  with  some 
American  curiosities  he  came  to  ofSsr  Julia. 
His  visits  were  renewed  on  succeeding  days, 
and  became  longer  and  nearer  together. 
Julia  received  the  young  man  with  the  same 
kindness  as  in  times  post,  but  without  the 
free  jptyetjr  which  formerly  prevailed  at 
their  mter^'iews.  She  seemed  to  avoid  all 
the  confidential  conversations  which  Julien 
sought  for,  and  to  fear  especially  his  expla- 
nations. Julien  resolved  finally  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  perplexities  by  open  frank- 
ness. He  asked  for  an  interview  with  M. 
Vamier,  and  confessed  to  him  his  love  for 
his  daughter. 

"  Is  It  true,"  said  he,  "  do  you  come  to 
ask  me  for  the  hand  of  Julia?  " 

"  I  have  the  boldness  to  do  so,  now  that 
my  eflorts  have  succeeded." 

And  he  rapidly  recounted  to  Mr.  Vamier 
how  the  hope  of  this  marriage  had  deter- 
mined his  departure,  and  sustained  his 
courage. 

The  face  of  the  banker  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  grievous  vexation. 

"  A  malediction  is  upon  us !  "  cried  he, 
striking  his  forehead. 

"  A\liat  do  you  mean  to  sayt"  said 
Julien. 

"  You  had  told  me  nothing ;  I  suspected 
nothing, ' '  replied  Mr.  Vamier.   "  Ah ,  well. ' ' 

"Ah,  well,  my  daughter  is  promised  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Pame." 

The  young  man  uttered  a  despairing  cry. 

"  I  could  not  hesitate,"  continued  the 
banker :  "  this  union,  suitable  in  every  re- 
spect, secured  to  me  a  partnership,  without 
which  the  future  prospects  of  my  house 
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would  be  insecure.   I  laid  open  my  sitaation 
to  Julia." 

**  And  did  she  consent  V 

'^  After  reflection,  but  without  con- 
straint." 

**  And  if,  touched  by  my  affection,  she 
should  withdraw  her  consent! "  cried  Julicn. 

**  You  would  not  wish  to  make  her  be- 
tray a  promise,"  replied  Mr.  Vamier.  Her 
honor  is  engaged ;  tne  wedding-day  is  fixed. 
To  break  without  a  motive  a  given  word 
would  be  disloyalty.  She  herself  accepted 
freely  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Pame." 

**  Freely !  no,"  cried  Julian,  "  for  she 
knew  that  this  marriage  was  necessary  to 
you.  You  have  said  it  yourself:  she  yielded 
to  a  sort  of  moral  violence." 

*^  And  if  she  had  yielded  only  to  grati- 
tude," interrupted  Mr.  Varnier,  with  ani- 
mation,—  '*  if  this  alliance  was  the  only 
means  of  acquitting  ourselves  to  a  man 
to  whom  we  owe  our  honor." 

"  How  is  that?" 

"  Do  not  interrogate  me.  I  cannot  say 
any  thing  more." 

**  But  I  will  tell  you  every  thing,"  in- 
terrupted a  voice;  and  Father  Trudaine 
put  aside,  suddenly,  the  screen  which  con- 
cealed the  door  of  entrance. 

**  You  have  not  been  listening,"  cried 
Mr.  Varnier,  his  eyebrows  lowering. 

**  I  could  not  help  it  at  first,"  replied  the 
old  clerk,  **  for  I  came  to  bring  you  these 
papers  to  sign ;  but  what  I  heard  first  in- 
auced  me  to  listen  to  the  rest."  Then, 
turning  to  Jnlien, —  "  The  service  that  has 
been  rendered  to  the  master  may  be  ex- 
plained in  two  words,"  he  said.  **  We 
found  it  impossible  to  make  our  account 
right  at  the  end  of  the  month.  We  lacked 
three  hundred  thousand  francs,  without 
which  we  were  in  danger  of  bankruptcy; 
and  we  had  lost  all  hope,  when  I  received 
the  amount  by  mail." 

**  And  as  I  had  confided  my  situation  to 
no  one  but  Pame,"  added  the  banker,  **  he 
alone  could  b&ve  sent  me  this  sum.  He 
has,  besides,  since  confessed  it." 

*'  And  he  has  lied,"  cried  Trudaine,  <'on 
my  faith.  I  did  not  know  the  mistake  of 
the  master,  and  the  boasting  of  Master 
Pame,  or  I  should  have  explained  all  long 
ago. 

* '  You  know,  then,  who  sent  the  package  ? ' ' 
asked  Vamier. 

**  I  have  kept  the  envelope  which  con- 
tained it,"  replied  the  old  clerk,  showine  a 
paper  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket-book. 

**  And  how  do  you  know  the  writing?  " 
asked  Julien. 

"  Because  it  is  yours,  little  one,"  cried 
the  old  clerk ;  "it  is  impossible  to  mistako 
your  capital  letters." 

Varnier  took  the  envelope,  which  he  ex- 
amined ;  then  raised  his  eyes  to  the  young 


man,  who  had  remained  immovable  on  the 
same  spot,  all  red  with  emotion. 

"  My  son,"  cried  he,  opening  his  arps. 
Julien  threw  himself  into  them  in  trans- 

Eort.     Both  remained  long  in  a  close  em- 
ruce,  while  IVudaine  cleim^  his  spectacles 
again. 

Julia,  who  had  consented  to  marry  the 
future  partner  only  out  of  gratitude,  and 
who  had  loved  Julien  for  a  long  time, 
thanked  God  for  having  given  her  happiness, 
where  she  had  hoped  only  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  duty.  \  araier  lived  several  ^ears 
with  his  children,  and  did  not  die  till  he 
had  S3en  the  credit  of  his  house  entirely 
restored,  thanks  to  the  efibrts  of  Julien. 

It  was  at  the  very  highest  point  of  pro- 
sperity, when,  one  day,  Edmond  d^Alouzy 
was  announced  to  Julien.  He  saw  enter  a 
bald  man,  poorly  clad,  and  whose  altered 
features  revealed  long  sufferings.  It  was 
his  old  protector,  who,  going  from  project 
to  project,  had  dissipated  all  his  patrimony, 
worn  out  his  precious  faculties,  and  lost  the 
twenty  best  yeard  of  his  life. 

He  came  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Julien 
to  obtain  a  humble  employment,  which 
would  suffice  to  supply  his  daily  vrants. 
Julien  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  his  re- 
quest. 

"  Your  place  is  found,"  said  he;  *'  you 
sbaH  stay  near  me  and  with  me.  We  will 
form  an  association,  into  which  you  sh:ill 
bring  your  imagination  for  the  captal.  You 
shall  give  advice,  furnish  ideas," — 

"  And  you  will  take  upon  yourself  to 
carry  them  out,"  added  d*Alouxy.  Alas! 
we  shall  go  on  as  we  have  always  done. 
Ever  since  I  was  bom,  I  have  drawn  on  all 
the  walls  plans  which  the  first  passer-by 
has  executed.  I  have  thrown  to  the  winds 
projects  which  other  men  have  brought  to 
maturity  ;  and,  for  want  of  constancy  and 
perseverance,  I  have  remained  a  useless 
man,  with  more  resources,  perhaps,  than 
were  necessary  to  have  rendered  important 
services  to  my  country.  My  head  has  de- 
vised many  things ;  the  hands  of  others  have 
completed  the  work,  and  reaped  the  re- 
wara." 
s 

FAIHS'S  VXHTILAT0B8. 

We  intimated  in  "To-Day,"  afbrtnisht 
ago,  that  we  hoped  to  be  able  soon  to  Uy 
before  our  readers  an  account  of  Mr.  Paine*8 
new  invention  for  ventilating  railroad  oars. 
Without  attempting  to  give  at  the  present 
time  any  detailed  description  of  the  i^para- 
tus,  we  simply  remark  that  the  pnnciiile 
up<m  which  it  is  founded  differs  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  systems  of  ventilating  cars 
in  this  respect :  that,  with  Mr.  Paine  s  ap- 
paratus, the  currents  of  air  which  paM 
through  the  car  enter  at  the  top,  and  pass 
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out  through  the  windows  at  the  side. 
Hitherto  tne  open  vrindowa  of  cars  have 
been  relied  upon  for  supplying  fresh  air, 
and  the  Tentilators  in  the  top  of  the  car 
have  been  exhausliee,  designed  to  draw 
out  the  impure  air.  Mr.  Paine 's  ventila- 
tors in  the  top  of  thd  car  have  this  funda- 
mental distinction,  that  thev  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  force  in  the  supply  of  fresh  air, 
by  means  of  the  motion  of  the  train ; 
and  the  foul  air  pajues  out  tlirough  the 
windows.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  absence 
of  dust  is  secured :  for  the  air  comins  in  at 
the  top  of  the  car  is  rolioTed  of  any  dust  it 
may  have  taken  up,  by  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  a  vessel  of  water  attached  to  tbc 
ventilator;  and,  as  the  whole  current  at 
the  window  is  outwardly,  no  dust  can  enter 
there.  This  is  further  ensured  by  the  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  the  window-glasses, 
which  are  fixed  slanting  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  closed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  car 
is  moving,  and  open  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

So  far  as  securing  freedom  from  dust  is 
concerned,  an  advantage  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  Sphinx-like 
felt  the  sands  gradually  covering  them  in 
passing  over  some  of  our  railroads,  this  ap- 
paratus appears  to  accomplish  its  object, 
and  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Whether 
it  secures,  however,  the  best  general  ventila- 
tion of  the  car  is  of  course  another  Ques- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  superiority  ot  the 
appamtus  is  not  so  evident,  and  can  only  be 
proved,  we  suppose,  by  a  longer  trial  than 
tuM  ^t  been  had,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
Tentilators  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Two  objections  to  the  apparatus  will  im- 
mediately occur  to  a  reflecting  mind,  as  soon 
as  its  principle  is  explained.  The  first  is 
that  when  the  car  is  not  moving  (for  in- 
stance in  the  station-house),  the  passon^rs 
will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  stifled,  since 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  car  iB  necessary  in 
order  to  Ibroe  any  considerable  quantity  of 
air  into  the  car  through  the  ventilators. 
This  oljeotion  has  considerable  force ;  but 
it  may  be  replied,  that  tlie  amount  of  time* 
that  the  cars  are  stationary  is  so  small  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  it  into  account, 
and  also  that  the  new  apparatus  is  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  the  old  arrangement  in  this 
respect,  since  generally,  what  littie  air  there 
may  be  in  the  station-house  commonly 
paaiee  from  end  to  end  rather  than  from 
aide  to  aide,  ao  that  it  is  more  likely  to  find 
ite  way  into  the  car  b^  the  ventilator  on 
top  than  throuf^h  the  windows  at  the  side. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  in  cold  weather 
the  new  apparatus  will  force  too  much  cold 
air  down  upon  the  heads  of  j>assengers ; 
and  that  the  open  windows,  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  plan,  will  then  be  found 
diaagreeaole.    We  believe  that  it  has  been 


found  in  practice  that  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  apparatus  requires  that  the  car 
should  be  at  the  and  of  the  train  ;  a  condi- 
tion easily  fulfilled  when  but  one  or  two 
cars  are  provided  with  it,  but  obviously  im- 
possible in  the  event  of  its  uniform  adoption. 
At  all  events,  however,  the  relief^  from 
dust  in  the  summer-time  is  a  ereat  blessing 
to  railroad  travellers;  and,  it  the  present 
invention  serves  to  attract  the  attention  of 
ingenious  men  to  the  improvement  of  the 
ventilation  of  raifroad  cars,  it  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain.  m 


ynrsTA. 

TO  TBI  EDITOB  Or  TO-DAT. 

The  following  is  a  version  of  **  Vineta,"  by 
Uhland,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ger- 
man lyric-pieces.  It  has  often  attracted 
the  attention  of  translators :  — 

«  Out  from  the  deep,  deep  caroms  of  the  sea, 
The  evening*bella  are  ringing  faint  and  low : 
List  to  the  tidings  that  they  bnng  to  the« 
From  the  old  Wonder-City  far  below. 

While  'neath  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  stream 
The  circling  floods  the  ancient  rains  lave, 

Their  towers  send  out  a  passing  golden  gleam 
Throagh  the  smooth  surface  of  the  apper  wave. 

To  glittering  waters  with  enchantments  bright. 
Once  seen  beneath  the  glow  of  evening  slues. 

The  sailor  oft  returns  with  eager  sight, 
Though  near  his  barque  the  threatening  olifis 
arise. 

Thus  from  the  heart*9  deep  well  is  music  ringing. 
The  evening  bells  are  chiming  faint  and  low; 

Sweet  memories,  —  alas  !  the  charm  is  bringing 
Of  the  true  love  it  loved  with,  long  ago  ! 

How  fair  a  world  lies  here  beneath  the  stream  ! 

Of  many  hopes  its  ruins  are  the  grave; 
But  in  the  mirror  of  my  happy  dream. 

Light,  as  of  starry  skies,  adorns  the  wave. 

Fain  am  I,  then,  to  dive  beneath  the  glow; 

Sink  where  the  waters  ever  sparkling  roll: 
For  angel-voices,  chanting  sweetly  low. 

Call  me  within  that  City  of  the  Soul." 

Bbach-bikd. 


TINE  ABT8. 


The  summer-season  of  the  Dusseldorf 
Gallery  in  Boston  has  closed,  and  most  of 
the  beautiful  pictures  have  been  sent  away. 
We  understand,  however,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion will  shortiy  be  opened  again,  probably 
a  week  from  next  Monday  (the  13th  inst.), 
with  new  pictures.  The  principal  attraction 
will  be  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Uuss."  Seve- 
ral pictures,  now  on  their  way  from  Ger- 
many, will  be  first  opened  in  Boston,  and, 
by  their  novelty,  add  to  the  attraction  of 
the  exhibition. 

The  Dusseldorf  Gallery  has  been  a  most 
delightful  addition  to  the  means  of  pleasure 
in  tne  city  during  the  summer.    We  under* 
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stand  that  Beveral  persons,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, artists  and  amateurs,  have  arailed 
themselves  of  Mr.  Boker^s  liberality  in 
allowing  the  pictures  to  be  freely  copied ; 
and  that  every  facility  has  been  afiorded 
them  in  the  appointment  of  special  hours 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  other  ways.  This, 
we  imagine,  is  not  the  least  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  presence  of  the  gallery  here 
has  conferred  upon  our  citizens.  We  shall 
anxiously  await  the  reopening  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 


Wi  have  already  dven  'some  account  of 
the  new  Athenasnm  Exhibition  in  Boston, 
and  find  room  at  present  simply  to  remind 
our  readers  who  have  not  yet  visited  it, 
that  it  is  well  worth  their  attention. 

THEATRICAL  AND  OTHER  AlIirSEMEKTS. 

Tnx  theatrical  season  seems  to  be  fairly 
opening;  but  the  character  of  the  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  as  yet  is  by  no  means  up 
to  the  **  legitimate  drama  "  standard.  We 
have  the  dancing  monkeys  and  magical 
entertainments ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  look 
to  the  **  Museum  '*  alone  for  genuine  thea- 
tricals. Miss  Julia  Bennett,  an  actress  of 
great  reputed  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
begins  an  engagement  at  this  establishment 
on  Monday  evening  next.  There  exists  con- 
siderable curiosity  to  sec  her ;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  she  will  have  a  warm  reception, 
and  a  true  Boston  appreciation. 

"  Professor  Andersen,  tlie  Wizard  of  the 
North,"  is  at  the  Howard  Athemcum.  We 
understand  that  his  engagement  under  Mr. 
Willard,  the  present  lessee,  will  continue 
about  a  fortnight  longer. 

The  troupe  of  acting  monkeys,  dogs,  and 
goats,  are  at  the  Mclodeon ;  and  their  per- 
formances are  of  a  very  amusing  nature. 

Signor  Blitz's  wonderful  and  entertaining 
exhibitions  in  Magic  and  Ventriloquism, 
with  the  performances  of  the  learned  ca- 
nary birds,  at  Amory  Ilall,  continue  to  be 
worthy  public  attention.  We  have  pro- 
mised not  to  say  '*  how  he  does  it ;  '*  but 
the  Signor  somehow  manages  to  amuse  and 
astrmish  people  amazingly. 

In  New  York  the  theatres  have  opened 
with  pretty  brilliant  announcements  for  the 
winter.  The  Ravels,  having  led  us,  have 
returned,  and  begun  their  performances  *'  at 
home  "  again.  They  gave  an  exhibition  re- 
oentlyin  Castle  Giurden  for  the  benefit  of 
the  suffi*rer8  by  the  Montreal  fire.  The 
Spanish  dancers  seem  to  maintiun  their 
popularity,  and  we  arc  afraid  we  can  hardly 
nope  to  see  them  in  Boston  soon. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  new  and  largo 
theatre  in  Boston  seems  to  have  wholly 
died  out,  and  the  matter  is  hardly  men- 
tioned now.  We  are  likely  to  be  rich 
enough  in  large  halls,  however. 


THE  ORIOnr  OF  THE  PALETOT. 

Count  d'Orsat,  then  reigning  as  the  king 
of  fashion  in  London,  was  one  day  returning 
from  a  steeple  chase,  mounted  on  a  race 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  jockey,  when  he 
WHS  overtaken  by  the  rain ;  a  common  acci- 
dent under  the  amiable  British  climate, 
but  against  which  he  found  himself  entirely 
unprotected.  The  jockey  ha^  forgotten  to 
provide  for  his  master  the  supplementary 
overcoat  that  he  usually  carried  carefully 
folded  and  attached  to  his  back  by  a  leathern 
belt.  The  shower  increased ;  and  the  king 
of  fiishion  was  threatened  with  takine  cold, 
when  he  perceived  a  sailor,  dressed  in  a 
broad  and  long  jacket  of  coarse  cloth  which 
enveloped  him  comfortably  from  his  chin  to 
the  middle  of  his  legs. 

"  Here,  my  friend,"  said  the  Count  d'Or- 
say,  stopping  his  horse,  "  will  you  go  into 
this  shop,  and  drink  to  my  health  till  the 
shower  is  over? " 

**  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  sailor. 

'<  Well,  then,  take  off  your  packet,  and 
sell  it  to  me ;  you  will  not  want  it  while  you 
are  in  the  house,  and  you  can  buy  another 
aflcr  it  has  done  raining." 

"  Willingly,  my  Lord." 

The  sailor  threw  off  his  covering,  Count 
d'Orsay  gave  him  ten  -guineas,  put  the 
clumsy  jacket  on  over  his  frock  coat,  and, 
thus  equipped,  spurred  his  horse,  and  rode 
into  London. 

The  rain  had  ceased  while  this  bargain 
was  going  on.  It  was  the  hour  for  prome- 
nading in  Hyde  Park ;  and  here  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  elegant 
crowd,  with  his  sailor^s  jacket  worn  as  an 
overcoat. 

**  How  original,  how  charming!  it  ia  de- 
licious! "  sav  the  dandies. 

The  next  ^y  all  the  fasbionables  of  Loo- 
don  had  similar  coverings,  and  the  Paletot 
was  invented ;  the  Paletot  which  has  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  and  which  still  flou- 
rishes aflcr  ton  years*  wear.  This  was  its 
origin. 

Eugene  Guinot  relates  this,  with  Bereral 
other  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  Lite  Count 
d*Orsay,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cour- 
rier  drs  Etats  Unis,  from  which  paper  wo 
translate  it. 


LITERART  HOTEB. 

Wb  understand  that  Messrs.  Tafpan 
&  Whittehore,  publishers  in  Boston,  ex- 
pressed considerable  surprise  that  an  adver- 
tisement for  this  journal,  which  they  had 
previously  intimated  would  be  ready  about 
the  middle  of  August,  was  called  for  during 
the  absence  of  the  editor  ftom  the  city  at 
that  time.    Their  surprise  was  caused  by 
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the  fiicft,  that  meanwhile  a  hook  pahlished 
by  them,  ''The  White  Slave,"  had  been 
noticed  in  this  paper,  and  severely  criticized. 
That  firm  would  appear  to  entertain  new 
views  on  the  subject  of  advertising,  which, 
if  correct,  will  require  a  modification  of 
Greeley's  prize-essay  on  the  subject,  in  the 
next  number  of  V.  B.  Palmer's  almanac. 
We  had  supposed  that  publishers  regarded 
advertisements  simply  as  means  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
bouks.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Messrs.  Tappan  &  Wnittemore  look  upon 
them  as  rewards  to  be  given  to  **  good  " 
editors,  who  bestow  the  proper  commen- 
dation upon  their  publications,  regardless  of 
their  chairacter  or  excellence.  The  public 
only  need  to  understand  the  peculiar  views 
of  Messrs.  Tai)pan  &  AVhittemore  upon  this 
subject,  to  estimate,  at  a  proper  value,  any 
fiivorable  notices  of  their  dooks  which  maj 
be  observed  in  journals  *'  enjoying  their 
advertising  patronage." 

If  it  is  possible,  which  we  can  scarcely 
believe,  that  Messrs.  Tappan  &  Whittemore 
supposed  we  could  be  bribed  by  a  copy  of 
'*  The  White  Slave,"  and  the  promise  of  an 
advertisement,  to  praise  a  bad  book,  we  are 

flad  that  they  were  so  soon  undeceived. 
\o,  gentlemen !  to  quote  Phssdrus,  '^  Multo 
m^joris  alapss  mecum  veneunt."  We  do 
not  think  that  any  sum,  not  even  the  profits 
of  the  whole  edition  of  '<  The  White 
Slave  "  (!),  would  be  found  large  enough  to 
bribe  «■. 


Tbb  address  delivered  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  alumni  of  Harvard  College,  by 
Hon.  RoBXBT  C.  WnrTHROP,  at  the  recent 
celebration,  July  22,  1852,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  neat  pamphlet  by  Jonx  Bartlett, 
Cambridge.  Havine  already  expressed,  in 
No.  30  of '*  To-Day,  our  delight  at  hearing 
this  moat  elegant  and  elaborate  address,  wo 
have  only  now  to  recommend  to  those  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at 
the  time  of  its  delivery, — when  it  had  with 
it  the  additional  charm  of  Mr.  Winthrop's 
graceful  elocution,  —  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  publication  in  this  pamphlet  to  read  it. 
Whoever  has  heard  it,  or  read  it  in  the 
newspaper  report,  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  value  of  securing  it  in  a 
permanent  form. 

Whdc  the  class  of  1811  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  Samuel  Oilman  delivered  a 
poem  USore  it  upon  the  *'  Pleasures  and 
Pains  of  the  Student's  Life."  At  com- 
mencement-time this  year,  a  meeting  of 
the  surviving  members  of  this  class  was 
called  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  Edward 
Everett ;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  Rev.  Dr. 
Gilman  recited  a  sequel  to  his  former  poem. 
At  the  request  of  ^  dus,  these  two  poems 


have  been  printed  together,  for  their  use,  in 
an  elegant  style.  Though  not  published, 
the  pamphlet  has  been  carried  through  the 
prc9s  unaer  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Ticknor, 
Reed,  &  Fields.  We  have  been  favored  by 
the  author  with  a  copy,  and  know  that  wo 
shall  gratify  our  readers  by  quoting  a  few 
of  the  lines.  Both  poems  are  well  con- 
ceived, and  pleasantiy  written.  We  do  not 
perceive  that  the  latter  locks  the  fire  of 
youth,  nor  the  former  the  wisdom  of  age. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  former 
poem:  — 

«  Yet  more;  thoagfa  lonely  jojrs  the  bosom  warm. 
Participation  heightens  everj  cbann ; 
And,  should  the  happy  student  chance  to  know 
The  warmth  of  friendship,  or  some  kindlier  glow, 
M'hat  wonder,  should  he  swiftly  run  to  share 
Some  favorite  author  with  some  favorite  fair  ! 
There,  as  he  cites  those  treasures  of  the  page 
That  raise  her  fancy,  or  her  heart  engage. 
And  listens  while  her  frequent,  keen  remark 
Discerns  the  brilliant,  or  illumes  the  dark; 
And,  doubting  much,  scarce  knows  which  most 

to  admire. 
The  critic's  judgment,  or  the  writer's  fire; 
And,  reading,  often  glances  at  that  face. 
Where  gently  beam  intelligence  and  grace ; 
And  sees  each  passion  in  its  turn  prevul. 
Her  looks  the  very  echo  of  the  tale; 
Sees  the  descending  tear,  the  heaving  breast^ 
When  vice  exults,  or  virtue  is  distressed; 
Or,  when  the  plot  assumes  an  aspect  new. 
And  virtue  shares  her  retribution  due, 
He  sees  the  grateful  smile,  the  uplifted  eye. 
Thread,  needle,  kerchief,  dropt  in  extasy,^> 
Say,  can  one  social  pleasure  equal  this  1 
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The  following  passage  from  the  latter 
poem  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the 
natural  sequel  to  the  above  :  --- 

«  Amid  these  storms  and  outward  cares  of  life. 
Came  the  dear  sunshine  of  a  home  and  wife. 
Not  ours  the  telfiak  scholar's  huge  mistake. 
That  household  ties  rude  interruption  make. 
From  those  same  ties  a  finer  zest  we  catch 
For  every  studious  moment  we  can  snatch. 
If  in  our  ranks  some  Benedicks  there  be. 
They  scarcely  muster  more  than  two  or  three; 
And,  I  feel  sure,  their  fault  it  has  not  been. 
But  rather  of  the  world's  capricious  queen." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  fur- 
ther extract,  vii.  the  following  passage  from 
the  poem  of  1852 :  — 

<*  *Tis  pleasure  for  the  student's  thonght  to  trace 
The  advance  of  Art,  and  Science,  and  the  Race. 
Blest  are  the  eyes  that  see  what  we  have  seen 
In  the  brief  lapse  since  our  unfledged  nineteen. 
Within  that  handbreadth  have  been  crowded  more 
Of  marvels  than  ten  centuries  knew  before; 
While  life,  and  man,  and  all  things  here  below, 
Show  a  changed  world  from  forty  years  ago. 
Who  would  have  thought  dear  Uarvaid's  walls 

had  sUxxl, 
In  our  young  days,  had  her  imperilled  brood 
To  witching  Boston  been  enticed  to  stray 
Four  times  an  hour,  instead  of  twice  a  day  1 
Tet  of  sueh  wonders  this  is  far  the  least,  — 
We  ^  at  SB  Arsbiao  ai^t'i  ttnagi  taft. 


TO-DAY:   A  BOSTON  LTTBRABY  JOUBNAL. 


W*  wltfifw  metiiniorpho«M  that  ptem 
LcH  like  Tr*iitt  th*n  •nme  vilil  tlr»in. 
Tbrangh  tttty  range  gf  current  liTc  extend 
IncnMdng  ligbta  knd  enmfnrta  ditbont  cod; 
Sehoal-tioaki  ao  pimin  tfant  babel  an  nndenUiid; 
Two  morning  pupcni  In  ■  cabmHi't  huid; 

fid*  natlcr,  w  the  old  'Critkoil  Keiiewi ' ' 
SlMic-eakl,  Ipiiled,  ooaigueriDg  winlrj  glooau; 

One  fcniDt  of  lighted  gM  *  oitj  (erree; 
One  whitr  of  etber  oiJiu  the  nwitic  ntrre*; 
Steam  in  a  mootb  eODTcjg  ni  rnnnd  the  glube, 
WeKTei  tm  tbe  naUana  their  protecting  robe, 
PrinU  off  ten  thoanod  (hHt«  withEu  ui  hour, 
" "    "        a  prtt«rnatnr»l  power. 


Th. 


■  gatnmi 


reign, - 


■lpotn>-m»gnel  leeVt  tha.t  thnu 
Antipodes  demtnd  the  talking  wire, 
PorlraiUarapoinledby  lhc»oUrflr«; 
New  planets  ferreted  before  pere«i>td. 
And  TmeU  Htabtished  alnoat  era  believed. 
Her*,  anlmaloular  oreatlona  ope; 
There,  heavena  draw  near  ni  tbiDDgb  Uis  tcle- 


The  ndvertitRDient  or"  Ditkiht's  Joubnal 
or  Music  "  will  he  frnind  in  another  <pazi  of 
thin  paper.  The  numben  of  this  journnj 
which  hnre  already  been  published,  fully 
wutnin,  in  nnr  opininn,  hy  the  interest  and 
Tariety  of  their  cnntcnta,  the  high  eipec- 
tatinns  which  bad  heen  fonoed  from  the 
well-known  accomplishments  nnd  ahilities 
of  the  editor.  We  truRt  that  it  will  be 
well  sustained  bj  the  citiiens  of  Bnatnn, 
npon  whnee  musical  tnate  and  appcecUtion 
it  leflecta  m>  much  credit. 
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ODD   JUIUT^B. 

^■Bi  waa  a  rather  fiinov  miaprint  m  the 
last  namber  of  "  T(>J>a7,^'  in  the  course 
of  th«  letter  of  oni  correipondent,  entitled 
"  Acton  New  Hampshire."  On  line  33, 
cnl.  1,  naj;^  143,  for  lobster  read  boltter. 
Moat  of  our  renders,  we  presume,  have 
heard  of  Mrn.  Bouncer,  in  the  admirable 


ferpe  of"  Box  and  Cos,"  who,  with  a  model 
Inndlndy'i  skill  at  manniEement,  gets  ft 
double  rent  fur  ber  room  by  letting  it  to 
two  boarden  at  once ;  one  of  whom  is  at 
home  only  in  the  night,  and  tbe  other,  be- 
ing a  printer,  only  in  the  day.  "  What  is 
the  head  of  the  oed  for  Hr.  Cos  ia  the  fbut 
for  Mr.  Box,"  she  says,  as  she  transfers 
irnm  one  end  to  the  otner  the  lean  bolster, 
with  a  handful  of  feathers  at  each  end.  To 
this  boUlrr  our  coTTcspondent  attempted  to 
compare  the  slimly-fiUed  counUy  mail-bap ; 
but  the  htes  were  Hf^nst  him. 

The  words  "Bellows  Fulls,  Vermont," 
at  the  Mp  of  the  letter,  were  intended  as 
its  date,  not  as  a  title. 

We  shall  recommend  to  our  correspond- 
n  to  the  city. 


f  the 


feasors  of  penmanship,  under  whose  "  syi 
tern"  he  may  Icam  tn  mind — not  his  f>» 
and  gt  — but  his  is  and  Ib. 

OvB  readers  will  recollect  the  description 
whicb-we  f^ve,  in  the  second  number  of 
'•  To-Day, "  of  the  Electric  Fire  Alarm  in 
Boaton.  The  apparatus  is  found  to  work 
admirably.  There  have  been  but  about 
hnlf  as  many  alnrms  in  the  four  months 
during  which  it  has  been  in  operatiiin.  as 
occurred  in  the  wune  space  of  time  last 
year  ;  and  we  believe  it  naa  not  originated 
a  single  false  alarm.  The  whole  expense 
has  been  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 
The  apparatus,  by  its  simplicity,  economy, 
and  certainty,  is  attmcting  the  attention  of 
the  municipal  authorities  of  other  cities  in 
this  country ;  and  we  presume  that,  era 
long,  it  will  be  gcnenvlly  adopted. 

Mr.  Farmer,  the  intelligent  auperintend- 
ent  of  the  Fire  Alarm,  has  just  finished  tbe 
nnictical  details  of  his  new  electric  elod, 
oy  means  of  which  a  single  pendulam  can 
reRuIate  any  number  of  diiils,  ao  that  they 
will  all  indicate  the  same  time ;  or  times 
diSitring  by  any  required  definite  interval. 
Thus,  a  clock,  upon  the  outside  of  a  rail- 
road station-house,  together  with  all  the 
various  clocks  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
building,  or  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity, 

may  be   made   to   show  exactly  the    ~ 

time,  rej-  -'--'  '  ■     ■ 

dulum  ; 

the  least  advantage  of  this  arrangement, 
that  the  sinsle  penduluiw  may  be  moeb 
more  nice  and  reliable  than  the  eipeoaa  of 
aeveral  separate  clocks  will  allow  fiir  each. 


Hams,  missionary  among  tbe  Indiana,  who 

ia   Bupposed,  on    auch  probable  grooadi, 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  81. 
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to  bo  the  Dnuphin  of  Fruncc,  Jjoms  XMl. 
A  lute  letter  from  this  gentleman  shows 
that  he  is  better  employed  than  Louis 
Napoleon  or  Ilonri  Cinq  \  —  "  My  Indian 
school  advances.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
suspend  it  for  a  few  weeks,  because  the  log- 
cabin  which  we  had  occupied  is  taken  froyi 
ua.  But,  to  remedy  this  evil,  we  have  niiaed 
a  building ;  and  1  am  happy  to  sav,  that 
twenty-four  Indians  have  worked  fiiith fully 
on  the  same  for  three  days.  This  is  the 
v«ry  thing  I  wi8he<l  to  see :  that  the  Indians 
should  feel,  themselves,  the  importance  of 
educating  their  children.  The  building  roust 
be  finished  ;  and  I  have  appropriated  $150 
of  my  salary  towards  it." — Uogansburg, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1852. 

Mr.  Wifiiaras's  salary  is  $200.  When 
did  a  **  Most  Christian  Majesty  "  ever  ap- 
propriate more  than  three-fourths  of  his 
civil  list  for  the  education  of  his  people  ? 

Many  a  good  story  is  spoiled,  because  the 
person  who  tries  to  tell  it  thinks  it  is  enough 
that  he  htis  remembere<l  the  "point."  It 
is  true  that  the  point  is  an  essential  part ; 
and,  if  this  is  lost,  the  case  is  hopeless : 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  whole.  A 
needle  with  a  broken  point  nmy  be  useless, 
j  but  still  vou  cannot  do  without  the  eye  ; 
I  and  to  tell  a  story  successfully,  you  must 
j  remember  the  details  and  the  side-play,  as 
well  as  the  gist ;  unless,  indeed,  you  nave 
ability  enough  to  originate  these  as  you 
proceed. 

**  $PARE  my  forest  of  oaks,  0  Prince !  " 
said  the  Dryad :  **  if  you  cut  them  down,  my 

Sunishment  will  fall  heavily  upon  you." 
lut  the  prince  did  not  heed  the  warning. 
Many  years  afler,  he  was  forced  to  lay  his 
head  upon  the  block;  and,  as  he  turned  his 
eye  upon  it,  he  exclaimed,  **  It  is  made  of 
oak.'^ ^  Jean  Paul, 
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Personal  Memoirs,  and  Recollections  of  Edi- 
torial Life.  By  Joseph  T.  Buckingham. 
2  vols.   Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields. 

TVb  have  here  two  volumes,  not  only  of  en- 
tertaining reading,  but  also  possessing  con- 
nderableliistorical  value.  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  bom,  he  tells  us,  Dec.  21,  1779;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  Ions  life  he  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  editorial,  not  to 
■ay  the  literary,  world  of  Boston.  Besides 
givinj^  an  account  of  his  own  efforts  for  the 
establishment  of  various  journals,  he  has  in- 
terspersed memoirs  or  memoranda  of  many 
persons,  whose  lives  otherwise,  we  fear, 
would  have  passed  into  an  unmerited  obli- 
vion. In  so  doing,  ho  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  literature. 


A  gentleman  who  has  spent  as  many 
years  of  his  life  in  the  capacity  of  editor 
of  a  newspaper  as  Mr.  Buckingham,  has 
written  a  vast  deal ;  and  ho  must  be  very 
unlike  Mr.  Buckingham  if  much  of  that 
vast  deal  is  not  reallv  too  good  to  remain 
for  ever  shut  up  in  volumes  of  bound  news- 
papers, preserved  scarcely  anywhere  except 
in  some  one  or  two  public  libraries  perhaps, 
and  there  ci)nsiderea  so  unsightly  as  to  he 
concealed  in  the  darkest  closets,  and  so  little 
in  demand  as  to  be  made  difficult  of  access.  We 
are  glad  to  sec,  therefore,  scmie  of  Mr.  Buelc^ 
ingham's  best  articles  —  like  the  "  Thankih 
giving  "  one,  for  iiistancc — rescued  from  this 
grave,  and  brought  to  new  life  in  the  elegant 
volumes  before  us.  Some  of  the  most  va- 
luable contributions  to  the  columns  of  the 
Bo8t<m  Courier  also  are  reprinted  here. 

Every  reader  will  certiiinly  find  in  these 
volumes  matter  which  will  interest  him. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  author's 
**  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature," 
they  y^retty  nearly  cover  the  ground  of  the 
editorial  History  of  this  vicinity  for  the  last 
half-century. 

Arctic  Jocrxal;  or.  Eighteen  Months  in 
the  Polar  Regions.  By  Lieut.  Osbom. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Tuis  interesting  narrative  forms  No.  14  of 
Putnam's  **  Semi-monthly  Libnirv."  Lieut. 
Osborn  was  the  commanding  oflScer  of  the 
vessel  **  Pioneer,"  one  of  the  fleet  sent  out 
from  England  in  the  years  1850  and  1851,  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  lie  gives,  in 
a  simple  manner,  an  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  these  hardy  mariners  among  ice- 
bergs, tetrible  cold,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Polar  regions.  According  to  his  account, 
the  expedition  appears  to  have  been  admi- 
rably managed,  and  every  thing  done  to 
further  the  objects  of  it,  and  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  the  men  engtiged  in  it. 
Lieut.  Osbom  seems  still  to  retain  hopes 
that  Franklin  has  not  perished,  and  urges 
that  the  search  for  him* should  be  persevered 
in.  Ue  says  :  *'  Let  us  not  be  wanting  in 
our  duty.  The  rescue  of  Frankin's  squadnm, 
or  the  solution  of  their  fate,  entails  no  ex- 
traordinary risk  of  life  upon  the  part  of 
those  employed  in  the  search.  Insurances 
to  any  amount  —  and  I  speak  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  —  may  be  eflbcted  in  the 
various  offices  in  Loncum,  with  a  lighter 
premium  than  is  demanded  for  the  ^ghts 
of  Benin  or  Bengal.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
test,  and  a  sound,  practical  one,  too,  of  the 
much-talked-of  dangers  of  Polar  navigation. 
Ships  are  of\«n  lost ;  but  the  very  floe 
which,  by  its  pressure,  sinks  the  ship,  saves 
the  crew. 

*^  In  short,  we  have  every  thing  to  stimu- 
late Arctic  exploration.      No  loss  of  life 
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(fiir  FVnnklin  it  will  be  lima  eooagh  to 
moam  when  we  know  he  !•  not  of  the  Hvuik)  ; 
the  waniterful  proofi  lately  luquired  uf  a 
Pillar  tea ;  the  unduuhted  exiitence  of  ani- 
mal life  in  regionH  which  were  previouslj 
•nnpoaed  to  be  incapaUo  of  supporting 
animnl  lire  ;  the  result  of  the  deeplj  philo- 
•iiphical  inquiriei  of  the  tulented  ^;euKrapber, 
Mr.  Peteimnn,  which  weni  to  eetablisri  the 
fiict  of  on  open  Polar  aea  during  the  •everest 
■uioni  of  the  ^year ;  and,  laatlv',  the  exia- 
^mec  of  Eaqaimaux  in  a  hi^  DOrthern 
latitude,  in  BtUSn's  Boy,  who  appear  to  be 
■o  iioLiUd,  and  bo  ancunnected  with  their 
m  of  South  Ureenland,  as 
connecting    them    rather 

.«d  hnbitationa  found  west- 
ward, as  fikr  aa  SleUille  Ishmd,  and  lead 
the  mind  to  ipeculate  upon  loms  more 
northern   regioni,  —  lume   lerra  incognita. 


Humanity  nnd  Bcience  are  united  in  the 
OBuse :  where  one  Giltert,  let  a  lore  for  the 
other  encourage  us  to  persevere." 

The  Yolume  is  pleaB:uitly  written  ;  and  k 
deep  interest  is  kept  up  in  the  fortunes  of 


e  of  humanity. 


THI  >EW  WOKK  OH  AKXBICA. 


Wi  gave,  in  the  Inst  number  of  "  To-Day,' 
a  short  notice  of  the  forthcoming  work  of 
M.  Chulea,  entitled  "  Anglo-American 
Literature  and  Manners."  We  are  able 
tills  week  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
advance-extracts  from  the  proof-shcetM  of 
tbis  book,  soon  to  be  published  by  Charles 
Scribucr,  New  York.  M.  Cbaslca,  like  most 
fiirei^ers,  sometimes  mokes  mistakes  in 
bis  judgments  on  our  institutions  and  our 
literature.  But  he  seems  to  have  examined 
them  pretty  thoroughly ;  and  liia  mislokes 
will  be  excused,  and  credit  given  him  for 
the  good  humor  with  which  he  looks  at  our 
country  and  its  progress.  Of  Washington 
Irviog,  be  says  ;  — 

"  Washington  Irving,  more  modest  and 
bappier,  hoe  not  pretended  to  so  much 
grandeur.  He  owes  the  renown  which 
endrcles  him,  not  to  sallies  of  the  imagi- 
nation, creative  thought,  or  a  lofly  mentul 
flight,  but  to  a  graceful  imitation  of  old 
English  literature.  It  is  a  somewhat  timid 
copy,  upon  silk  paper,  of  Addison,  Steele, 
and  Swifl.  All  that  he  writes  glows  with 
the  gentle,  agreeable  lustre  of  watered  silk. 
Correut  and  vgrc^iible,  be  pleases  hut  does 
nut  move  you  :  the  sensations  which  he 
exmtOB  lack  power.  It  is  like  a  young  lad; 
of  giiod  family,  well  brought  up,  a  slave  to 
propriety,  never  elevating  the  voice,  never 
axaggerating  the  tone,  never  guilty  of  tbe 


sin  of  eloquence,  and  careful  not  to  have 
any  energy,  energy  being  often  Tulgjar.  Our 
intention  is  not  to  lower  a  really  great 
merit,  to  depreciate  a  talent  which  we  love. 
None  know  better  thai  we  the  excellence 
of  a  style  without  pretension  and  without 
eipphaais,  though  not  withrait  grace,  the 
coloring  of  which  is  harmonious  and  ita 
form  pure ;  but  we  cnnnot  dissemble  that 
there  is  a  cerbun  feebleness  undot  these 

'•  We  may  add  that  the  characteristic  merit 
of  Mr.  IrviuK  has  nothing  American  in  it. 
All  hia  Uioughta  direct  themselves  towards 
England  abne  ;  fur  her  hia  wishes,  his 
memories.  lie  haa  for  her  a  singularly 
superstitious  and  poetic  worahip,  and  takes 
her  as  the  wriUra  of  Queen  Anne's  day 
exhibit  her.  Do  not  tell  him  that  Addison's 
England  is  an  embellished  ideality  :  he  will 
not  hear  you.  Do  not  try  to  _prove  to  him 
that  Sr  Boger  de  Coverlcy  is  a  creature 
like  Don  Quixote ;  a  bolf-symbolic  person- 
age, to  whom  the  man  of  talent  haa  lent 
action,  speech,  and  coetume.  For  Wash- 
ington Irvine,  ell  that  the  cotemporaries  uf 
Pope  have  written  is  goepel.  He  reproduces 
their  phrases,  he  burrows  their  language  - 


Ohio,  or  in  aorao  square-house  in  Boston, 
lives  in  thought  in  bt.  Jamcs'a  Pork.  He 
wandera,  in  his  reveries,  through  the 
shadowy  alleys  of  Kensington;  he  talka 
with  Steme ;  he  shakes  hands  vitli  Gold- 
smith. Ho  will  soon  don  the  roie-calored 
buckram  and  jerkin  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tu^.  Do  not  wake  him.  He  dreams  of 
loemg  himself  in  the  sinuous  alleys  of  the 
old  city  ;  ho  is  listening  to  the  winds  whicb 
whistle  by  the  great  arcbed  windows  of  the 
feudal  mansions,  or  agitates  the  immense 
sitrn-boarda,  so  apoken  against  by  Addison. 
All  Irving's  poetic  "  Past "  is  there  ;  it  is 
the  charm  of^  his  works.     The  velvety  and 

Salden  Cnaia  which  enchants  him  gives  a 
alicioua  illuaion  to  olden  time,  ana  mokes 
of  him  the  Wouvcrmonsof  Angto-Americaa 
literature. 

"  This  delightful  story-teller  is  the  son  of 
a  Scotchman,  estahllBhed  in  New  York,  and 
of  on  English  lady.  His  feeble  infiuicy 
and  delicate  youth  were  passed  in  tfa« 
neighborhood  and  in  the  city  it«elf, '  which, 
at  that  time,'  says  an  Amencon, '  was  little 
like  a  metropolis,  or  even  a  dtj  of  Eun^. 
You  still  found  an  ingenuous  morality  in 
this  growing  city,  where  all  the  pic 
of  a  pmereaaing  proaperity,  all  the 
ments  of  an  internal  woU-oeing, 
bined  with  the  pleasant  liberty  and  easy 
pleasures  of  an  almost  country  life.  The 
advantageous  situation  of  the  port  eanaad 
an  affluence  of  dollaa  to  the  ooahn  of  the 


9  enjoy- 
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merchant ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  othor 
parts  of  the  province  had  not  yet  come  to 
colonize  this  fortunate  spot,  and  to  demand 
their  share  of  its  profits.  The  feiders  of 
the  dtj  saw  the  falling  of  the  oommercial 
manna,  and  fonsied  tnemseives  rather  in 
enjoying  the  present,  than  in  thinking  of 
the  future.  They  had  not  yet  recognized 
the  necessity  of  habituating  their  children 
to  the  discipline  of  labor  ana  prudence.  The 
cupidity  engendered  by  gain,  the  close  ego- 
tism 01  loc^  concurrence,  had  not  yet  dried 
their  hearts.  You  saw  in  these  rapidly- 
enriched  families,  patriarchal  manners :  they 
believed  in  domestic  happiness ;  they  did 
not  resign  their  children  for  ten  hours  a  day 
to  the  mercenary  care  of  the  pedagogue ; 
they  feared  the  su£Rx»ting  atmosphere  of 
the  school-room ;  they  found  time  to  bring 
them  up  themselves,  and  then  sent  them 
into  the  free  air  of  the  fields,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  was  admirably 
adapted  to  this  sort  of  education.  A  few 
minutes*  walk  brought  the  city  youth  out 
into  green  fields,  —  under  firesh  shadows,  — 
to  the  brink  of  &ir  streams,  which,  covered 
in  the  wmter  with  thick  ice,  invited  the 
skaters  to  rival  the  exploits  of  their  Dutch 
ancestors.  The  city  of  New  York  possessed 
the  most  picturesque  site ;  Edinbui^h  alone, 
in  Europe,  could  compare  with  it.  Now, 
ita  rustic  environs  no  longer  exist.  Brick 
houses  replace  the  verdure ;  the  mason  has 
chased  away  the  gardener ;  a  railroad  has 
destroyed  even  the  fresh  {prots  of  Hoboken.' 

**  What  Irving  has  of  inmost  and  truest, 
comes  from  these  almost  Dutch  souvenirs  of 
his  childhood. 

"  He  went  no  farther  than  the  flowery 
Isle  of  Manhattan,  or  the  neighboring 
shores.  His  imagination  was  cradled  in 
dtizen  and  peaceful  memories.  Never  had 
he  dreamed  of  far  forests ;  nor  of  the  plumes 
that  fiill  from  the  golden-robed  flamingo, 
nor  of  the  desert-flower,  nor  of  the  columns 
of  wild  rock  which  edge  the  Mississippi. 
What  grace  and  nobleness  he  has,  belonged 
to  this  primitive  and  simple  sphere.  His 
youth  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  an  active, 
commercial l^pulation;  nor  had  belonged 
for  living  brooks  which  murmur  through  the 
heart  of  antique  woods,  nor  of  the  deer 
that  crosses  them,  nor  of  the  CQlonist's 
lodge,  nor  of  lakes  with  gleaming  waves. 
He  early  saw  himself  surrounded  with  small 
provincial  rivalries ;  and  his  delicate  obser- 
vatnn,  worthy  of  Teniors  and  of  Wouver- 
mans,  was  already  in  action. 

"  *  The  city,'  says  a  cotemporary,  *  fifVy 
years  ago,  ezhiUted  the  singular  spectacle 
of  various  races,  distinct  in  origin,  charac- 
ter, physiognomy,  struggling  for  a  puerile 
preeminenoe.  Time  has  done  lustice  to 
those  very  little  quarrels,  and  showed  us 
their  innocent  absoxdities  in  relief.     All 


those  shades  are  now  confounded  into  one ; 
but,  in  that  day,  the  Dutch  American  stuck 
to  his  jargon  as  to  a  holy  thing ;  his  bitter- 
ness of  a  vanquished  race,  it  is  true,  being 
much  softened  by  his  natural  good  temper. 
With  the  Dutch  mingled  the  French  PriH 
testants,  banished  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  tempered  the  Dutch  phlegm  with  Gallic 
vivacity.  Then  came  the  gentry  and  cava- 
liers of  old  England,  proud  of  their  genea- 
logy, and  always  citing  their  ancestors,  who 
h^i  come  to  the  once  Dutch  colony,  and 
transformed  it  into  a  British  province,  pven 
by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  the  Di:&e  of 
York.  You  remarked,  too,  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  the  real  American,  distinguished 
by  his  intelligent  activity,  and  already 
beginning  with  the  Batavian  that  strim 
which  has  terminated  in  the  nearly  total 
disappearance  of  the  patronymics  of  old 
burgomasters  from  the  commercial  streets. 
Finally,  the  last,  the  least  numerous  of 
this  population,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  important,  by  their  acquired  wealth, 
and  mercantile  influence  —  the  Scotch  — 
formed  a  clan,  canny,  calculating,  enter- 
prising, —  and  joining  to  their  habits  of 
wordly  knowledge  and  economy,  hospitable 
manners,  and  a  love  of  good  eating.' 

'*  The  most  lovable  works  of  Ining  are 
those  in  which  the  delicate  observation 
of  his  youth  is  naively  set  forth.  His  sati- 
ric *  History  of  New  York,  by  Dietrich 
Knickerbocker,'  —  a  parody  on  the  Dutch 
minuteness  and  the  microscopic  importance 
claimed  for  themselves  by  the  very  little, — 
the  *  Sketch  Book,'  <  BracebridgeHall,'  and 
the  •  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  —  works  which 
will  remain,  and  which,  indeed,  are  refined 
continuations  of  the  style  of  Addison, — 
constitute  what  one  may  call  Irving's  first 
manner.  Criticism  had  accused  him  of 
feebleness.  He  vrished  to  rise  higher,  and 
wrote  the  '  History  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus,' and  that  of  his  companions ;  that  of 
the  '  Conquest  of  Grenada,'  and,  at  last, 
the  '  Alhambra.'  In  this  second  manner, 
there  is  a  little  too  high  coloring  and  em- 
phasis ;  but  the  research  is  conscientious, 
and  the  style  brilliant. 

**  Returned  among  his  compatriots,  who 
had  made  him  their  ambassador  to  Spain, 
he  undertook  a  voyage  throughout  the  United 
States. 

**  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Lakes  of 
Champlain  and  Erie,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
the  majestic  course  of  the  Mississippi,  formed 
the  theatre  of  his  first  excursions.  Then, 
with  a  troop  of  mounted  pioneers,  he 
penetrated  into  the  territories  of  the  war- 
like Pawnees,  explored  the  prairies  and 
forests,  chased  tne  wild  horse  and  the 
buffiilo,  slept  in  the  open  air  by  the  camp 
fire  or  in  tne  Indian  wigwam.  This  expe- 
dition inspired  a  oharming  book.    The  recent 
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'  Life  of  Mahomet  and  his  Successon'  is 
DOC  a  very  clever  production  for  so  lovable 
aud  grajuiious  a  talent." 

M.  «ChaBle8  criticizes  Cooper  in  this 
way:  — 

'*  Cooper  has  seized  with  vi^rous  frank- 
ness the  scattered  elements  which  he  found 
before  him.  He  was  careful  not  to  corrupt 
their .^  charm,  or  to  change  their  purity,  by 
an  imitation  of  the  Roman  or  the  Greek. 
He  has  told,  even  in  the  language  of  the 
United  States,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
whose  theatre  was  that  vast  continent,  or 
its  surrounding  seas. 

**  Those  who  play  in  his  drama  have  come 
out  from  the  hut  of  the  colonist,  the  cabin 
of  the  savage,  the  shop  of  the  tradesman. 
The  gigantic  nature  of  the  land  reflects 
itself  in  his  books  as  in  a  mirror. 

**  For  his  compatriots.  Cooper  was  the 
Homer  of  their  civilization  ;  the  bard  who 
perpetuated  their  glory.  To  Europeans  he 
gave  a  pleasure  till  then  unknown. 

*'  I  have  not  concealed  his  faults  of  man- 
ner. We  can  pardon  them,  in  consideration 
of  their  intimate  analogy  with  the  author 
and  his  race. 

'*  Cooper  is  Calvinist.  He  tells  a  fact 
dryly,  but  with  a  profundity  and  truth 
which  fascinate  the  nearer.  He  searches 
no  ^clat  in  his  descriptions ;  he  does  not 
give  colored  or  dark  masses.  Ho  manages 
the  whole  so  well,  enriches  it  so  exactly 
with  its  constituent  elements,  that  you 
fancy  you  can  distinguish  each  detail :  be 
it  a  forest  cabin,  a  vulvar  hearth-side,  a 
wreck  floating  in  the  distance,  he  forces 
you  to  read,  by  his  perfect  exactitude,  his 
extreme  truth ;  and  the  description  of  a 
trivial  object,  vnthout  picturesque  charms, 
will  be  to  you  more  interesting  than  that  of 
a  magniBcent  site,  a  sublime  spectacle, 
vaguely  drawn,  or  daubed  with  vivid  colors. 
The  women  even,  who  always  look  for 
action  and  interest  in  a  novel,  have  not  the 
courage  to  skip  the  descriptions  of  Cooper. 
If  you  begin  to  read,  you  must  devour  all. 
Yet  he  repeats  himself;  he  goes  over  and 
over  the  portrait  already  sketched  by  his 
pencil.  He  will  not  omit  one  plank  of  the 
frigate,  one  tree  of  the  wood.  His  diction 
is  slow,  sometimes  even  laborious  and  em- 
barrassed ;  but  it  reproduces  every  thing,  — 
green-gleaming  savannas,  stretches  of  sand, 
old  oi3lb,  and  limitless  deserts ;  lakes  like 
the  oceans,  —  the  shadows  of  those  forests 
whose  shadows  are  eternal. 

'^  Let  him  go  upon  the  sea,  and  his 
enthusiasm  becomes  a  religious  passion. 
You  would  say  that  the  waves  were  his,  so 
beautiful  in  their  terror,  so  sublime  in  their 
truth,  are  his  maritime  pictures.  He  does 
not  show  you  the  phantom  of  a  vessel,  or 
the  phantom  of  an  ocean ;  a  painted  ship 


upon  a  painted  sea ;  but  all,  on  his  barks  or 
around  them,  is  action  and  liie,  character 
and  poetry. 

*'  Enemy  of  the  vague,  never  pleased 
with  it,  nor  admitting  it  into  his  pictures, 
he  surrounds  you  with  accessories  so  nume- 
rous, so  true,  so  detailed,  that  even  their 
insignificance  adds  to  the  truth  of  the  whole. 
The  sails  swell,  the  cables  rattle,  the  yards 
creak,  the  tar  smokes,  the  sailors  sing,  the 
captain  whistles,  the  billow  foams,  the 
wave  strikes  noisily  the  side  of  the  ship. 
There  is  no  more  land,  nor  any  thing  that 
recalls  it;  but,  when  the  land  re-appears, 
you  find  yourself  cast  upon  a  new  shore, 
deserted,  unknown. 

'*  He  is  the  most  po«tive  novelist  that  ever 
existed.  He  anatomizes  without  idealizing. 
Sometimes  his  portraits  border  on  caricature. 
His  defect  is,  that  he  exaggerates,  and  seeks 
out  too  curiously,  their  cnaracteristic  traits. 
He  is  never  fiilse ;  but  he  dissects  his  model. 
Some  of  his  personages  are  grotesque,  others 
bizarre.  There  is  every  description  of  cha- 
racter in  his  worksi  from  baseness  to 
heroism,  from  gayety  to  terror.  All  stand 
out  from  the  canvas,  speak  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and,  having  arrested  the  attention,  are 
recognized  as  human ;  as  beings  who  have 
lived,  and  who  would  still  be  alive  if  the 
narrator  had  not  analyzed  them  to  death. 
His  portraits  of  women,  however,  exhibit 
an  almost  Shakspearian  delicacy  of  obser- 
vation. They  are  not  women  of  the  court, 
nor  elegant  women ;  they  are  not  super- 
human beings,  but  women.  Goodness, 
sweetness,  natural  grace,  and  a  naive  roa- 
jest;^,j3urround  them  with  a  charming  halo. 
Their  beauty  and  devotion  lighten  and 
console  the  most  inaccessible  retreats,  solace 
the  sorrows  of  the  man,  and  pour  balm 
upon  his  wounds.  Moral  sentiment  joined 
to  their  physical  beauty,  patience  and 
serenity  of  soul  constitute  their  character- 
istics. A  ^ood  housekeeper,  the  wife  of 
Heathcote,  in  the  *  Borderers,*  for  instance, 
is  far  more  charming  than  all  oriental  sylphs, 
or  the  brilliant  princesses  of  Calprenede. 
Her  exterior  is  not  remarkable ;  her  life  is 
peaceable  and  humble  ;  well-h||ng  and  re- 
pose are  around  her ;  treasur^  of  gentle- 
ness and  charity  are  in  her  bosom.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  woman." 

M.  Chasles  does  not  seem  to  understand 
Dr.  Channing,  and  does  not  do  him  justice : 

**  Dr.  Channing,  the  most  eloquent  sacred 
writer  of  America,  has  a  claim  to  our  at- 
tention. The  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
race  and.  country  are  to  be  fiiund  in  his 
works. 

**  I  doubt  whether  there  be  a  ^uite  impar- 
tial eloquence ;  yet  Dr.  Channing  tries  to 
establisa  impartiality,  equity,  and  balance 
of  opinions.     This  is  just  and  rMuronable, 
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but  that  may  be  equally  ho  ;  these  opiDions 
may  be  sustained,  yet  the  opposing  ones 
have  their  probable  and  plausible  side.  Dr. 
Channing  collects  the  most  contradictory 
axioms,  which  he  strives  to  unite  into  a  re- 
public ;  to  this  barren  labor  ho  applies  an 
unequalled  tact  and  diplomacy ;  lie  con- 
demns, absoUes,  criticizes,  and  praises  ;  he 
is  not  only  eclectic,  but  hospitable  to  every 
theory.  Ancient  prejudice  has  its  merit, 
paradox  its  advantage.  You  may  defend  the 
one  without  warring  against  the  other ;  can 
win  approbation  from  all  sides,  and  manage 
to  win  glory  without  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular flag. 

V  This  cowardice  of  thought,  this  feeble 
terror  of  opinion,  will  disappear  as  more  ad- 
vanced civilization  comes  to  the  United 
States.  The  actual  fashion  of  American 
institutions ;  the  natural  and  necessary  ac- 
tion of  a  people  who  use  all  their  efforts  for 
the  material  conquest  of  Nature  and  the 
creati(m  of  industry,  causes  all  men  to  march 
in  battalion,  and  towards  the  same  point. 
There  is  no  more  free  opinion,  no  more 
hardiness  of  intellect.  An  inexorable  os- 
tracism banishes  all  that  passes  a  certain 
limit.  Anathema  on  that  thought  which 
leaves  the  common  hive ! 

"  Hence  we  have  a  universal^complaisance, 
simple  and  easy,  in  received  ideas.  Now,  if 
everybody  is  to  be  like  everybody  else,  com- 
mon ideas  will  have  the  precedence,  for 
thov  are  the  most  general ;  and  whosoever 
will  dare  attack  them  will  outrage  the 
whole  community,  and  insult  each  of  its 
members;  then  he  will  be  treated  like  a 
general  enemy.  One  does  not  like  to  ccm- 
mit  Ihe-ruigaire ;  one  thinks  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  chokes  one's  funtasies, 
marches  in  the  ranks  and  keeps  step,  and 
does  not  wish  to  become  the  black  sheep  of 
the  flock.  Political  liberty  ends  by  ensla- 
ving thought. 

**  This  can  only  be  a  temporary  position. 
So  soon  as  the  material  interests  are  satis- 
fied, an  opposition  to  the  weight  of  opinion 
will  soon  be  formed.  Independence  will  be 
bora ;  the  free  essays  of  intelligence  will  not 
be  crimes,  the  popular  inquisition  will 
vanish,  and  -each  frater-famihas  will  cease 
to  be  what  Cooper  calls  *■  a  Familiar  of  the 
republican  Holy  Office.' 

"  This  democratic  sin,  this  wish  to  tickle 
the  mob,  and  to  please  everybody,  is  too 
easily  recognized  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning. The  tomb  of  Mahomet,  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth,  does  not  vacillate 
in  a  more  perilous  position.  The  doctor 
loves  liberty,  but  he  does  not  deny  that  des- 
potism has  its  advantages.  He  wants  Eu- 
rope to  applaud  him,  but  he  must  have  also 
the  praises  of  America.  Looking  at  the 
same  moment  at  the  two  worlds,  trembling 
lest  he  lose  popularity  in  either ;  bowing  to 


all  parties,  flinging  a  bit  of  flattery  to  every 
sect,  re8er\'ing  a  means  of  retreat  and  an 
as^'lum  in  all  possible  opinions :  Unitarian 
without'exaggeration,  he  excuses  the  errors 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  the  moment  that 
he  confesses  the  merit  and  eloouenco  of  the 
French  philosophers  accused  or  atheism  ;-  he 
loves  the  republic,  and  defends  the  Bour- 
bons ;  will  not  repulse  the  Jesuits,  but  ac- 
knowledges their  errors  ;  insults  Bonaparte 
without  questioning  his  genius;  is  hostile 
neither  to  imagination  nor  cleverness,  pro- 
vided that  they  be  moderate  and  serious; 
he  is  very  fond  of  philosophical  criticism, 
but  united  to  religion,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  I'aith,  so  long  as  it  is  tole- 
rant. In  a  word,  he  hqs  so  much  reserve 
in  his  predilections,  so  many  modifications 
in  his  opinions,  so  many  withdrawals, 
shades,  conditions,  amendments,  and  amend- 
ments to  amendments,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  what  this  republican  soul  is 
or  desires.  If  he  judge  Milton  or  Bonaparte, 
he  lacks  the  courage.  Before  such  giants 
his  pencil  trembles ;  he  understands  only 
common  ambitions.  When,  for  instance, 
the  doctor  thunders  against  conquerors,  and 
upholds  the  literary  profession,  it  is  like  a 
pedagogue  vaunting  his  grammar,  elevating 
his  own  pnifession  above  all  others,  and 
considering  himself'  as  the  eoual  of  heroes. 
'  I  have  known,'  says  Fielding,  *  an  excel- 
lent man,  with  but  one  absurdity.  It  was 
to  consider  a  Bch(K)lmaster  as  the  greatest 
man  on  earth,  and  himself  as  the  greatest 
of  sclioolmasterH.  These  two  ideas  could 
not  have  l)een  driven  out  of  his  head,  though 
Alexander  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
mies, should  have  attempted  it.' 

*•*•  There  are  strong  anu  beautiful  pages  in 
the  works  of  Channing;  though  that  elo- 
quence sustained,  elaborated,  and  got  up  for 
effect,  recalls  too  much  the  declamations  of 
Seneca  the  rhetorician,  or  of  Thomas  the 
academician.  And  thus,  in  spite  of  real 
talent  and  powerful  solemnity,  Channing 
takes  no  marked  place  among  original 
writers." 

Extracts  might  be  multiplied  from  this 
work,  if  our  space  would  allow.  We  find 
room  for  the  following,  on  the  cutting  out  of 
the  '*  Britannia "  from  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton:— 

'*In  1844,  says  Mr.  Muckay,  the  English 
ship  *  Britannia,'  carrying  despatches,  and 
bound  to  quit  the  port  on  the  first  of  Fe- 
bruary, was  caught  in  ice  seven  feet  thidc 
at  the  docks,  and  two  feet  thick  at  its  ex- 
tremity seven  miles  out  to  sea.  The  vessels 
lying  m  the  clear  water  were  loaded  from 
carts  driven  from  the  shore.  So  soon  as 
this  blockade  became  known,  a  bee  was 
gathered  as  rapidly  as  if  in  the  woods  of 
Ohio  or  Tennessee.    This  opulent  and  lite- 
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rory  city  arose  to  deliver  the  British  mail- 
boat.  The  icorkies,  commanded  by  eng;inecrs, 
traced  a  canal  in  the  ice  seven  miles  long, 
by  two  hundred  feet  wide ;  two  furrows, 
seven  inches  deep,  were  drawn  by  a  plough  ; 
ice  blocks,  an  hundred  feet  square,  were 
sawn  out,  and  pushed  towards  the  ^  sea. 
This  enormous  and  dangerous  operation 
was  performed  in  two  days;  but  already 
new  ice,  two  feet  thick,  had  formed.  The 
Bostonians  came  to  see  how  the  *  Britannia,' 
now  armed  with  an  iron  cuirass,  would 
overcome  this  obstacle.  She  managed  to 
break  the  ice,  and,  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  issued  triumphantly 
from  the  port,  amid  the  hurrahs  of  twenty 
thousand  Bostonians.  Tents  were  erected 
on  the  shore,  the  Aite  were  there  in  sleighs, 
a  thich  couch  of  snow  covered  the  ice ;  the 
■un  rose,  and  joyous  shout  filled  the  air,  as 
they  pushed  the  boat  with  long  poles,  or 
followed  it,  in  row  boats,  to  the  sea.  To 
complete  the  good  work,  of  which  an  engra- 
ving perpetuates  the  memory,  Great  Britain 
ol^red  an  indemnity ;  but  Uie  Bostonians 
gallantly  refused." 

Some  portions  of  the  book  we  recognize  as 
having  appeared  first  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,  from  which  occasionally  translated 
extracts  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
this  country ;  out  to  most  people  here  we 
think  that  the  book  will  be  new  and  inte- 
resting. 

EAMBLIHO  irOTES, 

YAXXS  WHXLK  nr  PABI8    DURING    TEE  WOTTKB    Or 

1850--51. 

B.     C0N8TAITT. 
(Concluded  from  the  lait  number  of  **  To-Dty,"  at  page  141.) 

On  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  Con- 
stant was  advised  to  leave  the  country..  By 
the  assistance  of  Lafayette,  he  was  secreted 
some  time  in  the  country-house  of  the  Ame- 
rican minister,  af^rwards  made  his  way  to 
Nantz  to  profit  by  the  first  chance  of  eni- 
Imrking;  but  hardly  had  he  reached  the 
place*  than  he  suddenly  chanji^  his  mind, 
and  retraced  his  steps  to  Pans.  It  did  not 
appear  that  he  was  in  so  much  danger  as 
was  apprehended.  In  the  short  interval  of 
his  absence,  Napoleon  had  made  the  attempt 
to  devise  a  plan  of  onstitutional  govern- 
ment. Of  all  men  in  the  world,  he  was  tlie 
least  competent  to  such  a  task,  and  of  this 
ho  was  soon  sensible.  He  perceived  that 
he  must  give  France  something  like  a  repre- 
sentative government ;  and,  although  this 
was  repugnant  to  his  inclination,  tie  Siiw 
the  necessity  of  yicldinfj  to  new  principles 
that  had  sprung  up.  Being  deficient  in  re- 
quisite knowledge,  he  needed  advisers,  and 
in  the  emergency  sent  for  Constant.  The 
invitation  was  not  accepted  without  deby, 


but  was  so  afler  a  few  conferences  with  in- 
termediate friends.  At  the  end  of  several 
discussions,  a  new  constitution  was  framed, 
under  the  guidance  of  Constant,  in  which 
was  inserted,  if  not  at  his  instance,  a:  L>  ast 
by  his  instrumentality,  what  is  calL'd  ihe 
**  additional  act,"  by  which  the  Bourbons 
were  excluded  from  the  throne. 

Very  soon  after  this  came  the  defeat  of 
Watcnoo,  when  all  France  was  once  more 
thrown  into  confusion.  Those  who  for  a 
short  period  had  enjoyed  a  dream  of  rule, 
now  hid  their  heads ;  those  who  had  been 
in  the  shade,  now  made  themselves  known  ; 
while  those  who  for  conscience*  sake,  or 
with  hope  of  preferment,  adhered  to  the 
Bourbons,  now  returned  with  them,  thirst- 
ing for  vengeance.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  one  so  prominent  as  Constant  would 
escape  the  general  proscription.  He  was 
assailed  and  threatened  on  all  sides,  and  so 
alarming  were  the  symptoms  of  hatred  that 
his  immediate  friends  advised  him  to  fly. 
They  told  him  it  was  sure  death  to  remain  ; 
bat  a  whispering  spirit  was  near,  that  told 
him  it  was  worse  than  death  to  go.  A  let: 
ter,  written  by  him  at  this  moment  under 
deep  depression  of  spirits,  to  one  who  is  re- 
presented as  **  a  woman  whose  noble  heart 
always  sympathized  with  misfortune,^'  ctm- 
tains  the' following  words :  *'  A1i !  love  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  the  midst  of  the 
hatred  which  surrounds  me,  I  dare  not  pro- 
nounce the  word  ;  and  in  the  dark  path  upon 
which  I  have  ventured,  with  the  termination 
which  I  see  to  this  path,  I  bless  Heaven  that 
no  one  is  attached  by  any  sort  of  tie  to  my 
destiny ;  but  a  little  of  your  friendship  would 
have  oone  me  good,  and  now,  when  I  have 
nothing  more  to  hope,  nothing  more  to 
claim,  I  may  have  thought  to  have  deserved 
it  by  eight  months'  devotion.  I  suffer  in 
every  way :  I  cannot,  I  ought  not,  live,  ex- 
cept with  those  who  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon interest. 

"  I  beg  you  to  acquaint  me  when  you  can 
see  me  without  embarrassment.  I  am  en- 
tirely at  home  in  my  position.  I  feel  that 
I  am  a  proscribed  person  in  your  society, 
and  now  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  protest 
agfunst  the  proscription." 

Here  was  a  man  engaged  in  the  serious 
task  of  framing  a  code  of  laws,  in  deadly 
conflict  with  a  host  of  political  foes,  and 
much  of  his  time  taken  up  with  writing  politi- 
cal pamphlets,  while  surrounded  by  enemies, 
who  he  knew  were  seeking  his  life,  —  ^ct 
this  man,  whose  thoughts  one  would  think 
were  put  to  tlieir  utmost  stretch,  could  yield 
to  the  throbbings  of  his  heart,  and  find  lei- 
sure to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  by  writing 
impassioned  letters.  Where  place  could  lie 
found  for  this  animal  heat,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  these 
letters,  with  others  written  in  a  tone  more 
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atdent,  were  addressed  by  a  married  man 
to  a  married  woman. 

While  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind, 
strong  enough  to  shipwreck  any  mind  nut 
well  trimmed,  he  liethoucht  him  of  a  new 
and  novel  mode  of  relief.  He  dabbled  in  astro- 
loj^.  Madame  Krudner,  the  prophetess,  was 
at  this  time  astonishing  all  Puris  with  her 
nredictions.  Whoever  could  muster  a  five- 
trano  piece  was  sure  to  have  fortune  turned 
in  his  favor :  the  lover  was  made  sure  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  mistress,  the  needy  were 
encouraged  by  the  wealth  that  awaited 
them,  and  the  troubled  in  mind  were  tran- 
quillized by  the  certainty  that  '*  great  events 
were  about  to  happen.*'  The  mysterious 
language  of  the  cunning  sybil  appears  to 
have  had  an  effect  on  Constant :  iiis  oom- 

})lunt  was  not  entirely  removed ;  but  the 
ever  was  reduced,  and  his  spirits  were  not 
only  calmed,  but  his  thoughts  more  collected. 
In  a  letter  to  the  same  female  friend,  the 
new  turn  given  to  his  mind  is  apparent. 
He  thinks  his  love  and  constancy  arc  im« 
planted  in  him  by  a  divine  hand  which  the 
object  of  his  affection  should  see  and  reve- 
rence, and  shows  himself  resigned  to  a 
prompt  and  gentle  death,  if  only  tnat  the  re- 
collection or  him  may  live  in  her  thoughts. 
What  impression  this  letter,  alternately 
nerious  and  ardent,  made  on  the  lady 
**  whose  noble  heart  sympathized  with  the 
unhappy,"  is  not  known.  It  is  only  certain 
that  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  did  not 
abate.  As  soon  as  the  government  of  the 
second  restoration  became  organized,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  cried  aloud  for  victims. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  was  a  witness  to 
the  gathering  storm,  and  heard  the  name  of 
Constant  associated  with  that  of  Lab^dov^re, 
who  was  shot  for  his  adherence  to  fiona- 
parte.  There  was  no  longer  time  for  hesi- 
tation, and  Constant  thought  it  better  to  re- 
tire to  England  than  wait  in  Franco  for  the 
fulfilment  of  Madame  Krudner  *s  encouraging 
predictions.  During  his  stay  in  Engluid, 
ne  occupied  himself  in  writing  Les  Memoires 
sur  ks  Cent'Jours^  which  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  and  in  revising  Adolphe^  a  work 
which,  under  this  name,  is  supposed  to  give 
an  account  of  his  earl^  history,  and  portions 
of  his  subsequent  bfe.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  subsided,  he  returned  to  France 
(1816),  and  immediately  placed  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  the  party  called  '*  constitutional 
opporition,"  and  which  was  then  forming. 
lie  wrote  many  political  tracts,  and  contn- 
bated  to  La  Minerve,  a  paper  established  to 
oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  royalist  journal, 
Zf  Cofuervaimr.  In  all  these  and  in  his 
public  discourse,  he  showed  distinguished 
ability,  and  acquired  not  only  in  his  imme- 
diate circle,  but  throughout  France,  a  |)()pu- 
larity  which  essentially  benefited  the  inte- 
rest of  his  party.     In  1818  ho  offered  him- 


self as  a  candidate  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  failed,  though  by  a  trifling 
majority.  The  year  following,  he  was  more 
fortunate  by  being  returned  as  a  member 
from  La  Sartlie.  Here  ho  found  himself  in 
a  ]X)siti(>n  well  adapted  to  the  display  of  his 
natural  talent,  and  soon  became  an  efiicient 
lAder  of  the  constitutional  party.  He  had 
able  coadjutors  in  Foy,  Manuel,  and  others, 
and,  above  all,  in  our  Lafiiyette.  In  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  this  last  personage, 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  often  met  him,  and 
was  an  observer  of  the  crowd  that  gathered 
on  his  appearance,  and  the  attention  he 
drew  whenever  he  spoke.  His  visits  were 
commonly  made  soon  ader  leaving  the 
Chamber.  Ho  would  give  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  debate,  at  which  time  he 
discoursed  with  great  animation.  When 
conversing  on  ordinary  topics,  his  tone  was 
lowered ;  and,  as  he  possessed  a  fine  choice 
of  langua^,  with  many  happy  turns  of 
thoujjht,  his  conversation  was  then  most 
pleasing.  In  person  he  was  tall,  with  a 
countenance  inclining  to  sadness,  caused 
probably  by  overwork  or  irregular  habits ; 
his  hair  was  grayish,  and  hung  down  in 
curls  to  his  shoulders ;  his  attitude  was 
^ceful,  seemingly  a  mingling  of  English 
lormality  with  French  vivacity.  He  con- 
tinued his  course  as  a  deputy  with  un- 
abated zeal,  under  all  the  uiscouragement 
thrown  in  the  way  of  himself  personally  ai 
well  of  his  party  by  the  government  of 
Charles  X.  down  to  the  year  1821).  About 
this  period  he  completed  his  "  Milangeg  de 
Littiralure  ft  de  Politique ^^^  an  extract  from 
which  will  serve  to  show  the  political  opi- 
nions ho  early  formed,  and  in  oher-life 
steadily  maintained  :  *'  I  have  defended  for 
forty  years  the  same  principle,  liberty  in 
every  thing;  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in 
literature,  in  industry,  in  politics ;  and  by 
liberty  I  mean  the  triumph  of  individuality 
as  well  over  the  authority  which  would 
govern  by  despotism,  as  over  the  massea 
who  claim  the  right  of  subjecting  the  mino- 
rity to  the  majority.  Despotism  has  no 
law.  The  majority  has  that  of  constraining 
the  minority  to  respect  order ;  but  any  thing 
which  does  not  disturb  order,  every  thing 
which  is  merely  interior,  like  opinion,  every 
thing  which  in  the  manifestation  of  opinion 
does  not  injure  others,  either  by  provoking 
outward  violence,  or  opposing  itself  to  a 
contrary  manifestation,  belongs  to  me  as  an 
indiridual,  and  cannot  be  legitimately  sub- 
jected to  the  social  power." 

These  opinions  are  common  with  us ; 
and,  when  expressed  in  this  free  country, 
excite  no  sur|)rise.  They  manifest  a  sound 
understanding,  with  just  views  of  civil 
liberty :  it  is  much  to  l>e  liunentcd  that 
they  mode  little  or  no  impression  on  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  they  wore  uttered. 
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Inimodiatoly  afler  this  came  the  Revolution 
of  18;i0.  it  found  Constant  M'ith  fortune 
greutly  iinfiiiired  by  gambling,  and  liCiiltli 
underniine«l  by  irregular  habits.  TheHe, 
together  with  the  workings  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  brought  on  the  infirmities  of 
Rge  before  their  time.  He  had  reccnUy 
been  injured  by  a  fall,  which,  joined  to 
preexisting  causes,  produced  a  rceblencss 
that  obliged  him  to  use  crutches  in  walking ; 
and  he  was  suffering  under  the  pain  of  a 
surgical  operaticm,  when  he  received  a  note 
from  Lafayette,  who  said,  —  **  A  game  is 
eetting  up  here  in  which  our  heads  are  to 
be  used  as  the  Htakes  :  come,  my  dear 
Constant,  and  oflfi*r  yours."  In  spite  of 
the  positive  orders  of  the  surgeon,  he  lost 
no  time  in  offering  his  head.  lie  was 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  made  one  of  the  thousand  that  gave 
the  accolade  to  the  new  mf)narchy  of  Louis 
Philippe.  But  the  days  of  Constint  were 
numbered,  and  these  were  rendered  fewer 
by  the  mortification  of  being  rejected  us  a 
member  of  the  tVench  Academy.  He  was 
rartiajly  consoled  by  the  favor  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  received  him  with  kindness, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  substantial 
proofs  of  his  regard  ;  but  he  gmdiially  sank, 
aiid  died  a  few  months  later,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  a  few  hours  after  writing  the 
last  lines  of  his  work  on  Religion. 

This  very  loose  sketch  will  give  an  idea 
of   this    very   distinguished    individual    of 
anomalous  character.      While   deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  war  of  politics,  he  could  find 
leisure   to   fall   oflon   in   love;    and,  while 
yielding  with  ardor  to  his  passion  for  gam- 
bling, could  still  direct  his   mind  to   the 
serious  subject  of  religion.     While   severe 
and  bitter  toward  the  political  foes  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  and  harrassed,  he  never 
missed  an  occasion  to  relieve  the  afflicted,  or 
relaxed  in  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  a  person 
whom  he  thought  was  innocent.     Notwith- 
standing the  versatility  of  his  character, 
his  natural  disposition  disposed  him  to  kind- 
ness ;  and  he  could  exchange  romantic  ardor 
for  the  cool  intrepidity  of  a  soldier.     His 
courage  was  called  forth  on  many  occasions ; 
not  only  when  assailed  in  the  Chaml)or,  or 
harrassed  by  government  oflScials,  but  when 
confronted,  sword  in  hand,  with  M.  Mont- 
losier,  or  when  exchanging  shots  with  M. 
Forbin  des  Issarts  while  bound  down  to  his 
chair  by  the  rheumatism.     He  had  influence 
over  others  by  the  power  of  a  strong  under- 
standing ;  but,  unhappily  for   himself,  this 
was  not  suflScicnt  to  control  the  emotions 
of  his  heart.     He  could  deliver  himself  up 
to  religious  contemplation  ;    at   the   same 
time  write  impassioned  letters  to  whom- 
soever chanced  to  lie  the  object  of  his  admi- 
ration.    While  expressing  himself  with  all 
the  fervor  of  inspiration  on  a  subject  he 


thought  holy,  he  could,  with  enual  waimth, 
exiiibit  a  heart  burdened  witn  a  profane 
passion.  Tt  may  be  thought  unworthy, 
perhai>s  unljecoming,  to  attempt  to  give 
weight  to  Constant's  thoughts  on  religion  ; 
but  a  few  words  may  be  said,  as  his  work 
is  much  reod.  His  religion  was,  what  would 
be  most  proper  to  call  it,  religious  philoso- 
phy, or  rather  a  deep  religious  sentiment, 
regulated  by  the  understanding  alone.  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  derivea  his  impres- 
sions troiu  the  Scriptures,  but  nitlier  from 
an  obsenance  of  human  nature ;  and  fijrmod 
his  conclusions,  not  from  what  is  written, 
so  much  as  from  experience  and  reflection. 
In  the  olden  times,  this  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  honors  of  martyrdom  ;  and,  even 
in  the  present  time,  the  more  mildly-<lis- 
i>osed  devout  will  hardly  consider  it  religion, 
inasmuch  as  no  menti<m  is  made  of  church- 
going  or  nrayer.  No  person  was  more  fully 
impressed  with  the  blessings  Christianity 
has  ccjnferred  on  the  human  nice.  He  made 
a  distinction  l)etwe<^n  religious  sentiment 
and  religious  forms;  and,  in  the  univer- 
sality of  the  sentiment,  saw  the  tendency 
it  had  to  render  forms  more  perfect.^  He 
thought  this  was  perc^eivable  in  the  history 
of  all  systems  of  religion.  He  desired  that 
religion  should  Imj  left  untramelled  ;  be- 
lieving it  would  advance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas,  and  be  more  clear  as  human 
knowledge  increased. 

Little  more  need  be  said  to  finish  this 
sketch  ;  the  subject  of  which  was  an  able 
publicist,  a  persuasive  orat<^)r,  graceful  wri- 
ter, polished  man  of  the  world ;  brave,  dis- 
interested,  and  generous ;    yet   he  needed 
much,  very  much,  to  complete  the  character 
of  a  great  man.      And,  although   he   was 
honored  through  life,  and   his  passage  to 
the  grave   marked   by  all   the   signs   that 
external  respect  couJd  bestow,  it  ma^  yet 
be  a  question  how  far  the  course  of  his  life 
was  worthy  of  imitation,   or  whether  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  afler  tlie  wit- 
nesses of  his  acts  shall  have  passed  away. 
Constant's    career   commenced  when    the 
French  Revolution  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  human  mind :  new  ideas  were  formed, 
and  passions,  which  for  ages  had  lain  dor- 
mant, were  aroused,  and  panted  for  action. 
During  forty  years,  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  moral  and  pliysical  tumult;  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  in  the  heat  of  battle ; 
sometimes  in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier,  and 
not  un frequently  a  leader.    This  warfare, 
joined   to    the    propensities  of   his  heart, 
raised  a  conflict  that  nature  could  not  resist. 
He  became  fatigued  with  living,  and  died 
with    his    own    sad  confession  of   having 
merited  his  sufferings  by  an  irregular  life, 
that  had  deprived  him  of  the  peace  he  had 
ever  sought,  but  never  found. 

Mathew  >Li.rkwiell. 
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Viues,  in  tbc  p'E'H>.*.'«iiii  of  .Iiihn  Diaiii'j,  TSaq., 

F.lt.S.  in.     4tn,  nunivrniis  plutC!. 
WALPOLB'S  UEJIOIHS  OF  THE  REIGS  OF 

UETWUiii  II.        Toll.  6io,  portrolU. 
HT-MB  AND  SMOLLETT'S  HISTORY  OF  EXU- 

LAXl).     lU  toIj.  Xn;  alt,  gilt  lockn. 


5ti:art'3    dtctioxary    of    ARCIUXEC- 
TL'RE.    S  vola.  8to,  pUto. 


THE    MAXSIOXS    OF   EXULAXD   IN'   TlIE 
iJU<i:S    TIME.      ]!>'  .■'■M'ph  Smb.     1  y 
fiilui,  nuniuKnie  e<il<irc<l  iJatvri,  liall'  inurucsu.  I 

LECTlltia  l).\  AXlIEXT  history,  rruiu  Iho 
lurlii'Pt  TiiiuM  li>  lliu  Taking  i.f  .Alexandria 
by  <).-[!ivianp»;  CunipririnK  the  Jli>t'iry  of  tha 
Atiiillo  NaU'iDF,  Ills  E^f  irtluni',  lintka.  Mana- 
diiiiuiDi,  and  Carthagiaiani.  Bj  B.  I).  l(ie- 
bubr.  TniulaHd  froia  lliv  Ccnnan  cdtUuD  uf 
Kr.  ]llarciu  NicluL  bj  l>r.  LL-»ubaid  H^maU, 
F.R.S.1;.     Svuls    S.O. 

TTaiiitible  ^tlaata, 
LITTLE,    BKUWN,    &    CO. 


JOnXSTOX'S  rilYStCAb  ATLAP;  a  Ptiim  rf 
.M:i[M  imJ  Illu^'l^lli■^lB  uf  the  licugnjiliiral  I»i»- 
tributiuii  of  KalunI  I'hcimuiciia.  Fuliu,  halt 
luunwe...  ii-i. 

A  JiEW  C.EXKHAL  ATLAS,  with  Ihc  DiTiiinnt    \ 
and  IkiunJariM  carefully  culured;   onwlructed    | 
I'litircly  fium  Xi'W  iJrawiiigf,  sod  cngtawd  by    I 
tridney  Hull.      XeiF  edition,   revised  and  aw- 
tccti-d  from  the  U'lt  aulhoritici.    Aaumpouivd 
hj  an  Al|<hnl<u'tica]   Indox  dT  nil  the    XAi 
cnntniDcd  In  tiir  .Majii!,  irilb  tfaur  lAtUude  and 
Lun^tiulc.     F'llio,  half  ru«ia,  GS  ina)ji,:$IS 

SLACK'S  (SESEBAL  ATI.AS  <iF  THE  WORLD. 
A  "Sew  Editiun,  rcviwd  uii>l  curii-cled  throngh- 
riut;  cnilirBCinK  all  the  LatHt  DuooTorin  ub- 
tuiiK'il   ftom    tkrcniinetil    tSixrvrya,    llimki    of    | 
Ri-cml  Travel,  and  utiipr  Sourop? ;  nnJ  contain-    ' 
ing  a  litiii-ral  ludi'X  of  u]nrunlf  uf  IKly-aim    ! 
TliiiDMnd  .XaniFM.     Ilairninnnv,  SI!. 

gIIAUl'E'3  COHIHypOSDlSQ  ATLAS;  eom-  j 
prifiug  Fifty-f>.ut  Mii|»,  mu'tmctcd  upon  i 
riyritem  of  I<riile  and  Pruiairliua,  fram  the  iiuwl 
TrccDt  Aulhutitieil.  Engrnred  on  FtccI  bj 
JoH'[ih  WiL«nn  liuwry.  With  a  e«iiiuni  Index. 
4tii,biiiriu(T.nw..  SIS. 

TDE  PI  TSICAL  ATLAS  OF  KATI'RAL  PIIE- 
SOMEXA.  Hy  Alrxaniler  Kcitb  J..hn*lon, 
F.R.U.^.  Ac.  Heilueed  from  tbe  folia  edition. 
4to,halfmon)c<!o,S12. 


AKVEUTLSEMENTS. 

i 


i  reci-:nt  ri;iiuCATi()N\s. 

I       O-Jl  .1 

".^Ir.  Cuhcrt  i)  ■  ."Rlu'lnr  i.r  ri'riiifl  tn^li'*  ntul 
I  Fii-vi'jitil.illll.-K.  i-liiiiittMl  in  tl.r  n.-li..>l  ..t  ILntlip, 
r  wbi  l—lii  u|»n  tlw  K.irM.  ii  luliit  ^alnn^iB 

■  tliP  li;!ht  init  nuT'ly  >•(  ^cenU)  mod  iasi:.:   n»  la. 

■  Uc-luii,  Irtit  Hilli  an  ryr  ,.{  i.l>iti.fin.|iical  uravtlLtd 
-Uiniry  HurW. 

;  Till-:  t.Wi'  'tFUVKvith^iivklrer^ft^ta 
till'  I'ltj^inl  Kilucoli'-u  iif  HM^.  l:r  KJii;Lliflh 
]!]u>ik«i:ll,  M.l>.     r.:ui>,  tupvr,  ^3  'irn.;  c[uth, 

'■  X.<  Mity  in  ir  Tfrll,  l.nt  nWy  aii>l  •cti'nlilli^llT 
j  Wlitlvn,  :iuil  ir  ralvllliilnl  (>•  <l<i  >  gmi  JUBAOH  of 
I  p-hI  llin'U;{h  lt«  liiciili'ulii.n  '.f  pbjidca    trnlb. 

[  Tlic- Hdlrr  ir  D  «<diwn  ..f  luukiil  >Ulilv.  ami  is  a 

Tt,i,  l^rjio  Mr.p  (U  l,j  ^7  in^h..)  «ml.in.  th«  i  "t™!"''? -""""J  Vh.v,kun." _ .WA,n,  A-^i^-. 
Bi.t.,C.a»ty  ,u,dT..w,.  Li,,..;  ali  .h..  K.i..^  ^-TII-JV  l-KAVjy  KBmM  AX  ASmC  JOUR- 
wmplfted  to  the  preKnt  t.iDi-,  iU«l  til-  |>n>l<1|«i  ,  jjv  |,i,,ut,  U,U.ru.  Vl,^  m.-.r.  S.".  ..r-  •  ..1..,h 
ibgiwaja;  together  witb  Uis  XaluraJ  IVailunu  ut 
tha  Country. 
Tlw  iin-4i<Dt  C'lili'in  bsu  Wm  t>i  niiiiiilrltiy  tt- 

ipual  ]>ulli>:utii<n,  in  iicairiliuim)  |  n 


A  XEw  [:iirr;ij\ 
HALE'S   HAP  OF  NEW  EITGIAin), 


A      MAP 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES : 

Il4itte,  IStw  Hkmpihire.  Ttrmant,  UaMachu-  ' 
Mtti,  Bhode  Itland,  and  Connecticat; 


BY  XATilAX   II,\1,K. 


■<  A  Mii»rt  1,..k  h) 
ing  all  attempt  at  til 
learned  diniuinlliiiii 


wilh  till- n-ccut  nini-jH  nnd  iiniir.irwm!nl^  Uial  it  ,  J"iniaJ      -wriU      ioi  Mvnian-lik.-  styii — of  ai 


For  Bale  at  0,  Co&ffTMi-slrrft,  Doaton. 


iiiiJ  ilpiji  iiitcrr^t,  cniivcnn] 


IT.rirllX'r!  RURA  ARCIIITl>TrilE,  — Dc- 
;  eni  IVorking  IlMwih(ts.  A  tlpnificftlloiii  fi.t 
I       a  W  i..den  t'l.  rcli  and  ollipr  Bornl  HtrmUnwn, 

I       platca.     Oblong -tlD,d..lh,$:t. 
I       "Thcvaik  tlEot  up  in  ■'Xd-ilrnt  la*|p,  nnil  cnn- 
]  DM  Ik-  ti'i  lii;^ly  nHiiiiiimiijLiI  l<i  tiu-  atti'ntliin 
i  iif  Uiildiug  cuuuiiittvr^  ia  the  niml  diatricU." 

I    Tnl,Knt. 

]  EllKH'E,  PAST  AXI)  PRK-<EXT.    A  r-myn- 

\      hvnAiB  Manuiil  iif  Eupi|ii'iin  *iittya\ii.j  and 

I       JIi'<l'>ry,  'Irrinil    (hna   Ml--i]il    Suurcn;   vlth 

Siuratr   1>i'ivrl[i(biii*  anil   Sinlii'tKd  nf  pnrh 

QRANITB     BUIl-DINCl  ''''"'■■    '"'    "    '^a''""*    iV'\r^,     Al'.        llj  >'.    11. 

Inip-nrittcr.  Ll^U.      1  ivl,  \1um,  (iTO  uajmg, 
Cana  of  i)«BiuAi>(  atul  Wairr  SUia,.  ci»tli  .it  half  P«n,  f  !.:■». 

I      "A  re1ialil«  >tnli:iiinil  innn«al,  pomjiili-d  will] 

I  rml  liiTuiRii  tliuiougliuc»<  utid  acumcu." i/umc 

The  ?«ond  Biili<.n  of  the  CJiiMKc  {»  tiroolatcd  |  ■'"«'•'■•'■ 
at  on  mrly  h.nir  (iun-iay  muniiiis  — hi   Iho  city  ;  UoriilllXlf  IT  VSTttE  niSIt,  a  Life  In  CV 
jiropcr,  lliiibury,  CbarlpBlowji,  Soull^calon,  Iji-i 
llnr-tdin,  Cambridge,  and  Comhrldgeport — by  rcgo- 


BOSTON  EVENING  GAZBTTR 


3  local  U'rcblii  XcUspniirr, 

EDITED   AXD   ITDLISUEI)   Ul   W.  W.  (.T.JIT,  JR. 


Mtian^niu  niuliDg,  Hitb  llin  luli'^t  btili  by  apecia 
trlegiupbic  dM|<atL-bE9.    AdvuitiAiuieuLi  inacitcd 


.Li.      I!y  Sir-.  J]w*Iii!.      1  xoU.   \im<,  rtiff 

V..1S.  lijuid  13  i.r'«  l-^tuiu-i  Seui-siil^'iy 

•■  ni..  whule  narrntiv,.  I.  one  i.f  the  ni.wt  »l»..rh. 
iinnlii! 


r 

I 

I     _  ._. 


TO-DAY:    A   lJ(iST<JN  LITKUAllV  JULUXAL. 


3  13ook  (or  tfjr  Si^'fjolr  tlnicn. 

WILL  Iti:  I-l  i:l.l.MIi:ii  800X, 

NOU/rJlWOOD; 

I.IFK    NOUTU    AND    SOUTH, 

Showing  the  True  Character  of  Both. 

BY  MRS.  SAU.UI  J.  HALE. 

I UL-U  ST  R  AT  E  O . 
"lie  who  \hvvs  nt't  lU-  i"«'untry  ran  luve  nothlni;.** 


The  intciiti'iii  i»f  this  di-cjily  inU-rc-'ting  novel  i.-" 
tu  illustrate  thn  ili^riiity  nf  Isilx-r.  and  show  tho 
influence  ui'  American  [ii>titutiiin.<<  on  the  eharac- 
tcr  (if  our  people,  Ixtth  North  an«l  Sduth.  It  !.•:  u 
btKjk  fur  the  Xaticn  :  nt'thin^  partism  or  fiectiunal 
h&A  swayed  the  niiiul  nf  the  authores'*.  Mr.-'.  Ilale 
irt  not  tinged  by  any  •  if  the  **isnirf"  of  tl>e  day, 
but  is,  above  any  female  writer  df  nur  eountry, 
a  true  representative  uf  the  moral  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  woman. 

H.  LONG  iu  BROTHER, 

■iSf  Annoiftrei't,  Kew  York. 

Tliis  work  cannot  fail  to  have  n  large  sale;  and 
the  trade  are  therefore  rei| nested  U>  i<end  in  their 
orders  early.  Jliiund  in  cluth,  price  $1;  paper 
covers,  75  eents. 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 

Or  |)nprr  of  ^rt  aiiti  Hitrratitrr, 

rCULISIlEI)  KVKItV   SATURDAY, 

AT  21,  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


Its  contents  n'late  mainly  to  tho  Art  of  Mrsic, 
but  with  glanee!«  at  the  wh«ile  World  uf  Art  and  of 
PoIiLc;  Literature;  ini'ludin;;,  from  time  to  time, — 

I.  Critical  llevicw.-*  t«f  TiinoTts,  <>ratorii'S  OjH'nk'; 
with  timely  Anaiy-'in  of  the  nolahli*  Wurk.^  per- 
formed, aeeount-i  of  thi-ir  ('t»miKiiter.««,  Ace.  2,  So- 
tiee.'i  of  New  Musie  publi^lied  at  home  and  ahmad. 

II.  A  aummary  of  the   signifirant  JSlu^ieal  New? 
from  all  parts;  gathercil  from  Emrlish,  (jennan, 
Freiieh,  -.w  well  as  Ann-riean  pa|H:rs.     4.  (Jorres- 
|Hiiideiice  fn.'in  nmsii-sil  pi'V^uns  and  plaei.-s.   ;i.  Es- 
siiyfi  on  musieal  styles,  srlnKiU,  |ierii>ils,  authors,  . 
com|i«  wit  ions,   in>trunu'nts,   theorie:<;    on   Mu^ieal 
Eilueation;  on  Alusie  in  \\<  moral,  ^'H-ial,  and  re- 
ligiouic   bi-arings;   on  Mu.-ie   in    the  Chureh,    the  , 
foneert-riKiin,  the  Tlu-atn*,  tlie  ChaMilier,  nnd  the  ■ 
Street,  Sn-.    V>.  Tran.'>l:itiiino  fn»m  tin*  best  <iernian 
and  Fren«'h  writer.-  u|Hin  Mu-ii-  anil  Art.     7.  <Je-  j 
easinnal  ni'tices  of  Si'ulplure,  Pjiinting,  Arehitee-  i 
tuK",    i*««etry,   .K.-thetir    IIih.U.'-',   the    hrama.   A*?.  ' 
H.    ^hi^ioal    and    selected    Poems,    ^llorl    Tales,  I 
AiHvdotrs,  Ac. 

Ha<:k  immbi-r-',  from  the  commencement,  can  bo 
funiifthed.     Address  (pest  paid), 

J..S.  DWUJIIT, 

*il,  SclIOOL-HTUKEr,  BOSTUX. 


1)  E  V  O  T 


FOB 


HYDROPATHIC  BOOKS, 

nioxoiiiiAriiio  Axi)  riioxuTYi'ic 

FOWLEB   A  WELLS'S 

» 

iJublirations  on 

ruac^oLOGY  &  rnisioLocv,  &c. 

\A/RITI?MQ3     OF 

KMAXUKL  SWEDKXIJOIIG, 

Tiii:tiuniir-AL  a>v  riiii.oiioriiic.\i.i 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &c. 
For  ^tilr,  Whilnalr  and  Jittnil,  hy 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

23.  Sc'liool-Nlrert. 

TO-DAV, 

A    UOSTOX    LITKKAUY    JOUUXAL, 

r.inTin)  itr  ciiaulks  halk, 

PulilLshfil  W'ltklj/  on  Siiturilays, 

E:ieh  nundjer  dmtains  Mxteen  i»ago:<  of  reading 
matter,  toi£ttlu'r  with  four  or  eight  p:igep  t»f  select 
advertisements. 

Tkkms.  —  Two  l>oIIarii  x»or  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  live  cent.*  each.  SulM4'rilH>rs  in 
Bi>st<>n,  (-andiriilge,  and  Charleiitown  can  have 
their  numbiTS  left  at  their  residences,  if  dej-ired. 
Back  numbers  frt»m  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  co|ii«'t<  of  the  lirst  volume  (U(i  numijer;s)  bouud 
in  ehith  or  paper. 

The  postiise  im  **  To-Dny,"  for  disUinccs  not 
cxc^ciiing  fifty  niile?,  i>  five  cents  a  quarter  ;  and 
60  for  all  other  di>tances.  it  is  at  the  lowest  news- 
])a]i(>r  rate,  but  umst  be  [^aid  to  the  Po«tma&ter 
quarterly  in  advance. 

AdvertisiMnents,lMH.k.«,  Communieationji,  Ac.  may 
bo  left  with  the  publishers.  Sul>scriptions  Mill  \lv 
receiv*"*!  by,  antl  oniers  should  be  addres««ed  to,  tlie 
Publishers,  riKi>iii.\<i  it  Co.  H,  State-street,  Bi'Ston. 

Dr.XTKU  <V  I'ltoTHKU,  4:1,  Ann-.-itreet,  (ieueral 
Agents  in  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  3U. 


EmToKiAT.  Bi:mauks. 

IIkvon  Avn  Hands,  Concluded. 

J*Ai\i:'s  Vi:niii.atoi:s. 

Vixi  lA,  by  r bland. 

Ounas  OK  ini:  Paletot. 

TlIKAlltH  \I.  AM»  <»IIIKIl   AMFsr.HExrs. 

Fixi:  .\i:is. 

Lrii:i:AUV   \«»ir,s —  Advertising  Patronage;   Mr. 

AVinlhpip's    .\ddn>- ;     .Mr.    (jilman'^    PiKm--^; 

iMviglit's  .lournal  of  Mu.oie. 
Oi»i»  .MiviT^«4 —  I.obsU.T  vs.  liolstcr;  Electric.  Fire 

Alarm;  Nvw  Postagi*;  The  supp«»sod  Paupliin. 
NoTiiKS   OK    IIooKS  —  Ihickinghanrs    **  i'ersunal 

.Memoirs;*'  t»-bcirii*s  "Arctic  .Fournal." 
Nkw  Wi.KK  ON  Ami:"j:i«  a,  by  M.  Philarete  (liaslr.^. 
Ua>:ulini;  N«iri:s,  taken  in  Paris. 


FHbU4  I-j  Juiiu  WJmi  4  OuO,  £!,  SctH«4-«tK«<,  Ooilua. 


A   BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL. 


"  —  to-day!       why,     what     18     THAT — 1" 

„^____  Shakespeare. 

EDITED  BT  CHABIiES  HALK 


REDDING  &  CX).  PUBLISHERS,  8,  STATE  STREET.— Five  Cents. 


No.  37.] 
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ATHEN>EUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

OF 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

18  VOW  orair  ik  the 
GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON     STREET. 

For  ike  Committee  on  the  Fine  Arte, 

CHARLES  FOLSOM, 

LOtrariatu 
AdsnlMlon,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets.  60  cents. 

BOSTON    MUSEUJH, 

TRBMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


TENTH     SEASON. 


Second  Week  of  the  Engagement 


OF 


MISS   JULIA   BENNETT, 

'Who  win  appeftr  on  Monday  eyening,  Sept.  13, 
•nd  every  erening  thxongh  the  week. 


*^*  Mnnnm  open  day  and  evening.  Hall  of 
Slatoary  open  tiU  7^  p.x.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
mi  6|  o'elock.  Performances  commence  at  7^ 
o'elodc.  Admission,  25  ets.  Seats  reserved  for 
50  eta.    Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12^  cts. 


XI.A.DZB  S' 

NEW  ENGLAND  GALLERY 


or 


NOW   OPEN    FOR    EXHIBITION 

AT 

AMORY     HAt-L, 
Room  No.  5* 


Ubi^  admSaslon,  25  cents ;  six  tickets  for  $1. 

V  of  PiMie  Schools  admitt^  free,  toAen  ae- 
companied  by  one  or  more  of  their  cltusea. 


Gvcnt  anH  ilQtarbcUous  SlttractCon* 

ITPWABDS   OF 

500    LBARNBD    CANART    BIRDS! 


EXTRAORDINART     FOWERS     OF 

VEHTBILOQUISU, 

AVD 

WONDERFUL  FEATS  OF  NATURAL  HAGIC, 

AT    AMORY    HALL, 

BY  SIGNOR  BLITZ, 

Every  Evening  during  the  Week,  and  on  WednU' 
day  and  Saturday  Afternoons, 

Consisting  of  Wonders  in  Natural  Magic,  Re- 
markable Performance  of  the  Learned  Canary 
Birds,  and  Laughable  Scenes  in  Ventriloquism. 


Admission,  25  cents;  Children,  half  price. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock ;  to  commence  at  4  to  8. 
Afternoons,  at  2  o'clock;  to  commence  at  3. 

EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

AWD 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Dtrectlj  opporite  SchooUftreet, 

BOSTON. 


Their  Retail  Stock  comprises  the  very  best 
qualities  of  WRirmo,  Letter,  Note  Papers,  and 
KvYELOPES  of  every  variety ;  Fine  Pocket- 
Penknites,  Scissors,  Razors,  Razor  Strops, 
French  and  Averican  Porte-Monnaies,  Draw- 
ing Papers,  Pencils,  &e.  Gold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ac.  &o.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6,  10,  12, 
18-inch  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes. 
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f  aluahlB  ul  ^wfuxM  Wmks, 


RECE^TTLT  IMPORTED  BT 


LITTLE,     BROWN,     &     CO 


112,  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


DODSLEY'S  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  complete 
from  its  Commencement.  92  vols.  870,  half 
calf,  gilt  backs. 

THE  ANNUAL  BIOGRAPHY  AND  OBITU- 
ARY.    21  vols.  870,  half  calf,  gilt. 

VALPY'S  DELPHIN  CLASSICS,  complete.  160 
Tols.  8yo,  morocco. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  complete  to 
January,  1852.     94  vols.  8vo,  half  calf. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  complete  to 
January,  1852.    89  yols.  8yo,  half  calf. 

THE  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW.  16  vols. 
870,  half  calf,  gilt  backs. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  WORKS.  Bishop  Heber's 
edition.    15  rols.  870,  tree-marble,  calf. 

POPE'S  WORSE,  with  a  life  by  Roecoe.  New 
edition.    8  vols.  8yo,  portrait,  calf,  gilt. 

LUCY  AIKEN'S  MEMOIRS.  6  vols.  870,  half 
calf,  gilt  backs. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS,  including 
his  life  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Simon 
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TO-DAY  A  HUVDRED  YEABS  AGO. 

To-Day  is  a  centennial  anniveraary  much 
more  than  ordinarily  remarkable.  It  is  re- 
markable as  the  anniversary  of  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing.  The  English  language 
does  not  record  any  event,  important  or 
unimportant,  which  happened  a  hundred 
years   ago,  Sept.    11,  1752,  —  no   king  or 

Eeasant  was  bom  or  married  or  died :  no 
attle  was  loet  or  won ;  no  revolution  broke 
out  or  was  suppressed  ;  no  enterprise  begun 
or  finished ;  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  can 
be  mentioned  in  history  as  having  happened 
during  a  period  of  eleven  whole  days  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  a  hundred  years 
ago !  Eleven  happy  days  from  the  third  to 
the  thirteenth !  These  eleven  happy  days 
are  neither  sullied  by  the  stain  ot  crime, 
nor  enlightened  bj  the  mark  of  any  noble 
deed :  the  most  trivial  and  insignificant  cir- 
cumstances are  unknown  in  their  history, 
which  is  neither  foul  nor  fair ;  for  it  does  not 
exist  at  all. 

Not  that  the  world  fell  asleep,  and  re- 
mained still  for  eleven  days  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1752.  Far  from  it ;  the 
wond  was  just  then  waking  up  from  the 
sleep  of  ages,  and  gave  one  of  its  lustiest 
kicks  at  the  time.  To  come  directly  to  the 
point,  and  relieve  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if 
we  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  perplexing 
him,  it  is  now  just  a  hundred  years  since 
the  change  from  '*  Old  Style  '^  to  "  New 
Style,*'  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  was  made 
by  our  forefathers  under  the  authority  of 
the  British  Parliament ;  and  the  error  in  no- 
tation, which  had  accumulated  in  the  long 
course  of  years  by  the  neglect  of  only  a 
few  minutes  of  precious  time  in  each,  was 
corrected  by  a  sudden  repentance.  By  the 
act  of  parliament,  it  was  provided  that  the 
day  next  succeeding  the  second  of  September, 
1752,  should  not  be  the  thirds  but  the  four- 
teenth; and  thus  we  may  look  in  vain  for 
the  record  of  any  event  which  happened  in 
the  intervening  eleven  days  of  that  year. 

Here  was  *' progress  "  in  the  eighieenth 
century  far  surpassing  the  telegraphic  speed 
of  the  nineteenth  !  We  boast  of  tne  *'  anni- 
hilation of  time  "  implied  in  carrying  on  a 
correspondence  between  New  Orleans  and 
New  York  in  a  few  seconds  of  absolute  time ; 
but  surely  the  total  extinction  of  eleven 
days  waa  an  *'  annihilation  "  of  much  greater 


magnitude  !  **  Time  travels  in  divers  pa- 
ces;  "  but  it  never  took  a  longer  stride  than 
it  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Julius  Caesar  invented  leap-years,  a  sort  of 
intermittent  gallop,  varying  the  monotony  of 
Time's  ordinary  dog-trot,  in  which  he  is  perio- 
dically indulged.     By  this  contrivance,  by 
adding  one  day  to  each  period  of  four  years, 
the  discrepancy  between  real  time  and  the 
world's  way  of  counting  it  was  reduced  very 
considerably.    The  true  astronomical  year 
is  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes,  and  nearly 
enough  seconds  to  make  another   minute; 
the  excess  over  the  365  days  falling  about 
eleven  minutes  short  of  six  hours.     In  four 
years  this  excess  becomes  but  about  forty- 
four  minutes  short  of  a  day ;  and  accordingly 
Caesar  called  it  a  day,  and,  having  squared 
the  old  accounts,  started  fresh  on  the  leap- 
year  tack.     But  **  a  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole   lump ; "    and  these   miserable 
eleven   minutes   a  year   of  error  were,  in 
course  of  time,  enough  to  vitiate  the  whole 
account.    They  accumulated  year  by  year, 
until  things  got  into  a  very  bad  case  again. 
The  day  of  reckoning  was  warded  off  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Era  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  the  year  325,  when  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  bringing  the 
truth  and  the  tale  together;  but,  while  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  remained  in  the  system, 
it  must  break  forth  anew ;  and  finally  Pope 
Gregory  XIIE.,  in  the  year  1582,  determined 
to  ajnply  a  radical  cure.     Between  325  and 
1582,    the    eleven    minutes    a   year    had 
amounted  to  about  ten  days ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  ordained  that  ten  days,  l^etween 
the  fourth  and  fifteenth  of  October,  should 
be  omitted  in  the  year  1582 ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent error  in  future,  he  ordained  that  the 
number  of  leap-years  should  be  reduced  by 
the  omission  of  those  which  are  counted  by 
whole  hundreds ;  but  as  this  was  omitting 
too  much  time,  and  would  be  simply  trans- 
ferring the  pinching  boot  to  the  other  leg, 
he  graciously  excepted  from  this  ordination 
those  years  which  enjoy  the  double  privilege 
of  being  divisible  by  four  after  they  have 
been  divided  by  one  hundred.     In  other 
words,  he  amended  the  law  relative  to  leap- 
years  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  — 

**  All  years  which  can  be  divided  by  4 
without  a  remainder  are  leap-years,  and 
have  366  days,  except  those  which  end  with 
00,  and  these  are  not  leap-years  unless  the 
other  figures  alone  are  divisible  by  4  with- 
out a  remainder. "  We  should  hardly  trouble 
our  readers  with  the  repetition  of  this  rule 
here,  if  it  were  not  so  poorly  stated  in  the 
arithmetics. 

Although  Pope  Gregory  XTTI.  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  man,  and  had  a  vast  deal 
of  influence,  his  saying  so-and-so  did  not 
make  so-and-so  everywhere.  Cows,  it  is 
well  known,  actually  have  but  four  legs, 
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whether  jou  count  the  tail  as  a  leg  or  not. 
And  BO  a  •yt/rj  coneiderable  part  uf  the  trorld 
adhered  to  their  old  vicious  way  of  count- 
ing, and  would  not  obey  the  Pope's  ordina- 
tioD.  But  tilings  grew  worse  and  worse  ; 
and  finally  John  Bull,  who  had  stuck  out 
against  tlie  Papal  abomioatioD  as  lonz  as 
he  could,  knocked  under,  and,  as  we  haTe 
already  sud,  bj  act  of  parliament  agreed 
to  give  poor  old  Time  hia  dose  of  meditine. 
But  the  ten  days  which  sufficed  in  1582 
wonld  not  satisrj  his  maw  in  1752 :  the 
interest  on  the  old  debt  hod  accumulated  in 
a  hundred  and  seTcntj  yeara,  so  that  the 
requisite  correction  was  now  eleven  days, 
amount  nae  granted,  however, 


to  rob  a  fold  ;  and  so,  as  we  have  said,  the 
day  next  succeeding  Sept.  2,  1752,  became 
Sept.  14,  1752,  and  the  days  from  the  third 
to  the  thirteenth  inclusive  were  dropped 
out,  and  became,  by  no  legal  fiction,  but  bj 
B  legal  reality,  dies  non. 

If  any  of  our  readers  ehould  live  to  the 
year  Anno  Domini  6089  (may  they  all  be  so 
fortunate,  and  continue  to  take  "  To-Day  " 
the  whole  time!),  they  will  in  that  year  find 
that  they  ore  nearly  a  day  out  of  true 
reckoning  again.  For  Gregory  and  the 
Parliament  did  not  bit  the  nail  exactly  on 
the  head ;  and  there  is  an  error  amounting 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second  still 
lurking  in  the  year,  which  will  amount  to 
something  less  than  a  day  in  4237  years, 
unless  summary  measures  are  taken  to 
guard  against  the  danger.  Ucrschel  has 
sujiigestea  the  enactment  of  a  provision  to 
this  effect:  "That  every  year  divisible  by 
4000  without  a  remainder  ahould  consist  ol 
but  365  days,  and  not  be  a  leap-year;  any 
thing  in  the  law  established  by  Pope  Gre- 

S.ry  Xni.  in  1582,  or  the  Act  of  the 
tidsb  Parliament  in  1752  confirming  the 
•ame,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
This  would  prevent  tune  from  getting  out  of 
tune  fot  one  hundred  thousand  years.  Such 
a  Bummaiy  measure  as  this,  however,  should 
Dot  be  adopted  without  due  deliberation. 
Fortunately,  there  will  be  time  enough 
before  the  year  4000  — which  would  be  the 
first  year  tor  this  Herschel  proviso  to  take 
effect  —  for  a  fair  and  free  discussion  of  its 
merits.  Perhaps  some  compromise  may  be 
■uegested  and  agreed  on . 

rbe  wjrreotion  of  the  discrepanCT  between 
real  dme  and  the  account  of  it,  ^though  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  beneficial  measure,  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  confuiuon  in  the  minds 
of  people ;  and  sometimes  the  confusion  has 
got  into  print,  and  even  influenced  the  pro- 
ceedings of  men. 

The  trouble  comes  from  the  lore  of  celebta- 
tiogaauTeiHriea.  OfoouiM.thedayofthe 


month  on  which  any  event  happened  before 
the  change  from  old  to  new  style  must  b 
advanced  somewhat,  if  we  wish  to  reach  il 
real  anniversary.  A  moment's  reflection 
shows,  that,  since  the  present  count  of  IJ 
is  correct,  it  ii  simply  necessary  to  Uiscover 
far  the  count  was  incorrect  at  the  time 


the  e- 


y  the  c 


accordingly.  Thus  Washington 
bom,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
time,  Feb.  !1,  1731.  We  celebrate  as  his 
birth-day  the  22d  of  tl.e  same  month,  be- 
cause the  error  in  reckoning  was  then  eleven 
days.  The  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus took  place,  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  the  time,  Oct.  12,  14U2 :  the  true  anni- 
versary of  this  discovery  should  be  consi- 
deied  as  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
because  the  error  in  reckoning  at  that  time 

It  is  perfectly  plain,  upon  a  moment's 
reflection,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  number 
of  days  to  be  added  to  the  date  in  the  old 
style,  to  moke  it  conform  to  the  new  style, 
depends  upon  the  time  when  the  event  took 
place.  In  fact,  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  error  which  was  eleven  days  in  1752 
was  but  ten  days  in  1382.     But  blunders 


supposed  sometimes,  that, 
parliament  dropped  out  eleven  days  in  Sep- 
tember, 1752,  the  correction  of  eleven  days 
was  always  to  be  indiscriminately  appli«l. 
And  again,  sometimeB  the  singular  error  has 
been  committed  of  supposing  that  as  many 
days  must  be  added  as  would  be  required  to 
make  true  time  and  its  account  conform  at 
the  present  day,  if  uo   change   had   been 

Thus  we  are  informed  that  the  teamed 
American  Antiquarian  Society  bold  their 
annual  meeting  upon  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  under  the  pleaang  allusion  that 
that  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America;  while,  as  we  have  above  men- 
tioned, the  true  anniversary  is  two  davs 
earlier.  And  so  for  a  long  time  here  tne 
twenty-second  of  December  was  celebrated 
as  "  Forefathers'  Day,"  or  the  onniversarT 
of  the  landing  upon  Plymonth  Rock,  whicn 
really  is  a  day  eorlier. 

Although  by  act  of  pariiament  the  nest 
day  to  Sept.  2,  1752,  became  Sojpt.  14,  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  days  or  the  week 
was  not  changed;  so  that,  while  the  2d  was 
Wednesday,  the  14th  was  Thursday,  and 
not  Monday,  as  it  would  have  been  had  no 
change  been  made.  So  that  calculations 
with  regard  to  old  and  new  style  afect  only 
the  days  of  the  month,  and  do  not  interfere 
with  the  days  of  the  week. 

Some  parts  of  the  world  intist  on  persist- 
ing yet,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  in  th« 


TO-DAY,  A  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO. 


old  Htjis ;  80  that  in  Ruesia  now,  for  in- 
atftnce,  the  fuurth  of  Jaly  comes  in  June. 

If  we  were  writing  a  SPMnun,  we  think 
that  we  could  eusilj  make  loveml  rerj 
striking  points  out  of  our  suhject,  and  per- 
haps make  a  discuuree  which  would  l<>rin  a 
good  chapter  for  the  "  History  of  Human 
Error."  The  conalftntly  accumulating  force 
of  a  Hinall  error  shown  by  the  growth  of 
A  few  minutes  which  a  koman  Dictator 
thought  of  no  conBequence  into  a  space  of 
time  whicli  the  united  effiirls  of  a  Pope  nnd 
a  Pnrliiiinent  have  nut  heen  able  whollj  to 
control ;  — the  wida-sproad  and  consequent 
difficult  eradientjon  of  error  when  it  hiis 
once  been  sown  abroad,  aa  shown  by  the  diffi- 
culty and  confusion  caused  by  even  the  p.ir- 
till!  corrections  of  the  calendar  which  have 
heen  efidC led  :  —  the  almost  entire  iinpoati- 
bility  of  man's  ever  accumplieliing  the  com- 
plete rectification  of  a  mistake  which  has 
once  been  made,  as  shown  by  the  confusion 
which  still  hangs  around  the  matter  even 
in  countries  where  the  reformed  style  pre- 
vails, —  these  would  form  features  of  our 
discourse.  Then,  by  way  of  picture,  if  we 
were  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
world,  we  might  represent  the  immediate 
step  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  a  fail 
sample  of  the  so-called  "progress"  of 
modem  times,  —  on  the  outside,  great  and 
rapid,  but,  in  truth,  unreal  and  illusive. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wished  to  look 
at  the  bright  side  of  things,  we  shokild  main- 
ts,in  that  that  foresight  and  that  watchful- 
ness, of  which  we  see  a  type  in  the  care  for 
»  few  minutes  in  a  hundred  thousand  years, 
must  be  the  hasia  of  solid  improvement  and 
true  proaperiCy. 

We  shall  increase  the  permanent  value 
of  this  number  of  "  Tc)-Day  "  hy  appending 
to  these  remarks  a  table  showing  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  reformed  calendar  in 
the  various  countries  of  the  world,  for  which 
ws  are  indebted  to  the  "  Perpetual  Calen- 
dar," a  manual  prepared  with  judgment  and 
care  bj;  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  of  this  cit;?. 
and  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  hit 
Mends.  This  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
tables  for  the  verification  of  dates  and  the 
solution  of  chronological  problems,  which 
we  have  found  very  convenient  for  reference 
while  writing  the  above  remarks,  and  also 
those  upon  "  Newspaper  Mathematics  "  in 
No.  30  of  "To-Day." 

T<^  ihoiDing  tht  Time  of  Adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar, 
Rome,  Spain.  Portagal,  nnd  a  grent 
psrt  of  Itidy,  15th.  new  style  {5th, 
old  style),  of  October      ....     1582 
iVnnce,    Lorraine,    20th    (lOth)    of 
December 1582 


Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,  Hai- 
nault,  Artnis,  and  a  very  large 
part   of  the  Low  Countries,  25th 

(15th)  of  December 13FI2 

Denmark )5fi2 

Switierland  (by  Catholics)  .  I.Sfi3orl584 
Germany      (by  Catholics)    .    1583  or  iri8 ' 

Poland ■     .     .     .     .     158_ 

Hungary 1587 

Strashurg.lstofMarch  (ISthofFeb.)  1 — 
Gennany  generally,  23th   (15th)  of 

November 1600 

Friexhind,  Gronigen,  Guelders,  Over- 
yssel,  Utrecht,  Zutphen,  and  the 
Ix»w  Countries  generally,  12  th  (let) 

of  December 1700 

SwitierLind  generally,  12th  (Ist)  of 

J.uiuary 1701 

Tuscany 1749  or  1751 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain,  14th  (3d)  of 

September '  .     .     1    _ 

Sweden,  1st  of  March  (17th  of  Feb.)     1753 
In  RusRia,  Greece,  and   throughout  the 
East,  the  Gregorian  Calendar  is  still  r^ted, 
and  old  style  adhered  to  with  pertinacity. 

The  Culendar  of  VVeijtel,  which  ditfured 
from  that  of  Gregory  only  in  fixing  Easter 
and  the  days  of  the  movable  feasts,  was  also 
used  in  Denmark,  where  it  was  adopted  o 
the  20th  of  December,  1G99.  The  sani 
calendar  was  very  generally  used  by  Pro- 
testants in  Germany  from  the  15th  of  Ni>- 
vember,  1693.  In  the  cantons  of  Basle, 
Berne,  Shafhausen,  and  Zurich,  in  Swltier- 
land,  the  Protesbmts  received  the  calendar 
of  Weigel  in  1701  ;  commencing  that  year 
on  the  12th  of  January,  which  they  called 
the  Ist  of  January,  ITOl.  This  exampi* 
was  soon  followed  by  a  few  of  the  Swiss 

We  also  append  some  valuable  statwments 
with  regard  to  the 

COHHEKCSICINT   OF   TBI   YUS. 

By  the  reformation  of  Gregory,  the  y-._ 

began  on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy  ;  and 
consequently,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
new  style  of  reckoning  time  was  adopted, 
then  and  there  the  year  commenced  on  thia 

Previous  to  the  use  of  the  Gregorim 
calendar,  the  years  had  di^rent  days  of 
beginning,  at  various  times  in  the  tame  t  ' 
difierent  countries,  and  occasionally  at 
same  time  in  the  same  oountrv.  In  m 
countries,  it  began  oa  one  of  taa  following 

Christmas  Day,  the  25th  of  December  i 
Circumcision  Day,  the  Ist  of  January ; 
Conception  Day,  the  25th  of  March ;  and 
Easter  Day,  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  of 

Ib  England,  in  the  seventh,  and  bo  late  a 
the  thirteenth,  century,  the  year  began  m 
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Christmas  D&v ;  but,  in  the  twelHh  cea- 
turj,  the  AnElican  church  commenced  the 
;enr  on  the  2^th  of  Mnrch,  ns  did  also  the 
civilians  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
continued  unUl  the  lat  of  Junuary,  1752, 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  style. 
By  this  it  appears  that  two  modes  of  reckon- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  year  hare 
generally  existed  in  Great  Britain  and  its 
colonies,  causing  what  are  called  the  Civil, 
Ecclesiastical,  or  Legal  Year ;  and  the  His- 
torical Year.  The  lust  of  theao  has  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  January  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 


ABI8T0CBATIC  AESOVAQTS. 


The  world  has  always  remained  faithful  to 
balloons.  Aerial  voyages  have  become  the 
only  locomotive  resource  for  artists  and 
people  of  imagination,  since  the  railways 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  thievea  and  the  inn- 
keepers of  the  high  roads.  Private  aeronauts 
crow  more  numerous.  Tourists  have  bal- 
loons constructed  for  them  as  eosilyas  gentle- 
men order  their  own  yachts,  so  that  the  chro- 
nicles begin  to  abound  in  anecdotes  of  the 
air  as  amusing,  or  more  so  than  those  of 
the  water  and  pleasure  trains. 

TeiT  recenUy,  the  Marchioness  M.,  cele- 
brated for  her  immense  fortune,  her  fine 
concerts,  and  two  or  three  mystical  roman- 
ces, had  tlie  honor  of  a  very  orieina]  ascen- 
sion. We  leam  the  details  of  it  from  our 
friend  Paul  Femey,  one  of  the  companions 
of  her  adventure,  who  found  in  this  aerial 
excursion  the  theme  of  a  novel,  and  the  plot 
for  &  vaudeville. 

The  Marchioness  M.  is  handsome,  grace- 
ful, and  distinguished ;  she  is  endowed  with 
a  superior  mind,  and  singular  courage. 
Chance  has  united  her  to  a  confiding  and 
unprejudiced  husband,  who  went  two  months 
Nnce  to  Bourdeaui,  under  the  pretence  of 
attending  to  a  lawsuit  there. 

A  few  da^a  since,  she  was  waiting,  about 
■ix  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  her  beautiful 
domain  of  Valvert,  escorted  by  adorers  who 
cl^m  the  title  uf  friends  of  the  &mily ; 
when  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  too  languishing  looks  of  one  of  hei 
guests,  she  cried  suddenly,  — 

"  A  balloon,  gentlemen,  a  balloon '.  "  II 
was  in  fact  the  balloon  from  the  Bippo- 
drome,  which  was  floating  over  their  heads, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  great  desire  to  des- 
cend upon  them. 

"  How  fortunate  it  would  be  if  it  should 
attach  itself  to  one  of  the  trees  in  tht 
jjork !  "  s.iid  the  Marchioness ;  "  we  would 
invite  M.  Coste  or  M.  Oodard  to  dine,  and 
they  would  pn  ua  their  travelling  impres- 
^cna." 


"  In  truth,"  add  a  banker,  "  what  plea- 
sure can  one  find  in  travelling  thus  at 
haatrd  without  object  or  utility  ?  " 

"  Is  not  that  the  charm  of  all  peregrina- 
tion? "  cried  Mai,  a  young  elegiac  poet, 
who  dedicated  every  Sunday  a  sonnet  to  the 
lady  of  the  manor.  "  The  unforeseen  dan- 
ger, the  uncertainty  of  the  destination,  this 
IS  what  pleases  ana  attracts  me  " 

"Fur  my  part,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
"I  confess  that  I  should  Like  to  enjoy  the 
most  splendid  spectacle  of  which  the  ima- 
gination can  dream." 

"  What,  you  Madame,  young,  beautiful, 
rich,  and  happy,  would  you  consent  to  as- 
cend in  a  ballounl  If  so,  there  is  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  satisfy  this  desire.  Eve- 
ry Sunday  and  Thursday,  the  Hippodrome 
invariably  sends  up  its  balloon." 

The  Marchioness  shrugged  her  shoulders  a 
little. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  resolute 
Amazon  enough  to  meet  the  gate  of  the 
company  of  strangers  who  share  neither  my 
ideas  nor  my  impressions?  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  rope-dancers,  the 
ostriches,  and  the  Arabians,  before 
thousand  spectators.  But  if  i 
to  ascend  with  closed  doors, 


re  possiblt 
lutd  be  i 


says,"  remarked 

"  most  of  the  aeronauts  are  ai  ine  same  iime 
engineers  and  men  of  business.  For  a 
thousand  crowns  you  can  have  nt  your  dis- 
position a  balloon  all  inflated,  as  you  would 
Lire  a  carriage  and  horses  all  harnessed." 

The  banker  pressed  his  hand  in  mark  of 
gratitude,  and  advancing  towards  the  Mar- 
chioness, — 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  neit  Saturday  a 
balloon  will  await  your  orders  in  the  court 
of  this  chateau.  I  invite  Messrs.  Max  and 
Femey  to  join  us  in  it." 

Most  of  the  guests  thought  it  a  joke ;  but 
the  succeeding  Saturday  a  balloon  of  vast 
dimensions,  ioflated  and  cnptire,  was  an- 
chored to  the  trunks  of  the  hundred-year- 
old  trees  of  the  chateau  of  Yalvert.  The 
Marchioness  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
novel  proposition  of  the  banker,  and  tocA 
her  place  )n  the  basket  of  the  balloon  with 
her  three  friends  and  the  aeronaut. 

The  latter  gave  the  aienal  for  departure 
by  shouting  to  the  men  who  held  the  long 
ropes,  "  Let  all  loose,"  and  the  balloon  rose 
into  the  ^r  with  the  usual  majesty,  and  al- 
so the  usual  oscillations. 


We  will  not  describe  the  e 
torpor  which  our  tourists  sufiisred  in  being 
immersed  in  atmospheric  vapor,  and  seeing 
themselves  seized,  as  it  were,  by  absolute 
immobility,  as  they  looked  at  the  eartb 
&oin  a  height,  and  hearing  only  thAt  pro- 


found  silence  which  is  broken  neither  by  the 
song  of  a  bird  nor  the  falling  of  a  leaf. 

Ihe  first  who  interrupted  this  silence  was 
the  poet  Max. 

**  One  would  willingly  die  thus,"  mur- 
mured he,  casting  a  melancholy  glance  to- 
ward the  Marchioness. 

**  Keej)  your  refiections  to  yourself,  my 
dear  sir,  if  they  are  all  as  foolish  as  that,'' 
muttered  the  banker ;  *'  but,  thanks  to  our 
excellent  guide,  I  am  pleased  to  think  that 
your  wish  has  no  chance  of  being  realized. 
He  has  assured  me  of  perfect  and  entire 
security.     Is  it  not  true,  M.  Leger  ?  " 

The  engineer  bowed  and  smiled. 

**BahI"  resumed  Max,  **  the  history 
of  aeronauts  is  composed  only  of  falls,  varied 
by  fires,  and  mingled  with  shipwrecks.  Ask 
M.  Leger,  how  Pilatre  des  Hosiers  died." 

**  Speak,  M.  Leger,  I  conjure  you,"  said 
the  banker,  who  no  longer  thought  of  look- 
ing at  the  young  poet. 

The  latter  took  advantage  of  this  diver- 
sion to  enter  into  a  confidential  conversation 
in  a  low  tone  with  the  Marchioness. 

**  Pilatre  des  Hosiers, "  replied  M.  Leger, 
**  after  having  mode  ascensions  with  the 
high  ladies  ot  the  court,  Mesdames  Monta- 
lembert,  de  Bouille,  &c.,  desired  to  cross  the 
Straits  of  Dover  in  an  aerial  vessel.  The 
wind  disordered  his  machine,  and  he  wtm 
shattered  to  pieces  by  &lling  on  a  rock  on 
the  coast." 

At  this  moment  a  sust  passed  through 
the  air,  and  shook  the  Balloon. 

**  A  delicious  breeze,"  cried  Max,  *'  is  it 
not,  Madame  V*  **  How  sweet  it  is  to  feel 
ourselves  rocked  thus  in  space,  and  go  to 
heaven  together,  like  the  Paulo  and  Fran- 
cisca  of  the  poet!  " 

**  Diable,  my  friends !  "  cried  the  banker, 
grovring  uneasy,  **  I  think  the  wind  is  be- 
coming dangerous,  and  that  we  ought  not 
expose  the  Marchioness  to  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  a  tempest.  As  to  us  men,  it  is 
all  very  well.     Let  us  descend." 

"Bah!  it  is  all  over,"  said  Max:  "be- 
sides, fire  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
wind." 

"Is  this  true,  M.  Leger?"  asked  the 
banker,  becoming  pale. 

Max  resumed  his  whispering  conversation. 

"  Ck>unt  Zombeccari,"  replied  M.  Leger, 
"  after  a  series  of  accidents  which  had  not 
discouraged  him,  descended  upon  one  occa- 
sion into  the  Adriatic,  half  burned  by  the 
spirits  of  wine  from  his  lamp.  Another 
time  he  was  found  on  the  ground,  frozen  by 
the  icy  cold  with  which  he  had  been  seized 
in  the  upper  regions.  The  third  time  the 
fire  took  his  Montgolfier,  and  consumed  him 
with  it." 

"  Undoubtedly  he  oommitted  Bome  impm- 
denoe?" 


"  Oh !  a  spark  is  enough  to  inflame  the 
gas." 

"  A  spark !  M.  Femey,  pray  extinguish 
your  cigarette !  do  not  risk  the  life  of  the 
Marchioness." 

"In  1801,"  continued  M.  Leger,  who 
was  fond  of  these  reminiscences,  "  Olivari 
perished  at  Orleans ;  in  1803,  Mosment  the 
mtrepid,  at  Lille.  He  rose,  standing  on  a 
very  light  platform  arranged  as  a  boat.  He 
threw  up  into  the  air  a  parachute  to  which 
a  dog  was  attached.  The  oscillations  of  the 
balloon,  deprived  of  ballast,  occasioned  his 
fall.  He  was  found  half  imbedded  in  the 
sand-beds  outside  the  cit^." 

"Enough,  M.  Leger,"  interrupted  the 
trembling  Danker,  "  it  is  time  to  descend." 

"  M.  Leger,"  cried  Max,  "  you  tell  sto- 
ries so  admirably,  tell  one  more.  I  pray 
you,  tell  the  tragi(»d  death  of  Madame  Han- 
chard." 

"  Madame  Blanchard,"  resumed  the  aero- 
naut complaisantly,  "  she  is  the  heroine  of 
our  art.  She  went  from  llvoli,  and  as- 
cended in  a  balloon,  carrying  with  her  fire- 
works which  she  ignited  in  the  air.  A 
match  set  the  clothes  of  the  aeronaut  on  fire : 
she  was  consumed  slowly,  and  fell  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  Rue  de  Provence,  No,  16. 

The  banker  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  and  was 
about  to  leave  nis  seat.  M.  Leger  retuned 
him  forcibly. 

"  I  order  you  to  cause  us  to  descend  as 
quick  as  possible,"  cried  the  unhappy  man, 
"  for  the  sake  of  the  Marchioness." 

At  this  moment  the  balloon  was  sailing 
in  the  calm  and  profound  azure,  while  below 
it  the  terrestrial  world  ofiered  the  aspect  of 
a  furnace.  A  storm  was  breaking  out  under 
the  feet  of  our  aerial  voyagers.  The  light- 
ning crossed  the  clouds  in  zebra  stripes,  and 
embraced  the  horizon. 

"  Descend  !  "  cried  the  banker.  The 
Marchioness  shuddered  in  her  turn .  *  <  Come , 
I  am  no  Roman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  cold  or  terror,  but  I  also  wish  to  descend. " 

M.  Leger  obeyed  these  pressing  wishes ; 
the  balloon  was  approaching  the  earth  in- 
sensibly, and  the  aeronaut  could  make  liim- 
self  heard  by  the  help  of  his  speaking- 
trumpet. 

In  what  part  of  the  country  did  they 
find  themselves  ?  They  were  still  ignorant. 
The  banker  was  not  the  only  one  satisfied. 
Max  seemed  as  radiant  as  the  Marchioness 
was  embarrassed.  What  had  been  her  re- 
ply to  him,  while  the  banker  had  been  lis- 
tening in  all  his  terror  to  the  hbtory  of 
Madame  Blanchard? " 

The  balloon  was  then  floating  over  a 
corn-field  which  had  been  recently  reaped, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  was  crowned  by 
the  towers  of  a  castle. 

M.  Leger  threw  out  his  anchor,  which 
fixed   itself  firmly  in  the   kuI;  bat  the 
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pe&BanU  of  the  place,  not  too  faroiliar  with 
the  firodigies  of  acrostiitic  science,  were  al- 
ready running,  armed  with  scythes  and 
pitchforks,  to  cut  up  the  balloon,  and  make 
an  attack  on  the  travellers,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  sorcerers. 

The  latter  were  in  the  |^atest  dan^r, 
in  the  midst  of  this  stupid  and  ferocious 
crowd  ;  when  the  guests  at  the  neighboring 
castle,  who  had  divined  their  trouble,  came 
to  their  assistance. 

It  was  a  party  of  revellers,  shouting, 
singing,  and  gesticulating ;  their  dresses  in 
disorder,  cravats  untied,  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  young  girls,  select  specimens  of 
the  natives  of  the  13th  arrondissement. 

Max  pressed  gently  the  hand  of  the  Mar- 
chioness. **  We  are  about  to  be  separated," 
said  he ;  **  and  I  shall  not  have  even  the 
joy  of  losing  my  life  in  defending  you 
against  these  savages." 

The  banker  had  advanced  towards  the 
group  of  their  rescuers,  through  the  hedge 
of  peasants,  who  were  beginning  to  be  in- 
timidated. On  arriving  near  the  country 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  joyous  party,  and  on  whose  arm  a  young 
woman  was  indolently  leaning,  he  cried  out 
in  amazement,  — 

**  You  here,  Marauis,  and  in  this  com- 
pany?    I  am  just  fallen  from  the  clouds.'* 

During  this  time,  the  Marcliioness  was 
tranquilly  advancing  toward  the  laughing 
troup.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  country 
gentleman ;  and  both  grew  pale,  and  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

**  My  husband,**  said  the  Marchioness. 
"  My  wife,**  murmured  the  Marquis  pite- 
ouslv,  taken  in  the  fact  of  a  country  revel, 
while  he  was  set  down  as  in  attendance  on 
a  lawsuit  at  Bourdeaux. 

'*  Heaven  sends  her  to  you,  my  poor 
finend,**  stiid  the  banker. 

The  Marchioness,  did  not  address  a  word 
of  reproach  to  her  alarmed  spouse. 

'*  Your  arm,  Mr.  Max,'*  said  she  to  the 
poet ;  and,  throwing  a  disdainful  elance  to 
the  stupefied  company,  she  walked  off  with 
a  calm  step,  while  the  Marquis  de  M.  was 
attempting  some  explanation. 

With  the  exception  of  names,  w^hich  we 
are  not  permitted  to  reveal,  this  anecdote  is 
perfectly  authentic,  and  has  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germaine. 
We  have  thought  ourselves,  therefore,  au- 
thorized to  repeat  it,  though  without  any 
guarantee  from  the  government. 

Tns  publication  of  the  concluding  part  of 
**  Count  Everhard  the  Mourner,*'  from  the 
Qerimin  of  Uhland,  has  been  accidentally 
delayed  for  one  or  two  weeks.  It  will  pro- 
bably appear  in  our  next  number,  together 
with  the  ''  Notices  of  Books,'*  and  other 
pieeea  intended  for  this  week's  paper. 


AT  BELLOWS  FALLS. 

TO  TBB  EDITOR  OF  TO-DAT. 

My  last  letter  which  I  see  was  printed  in 
the  34th  number  of  **  To-Day,"  left  me 
at  about  midnight  comfortably  in  bed  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Island  House. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  at  what  hour  I 
rose  the  next  morning  ader  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  and  my  ride  in  the  freight-train, 
to  find  an  excellent  breakfast  awaiting  me. 

The  falls  at  Bellows  Falls  are  in  the  Con- 
necticut River,  between  the  towns  of  Wal- 
pole,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Rockingham, 
in  Vermont.  But  there  is  a  village  with  a 
post-office  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
which  are  designated  by  the  same  name. 
Bellows  Falls.  The  name  of  Bellows  ori- 
ginated, I  believe,  with  an  early  settler. 
There  is  no  need  of  an  apostrophe  in  con- 
necting it  with  the  falls :  just  as  we  say  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  yet  Niagara  Falls,  not 
Niagara's  Falls,  we  may  dispense  with  Bel- 
lows', or  Bellow's,  or  Bellows's,  which  some 
people  trouble  themselves  to  vrrite. 

The'  falls  extend  along  the  river  for  about 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Above  them 
the  river  is  three  hundred  feet,  or  more,  in 
width.  But  in  this  space  of  half  a  mile,  it 
contracts  very  considerably,  until  it  reaches 
the  chief  fiills  under  the  bridge,  where  it 
is  scarce  half  that  width.  Here  the  channel 
is  filled  with  rocks,  impeding  the  regular 
flow  of  the  water ;  and  over  them  it  pitches 
and  tum1)les,  and  white  with  foam  enters  a 
large  whirlpool  below,  whence  it  discharges 
itself  agtiin  into  the  river,  which  resumes  its 
former  width.  The  banks  upon  each  side 
just  below  this  fall  are  steep  and  rocky, 
overgrown  in  places  with  wild  grape  vines ; 
and  here  and  there  a  modest  little  blue-bell 
peeps  forth,  growing  apparently  from  no 
soil.  There  are  several  places  where  the 
water  falls ;  the  whole  descent  is  said  to  be 
forty-two  feet. 

There  is  a  canal  of  rather  less  than  half  a 
mile  in  length,  with  nine  locks,  leading  from 
the  river  aoove  the  falls  to  the  still  water 
below.  The  river  makes  such  a  bond  at  the 
falls  that  the  canal  is  pretty  nearly  straight, 
while  the  river  curves  out.  The  canal  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  second  channel  to  the 
river,  the  piece  of  land  cut  off  between  it 
and  the  river  is  called  '^  the  island,"  and 

S'ves  its  name  to  the  hotel.  It  is  indeed  a 
^autiful  island.  It  contains  scarcely  any 
buildings  except  the  hotel,  railroad  station, 
and  a  store,  but  is  closely  connected  with 
the  adjacent  village.  The  hotel  is  sitaated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  is  a 
large  and  spacious  structure,  built  of  brick, 
with  some  architectural  pretensions  in  the 
way  of  columns  and  pilasters,  a  look-out 
upon  top,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  boldly 
flung  to  the  breeze.  In  front  of  it,  the 
soutnem  end  of  the  island  is  enclosed  with 
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a  neatly  kept  lawn,  arbon,  and  convenient 
paths,  vrith  the  trees  and  rocks  standing 
about  in  their  natural  wildness.  There  is  a 
bowline-alley  somewhere  about  among  them. 
The  side  towards  the  river  is  particularly 
pleasant,  and  here  I  like  to  sit  and  read ; 
glancing  occasionally  at  the  foaming  waters 
below,  or  the  picturesque  bridge  above  them, 
spanning  the  stream ;  or  at  the  steep  moun- 
tains across  the  river.  The  rocks  scattered 
about,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  places, 
are  full  of  curious  pot-holes. 

Bellows  Falls  is  a  point  of  a  good  deal  of 
importance,  in  connection  witn  the  rail- 
roads. Four  separate  lines,  each  running 
their  two  daily  passenger-trains  or  more, 
diverge  from  the  station-house  on  the  island. 
There  is  the  Vermont  Valley  Railroad, 
which  comes  from  the  South  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ck>nnecticut  from  Brattleboro*, 
forming  a  part  of  the  continuous  railroad- 
line  by  the  side  of  that  beautiful  stream, 
which  will  leave  a  traveller,  who  started  from 
New  York  in  the  morning,  at  St.  Johns- 
bury,  in  the  evening,  a  £stance  of  three 
hundred  miles.  Next  is  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  Railroad,  which  strikes  off  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  across  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  and,  by  a  toilsome 
progress  through  deep  cuts,  comes  out 
among  smooth  &lds  ag&in,  on  the  borders 
of  Lfl£e  Champlain.  These  two  railroads 
leave  the  island  by  crossing  the  canal-chan- 
nel by  short  bridges. 

Then  there  is  the  Sullivan  Railroad,  which 
crosses  the  main  channel  of  the  Connecticut 
by  means  of  a  long  bridge,  and  proceeds 
northwardly  by  the  east  side  of  the  river  in 
New  Hampshire,  continuing  the  Connecti- 
cut  river-line  in  that  direction.  This  is  the 
road  by  which  I  came  down  firom  Claremont 
at  night  in  a  fireight-train,  as  described  in 
my  last  letter.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the 
Cheshire  Railroad,  which  crosses  the  main 
channel  of  the  Connecticut  again,  some  rods 
below  the  Sullivan  Railroad  bridge,  and, 
after  keeping  along  by  the  bank  of  the  river 
some  little  distance  to  Walpole,  strikes  off 
south-easterly  through  Reene  to  Ashbum- 
ham,  and  is  thence  continued  to  Boston. 

These  railroad  bridges  are  fine  structures, 
and  almost  seem  to  obscure  by  their  vast- 
ness  Uie  modest  bridge  for  the  highway, 
which  stands  over  the  chief  &lls.  This 
common  road  bridge,  however,  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  in  *'  To-Day ,"  for  two  thin^ : 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  has  been.  As  it  is, 
it  is  built  in  a  style  which  reflects  great 
crecUt  on  the  taste  of  the  people  of  Bellows 
Falls  (or  whoever  directed  the  building  of 
it),  and  their  love  and  sjppreciation  of 
natural  scenery.  Besides  tne  broad^  and 
convenient  roadway  for  teams,  there  is  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge  an  open  gallery  for 
fi)ot>pmengftT»  oatside  the  main  ttmeiiiret 


so  that  the  sides  of  the  bridge  do  not  ob- 
struct the  view  up  and  down  the  river.  This 
is  a  point  much  neglected  by  bridge-build- 
ers, and  yet  well  worth  considering  in 
localities  so  picturesque,  and  among  scenery 
so  beautiful,  as  that  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  The  bridge  across  the  same  river, 
a  few  miles  further  down  at  Walpole,  for 
instance,  is  a  long,  close  box,  looking  like 
an  old  bam  '*  produced  indefinitely,'*^ with 
here  and  there  a  little  hole  in  the  side,  too 
high  up,  and  too  small,  to  aSbrd  even  a  fair 
glimpse  of  things  outside.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  one  of  the  railroad  bridges  at 
Bellows  Falls  was  placed  so  near  the  road- 
bridge  as  to  pretty  much  cut  off  all  view  up 
the  river ;  but  on  the  other  side  it  remains 
unobscured.     This  is  what  the  bridge  is. 

The  bridge  at  Bellows  Falls  has  been  the 
only  one  across  the  whole  Connecticut !  At 
this  point  that  stream  was  first  spanned,  by 
Col.  £noch  Hale,  in  1785;  and  for  eleven 
years  the  bridge  here  was  the  only  one.  In 
1796  another  was  built  above,  at  Windsor. 
At  present  there  are,  at  least,  a  doxen  bridges 
below  that  place. 

The  great  attraction  at  Bellows  Falls, 
however,  is  '*  the  mountain  **  on  the  New 
Hampshire  side  of  the  river.  The  valler  of 
the  Connecticut  contracts  at  Bellows  Falls 
into  a  quite  limited  space ;  and  all  the  open 
ground  there  is,  is  upon  the  island,  and 
upon  the  Vermont  side  of  the  river.  On 
the  other  side  the  hills  crowd  dose  upon 
the  water,  and,  rising  steep  and  abrupt  to 
a  great  height,  frown  down  upon  the  village 
at  their  feet,  although  separated  by  the 
waters.  The  mountain,  which  is  just  oppo- 
site the  village,  is  particularly  steep ;  and, 
from  its  side,  at  a  considerable  hei^t  from 
the  ground,  there  projects  a  huge  cliff,  upon 
the  top  of  which,  bv  the  enterprise  of  the 
people,  a  little  look-out  house  has  been 
erected,  whose  white  sides  and  proud  flsj; 
are  conspicuous  from  all  points  in  the  vici- 
nity, ana  even  firom  quite  long  distances.  To 
reach  this  apparently  inaccessible  point,  —• 
for  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  gain  it 
directly, —  a  sloping  road  along  the  spur 
of  the  hill  has  been  made,^  which  is  entireij 
concealed  firom  view.  This  road  I  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  the  best  mountain-path 
I  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  broad,  witn  an 
easy  grade  and  good  snrfiu^.  You  can 
easily  drive  over  it  in  one  of  the  nice  buggj- 
wagons  of  the  Iskind  House,  from  the  ooor 
of  the  hotel  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  this  in  less  than  an  hour's  time. 

When  you  have  once  attained  the  sum- 
mit, and  emerge  from  the  woods  to  the 
projecting  rock  on  which  the  look-out  is 
Duilt,  a  most  magnificent  view  bursts  upon 
you.  Far  up  and  down  the  Connecticat, 
you  see  a  noh  valley,  beautiful  m^ows 
watered  bj  the  winding  stream;  aodaensB 
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in  Vermont  the  yarious  summits  of  the 
mounttiins  rise  one  above  another,  till  all 
attempts  to  distinguish  them  become  im- 
possible, as  they  fade  by  distance  into  more 
and  more  indistinctness.  Although  com- 
parisons are  odious,  it  will  serve  to  ^ive  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  prospect,  if  I  say 
that  the  view  resembles,  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, that  from  Mount  Holyoke,  opposite 
Northampton ;  but  there  is  a  marked  con- 
trast between  the  broad  fields  by  the  sides 
of  the  river  there,  and  the  contracted,  nar- 
row valley  here,  which  prevents  the  award 
of  any  palm  of  superiority  to  either. 

Looking  down  the  river,  you  can  see  the 
neat  little  villages  of  Walpole  in  New 
Hampshire,  and,  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  Westminster,  I  believe,  in  Vermont, 
with  the  long  bridge  connecting  them  of 
which  I  have  s'poken.  Directly  beneath 
you,  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  canal 
and  the  railroads,  and  the  highways,  and 
the  shape  of  the  island,  and  the  position  of 
the  buildings  upon  it,  with  the  relative  si- 
tuation of  the  village,  are  accurately  mapped 
out  on  the  scale  of  actual  being.  The  men 
look  like  pigmies,  and  the  cars  and  loco- 
motives like  toys,  to  be  sure  ;  but  still  they 
cannot  lose  their  air  of  reality,  despite  their 
size. 

The  rock  on  which  the  look-out  stands  is 
really  so  precipitous,  and  the  hill  is  crowded 
80  near  the  river,  that  you  may  stand  there, 
and  throw  a  stone  to  fall  upon  the  railroad 
below ;  and,  with  an  exertion  of  strength  a 
little  more  than  ordinary,  you  may  make  it 
fall  in  the  water  of  the  river. 

No  practical  man  can  enjoy  such  a  bird's- 
eye  prospect  of  natural  scenery  long,  with- 
out becoming  anxious  to  find  out  in  numbers 
just  how  high  up  he  is.  This  we,  my  com- 
panion and  myself,  easily  accomplished  upon 
the  spot.  We  accurately  timed,  by  means 
of  the  second-hands  of  our  watches,  the  in- 
terval which  elapsed  between  throwing  off 
a  stone  and  the  sound  of  its  touch  upon  a 
wood-pile  near  the  railroad,  in  several  re- 
peated experiments.  The  time  was  uni- 
formly a  little  more  than  five  seconds  ; 
apparently  but  a  very  little  less  than  five 
and  a  half.  It  is  safe  enough  for  a  crude 
estimate  to  presume  that  no  force  was  given 
the  stone  in  throwing  it  off,  to  retard  or 
accelerate  its  motion,  beyond  what  it  would 
have  had,  if  it  could  have  been  simply 
dropped  at  the  same  height  upon  the  wood- 
pile. It  follows,  then,  from  the  laws  of 
gravity,  that  the  stone  falls,  — 
In  the  first  second  ....  16  fl,  1  in. 
In  the  next  second  ....  48  ,,  3  „ 
In  the  third  second  ...  80  „  5  „ 
In  the  fourth  second  .  .  .  112  „  7  „ 
In  the  fiflh  second  ....     144  ,,  9  „ 

In  five  seconds 402  ft.  1  in. 


It  should  be  remarked,  that,  as  the  spaces 
very  much  increase  as  the  time  proceeds,  a 
slight  extension  of  the  time  would  add 
much  to  the  distance.  Thus,  in  the  next 
half-second  after  five  seconds,  the  stone 
would  fall  84  feet ;  and  so,  if  the  time  ob- 
served were  5i  seconds,  which  it  often 
seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly,  the  height 
would  be  not  much  below  five  hundred  feet ; 
which,  I  believe,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  generally  given  in  the  village. 

Taking  one  more  lingering  look  at  the 
prospect  in  each  direction,  we  hurried  down 
from  the  mountain. 

There  are  several  pleasant  drives  about 
Bellows  Falls :  one  favorite  one  is  to  cross 
the  river,  proceed  along  its  bank  to  Walpole, 
stopping  to  drink  of  a  mineral  spring  by 
the  way,  take  the  old  bridge  at  Walpole 
back  into  Vermont,  and  so  return  on  that 
bank  of  the  river.  Or  you  may  go  north- 
wardly to  Charles  town. 

If  this  letter  is,  as  I  am  afraid  it  is,  a  very 
dull  and  uninteresting  one,  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  place,  which  I  have  been  trying  to 
describe ;  for  that  is  unquestionably  a  very 

Eleasant  and  agreeable  locality  either  for  a 
urried  traveller's  stop  or  for  a  longer 
sojourn.  I  have  alluded  so  often  to  the 
**  Island  House "  that  I  need  hardly  say 
in  detail  that  it  is  worthy  its  position  in 
this  delightful  spot,  and  its  reputation  as 
a  first-class  hotel.  —  Yours,        Cakolus. 

LITEBABY  NOTES. 


''First  one  hand,  and  then  the  other, 
and  then  both,"  is  the  "Virginia  Reel" 
rule ;  and  it  seems  to  apply  to  the  popular 
novels  of  the  day.  We  have  bad  Mrs. 
Stowe  north,  and  Mrs.  Eastman  south,  and 
now  we  are  to  have  a  book  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
J.  Hale,  which  is  to  be  called  **  Northwood, 
or  Life  North  and  South,  showing  the  true 
character  of  both."  This  book,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  shortly  published  by  H. 
Long  &  Brother,  New  xork.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  interesting,  and  attract 
a  fair  share  of  public  attention. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  volume  of 
Hart's  Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  containing  the  **  Black  Dwarf"  and 
••  Old  Mortality."  This  edition  is  recom- 
mended by  its  extreme  cheapness,  the  vo- 
lumes bein^  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  each. 
The  paper  is  of  a  fair  quality,  the  printing 
neat,  and  the  type  clear,  although  very 
small. 


The  work  on  American  manners  by  M. 
Philarete  Chasles,  from  which  we  have 
already  given  our  readers  some  advance- 
extracts,  has  been  this  week  published  by 
Charles  Scribnsr,  New  York ;  forming  a 
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IiftTidsome  dDodecimo  volume.  Out  readers 
hiving  ftlreadj  had  »ome  opportunitr  to 
judge  of  its  character  "  b;  BKinple,  we 
need  say  nothing  more  of  it  now  tb&n  ibiu 
uiiipl<r  aoDOUDce  ita  publicatioo. 


Tbs  following  notice  wae  prepared  Tor 
insertion  ia  the  last  number  of  "  To- 
Dht;  "  but  we  deluTed  its  publication  in 
order  that  we  might  nave  an  opportunity  to 
pronouoce  b  fairer  judgment  on  the  pnper 
alladed  to  in  It,  after  we  had  seen  more 
than  a  single  apecimen.  As  the  second 
namber  has  fuiled  to  appear,  however,  so 
that  we,  like  "  Time  "  in  the  molto  of  the  ' 
journal,  "can  ne'er  reach  'lo-Morrow,' "  I 
It  seems  useless  to  delay  it  longer :  — 

A  paper  appeared  on  Saturday  as  the  | 
fiist  number  of  "To-Morrow,  an  Indepen- 
dent Weekly  Journal, "  "  edited  by  an  auo-  | 
elation  of  gentlemen,"  and  published  by  i 
Fetridge  t  Co.  at  their  arcade.  It  contains  ' 
eight  pages,  in  shape  and  style  resembling  < 
the  twenty-four  of  our  own  paper.  Wo 
ore  inclined  to  think  that  the  "association 
of  gentlemen,"  if  their  object  in  this  under- 
taking be  pleasure  or  profit,  or  even  a  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  aSUire  and  invade  the 
rights  of  others,  will  conclude  that  the  sac- 
cesa  they  meet  with  indicates  that  the^ 
started  ander  unfortunate  auspices.  If  it 
were  worth  while  to  criticize  the  number 
before  os  seriously,  we  should  say  that  the 
title  of  tbe  paper  implied  a  promise  which 
was  scarcely  fulfilled.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  articles  in  this  first  number,  published 
Sttturdaj,  Aug.  28,  takes  Mr.  Sumner  to 
task  for  his  silence  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  —  in  apparent  entire 
igDOtnnce  of  the  feet,  that,  two  days  befijre, 
on  Thursday,  "  day  before  ;^esterday,"  the 
centleman  alluded  to  occupied  nearly  four 
hours  ia  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  incongruity  between 
the  thiDg  and  its  name  is  not  a  fair  matter 
of  remi^,  since  the  prospectus  sets  forth 
ineontitteruy  as  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  puer.  It  oertainly  is  one  not  likely 
to  odd  weight  to  the  opinions  expressed  at 
any  given  time,  since  they  may  be  con- 
badicted  without  besitataoD  in  the  next 
issue.  If  Am  il  appear*. 

Tbe  literary  qualifications  of  tbe  "  asso- 
datioo  of  gentlemen"  are  so  ahaudantl; 
indicated  in  the  following  single  line,  that 
we  need  quote  no  more  :  "  We  have  been  a 
constant  reader  of  Harper's  Mn^adne." 
Tvmej  the  whole  "association  of  gentle- 
men '  aiimng  "  aa  one  man "  from  tbe 
roading  of  a  single  oopy  of  Harper's  Maga- 
nne;  and  each  man,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
pen,  oontrihuting  his  intellectual  mite  to 
the  composition  of  this  paragraph ! 

There  is  a  piece  of  highly  important  aa- 
troDomicol  intonation  in  the  paper  nlating  | 


to  the  moon.      We  shall  aniiously  writ 


Week  "  for  further  particuliirs.  Meanwhile, 
the  public,  we  hoj>e  and  think,  will  continue 
to  be  satisfied  with  "  Ti^Day,"  and  will 
hardly  encourage  any  puny  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  veil  which  conceals  the  flii- 
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ODD  MnniTBB. 

Lv  the  various  discussions  with  re||^uil  to 
the  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  Lohos  Islands, 
we  do  not  perceive  that  the  slightest  atten- 
tion has  bMn  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  Pen- 
guins, who,  as  having  originally  settled 
them,  and  maintained  undisturbed  posses- 
sion for  a  long  series  of  centuries,  would 
seem  to  have  the  best  right  to  the  soil, 
ThoM  who  remember   the    itor;  of  the 
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"  King  of  the  Penguins  "  know  how  capa- 
ble of  seif-goTemnient  these  creatures  are. 
Their  hospitiility  is  unbounded ;  and  it  is 
admitted  in  all  the  accounts,  that  they  make 
no  opposition  to  the  approach  of  strangers, 
but  have  always  suffered  the  sailors  who 
land  on  their  shores  to  walk  among  them 
without  occasioning  alarm,  and  even  it  is 
said  to  tuck  one  or  two  of  the  fattest  of  the 
tribe  under  each  arm.  The  following  affect- 
ing verses  portray  the  state  of  society  among 
them,  and  their  sensations  upon  the  approach 
of  strangers :  — 

LIHES  BT  A   PEHGUDf. 

(( Qoaok,  quack,  quack,  —  how  dost  thee  neighbor 
Stretch  your  pinions  to  the  suni 
I'm  too  fat  for  any  labor; 
Glad  am  I,  I  need  not  run. 

liCt's  enjoy  our  health  and  beauty, 
None  with  penguins  can  compare; 

Clumsy  birds  may  talk  of  duty,  — 
We  are  free,  as  free  as  air. 

What  d'ye  tbink's  that  great  thing  yonderl 

Is't  an  albatross,  or  goose. 
Come  to  admire  us  now,  I  wonder*! 

Are  his  wings  of  any  usel 

Ah!  —  he  nips  me!    I'm  a  dying! 

My  fat  sides  will  choke  my  breath. 
Am  I  swimming  now,  or  flyingi  — 

Quack,  qua — ,  qu — ;  I'm  pinched  to  death." 


THEATBICAL. 

The  Boston  Museum  has  presented  a  series 
of  the  fine  English  five-act  comedies  this 
week,  which  has  been  a  real  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  the  drama.  Miss  Julia  Bennett, 
an  actress  whose  reputation  preceding  her 
arrival  had  awakenea  considerable  expecta- 
tion, has  l)een  the  leading  attraction.  She 
has  an  expressive  countenance,  a  good  voice, 
distinct  articulation,  and  a  graceful  carriage. 
Her  first  appearance  was  on  Monday  eve- 
ning as  I^y  Teazle  in  the  '*  School  for 
ScHEindal."  She  sustained  this  character 
admirably,  and  we  like  her  in  it  better  than  in 
any  other  in  which  we  have  seen  her  on  the 
subsequent  evenings,  except  perhaps  Lady 
Gay  Spanker  on  Thursday.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  Lady  Teazle  acted  with  sufficient  viva- 
city. Miss  Bennett  was  rather  over-dressed 
for  the  part.  Warren  was  very  successful 
as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  most  of  the  other 
actors  sustained  their  parts  creditably.  In- 
deed the  Museum  company  now  is  a  very 
good  one.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  '*  Beliefs 
Strategem"  vras  perrormed,  Miss  Bennett 
taking  of  course  the  part  of  the  heroine. 
Thepretended  lunacy  scenes  were  well  done 
by  Keach.  On  Wednesday  the  piece  was 
(jnldsmith*8  **She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
Miss  Bennett's  part  being  that  of  Miss 
Hardcastle.  Her  musical  laugh  and  sunny 
smiles  were  advantageously  displayed  in  the 
dosing  scenes.    It  is  nnnecewary,  however. 


to  follow  the  detail  throagh  the  week.  The 
house  has  been  well  filled  each  evening,  and 
Miss  Bennett  has  uniformly  been  called 
before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the  play. 


BAKBLIirG  HOTES. 

TAKEH  WHILE  XH  PARIS    DUBINO    THK 

1850-61. 


wcrm  or 


GBOBOE     SAITD. 


Among  the  many  individuals  who  have  en- 
joyed celebrity  in  France  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  as  well  by  their  conduct 
as  by  their  writings,  none  have  rendered 
themselves  more  conspicuous,  or  are  even 
now  more  talked  of,  than  Marie  Aurore 
Dupin,  afterwards  Madame  Dudivant,  but 
who  now  chooses  to  call  herself  George 
Sand.  Uer  works  are  much  read  in  France. 
The^  have  not  been  equally  so  in  America, 
as  it  has  required  care  not  only  to  avoid 
what  is  positively  evil,  but  to  discrimiiiate 
among  many  wherein  good  and  evil  are  so 
closely  mingled  as  to  make  a  selection  diffi- 
cult. I  have  made  inquiries  among  all  my 
acquaintances  who  are  likely  to  give  me 
knowledge  of  this  person,  and  have  read 
several  of  her  books,  besides  reviews  and 
notices  of  her  productions.  Altogether  these 
give  me  a  pretty  good  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  this  highly  gifted  yet  eccentric 
woman.  Her  parents  were  rich,  and  some 
of  her  ancestors  noble.  Being  left  an  or- 
phan at  a  tender  age,  she  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  her  grandmother,  who  lived 
retired  in  the  country.  Here  little  attention 
was  bestowed  on  her  habits  and  manners : 
she  was  allowed  to  run  wild.  Uer  occupa- 
tion during  the  day  was  to  wander  over  the 
fields ;  and,  in  the  evening,  to  listen  to  nur- 
sery-tales,—  more  frequently  to  accounts  of 
the  past  gaieties  of  Versailles,  some  of  its 
pleasures  and  some  of  its  mysteries.  The 
last  might  be  the  most  amusing,  yet  cer- 
tainly the  least  calculated  to  give  right 
impressions  to  a  child.  It  may  be  suppoeed 
they  produced  an  effect  that  took  a  definite 
form  in  after-life. 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  that  is, 
at  the  Restoration,  endeavors  were  made  to 
give  to  youth  a  religious  education.  The 
grandmother,  Madame  Dupin,  judging  that 

I  this  would  be  the  best  means  of  enabling 
her  grand-daughter  to  maintain  the  position 
her  birth  and  fortune  entitled  her  to  hold, 
brought  the  young  Maria  Aurora  to  Paris, 

I  and  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  the  **  Dames 
Anglaises."  At  this  time  she  most  have 
been  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
youn^  novice  here  exhibited  signs  of  great 
intelligence,  accompanied  with  strong  paa- 
sions  which  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 
If  the  inmates  were  amasea  at  an  oooesioDal 
outbreak,  they  were  more  often  ncMklaliied 
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at  espUgleries  which  were  nny  thing  bat 
feminine ;  but  thej  were  horror-struck  at 
her  irreverent  manner  of  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  However,  by  judicious  discijSine, 
joined  to  surrounding  influences,  the  refrac- 
tory pupil  became  a  youthful  devotee,  and, 
hj  a  spirit  of  re-action,  gave  signs  of  devo- 
tion BO  fervent  as  to  require  the  authority 
of  the  Superior  to  bring  within  temperate 
bounds.  Not  being  destined  to  pass  her 
life  within  the  enclosure  of  a  convent,  but 
to  live  abroad  among  the  world,  it  was  not 
thought  necessury  that  she  should  practise 
all  the  austerities  of  a  recluse.  I  cannot 
learn  how  long  she  remained  here  ;  but  it 
appears,  that,  within  six  years,  she  had 
finished  her  education,  had  abated  of  her 
religious  enthusiasm,  was  married  to  M. 
Dudevant,  was  already  in  sorrow  for  being 
obliged  to  live  in  a  state  she  disliked,  at  the 
same  time  forming  plans  for  dissolving  the 
ties  that  bound  her,  that  she  might  regain 
her  liberty.  She  was  united  to  a  roujgh 
soldier,  though  a  man  of  rank,  one  with 
whom  she  could  not  harmonize,  their  tastes 
being  so  different ;  she  had  lost  her  grand- 
mother ;  was  rich,  an  orphan  without  sup- 
port or  guide.  Being  lelt  much  alone,  she 
consoled  herself  as  well  as  she  could  with 
books,  attended  horse-races,  and  studied 
nature,  of  which  she  was  passionately  fond. 
This  fiiindness  was  zreatly  increased  by  a 
journey  she  took  with  her  husband  to  the 
Pyrenees  ;  where,  seeing  nature  in  her 
most  sublime  aspects,  additional  strength 
was  given  to  her  ardent  imagination,  which 
still  more  unfitted  her  for  the  uniformity  of 
domestic  life.  Not  being  able  to  endure 
longer  her  present  state,  she  made  up  her 
mind,  and  one  day  took  her  flight,  no  one 
could  tell  where.  This  was  in  1828.  Many 
passages  in  her  vrri tings  paint  the  struggles 
she  underwent  before  coming  to  this  resolu- 
tion. These  were  rendered  more  painful  by 
soon  perceiving  that  she  had  not  found  the 
peace  her  imagination  had  led  her  to  ex- 
pect ;  so,  after  another  painful  conflict,  she 
resolvM  to  make  another  trial  of  convent- 
Ufe. 

Apf)licati(m  was  made  to  the  convent  of 
Anglaises.  This  was,  as  might  be  supposed, 
refused ;  but,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  confessor,  made  in  behalf  of  a  penitenie, 
permission  was  at  last  granted  for  her  re- 
entranoe.  Here  she  was  again  assailed  by 
the  demon  within,  in  the  shape  of  an  incon- 
stant mind,  or  something  worse.  She  soon 
discovered  that  a  recluse-life  did  not  possess 
its  former  charm,  —  not  perhaps  reflecting, 
that,  by  mingling  with  society,  she  herself 
had  changecT;  and  so,  after  a  very  short 
stay,  she  shook  the  dust  from  her  feet,  and 
one  fine  morning  departed  from  this  peaceful 
abode,  to  share  in  the  joys  and  enoounter 
the  hasardA  of  a  tamultnooB  woild. 


This  incident  is  made  known  in  an  indi- 
rect way,  yet  one  so  clear  that  its  true 
meaning  cannot  well  be  mistaken.  In  the 
**  Lettres  d'un  Voyageiir  "  is  the  following 
paragraph :  "  I  care  little  about  growing 
old,  yet  do  not  incline  to  pass  my  old  oge 
alone.  Still  I  have  never  met  the  person 
with  whom  I  should  be  willing  to  live  and 
die ;  or,  if  I  have  met  such  a  one,  I  have 
never  known  how  to  keep  him.  Listen  to 
a  story,  and  weep.  There  was  once  an  excel- 
lent engraver,  whose  name  was  Watelet : 
he  was  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day. 
He  was  fond  of  Margaret  Leconte,  and 
taught  her  to  encrave  as  well  as  himself. 
She  quitted  her  husband,  lefl  her  wealth 
and  her  home,  to  live  with  this  Watelet. 
The  world  censured  them  ;  but,  as  they 
were  poor  and  humble,  they  were  soon  for- 
gotten. Among  other  works  of  their  art, 
they  engraved  a  picture  representing  the 
small  house  in  which  they  lived,  called  the 
'  Little  Mill,'  and  attached  to  it  this  device  : 

<  Cor  valle  permntem  Sabina  divitias  operonores.'  * 

It  is  to  be  seen  in  my  chamber,  suspended 
over  a  portrait,  of  whom  no  one  present  has 
seen  the  original.  During  a  year,  the  being 
who  gave  me  this  portrait  sat  by  my  side, 
and  we  worked  together  at  a  little  table. 
At  early  dawn,  we  consulted  about  the 
labor  of  the  day,  and  supped  at  the  same 
little  table,  while  we  conversed  on  art, 
sentiment,  and  the  future.  The  future  has 
been  fiiithless.  Oh !  pray  for  poor  Mar- 
garet Leconte." 

Shortly  oiler  this  event,  a  small  book 
appeared,  entitled  '*  Rose  et  Blanche,"  or 
**  La  Comediene  et  la  Religieuse."  It  was 
little  noticed ;  but,  falling  accidentally  into 
the  hands  of  a  book-publisher,  he  discovered 
in  it  stray  beauties  tnat  the  world  had  over- 
looked. His  curiosity  was  excited  to  discover 
the  author.  At  last,  afler  much  search,  he 
was  directed  to  an  obscure  house,  in  which, 
in  a  room  in  the  upper  story,  he  found  a 
young  man  at  a  table  writing,  and  by  his 
side  a  young  woman  engaged  in  coloring 
flowers.  These  two  persons  were  Watelet 
and  Margaret.  The  publisher  praised  the 
little  wo»,  which  so  much  encouraged  Mar- 
garet that  she  drew  from  a  drawer  a  manu- 
script written  in  her  own  hand.  On  exam- 
ining it,  the  publisher  was  so  much  pleased 
as  to  make  the  purchase;  for  which  he 
might  have  better  paid,  as  it  proved  to  be 
'*  Indiana,"  one  or  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  productions.     Soon  after  this,  she 

*  '*  On  eolnmns  nifcd  in  modem  style. 
Why  shoald  I  plan  the  lofty  pile. 

To  riM  with  envied  statel 
Why,  for  a  vain,  saperfluooB  store. 
Which  woald  enoumber  me  the  more, 

~^    '     my  Sabine  Natl  ** 
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separated  from  Watelet,  took  port  of  his 
name,  George  Sand  ;  to  which  name,  whe- 
ther for  zood  or  evil,  she  has  given  a  cele- 
brity it  did  not  possess  before. 

Our  subject  now  launched  her  bark  on  the 
wide  sea  of  literary  trouble,  and  prepared 
herself  to  sometimes  resist  the  storm,  some- 
times to  add  to  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
She  was  full  of  noble  sentiments ;  at  the 
same  time  possessed  of  all  the  defects  created 
by  violent  passions  she  was  unaccustomed 
to  restrain,  and  by  a  fervid  imagination  she 
could  not  always  direct.  She  came  forth 
with  a  cultivated  mind,  correct  literary 
taste,  and  employed  a  richness  of  language 
which  never  failed  to  engross  the  attention. 
No  writer  in  France,  or  even  in  Europe,  has 
written  so  much  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ; 
and  even  now  hardly  a  year  passes  without 
some  new  production,  all  written  with  great 
ability.  She  is  praised  and  blamed,  lauded 
to  the  skies  or  condemned  as  infamous ;  yet 
she  goes  on,  throwing  out  in  glowing  colors 
her  whole  thoughts,  regiurdless  of  the  good 
or  harm  they  may  produce.  I  had  read, 
before  leaving  America,  several  of  her  works, 
both  good  and  bad ;  and,  since  coming  to 
France,  have  perused  others  of  the  same 
opposite  characters.  One  of  her  produc- 
tions, entitled  *'  Lelia,^'  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  most  of  her  vicious  notions.  A 
later  work,  called  "  Lettres  d'un  Voyar 
geur,"  is  thought  more  fevorably  of,  as  it 
contains  many  more  correct  views,  joined  to 
a  few  tokens  of  contrition  for  past  offences, 
besides  an  explanation  of  some  of  her  pre- 
vious opinions.  The  apparition  of  '^  Lelia '' 
produced  an  outbreak  even  in  France,  where 
people  take  a  license  far  beyond  what  is 
considered  poetical.  This  circumstance 
tended  to  increase  my  curiosity  to  see  it. 
I  believe,  if  it  were  told  that  a  venomous 
serpent  was  at  the  door,  whose  breath  was 
poison  and  whose  look  was  petrifying,  be- 
fore running  away  we  should  want  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  it  from  the  window.  So,  to 
fulfil  my  natural  gift,  I  procured  and  read 
this  horrid  book. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  present  an  analysis 
of  '*  Lelia,"  but  rather  make  some  remarks 
on  the  work  as  they  occurred  to  me  on  its 
perusal,  with  occasionally  an  extract.  The 
first,  and  even  a  large,  portion  of  the  work 
is  a  perfect  chaos,  —  an  assemblage  of  wild 
thoughts.  There  is  little  doubt  they  are  a 
transcript  of  the  author's  unsettled  faith 
and  mental  suffering.  We  cannot  withhold 
our  pity  when  we  hear  an  individual  groan, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  compass- 
sion  even  when  we  know  that  the  sufferer 
has  been  the  cause  of  producing  his  own 
pain.  It  is  not  a  history  or  a  tale,  it  is  the 
author^s  irregular  reflections  given  aloud ; 
and  the  beings  to  whom  she  gives  names 
are  zdere  iiiBtruments  used  to  convey  her 


thoughts.  Like  persons  in  a  delirium,  the 
author  has  lucid  intervals.  In  her  wfinder- 
ings  are  sometimes  views  that  are  clear  and 
just ;  but,  before  time  is  given  to  hope  for 
recovery,  she  starts  off  into  wild  notions  and 
visionary  theories.  Yet  her  ideas  are  of^en 
elevatea,  and  her  language  poetical.  She 
makes  Lelia  disbelieve  in  God ;  yet  the  rea- 
sons she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Stenio  to 
sustain  the  contrary  are  forcible,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  most  touching  manner.  The 
following  extracts  serve  to  show  that  the 
author  must  have  had  herself  in  view:  **  *  0 
Lelia ! '  cried  the  poet,  *  do  you  not,  with 
your  beauty,  your  weariness  and  scepticism, 
produce  to  yourself  this  excess  of  affliction 
by  the  abuse  of  your  intellect  ?  Instead  of 
attaching  yourself,  with  faithfulness  and 
prudence,  to  the  simple  faith  of  your  fa- 
thers, and  the  instinctive  confidence  that 
God  has  placed  in  man  for  his  tranquillity 
and  preservation ;  instead  of  sheltering  your- 
self within  a  religious  and  unostentatious 
life,  you  have  abandoned  yourself  to  the 
seduction  of  a  presumptuous  philosophy.' 
.  .  .  .  '  As  for  me,'  said  Lelia,  '  in  the 
course  of  a  life  without  rule  or  restraint,  I 
have  acted  like  many  others.  I  have  disre- 
garded all  the  gifts  attached  to  my  being, 
all  the  bounties  bestowed  by  nature.  I 
have  deceived  hunger  by  partaking  of  savory 
aliments  calculated  only  to  excite ;  I  have 
deceived  sleep  by  an  agitation  that  had  no 
purpose,  or  by  labors  without  profit.'  " 

These  extracts  bear  so  sad  a  tone  as  to 
make  one  believe  they  come  from  the  heart. 
They  are  the  melancholy  expressions  of  an 
isolated  being,  who  weeps  over  passions  ex- 
tinguished and  faculties  wasted,  wandering 
amid  the  world  without  seeking  pity  or  find- 
ing affection.  Other  passages  might  be 
cited  where  the  sentiments  are  less  pure,  of 
course  where  there  is  less  call  for  compas- 
sion. Oden,  while  indulging  in  the  expres- 
sion of  such  thoughts,  the  author  couples 
with  them  sacred  images,  and  illustrates 
the  subject  by  comparisons  which  all  devout 
persons  must  regard  as  not  only  unconge- 
nial, but  glaringly  irreverent.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  passage  wherein  a  too  ardent  lover 
is  reproved :  — 

**  Instead  of  approaching  me  impressed 
with  the  pure  charm  of  chaste  afl^tion,  you 
would,  like  a  thoughtless  child,  profane  in 
thought  her  whom  you  should  hold  sacred ; 
but  happily  God  has  refused  to  your  desire 
the  power  to  commit  a  wrong.  He  has 
placed  beyond  jour  reach  the  object  of  your 
worship,  knowing  that,  after  obtaining  your 
wish ,  you  would  treat  it  with  contempt.  The 
blood  of  Christ  is  inclosed  in  a  sacred  vase 
that  is  concealed  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tabernacle ;  if  the  regard  of  the  multitude 
were  allowed  to  penetxate,  they  would  first 
doubt,  and  then  deny." 
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The  next  work  is  "  Lettres  d'un  Voya- 
geur.*'  This  contains  much,  though  not  quite 
so  much   as   Lelia,  of  the  rambling  spirit 
which  is  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  latter 
as   a  literary  composition.     These  waking 
dreams,  when  long  or  often  repeated,  become 
tedious,  having  no  salient  points  on  which  an 
interest  may  rest.     The  Voyageur  dreams  so 
profoundly  as  to  make  the  companion  drowsy. 
During  her  sojourn  in  Venice,"  Consuelo," 
one  of  her  most  agreeable  works,  was  written; 
here  she  falls  into  a  brighter  vein.   The  man- 
ner her  time  is  passed  is  written  in  a  pleasing 
style,  accompanied  with  reflections  on  men 
and  things  so  just  as  to  show  how  well  she 
can  think  and  describe  whenever  she  is  so 
disposed.     This  affords  relief  to  the  reader, 
though  a  tendency  is  yisible  toward  way- 
ward meditations  into  which  she  suffers  her- 
self to  fall,  and  from  which  spring  many  of 
the  reprehensible  notions  that  mar  many  of 
her  works.     When  she  sets  herself  to  reflect 
calmly,  she  reasons  justly ;  but,  by  giving 
to  her  imagination  unrestrained  scope,  her 
reason  becomes  perverted.     At  one  moment 
we  hear  an  eulogium  on  the  character  and 
acts  of  Jesus  Christ;   at  the  next  is  the 
praise  of  the  religious  doctrines  of  St.  Simon, 
or  the  socialist  system  of  Fourier;   in  the 
next  page  will  be  found   a  severe  railing 
against  the  cold  metaphysics  of  the  Germans, 
who  analyze  the  human  soul  by  dissecting  the 
Divinity  that  is  within  us,  instead  of  awa- 
kening generous  thoughts  and  the  true  re- 
ligious sentiments  that  lie  dormant  in  the 
heart. 

While  the  author  is  prone  to  slide  into  a 
prosy  reverie,  she  yet  can  offer  an  amusing 
remedy  against  ennui.  *'  The  recipe  is 
simple  :  Clothe  yourself  properly  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  provide  yourself  with  easy- 
feeling  slippers,  a  good  fire  in  winter,  a 
light  hammock  in  summer,  in  spring  a  good 
horse,  in  autumn  a  small  garden  with  well- 
gravelled  walks,  and  planted  with  renoncu- 
Iists.  With  these  nave  in  your  hand  a 
book,  and  in  your  mouth  a  cigar;  read 
every  hour  a  little,  on  which  you  may  pon- 
der eight  or  ten  minutes  at  most,  so  that 
you  may  not  be  assailed  by  a  fixed  idea. 
The  rest  of  the  time  meditate,  taking  care 
to  change  your  place,  or  your  pipe,  or  the 
position  of  your  head,  or  the  direction  of 
your  looks.  All  this  done,  with  the  em- 
ployment of  a  little  obstinacy  in  avoiding  to 
recur  to  the  source  of  your  original  uneasi- 
ness, and  you  will  find  yourself  gradually 
turning  tovrards  a  disposition  of  mmd  quite 
comfortable  y 

Enough  18  here  written  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  private  character  and  general  features  of 
the  works  of  George  Sand.  That  she  is  a 
woman  of  ability  no  one  can  deny ;  that  she 
has  most  often  misused  her  talents  is  not 
to  be  doubted.      Still,  let  it  be  said  that 


she  has  written  several  things  not  only 
without  taint,  but  perfectly  pure.  Her  last 
publications,  entitled  '*  La  petite  Fadette  " 
and  "Francois  le  Champi/*  come  under  this 
head.  It  is  a  question  whether  an  author's 
personal  character  or  particular  opinions 
are  fairly  shown  in  works  of  fiction :  it  is 
certain  that  they  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
sure  guide.  When  a  writer  makes  certain 
assertions  in  his  book,  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  they  are  opinions  he  has  formed  after 
reflection  and  diligent  examination  of  the 
subject.  His  remark  may  be  just,  when 
applied  to  the  particular  case  that  called  it 
forth ;  it  may  be  made  hypothetically ;  it 
may  slip  from  him  accidentally,  and  be  dis- 
proved by  the  general  scope  of  his  tale.  It 
IS  not  fair  to  judge  of  an  author's  mind  or 
opinions  by  detached  passages :  the  tenor  of 
the  whole  should  guide  the  judgment.  Nay 
more,  an  author  may  wish  to  establish  a 
particular  principle,  render  consistent  the 
conduct  and  character  of  a  hero  to  whom  he 
gives  special  characteristics:  of  course  he 
must  use  such  expressions  as  will  confirm 
the  principle,  and  must  put  into  the  mouth 
of  his  hero  such  words  as  will  best  convey 
his  thoughts.  All  this  may  be  done  with- 
out impeachment  of  the  author's  special 
views.  The  poets,  and  all  those  who  possess 
strong  imagination,  deal  in  hyperbole  : 
they  say  much  more  than  they  feel.  Dante 
and  Shakespeare  were  perhaps  little  moved 
by  the  passions  they  delineate;  and  all 
who  write  works  of  fiction  make  their 
characters  conform  to  a  ruling  passion. 
Machiavelli  was  held  in  reproach  for  a  long 
period  for  showing  how  a  prince  should  act 
who  wished  to  rule  with  despotic  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  Machiavelh  him- 
self was  a  fnend  of  freedom.  It  is  certain 
that  the  fiery  passions  of  Satan  never  har- 
bored in  the  breast  of  Milton. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  to  check  a  prone- 
ness  among  many  readers  to  identi^  the 
personal  character  of  a  writer  of  fiction  with 
his  works.  George  Sand  complains  that 
the  critics  have  attacked  her  character,  be- 
cause some  of  her  heroes  and  heroines  are 
represented  as  immoral  in  conduct  and 
thoughts;  that  they  take  a  shadow  for  a 
substance ;  and  that,  when  painting  the 
lawless  passions  to  which  many  of  the  world 
yield,  they  erroneously  think  the  artist  is 
describing  her  own  conduct.  How  far  this 
remark  wdl  palliate  the  tone  of  many  of  her 
works,  they  who  read  and  compare  them 
with  her  public  conduct  are  competent  to 
judge.  There  certainly  exists  so  close  a 
resemblance  as  to  confound  the  judgment  of 
even  those  who  are  most  disposed  to  excuse 
her ;  and  the  general  reader  cannot  resist  the 
impression,  that  a  few  at  least  of  the  scenes 
she  describes  have  more  in  them  of  history 
.  than  poetry.     It  is  vain  to  say  that  Lord 
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Byron  did  not  know  liU  own  fntiltica,  and 
it  It  equuUy  vain  to  saj  that  these  wero  nut 
in  his  luiod  when  he  wrote  a,  portion  of  liis 
vorks  thiit  hour  ik  rcseinbkncc  to  his  eon- 
duct.  At  th<3  Rime  time,  let  it  be  siiid  in 
mi^gatiun  of  his  and  Geotve  Soud'a  fuults, 
thut  a  nielaacholj  rein  of  deep  contritiun  is 
often  tisible,  nccompunied  by  n  latnentdtioo 
that  doubtless  cunie  from  the  heart.  When 
they  wrote,  there  were  intervals  when  thej 
were  alive  to  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  when 
they  were  in  action,  they  hod  nut  strength 
to  practise  it.  Tliey  both  had  rank,  fur- 
tune,  and  fiery  passions.  Theybnth  yielded 
to  the  first  impulse,  without  waiting  rur  the 
calm  deliberation  of  the  understanding. 

It  is  Bcarecljlo  l>e  imagined,  that  so  rest- 
less a  being  us  George  Sand  could  remain 
tranauil  atnid  the  political  strife  that  has 
FOf^a  in  Franco  during  the  last  twenty 
feiiTB.  She  lias  occasionidlT  published  her 
opinions  on  political  questions,  and,  if  re- 

Eort  is  to  be  beliered,  has  done  ranch  to 
eep  alive  the  disorganizing  spirit  that  un- 
happily prevoils  among  a  large  number  of 
the  people.  She  materially  aided  with  her 
pen  one  or  more  of  the  turbulent  spirits  who 
rornied  the  provisional  government  in  1848  ; 
Qnd  81)  wildly  riidical  were  her  pnifecls,  and 
so  much  influence  did  her  writings  acquire, 
that,  on  the  government  being  organized  in- 
to a  settled  forni,  she  wiia  ordered  by  the 
police  to  leave  Paris ;  and  she  yet  lives  the 
most  of  the  time  in  the  country. 

How  lor  the  works,  exclusively  literary, 
of  George  Sand  have  produced  an  injuri- 
ous eCfi^ct  on  public  morals,  may  admit  of 
a  duubt.  Uivks  on  ull  subieeta  succeed 
eoch  other  to  rapidly,  and  they  who  read 
much  get  tlicir  heads  full  of  so  great  a  va- 
riety ot*  topics  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  lew  works  of  the  day  that  make  a 
durable  imprcsaion.  This  writer  has  pro- 
fessed 50  many  different  opinions  on  monilKj- 
and  religion,  has  been  louse  on  one,  and 
strict  on  another,  as  the  occasion  or  imme- 
diate turn  of  thought  prompted,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  pronounce  sentence  on  all  she 
has  done.  There  is  very  much  to  censure, 
and  oKen  something  to  commend.  If  the 
bone  is  instilled  in  one  page,  an  antidote  is 
not  unfrequently  found  in  the  next ;  and  this 
wavering  disposition,  which  removes  from 
the  writer  the  blame  of  a  settled  purpose  to 
do  wrong,  offers  a  surety  to  the  reader  that 
he  hss  escaped  iinburt.  If  it  be  asked  why 
one  who  can  write  so  well  should  so  often 
utter  sentiments  she  herself  refutes,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  she  appears  to  have  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  throw  out  the  thoughts 
that  burden  her  mind.  She  writes  not  to 
do  good  or  barm,  but  because  she  has  not 

E)WBr   over   herself    to    remain    tranauil, 
very  animal  bos  its  natural  cry,  which  is 
U  neeeHory  to  its  ezisteace  as  its  food. 


Tlie  notes  of  the  bird  mny  be  Iiariiionious  or 
discordant,  yet  it  BiiiC!>  Iwcause  it  is  a  bird. 

MaTHCW  MlOEWELL. 


AHEBICA  BEFOBX  COLTTMBire- 
Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs 
of   the   Royal   Society   of   Northern   Anti- 


iil  Anniversary  Meeting, 
held  nt  the  palace  of  Christians bnrg,  Feb. 
15,  H:«51  ;  on  which  occasion  the  Presiilent 
of  the  Society,  His  Majesty  Frederio  VII. 
King  of  Denmark,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
pamphlet  also  contains  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  three  previous  years. 
Among  the  new  members  received  into  the 
Society  during  that  time,  in  the  class  of 
Fellows  and  Founders,  we  observe  the  names 
of  a  number  uf  rural  princes  ;  '•  H.  51. 
Mohammed,  Shah  Shahen  Shah,  King  of 
Persia  ;  "  and  the  following  from  this  oiun- 
try;  John  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  Providence, 
R.I.  1  H'in.  Peter  Force.  Washington  :  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  imd  Hon.  Prosper  M. 
Wetmore,  New  York. 

There  is  an  interesting  summarr  of  tha 
Ante-Columbiun  History  of  Amenca  con- 
tained among  the  proceedings.  Charles  C 
Kftfn,  who  has  devoted  much  research  to 
this  matter,  is  the  Secretory  of  the  Society. 
As  there  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  curi- 
osity in  this  country  on  this  matter,  we  copy 
below  this  paper,  nearly  entire,  omittini; 
only  a  few  references.  A  pleasant  compli- 
ment on  the  value  of  the  researches  of 
American  antiquaries  is  contained  in  it. 
The  old  stone  structure  at  Newport,  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  has  recently  changed 
owners ;  the  tract  of  land  on  which  it  waa 
situated  being  cut  up  into  house-lotn,  and 
disposed  of  to  various  purcltasers.  The  lota 
on  which  the  stone  building  wna  standing 
wcr^  bought,  we  bt-lieve,  by  Mi..9  Sarah 
Gibbs,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  owners  bad  oflered  to  sell  to 
the  town  the  whole  piece  of  land,  including 
about  one  and  two-thirda  acres,  with  tho 
building,  fur  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  Mr. 
Greenough,  the  sculptor,  had  promised,  in 
the  event  of  its  purcnase  in  this  way  at  the 

Ciiblic  ei^nsa,  to  present  to  the  town,  to 
a  set  up  in  the  building,  a  statue  of  Junei 
Fenimore  Cooper,  —  who,  it  will  be  ro- 
membered,  opens  one  of  his  stories  in  tta 
vicinity,  and  has  thus  imniortalii:ed  it  to  ^a 
world  of  novel-readers.     This  ofler 


jected  in  town-meeting  by  a  vote  of  eighty- 
five  to  four.    The  sale  by  single  lota  rediu^d 
much  larger  som  to  the  proprietors,  than 


they   would    have   received  bad   the  town 
bought  the  property. 


'  THE   IME-COLCKDIAN    1 


"  Charles  C.  Eolh's  work,  ■  Antiquitfttot 
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Ainericaii»,'  published  by  the  Society  id 
1837,  was  intended  to  establish  and  eluci- 
date the  discovery  of  America,  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, in  the  tenth  century.  The  result 
of  the  published  historical  sources,  and  of 
Rafn^s  researches,  which  are  founded  upon 
them,  was,  that  the  Scandinavians,  in  the 
tenth  century,  discovered,  and  in  the 
eleventh  and  immediately  following  cen- 
turies repeatedly  visited,  the  lands  lying 
on  or  near  the  eastern  coasts  of  Korth 
America ;  that  is,  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  England,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, particularly  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  This  result  can  now  be  regarded 
as  recognized  by  the  inquirers,  who  have 
made  this  matter  a  subject  of  independent 
study.  Among  European  scholars,  Alex- 
ander Humboldt  has  lately,  in  his  *  Cosmos,' 
fully  adopted  this  historical  £Eict.  A  con- 
cise memoir  upon  the  discovery  of  America 
in  the  tenth  century,  by  Rafn,  has  been 
inserted  in  English  in  the  beeinning  of  the 
'Antiquitates  Americame,'  from  which  it 
was  copied  into  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Greographical  Society  of  London,  vol.  viii. 
The  nautical  and  geographical  evidences 
contained  in  the  old  vrritinei,  upon  which 
the  investigations  are  based,  are,  without 
doubt,  fully  sufficient  to  sustain  the  results 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them.  But, 
in  addition  to  these,  we  have  an  astrono- 
mical testimony  in  the  statement  concerning 
the  length  of  the  shortest  day.  This  was 
treated  also  in  the  main  work :  out  it  seemed 
i  cupable  of  being  elucidated  with  yet  greater 
I  dcamess.  The  safety  and  importance  of 
;  this  testimony  will  be  perceived  from  the 
;  brief  treatise  which  the  author  has  in- 
serted in  the  '  M^moires  des  Antiquaires  du 
i  Nord,'  1840— 1844 ;  and  in  the '  Antipjuit^s 
Americainefl,'  published  in  1845.  Rightly 
apprehended  and  understood,  this  evidence 
is  as  safe  and  reliable  as  the  nautical  and 
geomphical  proofs,  with  which,  in  its 
result,  it  perfectly  accords. 

'*  Discredit  has  been  given  to  single 
points,  which  are  of  subordinate  importance, 
and  which,  in  an^  case,  can  have  no  bear^ 
iog  upon  the  main  result,  which  is  founded 
alone  npon  the  old  writings  and  thenr  cor- 
rect inierpretaticm.  In  this  manner.  Black- 
well,  in  his  edition  of  '  Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities,'  London,  1847,  while  he  recog- 
nizes the  main  result  as  wholly  reliable,  has, 
nevertheless,  cast  doubt  on  some  of  the 
details.  Meanwhile,  he  has  shown  us  in 
another  place  the  point  of  view  from  which 
he  wishes  to  be  regarded,  b^  unreservedly 
declaring  that  he  considers  it  questionable 
wl^ther  the  Danish  Ring,  Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
ever  existed !  Traditional  history  demands 
a  separate  regard :  but  A^memnon  has  his 
place  in  history;  and,  just  as  certainly, 
Kagnar  Lodbrok. 


'*  In  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Icelandic  priests,  Adalbrond  and  Thorvald, 
in  1285,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  in 
the  excellent  parchment  manuscript  of  the 
Annales  regii,  which  was  written  in  1307, 
it  is  not  said  that  the  priests  discovered  a 
new  land  {nyU  land),  but,  expressly,  that 
they  visited  the  new  land  (fundu  nyja  land) ; 
which  name  (Terra  Nova),  therefore,  they 
have  given,  fmr  excellence^  to  that  one  of 
the  lands  discovered  in  these  waters  by 
their  forefathers,  which  lay  nearest  them  in 
the  south-west.  That  a  knowledge  of  the 
other  American  countries,  and  of  the  names 
given  them  by  the  Northmen,  has  been 
preserved  to  a  later  period  in  Iceland,  will 
DC  seen  from  a  narrative  of  a  voyage  to 
Markland  (Nova  Scotia)  in  1347,  con- 
tained in  the  '  Annals  of  Skalholt.'  In 
the  '  Annals  of  Holar '  also,  that  land  (New- 
foundland) is  expressly  styled  ^a9in«<  nyja 
land,  not  nytt  land,  as  weU  as  in  the  nar- 
ration in  the  annals,  which  relates  that  the 
Norwegian  Ring,  Erik  the  priest-hater, 
despatched  Landa-Rolf,  in  1289,  1290,  to 
fina  out  this  country.  It  appears,  therefore, 
from  this,  that  the  Scandinavians,  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  had  given  the 
name  Terra  Nova,  par  excellence,  to  this  land ; 
and,  as  its  re-discoverers,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  have  also,  by  way  of 
preeminence,  called  this  same  land  by  the 
same  name,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
the  supposition.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  highly  probable,  that  they  adopted 
this  designation.  Terra  Nova  (Newfound- 
land), from  the  Northmen,  who  had  formerly 
discovered,  visited,  and  so  named  it.  The 
above-mentioned  priests,  Adalbrand  and 
Thorvald,  sons  of  ilelge,  and  grandsons  of 
Lambkar,  who  was  abbot  in  Uit4rdal,  and 
died  1249,  were  both  engaged  in  the  contest 
between  the  clenzy  and  the  viceroy,  or  royal 
governor,  Rafn  Oddson,  and  are  numbered 
among  the  distinguished  characters  of  Ice- 
land's contemporary  history,  particularly 
Adalbrand,  who  died  the  year  after  the 
voya^  to  Newfoundland. 

*'  Kegarding  Columbus,  there  is  no  difier- 
ence  ot  opinion  that  is  worthy  of  remark ; 
and,  least  of  all,  can  there  be  found  in  the 
*  Antiquitates  Amcricana8  '  any  disparage- 
ment of  his  merits ;  so  that  the  censure,  in 
this  respect,  is  wholly  undeserved.  The 
Northmen  did  not  regard  the  lands  dis- 
covered by  them  in  America  as  a  separate 
continent,  but  as  a  part  of  Europe;  and 
Columbus  did  not  seek  another  hemisphere, 
but  the  road  to  Asia.  The  supposition  that 
Columbus,  during  his  sojourn  in  Iceland  in 
1477,  might  have  received  information  of 
the  earlier  voyages  of  discovery  which  the 
Northmen  had  made  in  the  Western  waters, 
is  by  no  means  incredible  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trazy,  it  seems  highly  improbal^  that  hit 
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should  not,  while  there,  have  taken  every 
paitis  to  procure  such  information,  which 
should  in  no  manner  he  considered  as 
detracting  from  his  merits,  hut,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  adding  to  them. 

**  The   monuments    remaining    from  an 
older    period   in  New  England   present  a 
strong  claim    to    attention ;    hut  peculiar 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  their  eluci- 
dation. The  archaeological  spirit,  and  earnest 
solicitude  for  the  truth,  with  which  the  co- 
lahorers  in  Rhode  Island  sought  to  execute 
the  tiisk  they   had  undertaken,   has  won 
deserved  appreciation  in  Europe.     The  de- 
scriptions, drawings,  and  other  information 
communicated  by  them,  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  as  perfect  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  them.     The  Assonet  rock  had  before 
been  variously  interpreted.      According  to 
the  carefully-executed  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rhode  Island  Committee,  the 
Icelander,  Finn  Magnusen,  and  the  Dane, 
Rafn,  believed  that  they  found  in  it  a  Scan- 
dinavian monument.     Since  this,  the  Nor- 
wegian, Jacob  Aall,  in  his  Translation  of 
*  Snorre  Sturlason's  Sagas  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway,'  and  the  Swede,  Axel  E.  Holm  berg, 
in  his  *  Scandinaviens  liallristningar,'  have 
expressed  the  same  opinion :  the  last-men- 
tioned has  made  the  ancient  rock-pictures 
of  the  North  the  special  object  of  many 
years'  study.     Respecting  the  old  structure 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  we  refer  to  an 
article  by  Andreas  Schmeller,  in  which  he 
states   that  he  had  laid  F.   Catherwood's 
drawings  of  this  building  before  the  his- 
torical section  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  which    numbers  many 
authorities  important  on  such  a  question, 
who  recognized  its  high   age ;    and  that, 
especially,   the  eminent  historian    of  art, 
Kallenbach,  declared  it  to  be  in  the  Roman 
or  ante-Gothic  style,  and  a  baptismal  chapel 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  earlier  middle 
ages.  If,  however,  there  can  be  any  probabi- 
lity that  the  new  European  colonists  of  the 
place,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  could  have 
erected  such  a  building  in  the  Roman  style, 
but  for  a  wholly  other  purpose  than  a  bap- 
tismal chapel,  then  the  period  of  its  erection 
and  its  destination,  as  fixed  by  the  foregoing 
data,  become  doubtful.    But  we  must,  in 
any  case,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  care 
with  which  the  two  Americans  have  deliv- 
ered   &,ithful    drawings,    and    as    detailed 
information  as  it  has  been  possible  to  gather ; 
for  even  if  the  structure  should  be  regarded 
as  from  the  latter  colonization  period,  which 
is,  as  yet,  very  doubtful,  it  still  remains  a 
remarlcable  memorial  of  older  times,  and  as 
such  deserves  all  attention. 

**  From  the  names  of  places,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion,  when  they 
do  not  exist  in  greater  numbers,  and  when 
both  languages  are  not  perfectly  known. 


The  greatest  caution  in  this  respect  must 
be  observed.  The  tongue  of  the  Indians, 
who  in  the  earlier  ages  inhabited  those 
regions,  is  so  fiir  become  extinct,  that  to 
attempt  to  explain  all  the  local  names  which 
they  have  left  behind  them  would  be  alto- 
gether impracticable.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
similarity  between  the  Haup  of  the  Indians 
and  the  H6p  of  the  Northmen,  is  a  curious 
coincidence ;  but  yet  it  is  far  more  sur- 
prising that  Cape  Cod,  the  Rialarnes  of  the 
Scandinavians,  which,  after  their  usual  cus- 
tom, they  have  called,  by  way  of  preemi- 
nence, in  old  Danish,  Tiesit  (new  Danish, 
Nasset),  should  have  been  styled  by  the 
Indians  Nausit,  or  Nosset  (Nauset  Beach, 
Nauset  Harbor) .  Major  James  D.  Graham, 
of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  Civil  Engineers,  has 
lately  presented  the  society  with  his  ex- 
cellent chart  of  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod, 
which  the  Northmen  in  those  times  so  oflen 
visited. 

*  *  Bishop  Erik's  voyage  toVinland,  in  1121 , 
proves  the  long-continued  communication 
with  that  country,  and  there  is  every  reason 
for  pursuing  the  traces  which  might  there 
present  themselves.  The  editor  of  the 
*  Antiquitates  Americans^ '  has  not  grounded 
upon  those  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
any  reasons  for  influencing  the  main  result, 
which  rests  solely  upon  those  evidences, 
which  are  contained  in  the  old  writings. 

*'  Having  completed  his  work,  *  Antiqua- 
tes  Americanae,'  Rafn  undertook,  in  connec- 
tion with  Finn  Magnusen,  the  preparation 
and  publication,  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Society,  of 
another  work  relating  to  the  Ante-Columbian 
a^  of  America,  the  '•  Historical  Monuments 
ot  Greenland,'  which  was  issued  in  three 
volumes  with  twelve  plates,  1838  and  1845. 
In  this  work  the  deceased  Finn  Magnusen 
had  an  important  share,  and  contributed  to 
it  many  valuable  articles.    An  account  of  the 
later  voyages,  which  have  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  re-discovery  of  this  polar  land  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  C.  Pingel.     The  Se- 
cretary, Charles  C.  Rafn,  conducted  a  cor- 
respondence   with    several    active    public 
officers  in  the  land  itself,  who,  in  the  ten 
years  from  1832  to  1841,  undertook  anti- 
quarian tours  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
and  also  made  excavations  and  examinations 
of  the  numerous  ruins  which  exist  there, 
the  results  of  which  are  communicated  in 
the  work.     Rafn  appended  a  view  of  the 
ancient  geography  or  Greenland.     A  third 
work  relating  to  America,  which  will  be 
much  more  extensive,  is  already  commenced, 
namely,    ^Islendinga  Sogur,'    the   ancient 
historical  writings  of  Iceland,  of  which  the 
first^  two  volumes  have  been   issued ;    the 
editing  of  the  original  old  Danish  or  old  Ice- 
landic text  being  executed  by  Jon  Sigurds- 
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wish  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  literary  matters.'*  — 
New  York  Tribune. 

**  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  a  publication  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  attention  for  its  remarka- 
ble typographical  beauty,  and  the  fulness  of  its 
information  concerning  the  Book  Trade.  It  fur- 
nishes an  ample  guide  to  all  interested  in  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted." — 
Christian  Register, 

**  Norton's  Literary  Gazette.  —  An  elegant 
quarto  journal,  under  this  title,  visits  us  regularly 
every  month,  and  has  already  gained  a  high  place 
in  our  opinions,  for  the  extent  of  its  Mbliogra- 
phical  intelligence,  the  general  candor  of  its  book- 
notices,  and  the  comprehensions  of  its  intelli- 
gence concerning  every  department  of  the  literary 
world.  It  is  (yiite  a  vade  mecum  to  the  bookseller, 
librarian,  and  literary  men  of  every  description. 
Its  circulation  has  idready  reached  three  thou- 
sand copies,  and  is  rapidly  increasing." — Literary 
Gazette. 

"This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  guide  to  the 
literary  man,  in  the  purchase  of  boolu,  which  can 
be  had  in  any  quarter:  every  work  published  in 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, is  mentioned,  with  the  size,  price,  and  name 
of  the  publisher.  Among  the  notices  of  books  are 
monthly  indexes  of  all  the  magazines  published  in 
this  country  and  England.  No  scholar  or  reading 
man,  or  even  amateur  in  books,  should  be  without 
this  cheap  compendium."  —  De  Bow*s  Review. 

**  Norton's  lAterary  Gazette  is  not  only  a  volu- 
minous but  a  very  valuable  work,  which  gives  a 
complete  list  of  all  works  published,  and  also  the 
retail  prices,  —  a  very  valuable  feature.  Mr. 
Norton  acts  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  libraries; 
and,  from  an  acquaintance  of  twelve  yean,  we 
know  him  to  be  in  all  respects  admiraUy  calcu- 
lated for  this  business.  His  paper  evinoM  his 
energy  and  abilities,  and  is  extremely  useful  to  all 
who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times."  —  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser. 


PubUshed  by  CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
iRynra  bookstore, 

Tl,  OluunberiHBtToetf 

VEW   YOBK. 
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M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  o^  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLORS,  CASVAS,  BBITSHES, 

AJro 

AR-ria~ra'     n/iateri  Ai.a 

0/  event  De$criptum; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY; 
35y  Comlilllf  Boston. 

Soxeign  arib  WomtBiic 
STATIONARY. 


Letter,  Gap,  Bill,  Sermon,  Note,  Printing,  and 
Fancy  Papers;  Enyelopes,  ViBiting  Cards,  Bristol 
Board;  Perforated,  Drawing,  and  Tracing  Papers; 
Drawing  and  Writing  Pencils;  Gold  and  Silver 
Pencil  Cases,  with  or  without  Gold  Pens;  French's, 
Gillott's,  and  other  Steel  Pens,  of  every  variety; 
Pen  Holders,  Ink,  Sealing  Wax,  Wafers,  Pen- 
knives, Quills,  Pen  Racks,  Slates  and  Slate  Pen- 
cils; Bank,  Blank,  Account,  Check,  and  Memo- 
randum Books ;  Pocket  Books,  Wallets,  Card 
Cases,  Portfolios,  Writing  Books,  with  or  without 
oopes;  together  with  other  fancy  articles.  For 
■ale,  wholesale  and  retail,  on  liberal  terms,  by 

JAMES  FRENCH, 

TSy  IVaslili&gton-Btreety 

BOSTON. 

NATHANIEL  DEARBORN, 

Ctigrattn  auii  printer, 

VrSBT  OHAMBXS  TLOOU  OF 

104,    WASHIirOTOir     STBEET, 

(Qppotite  WiOkuiul'  CowrtJ 

HA8  TOR  8ALB 

BOSTON     NOTIONS. 

600  pages,  with  50  plates.     Price  $1.50. 

ISitmininttnttn  ot 

OVZDa     ABOUT     BOSTOir. 

50  and  60  cents. 

IIEKICAN  TEXT-BOOK  FOB  LETTEB8. 

48  plate  pages,  and  AS  typographical  pages  of  In- 
struction.   $1.50. 

HUMOB,   WIT,   AND   WISDOIS. 

50  cents. 

MOUNT  AUBURN  GUIDE. 

70  platei.    20  cents. 


itaMng  for  |ffttng  f  wpit. 


NATIONAL    SKRIBS 

OF 

AMERICAN    HISTORIES. 

BY  REY.  JOSEPH  BANYARD. 

PLYMOUTH  AND  THE  PILGRIMS,  or  Inci- 
dents of  Adventure  in  the  History  of  the  First 
Settlers.    With  illustrations.    16mo,  60  cts. 

NOVELTIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD;  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  the 
first  Explorers  of  North  America,  being  the 
second  volume  of  Banvard's  Series  of  American 
Histories.  With  numerous  illustrations.  16mo, 
60  cts. 

Will  be  ready  in  a  few  days^ 

ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia;  embracing  a  Narrative  of  the 
Tragic  Incidents  connected  with  the  Spanish 
Settlement  at  St.  Augustine,  the  French  Colo- 
nies at  Fort  Carolina,  and  the  English  Planta- 
tion at  Jamestown;  the  Captivity  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  the  interesting  Adventures  of 
the  youthful  Pocahontas;  being  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Banvard's  Series  of  American  Histories. 
With  numerous  illustrations.     16mo,  60  cts. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  ABROAD,  or  Vacation 
in  Europe ;  the  Results  of  a  Tour  through  Great 
Britain,  IVance,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  By  John  Overton  Choules,  , 
D.D.  and  his  Pupils.  With  elegant  illustra- 
tions.    16mo,  75  cts. 

THE  ISLAND  HOME,  or  the  Young  Castaways. 
By  Christopher  Roumaut,  Esq.  With  eleguit 
illustrations.  16mo,  75  cts.  —  A  new  and  ex- 
ceedingly captivating  **  Robinsim  Crusoe  "  story. 

THE  GUIDING  STAR,  or  the  Bible  God's 
Message.  By  Louisa  Payson  Hopkins.  18mo, 
50  cts.  —  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  in- 
structive work  for  youth,  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  LADY;  a  Book  for  Girls:  con- 
taining Useful  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Cha- 
racter.   By  Rev.  H.  Newoomb.    50  cts. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  MAN;  a  Book  for  Boys:  con- 
taining Useful  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Cha- 
racter.   By  Rev.  H.  Newcomb.    50  cts. 

ANECDOTES  FOR  BOYS.  Entertaining  Anec- 
dotes and  Narratives,  illustrative  of  Principles 
and  Character.    By  Rev.  H.  Newoomb.    42  cts. 

ANECDOTES  FOR  GIRI^.  Entertaining  Aneo- 
dotes  and  Narratives,  illustrative  of  P^oiplea 
and  Character.    By  Rev.  H.  Newcomb.   42  cts. 

PT7BLISHED  BT 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

69,  •Waahtiigton»atreet, 

BOBTON. 
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181  3Boo!t  Cor  tiie  Wf^ole  CSnion* 

WILL  BX  PUBLItHKD  80OV, 

NORTHWOOD; 

LIFE    NORTH   AND    SOUTH, 

Showing  the  Trae  Character  of  Both. 

BT  MBS.  SARAH  J.  HALE. 

lUUUS-rRATEO. 
"  He  who  loTM  not  hia  country  can  lore  nothing;'* 


The  intcntioii  of  this  deeply  Interesting  novel  is 
to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  show  the 
influence  of  American  Institutions  on  the  cluurao- 
ter  of  our  people,  both  North  and  South.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  Nation  :  nothing  partisan  or  sectional 
has  swayed  the  mind  of  the  authoress.  Mrs.  Hale 
is  not  tinged  by  any  of  the  "  isms  "  of  the  day, 
but  is,  above  any  female  writer  of  our  country, 
a  true  representative  of  the  moral  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  woman. 

H.  IiONQ  &  BROTHER, 

43,  Ann-street,  Ne-«r  Torlc 

This  work  cannot  fail  to  have  a  large  sale;  and 
the  trade  are  therefore  requested  to  send  in  their 
orders  early.  Bound  in  cloth,  price  $1;  paper 
covers,  75  cents. 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 

^  Saprr  of  ^rt  ann  literature, 

PUBLISHED  EYBBT  SATURDAT, 

AT  21,  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time,  — 
1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed, accounts  of  their  Composers,  Ac.  2.  No- 
tices of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
from  all  parts;  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  anil  places.  5.  Es- 
says on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Musical 
Education ;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  re- 
ligious bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  Ac.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German 
and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Poetry,  .£sthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  Ac. 
8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  Ac. 

Back  Qombers,  from  the  oommeneement,  can  be 
fnmiihed.    Address  (post  paid), 

J.  S.  DWIGHT, 

21,  School-street,  Boston. 


DEPOT 

roa 

HYDROPATHIO  BOOKS, 

PHONOGRAPHIC  AND  PHONOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER   A  WELLS'S 

llublfcattons  on 

PHREIOLOCT  k  PHTSIOLOCT,  kt. 

WRI-riNQS    OF 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

TBBOLOOICAL  AXD   rniL080miCAL  { 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &o. 
For  Sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

93,  School-street. 

TO-DA7, 

A    BOSTON    LITERARY    JOURNAI., 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE, 

Published  Weekly  on  Saturdays. 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select 
advertisements. 

Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  CTharlestown  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day,**  for  distances  not 
exceeding  fifty  miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter  ;  and 
BO  for  all  other  distances,  it  is  at  the  lowest  news- 
paper rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Postmaster 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  &e.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  tiie 
Publishers,  Redding  A  Co.  8,  State-street,  Boston. 

Dexter  ib  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agents  in  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  37. 


To-DAT  A  Hundred  Tears  ago. 

Aristocratic  Aeronauts. 

At  Bellows  Falls. 

Literary  Notes  —  Life  North  and  South ;  Wa- 

verley  Novels;    Philardte  Chasles  ;    "To-Mor» 
row.** 

List  op  New  Books. 

Odd  Minutes  —  Lobos  Islands  ;  Lines  by  a  Pen- 
guin. 
Theatrical. 

Rambling  Notes,  taken  in  Paris. 
America  before  Columbus. 

Friblad  Iv  J«taB  WUmb  A  Bm,  91 
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"  —  to-dat!     why,    what    is    that — 1" 

^___  Shakespeart, 

EDITED  BT  CHABIiES  HALE. 


REDDING  A  CO.  PUBLISHERS,  8,  STATE  STREET.— Fiye  Cewts.     . 


No.  38.] 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1852.  [Vol.  H.  No.  12. 


ATHEN>CUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

OF 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

It  vow  OraV  IK  THB 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM. 

BEACON     8TBEET. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Fine  Arts, 

CHARLES  FOI£OM, 

Librarian, 

Admission,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

BOSTON    MVSBVM, 

TBEMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


TENTH     SEASON. 


Third  Week  of  the  Engagement 

Of  the  Eminent  Actress, 

MISS   JULIA   BENNETT, 

Who  will  appear  on  Monday  eyening,  Sept.  20, 
and  every  eyening  through  the  week. 


\*  Mnsenm  open  day  and  evening.  HaU  of 
Statuary  open  till  7  j^  p.m.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
St  6|  o'clock.  Performances  commence  at  7| 
o'clock.  Admission,  25  cts.  Seats  reserved  for 
50  cts.    Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12|  ots. 

Xi  ADza  S' 

NEW  ENGLAND  GALLERY 

or 

©riramental  (^rabwihrns, 

NOW   OPEN    FOR    EXHIBITION 

AMORY     HALL, 
Room  BTo«  9* 


tingle  admission,  25  cents ;  six  tickets  for  $1. 

Teteken  of  Public  Schools  admitted  fref.,  when  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  of  their  claeeee. 


€rreat  anH  fUKfotlUuB  Attraction* 

UPWARDS  OF 

500    I.BARNBD    CANART    BIRDS! 


SXTRAOKDINART    POWERS     OF 

YEHTBILOaiTISK, 

AJTD 

WOPERFUl  FEATS  OF  NATURAL  IA6IC, 

AT   AHLOBY   HALL^ 

BY  SIGNOR  BLITZ, 

Effery  Evening  during  the  Week,  and  on  Wednet' 
day  and  Saturday  Afiemoone, 

Consisting  of  Wonders  in  Natural  Magic,  Re- 
markable Performance  of  the  Learned  Ganary 
Birds,  Mid  Laudable  Scenes  in  Ventriloquism. 


Admission,  25  cents;  Children,  half  price. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock;  to  commence  at  4  to  8. 
Afternoons,  at  2  o'clock;  to  commence  at  3. 


EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

Recount  Sooft  S«lanntattattt» 

AKD 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

DincOj  oppodte  School-fftreet^ 

B  0  8  T  0  IT. 


Their  RetaU  Stock  comprises  the  very  best 
qualities  of  WRirnro,  Lbttkr,  Now  Papers,  and 
EvYZLOPES  of  every  variety;  Fnns  Poowr- 
Penkniyxs,  Scissors,  Razoks,  Razor  Strops, 
French  and  American  Porje-Mokk axes,  Draw- 
IHO  Papers,  Pencils,  Ac.  Gold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ao.  An,  Blanc  Books  of  aU  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6, 10, 12, 
18-inch  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globsb. 
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CHARLES     SCRIBNER, 

145,  NASSAU  STB££T,  AKD  86,  FABK  BOW, 
NEW     YORK, 


HAS  JUST    PUBLISHED, 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  MANNERS. 
Lively,  Philosophical,  and  Discriminating  Cri- 
ticisms on  American  Authors  in  every  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  viz. :  Audubon,  Bryant, 
Brockden,  Brown,  Cooper,  Emerson,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Longfellow,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Gou- 
Terneur_  Morris,  Ilaliburton,  Hoffman,  Irving, 
Jefferson,  Melville,  Paulding,  Puffer  Hopkins, 
&c.  &c.  With  Chapters  on  American  Politics, 
American  Manners,  American  Travellers,  Eng- 
lish Travellers  in  America,  American  Women, 
the  Future  of  America,  Ac.  Ac.  By  Philarete 
Chasles,  Professor  in  the  College  of  France. 
1  vol.  12mo. 

PIONEER  WOMEN  OF  THE  WEsT.  A  Do- 
mestic History  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Western  States ;  giving  a  Connected  View  of  the 
Incidents,  Labors,  and  Manners  of  Pioneer  Life ; 
embracing  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Boone,  Mrs.  Reuton, 
Ac.     By  Mrs.  Ellet.     1  vol.  12mo. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  HIS  CONTEMPO- 
RARIES, or  Reminiscences  of  Congress.  A  new 
edition,  mth  a  Portrait  of  Webster,  By  C.  W. 
March.     1  vol.  12mo. 

INDICATIONS  OF  THE  CREATOR,  or  the  Na- 
tural Evidences  of  a  Final  Cause.  By  Georgo 
Taylor.    A  new  edition.     1  vol.  I2mo. 


OITR  FIRST  MOTHER.     1  vol.  16mo. 

QITEER  BONNETS;  a  JJook  for  Girls.  By  Mrs. 
Tuthill.     Illustrated.     1  vol.  iGmo. 

SILVEILSTRING;  a  Gift-Book  for  the  Young. 
With  8  tinted  illustrations.  Jiy  William  Oland 
Bourne.     1  vol.  16mo. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE.  An  origi- 
nal work,  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland.  Elegantly 
illustrated  with  fine  steel  engravings  from  de- 
signs by  H.  Hilliard  and  Dallas.  1  vol.  8vo,  in 
various  bindings. 

MRS.  KIRKLAND'S  E\TENING  BOOK,  or 
Fireside  Talk  on  Morals  and  Manners;  with 
Sketches  of  Western  Life.  Elegantly  illustra- 
ted, uniform  with  the  above.     1  vol.  8vo. 

DARLEY'S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  RE- 
VERIES OF  A  BACHELOR.  By  Ik.  Marvel. 
A  new  edition.  23  illustrations  by  Darley. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

New  Editions  of — 

PROFESSOR  BOYD»S  «  MILTON'S  PARADISE 
LOST,"  &  "YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 
With  fine  steel  engravings.     8vo. 

MRS.  ELLET»S  WATCHING  SPIRITS.  With 
fine  steel  engravings.     1  vol.  8vo. 


\iriU  b«  PnbUshed  Early, 

VOICES  OF  NATURE  TO  HER  FOSTER- 
CHILD,  THE  SOUL  OF  MAN ;  a  Series  of 
Analogies  between  the  Natural  and  the  Spi- 
ritual World,  by  the  author  of  "  Reel  in  a  Bot- 
tle." Edited  by  Rev.  Henry  Cheever.  1  vol. 
12mo. 

OUTLINES  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  By  the  late 
Archibald  Allfonder,  D.D.    1  vol.  12mo. 

This  is  the  substance  of  those  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  of  Moral  Science  which  are  remem- 
bered, by  the  numerous  pupils  of  the  lamented 
author,  as  among  the  moat  remarkable  of  his  in- 
structions. The  work  is  suited  to  be  a  Text-book 
in  Colleges  and  Schools. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONS,  in  Civilization, 
Productive  Industry,  Wealth,  and  Population. 
Illustrated  by  Statistics  of  Mining,  Agriculture, 
Manufacture&,  Commerce,  Coin,  Banking,  In- 
ternal Improvements,  Emigration,  and  Popula- 
tion.    By  Ezra  0.  Seaman.     1  vol.  12mo. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  NAPOLEON 
AND  HIS  MARSHALS.  By  J.  T.  Headly. 
1  vol.  8vo,  contadning  about  50  engravings. 

GEMS  FROM  FABLE-LAND,  or  Fables  Ulus- 
trated  by  Facts.  By  William  Oland  Bourne. 
1  vol.  12mo,  illustiated  with  over  60  engravings. 

MERCANTILE  MORAI^  ;  a  Book  for  Young 
Merchants.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Van  Doren.  1  vol. 
16mo. 

ARCHIBALD  CAMERON,  or  Heart  Trials. 
1  vol.  16ino. 


IN     PREPARATION. 

HOME-LIFE  IN  GERMANY;  a  Picture  of  So- 
cial Life  in  the  North  of  Germany.  By  C.  L. 
Brace,  author  of  "Hungary  in  1851."  1  vol. 
12mo. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOIT,  BART.  By 
Donald  McLeod,  author  of  "Pynnshurst;  his 
Wanderings  and  Ways  of  Thinking."  1  vol. 
12mo. 

"To  write  a  true  Biography,  a  history  of  the 
man's  life,  and  to  do  so  faithfully  and  lovingly, 
telling  only  how  he  lived,  loved,  enjoyed,  sor- 
rowed, struggled,  and  died  bravely,  without  ana- 
lysis or  criticism  of  the  author,  —  b  all  that  is 
attempted  in  this  work." — Pr^ace, 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  J.  T.  HEADLY.  The  first 
volume,  a  Series  of  American  Generals  of  the 
War  of  1812.  This  volume  will  contain  Liyes 
of  Winfield  Scott,  Andrew  Jackson,  Ac. 

FRANK  FREEMAN'S  BARBER-SHOP;  a  Tale 
for  South  and  North.  By  Rev.  B.  R.  Hall, 
author  of  "  Something  for  Everybody,"  "  New 
Purchase,"  Ac.     1  yol.  I2mo. 

This  work,  while  it  advocates  the  cause  of  the 
African,  would  do  justice  to  the  South.  It  would 
awake  sympathy,  but  not  excite  wrath ;  nor  turn 
pity  for  the  negro  into  vengeance  against  the 
white.    It  would  have  love  do  the  work  of  bate. 

A  SUMMER'S  CRUISE  IN  THE  MEDITER- 
RANEAN, on  Board  an  American  Frigate.  By 
N.  P.  WUlis.     1  voL  12mo. 

THE  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUB- 
Lie.  By  Henry  W.  Herbert,  author  of  *«  The 
Captains  of  the  Old  World."    1  vol.  12mo,  with 

illustrations. 
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IRVING    BOOKSTORE, 

71,  Chambers-street,  HewTork. 


OIiASSIOZ    ZTALIANZ. 

Just  received,  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices, 
the  Works  of  Danto,  Tasso,  Bocacio,  Pulci,  Ario- 
sto,  Bojudi,  Metatasio,  Galileo,  Muratori,  Vasari, 
Bembo,  Aretioo,  Maohiavclli,  Bentevoglio,  Langi, 
Cellini,  Tiraboschia,  Croldoni,  Guiccardini,  Geno- 
yeri,  Annabel  Caro,  Baldinori,  Gianonc,  Varchi, 
and  many  others  of  the  bc9t  Italian  writers,  com- 
prising over  350  volumes,  bound  in  half  morocoo. 


TO 


IIBEASIANS  ANB  UTERABT  HEN. 


The  Subscriber,  having  enlarged  and  improved 
his  Premises,  has  increased  facilities  for  supplying 
orders  for  Libraries,  both  Public  and  Private.  He 
makes  it  hia  business  to  attend  all  the  Book  Sales 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  forward  Catalogues,  when  desired,  to  any  part 
of  the  Union.  On  all  purchases  made  at  sales, 
five  per  cent  commission  is  charged. 

Uaving  the  great  object  in  view  of  consolidating 
the  agencies  of  the  various  Libraries  in  the  United 
States,  which  he  thinks  can  be  done  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  he  hopes  to  receive 
the  aid  and  patronage  of  Librarians  generally; 
or,  at  least,  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  abilities. 
With  sixteen  years*  experience  in  the  Book  busi- 
ness, and  during  the  last  two  having  attended 
almoFt  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  Libraries, 
he  feels  confident  that  all  parties,  favoring  him 
with  their  orders,  will  be  satisfied. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Irrlng  Book  Af^eney, 

NEW  YORK. 

Having  already  purchased  for  many  of  the  Li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  he  wouJd  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
among  others: — 

Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett,  Smitfuonian  Institute, 
J.  G.  OooswBLL,  LL.D.  A^nr  Library, 
K.  A.  Guild,  Esq.  Brown  Umveraity, 
Prop.  Charles  Folsom,  Boston  Athemeum. 
8.  F.  HAYBir,  ISfiQ.  Am,  Antiquarian  Society, 
T.  W.  Harris,  M.D.  Harvard  College. 


Have  you  subscribed  for 

nOSTOFS  LITEBABT  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHER'S  CIRCULAR! 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Works  published  in  America, 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  with  a  Review 
of  the  Current  Literature  of  the  day;  Contents 
of  leading  American  and  English  Periodicals, 
Announcements  of  Now  Books,  &o.;  issued  on 
the  15th  of  each  month,  at  $1  per  annum. 


fflSTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

For  Sale  at  the  Irving  Bookstore. 


Maine  Histori(atl  Collections  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire  Hist.  Collections  . 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Collections  . 
New  York  Historical  Collections .  . 
Virginia  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Georgia  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Louisiana  Historical  Collections   .     . 


2  vols.  8vo. 

8  vols.  8vo. 
31  vols.  8vo. 

6  vols.  8vo. 
10  vols.  8vo. 

1  vol.   8vo. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

3  vols.  8vo. 


To  which  will  bo  added  the  Publications  of  the 
various  Historical  Societies  in  the  United  States, 
as  soon  as  received.  Orders  for  these  and  other 
valuable  works  for  Libraries  carefully  attended  to, 
and  CD  the  lowest  terms. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

71,  Ohakbebs-btbeet,  Nbw  York. 


NOTICES   OF  THE  PRESS. 

"Norton's  Literary  Gazette  has,  by  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  gradually  grown 
from  small  beginnings  into  a  monthly  sheet  of 
considerable  size  and  compass,  handsomely  printed, 
and  full  of  useful  matter.  It  is  a  very  serviceable 
journal  for  libraries,  colleges,  and  all  literary  in- 
stitutions."—  Christian  Revieu). 

"  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  a  most  invaluable 
publication  to  all  persons  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits. We  confidently  reoonunend  it  to  all  who 
wish  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  literary  matters.*'  — 
New  York  Tribune. 

<*  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  a  publication  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  attention  for  its  remarka- 
ble tjrpographical  beauty,  and  the  fulness  of  its 
information  oonoeming  the  Book  Trade.  It  fur- 
nishes an  ample  guide  to  all  interested  in*  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted." — 
Chruttian  Register. 

"  Norton's  Literary  Gazette.  —  An  elegant 
quarto  journal,  under  this  title,  visits  us  regularly 
every  month,  and  has  already  gained  a  high  place 
in  our  opinions,  for  the  extent  of  its  bibliogra- 
phical intelligence,  the  general  candor  of  its  book- 
notices,  and  the  comprehensions  of  its*  intelli- 
gence concerning  every  department  of  the  literary 
world.  It  is  quite  a  vade  mecum  to  the  bookseller, 
librarian,  and  literary  men  of  every  description. 
Its  circulation  has  already  reached  three  thou- 
sand copies,  and  is  rapidly  increasing." — Literary 
Gaxttte. 

"This  B  the  cheapest  and  best  gtdde  to  the 
literary  man,  in  the  purchase  of  books,  which  can 
be  had  in  any  quarter:  every  work  published  in 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, is  mentioned,  with  the  size,  price,  and  name 
of  the  publisher.  Among  the  notices  of  books  are 
monthly  indexes  of  all  the  magazines  published  in 
this  country  and  England.  No  scholar  or  reading 
man,  or  even  amateur  in  books,  should  be  without 
this  cheap  compendium."  —  De  Bow's  Review, 

"  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  not  only  a  volu- 
minous but  a  very  valuable  work,  which  gives  a 
complete  list  of  all  works  published,  and  uso  the 
retail  prices,  —  a  very  valuable  feature.  Mr. 
Norton  acts  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  libraries ; 
and,  from  an  acquaintance  of  twelve  years,  we 
know  him  to  be  in  all  respects  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  this  business!  His  paper  evinces  his 
energy  and  abilities,  and  is  extremely  useful  to  all 
who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times."  —  Neutark 
Daily  Advertiser, 


Published  by  CHARLES  B.  NOBTON, 

IR7INa  BOOKSTOKX, 

Tlf  Oluunbers-atreety 

NEW  YORK. 
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PUBLISHED   IN   CONNECTION  WITH  FOREIGN  HOUSES, 

AND  FOR  SALE  AT   REDUCSD  PRICES,  BY 

LITTLE,     BROWN,     &     CO. 

112,  Waihington  Street,  Boston. 


Now  pubUtMng  m  Monthly  Volumes, 
Price  $1.50  each, 
THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVER- 
LEYNOVEI£.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Uni- 
form with  the  Standard  English  Authors.  To  bo 
oompleted  in  twenty-five  volumes,  demy  8vo, 
each  containing  an  entire  novel  or  novels;  with 
frontispiece  and  vignette,  by  the  most  eminent 
artiste.    Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  now  ready. 

JOHNSTON'S  GENERAL  GAZETTEER.  Dic- 
tionary of  Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical;  forming  a  Complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Alexan- 
der Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  Ae,  Thick  8vo, 
cloth,  $5.50. 

THE  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  TO  SHAK- 
SPERE;  being  a  Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Pas- 
sages in  the  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Poet.  By 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke.    Royal  8vo,  $6. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Alexandria 
by  Ootavianus;  comprising  the  History  of  the 
Asiatic  Nations,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Mace- 
donians, and  Carthaginians.  By  B.  G.  Nie- 
bohr.    3  vols.  8vo,  $7. 

QROTE'S  GREECE.  History  of  Greece.  I. 
Legendary  Greece;  n.  Grecian  History  to  the 
Reign  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  Vols.  IX.  and 
X.  just  received.    8vo,  $3  per  vol. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Robert  Gor- 
don Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  edition,  re- 
vised and  greatly  enlarged.    8vo,  $3.50. 

NIEBUHR'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY 
OF  ROME.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  By  B.  G.  Nlebuhr.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmits,  F.R.S.E.  Second 
edition.    3  vols.  8vo.    Portrait.    $5.50. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY,  or  the  Modem 
Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  con- 
sidered as  illustrative  of  Geology.  By  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Eighth  and  en- 
tirely revised  edition.  Illustrated  with  maps, 
plates,  and  woodcuts.    8vo,  $3. 


THE  GERMANIA  OF  TACITUS  ;  with  Ethno- 
logical Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  R.  G. 
Latham,  M.D.  Ac.    8vo,  $3.50. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY, 
or  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  Geological  Monu- 
ments. By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  M.  A.  Ac. 
Fourth  and  entirely  revised  edition.  Illustrated 
with  five  hundred  woodcuts.     8vo,  $2.50. 

THE  GRENVILLE  PAPERS ;  being  the  Corres- 
pondence of  Richard  Grenville,  Earl  Temple, 
E.G.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grenville, 
their  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  William  James  Smith,  Esq.  2  vols. 
8vo,  $8. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  AND  THE  PROVINCES  OF 
THE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA;  from  their  Disco- 
very, and  Conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
Establishment  of  their  Political  Independence. 
By  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  K.C.H.  Ac.  Second 
edition  enlarged,  with  a  new  map  and  illustra- 
tions.   8vo,  $3.50. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.;  with 
Personal  Reminiscences,  by  Mrs.  Bray.  With 
numerous  illustrations  from  his  Works.  Small 
4to,    Portrait.    $5.50. 

INDIA  IN  GREECE,  or  Truth  in  Mythology. 
Containing  the  Sources  of  the  Hellenic  Race, 
the  Colonization  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the 
Wars  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and  the  Bud'BQstie 
Propaganda  in  Greece.  By  E.  Pooooke,  Esq. 
Post  8vo.  Illustrated  by  maps  of  the  Poxgab, 
Cashmir,  and  Northern  Greece. 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  BOTANY;  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
By  J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Fart  I. 
Structural  Botany.  8vo,  with  apwards  of  a 
hundred  illustrations.    $1.50. 

DR.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. A  SmaUer  Classical  Dictionary 
of  Biography,  Mythology,  atid  Ge(^raidxy. 
Abridged  from  the  Larger  Dictionary.  By 
William  Smith,  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  Illnstrated 
by  two  hundred  engravings  on  wood.    $1.75. 
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EDITCI)   DV   CHIBLES   BALI. 


I  H&THANIEL  BAWTHOKHE.* 

'    Mb.  IlAWTnoRVK  prcBpnts  iiimsalf  before  ub 

I    in   tlw   triple  Hsi-cut  of  the  novelist,  bio- 

I    ^nphp.t.   and   politicinn.     [t  ia  not  to   bo 

i^ipected,  even  uf  a  uiuii  or  no  much  ver- 

natlUtj,  tliat  ha  should  appear  quite  su  well 

I    in  each  chanictcr ;  ant)  we  cannot  but  think 

that  it  is  ae  a  novellat  that  he  is  destined 

win  immurbdit;.     However  that  ma;  be, 

nuin  who  prorewes  to  combine  such  va- 

TiPil,  not  tn  snj  conSicCing,  ^1^,  ani)  vfao  ia 

an  prominently  befiire  the  public  in  each  of 

these  depaxtcnents,  is  not  tu  be  despatched 

TCJIh  a  Bourisli  of  the  pen.     If  the  reader 

19  patient  enoa^h  to  f  illoir  us,  we  propose 

tu   take   a   bird'g-eje   view  of  his  vanoua 

publications,  and  to  venture  some  reSectioDS 

upon  hrs  [weulinrities  as  a  writer. 

We  know  Mr.  Hawthorne's  popularity, 
and  we  fullj  belicre  that  he  deserves  it. 
lie  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  living 
vrriCers  of  fiction  in  this  country ;  and,  in 
his  peculiar  vein,  probablj  he  has  no  cuiuvl 
anywhere.  Ue  does  not,  it  is  true,  like 
other  great  novelists, — Fielding  and  Tliacko- 
raj,  Rir  example,  —  present  that  large  view  of 
•ociety  as  it  ia,  which  we  find  in  "  Tom 
Junes  and  "  Pendeanis."  He  prefera  to 
take  a  profound  but  narrow  view  of  some 
□nuaual  phase  uf  men  and  thiogs ;  but,  once 
in  it,  ho  showa  himself  a  master.  From 
his  Trophonian  care,  he  looks  out  upon  the 
fbnus  that  flit  before  him ;  and,  if  we  ro- 
oollect  always  the  place  he  han  selected  for 
observation,  we  must  admit  that  he  portmya 
wliat  he  sees  with  an  amnxing  and  terrible 
fidelity.  AU  his  lanilacapes  are  enveloped 
in  a  aulphurouB  atmosphere  ;  a  blue  light 
fiillows  the  traclnga  I'f  his  pencil,  rev 
mi^n,  even  if  they  nosseiwed  Iiis  extraordi- 
nary powers,  would  lie  able  so  to  isolate 
themselves  from  their  kind,  and  enjoy  so 
fearful  a  aeclumon  from  those  common 
aympathiea  and  thoughts  which  ore  the 
omhirtiag  attendonta  of  their  less-gifted 
fellow-mortals.  Mr.  Hawthorne  must  have 
succeeded  in  dmng  this,  or  he  oould  never 
have  produced  such  stories  as  he  bus. 
There  is  a  something  unearthly  about  all  his 
choructers,  as  if  he  had  been  itropiog  for 
them  in  the  land  of  dreams,  and  conceived 
of  them  while  laboring  under  an  incubus ; 


so  that  tbe  persona«)s  theinsclvea  have 
about  them  a  toueh  of"  chaos  and  ancient 
night " -marc.  Cunsof|uently,  though  they 
an'  paiiiliilly  attractive,  they  liuvo  no  healttl- 
ful  interest :  and,  thoush  they  throw  li^ht 
on  some  of  the  hirking-placea  of  liumanity, 
yot  they  arc  not  correct  represcntatioua  of 
anr  thing  but  the  night-side  of  nature. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  must  be  a  German.  No 
Yankee  or  Englishman  could  ever  invest 
with  80  complete  a  fog  of  m^tary  the  com- 
monest objecU  of  our  daily  experience  ; 
unless,  indeed,  with  the  genuine  Saxon  spirit 
of  encroachment,  he  has  invaded  tbe  rightful 
toititory  of  the  r.eriiians,  who  give  the 
earth  and  sea  to  other  nations,  but  claim 
the  air  for  themselves.  Dickens  has  a  very 
happy  way,  unless  ho  lias  mven  us  too 
much  of  it,  of  making  the  cliairs  wink  at 
each  other,  and  the  tongs  ogle  the  shovel 
round  the  chimney-corner  ;  and  liaving 
chairs  and  tables,  and  the  furniture  gene- 
mlly,  perform  a  series  of  feats  in  ground 
and  lofty  tumbling,  till  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  eierdae,  and  are  not 
startled  at  the  stale  displays  of  our  friends 
the  rappers,  who  have  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  their  noble  science,       ''"  '' 


firehends  the  whole  theory  and  proctice  of 
amiture-moving ;  thereby  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of  our  useful, 
though  rather  degraded,  fellow-citiiens.  We 
may  here  say,  that  we  should  be  the  last  to 
refuse  an  acknowledgment  to  our  friends  tbi) 
rappers,  for  thus  Bul)liming  an  occupation 
hitherto  requiring  only  brute  force,  into  an 
exalted  communion  with  spiritual  beings; 
especially  iia  it  seems  to  be  tbe  only  useful 
result  to  which  their  somewhat  recondite 
science  has  yet  attained.  But,  if  wo  may 
stray  back  from  this  unseasonable  digresaion, 
for  which  we  beg  pardon,  in  this  faculty 
Dickens  is  far  inferior  to  our  author. 

ITius,  in  the  "  House  with  the  Seven 
Gables,"  who  but  Hawthorne  would  con- 
ceive, and  who  hut  he  would  be  able  to 
invest  with  such  a  mysterious  interest,  the 
miserable  fowls  that  lived  in  the  gardeni 
A  cock,  two  hens,  and  a  chicken, —to 
another  man  they  would  have  been  juit 
what  they  were,  —  pecuiiariv  uninteresting, 
"being  lean,  useless,  and  seldom  laying  an 
egg,  —  oHerin^  no  food  cither  to  one's 
stomach  or  his  imagination.  Any  other 
fowls,  who  have  come  down  in  history,  have 
been  famous  either  for  laying  golden  eggs 
or  fur  saving  Rome,  or  at  least  been  notice- 
able for  some  imaginary  virtue  in  the  breed, 
like  those  scraggy  and  tall-less  monsters, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Shanghiu,  who,  in 
these  latter  dava,  deform  the  pictuiesque 
aiipeamnce  of  thf  New  England  born-yard. 
But  in  Hawthorne's  hands,  these  old  Pya- 
cheon  fowls  becorae  mvsteriously  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Pynchoon  fiunily,  and 
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mixed  up  with  its  destiny,  —  symbols  of  the 
life  of  the  old  house,  and  having  all  the 
personal  traits  of  its  old  inhabitant.  They 
are  tutelary  sprites  or  Banshees,  wizened 
and  crack-brained  humorists  on  account  of 
their  solitary  way  of  life,  and  from  sym- 
pathy for  llepzibah,  their  lady-patroness. 
And  think  of  an  itinerant  daguerreotypist 
for  a  hero.  Not  long  since,  chancing  to 
sojourn  in  Cambridg;e  for  some  weeks,  we 
came  across  one  of  these  personages,  who 
made  his  professional  tour  in  a  triumphal 
railroad-car,  or  sort  of  omnibus ;  and,  though 
we  had  several  conversations  with  him,  wo 
could  never  discover,  either  in  the  man  or 
in  the  profession,  any  possibility  of  being 
idealized  into  something  romantic.  He  was 
a  shrewd  and  intelligent  Yankee,  and 
nothing  more,  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  and  a  cast  of  feature  expressively 
protesting  against  the  imposition  of  any 
other  attributes.  We  had  just  read  the 
"  House  with  the  Seven  Gables  ; "  but,  in 
spite  of  all  our  prepossessions  in  his  favor, 
we  found  it  impossible  to  add  to  his  knowing 
Tisage 

«  The  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 

with  which  he  was  so  profusely  enhaloed 
by  Air.  Hawthorne,  who  makes  of  his  man 
quite  a  hero,  and  almost  a  poet  and  a  trans- 
cendental philosopher  to  boot. 

And,  in  his  last  novel,  the  **  Blithcdale 
Romance,"  which  we  have  already  noticed  ;• 
though  he  may  not  select  objects  so  in- 
trinsically mean,  —  still,  whatever  he  does 
take  up,  he  clothes  with  the  same  sombre 
significance.  What  a  meaning  the  rim  of 
gold  on  Westervelt's  teeth  hasi  It  gives 
us  an  immediate  insight  into  bis  character ; 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  his  stick  with 
a  serpent's  head,  we  feel  that  we  understand 
him  thoroughly.  So  the  poor  attenuated 
seamstress,  Priscilla,  is  etherealizcd  into 
such  a  transparent  vision,  that  we  are  half 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  bo  diaphanous. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  wants  dramatic  power, 
or  that  mimic  faculty,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  which  enables  an  author  to  represent 
successfully  the  colloquial  peculiarities  of 
different  classes  of  persons.  All  his  charac- 
ters— men  and  women,  gentle  and  vulgar  — 
talk  in  the  same  strain  of  measured  ele- 
gance. Look  through  any  of  his  dialogues, 
and  it  will  appear  that  his  most  ambitious 
attempts  in  this  way  have  been  failures. 
We  never  could  say  of  remarks  in  any  of  his 
books,  that  they  were  the  peculiar  property 
of  any  of  his  characters;  but  they  might 
apply  nearly  as  well  perhaps  to  all.  Where- 
as we  can  recognize  at  once  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  the  most  trivial  remark    of  the 
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Wellcrs  or  Dick  Swivellor  or  Miss  Sally 
Mth^s.  The  Wellers,  father  an<l  son,  stiimp 
thoir  idiosyncracies  so  unmistakably  on  their 
sayings,  that  we  call  them  Wcllerisms. 
Silas  Foster  seems  at  first  sight  an  excep- 
tion ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing,  eitlier 
in  his  language  or  his  chanicter  to  distin- 
guish him  fronpi  the  vulgar  Sam  Slick  por- 
traitures, which,  whether  correct  or  not,  are 
so  often  given  of  our  New  England  farmers. 
Besides,  this  was  an  evident  effort,  on  the 
author's  part,  to  avoid  a  deficiency  which 
he  knew  of  himself.  But  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded: all  his  characters  have  a  uniform 
style.  He  does  not  drag  down  the  lofty 
ones  by  putting  vulgar  sentiments  into  their 
mouths,  but  he  drags  up  the  common  herd 
to  a  high  table-land  of  conversation,  where 
all  meet  on  an  equality.  He  reverses  the 
old  arrangement  of  high  life  below  stairs 
into  a  sort  of  low  life  up  stairs,  and  realizes 
in  his  books  that  "levelling  upwards'' 
which  numberless  "  thinkers  are  endea- 
voring to  bring  about  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  afl^irs.  But  we  find  this  foretaste 
of  the  good  time  that's  coming  sufficiently 
monotonous  and  unpalatable  to  make  us 
wish  for  no  more  of  it. 

It  has  been  made  a  common  objection  to 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  that  he  has  no  great  pur- 
pose in  his  novels,  no  virtue  to  inculcate,  or 
no  vice  to  expose.  We  are  not  among  the 
number  of  those  who  believe  it  necessary  in 
every  fiction-writer  to  magnify  himself  into 
a  public  censor,  and  never  stoop  to  feed  the 
public  with  entertainment  without  thrust- 
ing some  wholesome  pill  down  their  throats 
at  the  same  time.  Ljttle  good  is  effected  in 
that  way ;  and,  when  the  moral  is  by  itself, 
we  confess  that  we  usually  skip  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  novelist  should  never  forget 
that,  in  proportion  to  his  popularity,  he 
possesses  more  or  less  power  to  elevate  or 
degrade  the  standard  of  the  community ;  and 
that,  for  the  proper  exercise  of  that  power, 
he  is  accountable.  We  do  think  that  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  stories  fail  to  teach  any  good 
lesson.  We  have  seen  a  well-written  criti- 
cism of  **  Blithedale  "  which  styles  it  "  the 
most  brilliant  gem  in  the  Satamc  school  of 
American  literature  ;  "  and,  though  we  con- 
sider that  an  overstatement,  we  must  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  sincere  and  satisfactory 
about  its  tone,  or  that  of  the  other  novels 
which  have  preceded  it.  There  is  some- 
thing defective  in  Hawthorne's  philosophy. 
No  picture  of  life  is  true  which  divests  it  of 
all  that  couleur  de  rose  and  exhilaration 
which  is  felt  in  its  actual  experience.  Life 
in  "  Blithedale  "  was  a  delusion,  yet  it  must 
have  had  its  compensating  delights.  But, 
when  Mr.  Hawthorne  comes  to  dwell  upon 
these,  there  comes  at  the  same  time  some 
cruel  innuendo,  which  goes  to  show  the  dis- 
position to  regard  every  other  phase  of  life 
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as  alike  hollow.  Any  delusion,  provided  it 
he  generous,  is  liarmless  in  comparison  with 
that  chilling  sce{)ticisin  which  underlies  our 
author's  philosophy.  The  wildest  of  these 
schemes,  for  social  amelioration,  indicate 
often  only  an  over-activity  of  some  of  the 
liest  aflections  of  our  common  nature,  and 
are  far  preferable  to  their  utter  abnegation. 
Hawthorne  has  no  real  sympathy  with  men. 
He  doubtless  strives  to  mingle  with  them, 
and  he  obsenes  them  narrowly;  but  it  is 
not  ti8()nc  of  them.  **  Vanity  and  vexation 
*  of  spirit  "  is  the  result  of  his  reflections  and 
the  sum  of  his  teachings. 

There  is  one  other  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  which  we  desire  to  approach 
with  great  delicacy.  We  do  not  recoUect 
to  have  seen  it  noticed  by  any  one  else ;  and 
we  should  prefer  on  the  whole  to  believe 
that  we  are  mistaken,  and  that  it  does  not 
exist.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  tendency  towards 
voluDtuousness,  possibly  coarseness,  indi- 
cateu  by  an  over-coloring  of  his  pictures  of 
physical  beauty,  and  in  other  ways  which 
we  need  not  particularize.  We  do  not  alto- 
gether object  to  a  slight  infusion  of  this  into 
our  literature,  that  it  may  the  more  conform 
to  nature :  at  all  events,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected as  a  necessary  re-action  from  the 
excessive  prudishness  which  has  character- 
ized us  of  late.  Wo  are  as  far  on  one  side 
of  the  true  line  as  the  old  novelists  were  on 
the  other.  But  any  steps  in  this  direction 
must  be  guided  by  a  scrupulous  refinement 
and  a  true  'delicacy.  It  would  have  been 
in  better  taste  for  Hawthorne  to  omit  the 
feverish  speculations  of  Coverdale  the  inva- 
lid upon  the  beauty  of  Zenobia.  In  view  of 
the  connection  between  HoUingsworth  «nd 
Zenobia,  it  was  artistic  but  repulsive  to 
m:ike  him  wound  her  dead  body  in  the  heart 
when  raising  her  from  the  water.  But,  on 
this  subject,  a  mere  hint  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Ilawthome^s  women  are  peculiar, 
and  another  illustration  of  our  position  that 
he  cannot  take  a  broad  and  entire  view  of 
human' nature.  They  are  all  weird,  and  as 
much  a  peculiar  creation  of  Iiis  fancy  as  the 
three  sisters  in  Macbeth  arc  of  Shakspeare's. 
They  arc  not  such  women  as  we  see  and 
know.  They  are  not  our  relations  and 
friends,  and  we  never  fell  in  love  with  such. 
In  truth,  they  are  not  Liveable ;  they  are 
incomprehensible,  and  full  of  mystery.  They 
are  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  They 
would  seem  out  of  place  round  the  fireside, 
and  they  would  not  ornament  the  conven- 
tion. Their  power  over  men  is  of  the  super- 
natural kind :  it  is  the  elvish  attraction  of 
the  witch,  and  not  the  mild  influence  of  the 
Pleiades.  His  old  people  are  worse  than 
his  women.  He  seems  to  have  a  sort  of 
venomous  spite  against  them,  and  to  dwell 
with  a  cruel  delight  on  every  unfortunate 
concomitafit  of  age.     There  is  no  danger 


among  us  of  conceding  too  much  to  those 
who  are  too  infirm  to  enforce  their  claims. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  to  try  to  keep  out  of 
sight  all  those  considerations  whicn  entitle 
them  to  our  veneration.  How  he  loves  to 
linger  over  every  item  that  can  alienate  poor 
Miss  Hepzibah  Pyncheon  from  our  sympa- 
thies, —  **  the  creaking  joints  of  her  stifiened 
knees,"  her  **  shrunken  waist,'*  "  her  rigid 
and  rusty  frame,"  her  **  long  lank  arm,"  and 
her  scowL  It  may  be  that  he  means  to 
excite  our  sympathy  for  her,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repulsive  description  with  which  he 
introduces  her.  But  we  doubt  if  that  be 
really  his  intention.  And  he  has  no  right 
to  recount  these  things  in  such  detail  as 
would  make  any  living  aged  person  recoil, 
and  fancy  himself  an  object  of  ridicule  for 
those  inevitable  accompaniments  of  declin- 
ing years.  There  is  certainly  much  that  is 
lovely  in  a  green  old  age ;  but  we  never 
meet  with  such  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  writ- 
ings. The  instructive  piety  of  the  human 
heart  prompts  us  to  throw  around  old  age 
those  charms  which  make  it  a  pleasant 
object  to  contemplate.  **  I  love  a  cheerfril 
old  man,"  sings  Anacreon ;  **  I  love  a  yoanjg 
dancer ;  but,  when  an  old  man  dances,  his 
hair  may  be  old,  but  his  heart  is  young." 

It  would  be  quite  useless  in  us  to  waste 
the  reader's  time  and  our  own  in  attempting 
to  criticize  **  Twice-told  Tales,"  "  "Sloases 
from  an  Old  Manse,"  and  the  "  Wonder 
Book  for  Children."  They  are  universal 
favorites,  and  deservedly  so.  Wo,  more- 
over, intend  to  notice  but  briefly  his  more 
elaborate  productions. 

When  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "was  announced, 
we  expected,  judging  from  the  character  of 
his  former  works,  some  quaint  delineation  of 
Puritan  life  and  character.  But  the  story 
is  an  awful  probing  into  the  most  forbidden 
regions  of  human  consciousness.  It  is 
gloomy  from  beginning  to  end.  Even  his 
occasional  sprightly  remarks  have  a  ghastly 
tinge.  The  plot  serves  only  to  develop  the 
deep  and  unnatural  revenge  of  ChiUing- 
worth,  so  refined  and  subtle  as  to  make  this 
part  of  the  book  a  metaphysical  curiosity. 
Ck)nnected  with  this  is  the  adulterous  union 
of  his  two  victims,  Hester  and  Dimmesdale. 
The  desperate,  almost  insane,  condition  is 
also  observable,  of  the  minister  who  could 
with  difiiculty  refrain  from  blaspheming  be- 
fore his  deacon,  and  dropping  into  the  tender 
bosom  of  his  maiden  parishioner  '*  a  germ 
of  evil  that  would  be  sure  to  blossom  darkly 
soon,  and  bear  black  fruit  betimes."  And 
the  book  is  demoralizing ;  for  with  his  dia- 
bolic art  he  represents  Hester  and  Dim- 
mesdale, after  seven  years  of  separation, 
speaking  of  their  sin  as  having  **  a  conse- 
cration of  its  own,"  which  they  felt  an(!  had 
not  forgotten.  And  yet  it  has  its  moral  too ; 
for  when  Hester,  meditating  flight  and  a 
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renewal  of  her  crime,  together  with  oblivion 
of  her  former  remorse  and  degradation, 
would  throw  the  scarlet  letter  from  her 
breast,  Pearl,  the  offspring  of  her  guilt,  will 
not  know  her  mother  without  the  symbol  of 
her  shame  upon  her. 

In  the  **  llouso  with  the  Seven  Gables," 
our  author  attempted  something  different 
from  the  "Scarlet  Letter,"  —  less  gloomy 
and  more  modem.  But  the  character  of 
Judge  Pvncheon,  so  respectable  on  the  out- 
side, so  kind  to  his  neighbors,  and  so  useful 
a  citizen,  but  withal  imbued  with  a  sup- 
pressed malignity  which  his  sultry  smile 
could  not  entirely  conceal,  shows  the  artist 
who  delineated  Chillingworth  and  I)im- 
mesdale.  The  death  of  Judge  Pyncheon  is 
unsurpassed  in  fiction.  There  is  a  com- 
pleteness about  the  description ;  every  cir- 
cumstance is  dwelt  upon ;  the  horror  is 
prolonged  by  an  accumulation  of  frightful 
particulars,  to  the  ticking  of  his  watch,  and 
the  Grimalkin  outside  of  tlie  window  watch- 
ing for  the  dead  man  like  a  devil  for  a  hu- 
man soul ;  and  we  feel  with  the  author  that 
**  we  shall  go  mad,  unless  he  stirs,"  until 
Phoebe  enters  the  garden  gate,  and  the 
strange  cat  that  has  been  prowling  under 
the  parlor  window  clambers  over  the  fence, 
and  vanishes. 

In  the  "Blithedale  Romance"  we  may 
mention  what  seem  to  be  two  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  book,  with  both  of  which  we 
are  inclined  to  sympathize.     The  first  is  the 
impracticability    ot    anjr    sudden     radical 
change  in  our  social  condition ;  apd,  though 
he  disclaims  any  such  intention  in  his  pre- 
face, it  is  the  evident  effect  of  his  book. 
The  exhibition  of  the  inherent  weaknesses 
of  any  such  project  is  too  skilful  and  too 
truthful  to  avoid  recognition  under  any  veil 
so  thin,   though   of  course  the  fallacy  is 
not  shown  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 
His  hero  seems  to  have  gone  to  Blithedale 
with  no  settled  convictions  and  no  saneuine 
expectations,  and  to  have  left  it  witii  no 
feeling  of  disappointment,  but  characteristi- 
cally considering  it  as,  like  every  thing  else, 
only  a  new  display  of  human  folly.     The 
second,  perhaps  a  leading  design,  is  to  show 
the  superiority,  at  least  m  attractiveness,  of 
womanly  attributes  in  Priscilla  to  mascu- 
line quaiitieB  in  a  woman  even  like  Zenobia ; 
to  show  the  dangers  of  such  an  irregular 
development  of  the  passions  and  the  intel- 
lect coupled  with  an  improper  ambition.     It 
is  not  oifficult  to  recognize  who  Zenobia 
really  b,  notwithstanding  some  prominent 
differences  in  external  condition,  and  a  skil- 
fully insinuated  disclaimer  in  a  conversation 
between  Coverdale  the  invalid  and  Priscilla. 
There  is  in  Zenobia,  to  be  sure,  wealtli  and 
beauty ;  but  there  is  also  the  same  culture, 
the  same  career  in  magazine  literature,  the 
game  inferiority  of  her  vmting  to  her  con- 


versation, the  siime  ineffectual  aspirations, 
the  same  imperial  control  over  the  minds 
and  actions  of  those  around  her,  the  same 
woman's  weakness  after  all,  and  a  like 
tragic  end. 

Common  to  all  Mr.  Hawthorne's  writings 
is  his  remarkable  and  poetic  beaut}'  of 
style.  His  phrases  are  extremely  felicitous. 
Passages  without  number  occur  throughout 
his  writings  evincing  wonderful  descriptive 
power,  —  his  garden  experiences  in  **  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,"  his  ruml  retreat  in 
the  **  Blithedale  Romance,"  and  last  but 
not  least  in  the  same  book,  the  piggery. 
What  a  happy  expression  is  that  in  the 
**  Scarlet  LetteV  "of  the  voice  and  laugh  of 
a  vigorous  old  custom-house  official,  which 
"  had  nothing  of  the  tremulous  quaver  and 
cackle  of  an  old  man's  utterance,  but  came 
strutting  out  of  his  lungs  like  the  crow  of  a 
cock  or  tlie  blast  of  a  clarion  "  ! 

But  it  is  in  his  last  work  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne appears  as  the  biographer  and  poli- 
tician. Ihe  goixl  democrat  may  now  pur- 
chase for  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  the 
life  of  Gen.  frank.  Pierce,  contained  in  a 
well-written  and  well-printed  volume,  and 
embellished  with  a  portrait.  This  little  book 
has  l>een  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  unjust 
criticism  already.  No  man  can  give  a  good 
reason  why  Mr.  Hawthorne,  being  a  Demo 
crat,  should  not  write  a  life  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  I^esidency  if  he  sees 
fit  so  to  do,  and  knows  any  th^ng  upon  the 
subject.  We  have  seen  a  leading  Whig 
paper  predicting  that  it  will  be  the  death  of 
nis  literary  fame,  and  that  it  is  a  miserable 
affair  in  itself  considered ;  and  a  leading 
Democratic  paper  asserting  that  it  possesses 
every  literary  excellence,  and  is  calculated 
to  add  new  laurels  to  the  crown  of  the  illus- 
trious author.  The  indifferent  reader  knows 
how  much  to  allow  for  any  such  criticisms. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  Democrat  that 
it  is  Mr.  Hawthorne's  best  work,  nor  with 
the  Whig  that  it  will  incapacitate  him  from 
ever  writing  another  good  work,  which  is 
what  must  be  meant  by  saying  that  it  will 
bo  the  death  of  his  literary  fame ;  for,  of 
course,  if  he  continues  to  write  Scarlet  Let- 
ters and  Blithedale  Romances,  the  public 
will  continue  to  read  them  eagerly  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Those  who  predict  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has  killed  himself  by  this  book  are  antici- 
pating a  little  ;  and  those  who  profess  such 
a  profound  regret  and  wonder  that  he  should 
have  been  willing  to  use  his  pen  to  write 
an  electioneering  production,  shut  their 
eves  to  the  motives  upon  which  other  men 
than  Mr.  Hawthorne  act.  Why  should  not 
a  poet  and  novelist  sometimes  act  to  pro- 
mote his  own  interests,  when  he  is  not 
called  on  to  do  any  thing  wrong,  but 
merely  to  chronicle  the  uninteresting  mono- 
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tony  of  a  friend's  life  ?    There  is  nothing  very 
lofty  or  magnificent  in  such  a  labor ;  but  no 
one  pretends  that  writing  the  life  of  General 
Pierce  is  its   own  reward.      If  revolving 
years  should  chance  to  place  before  the  nation 
one  of  our  own  college  classmates,  friend 
or  enemy,  to  receive  the  enlightened  suf- 
frages of  his  countrymen  as  a  candidate  for 
the  l^residency ,  we  confess  that  our  attention 
would  bo  immediately  arrested  to  the  contem- 
plation of  his  virtues,  excluding  every  thing 
else,  with  an  earnestness  and  assiduity  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  with  the  disco- 
very of  much  of  which  we  are  at  present  whol- 
ly ignorant.    If,  then,  there  was  a  snug  little 
office  in  the  Custom  House  or  somewhere  else, 
which  would  suit  ns  exactly,  and  which  we 
were  as  competent  to  fill  as  any  other  man, 
we  feel  sure  that  we  could  not  bo  restrained 
from  giving  the  result  of  our  discoveries  to 
I    the  world,  in  tho  shape  of  a  **  Biography  of 
General  John   Smith,  embellished  with   a 
portrait,   by   his  friend    and    classmate.'* 
The  opponents  of  General  Smith  might  say 
it  would  be  the  death  of  our  literary  repu- 
tation ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  any  such  thing;  and,  if  it  were,  it  would 
bo  the  birth  of  our  incumbency  of  the  snu^ 
little   office    in  the  Custom  House  (which 
would  rise  like  a  phocpix  from  the  ashes  of 
our  reputation) ,  and  that  perhaps  would  be  a 
fiiir  recompense.    It  is  true  that  all  this  goes 
on  the  supposition  of  the  election  of  General 
Smith ;  but  that  is  a  risk  which  all  politi- 
cians must  run. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  certainly  deserves  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
his  somewhat  delicate  task,  —  that  of  wri- 
ting the  life  of  a  prominent  presidential 
candidate,  in  whose  success  be  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  all  the  interest  arising  from 
a  long-continued  intimate  personal  mend- 
ship,  and  cordial  sympathy  in  political 
opinions.  He  has  been  obliged  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  in  additicm  to  all  those 
which  ordinarily  attend  the  writing  the 
biography  of  a  person  still  living,  let  he 
has  contrived  to  make  it  an  interesting 
book,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  rather  a  glowing  eulogy  throughout. 

Considered  as  a  piece  of  biography,  this 
book  has,  of  course,  scarcely  any  value. 
When  time  enough  has  passed  to  allow  the 
affiiirs  of  to-day  to  be  seen  in  their  true 
light,  and  the  political  questions  which 
now  agitate  the  country  having  yielded 
their  place  to  others,  cease  to  engross  the 
attention  of  the  people,  some  impartial  pen 
may  be  called  upon  to  write  the  biography 
of  such  of  the  men  of  the  time  as  have  loft 
names  bchnid  them.  But,  since  we  must 
have  contemporary  biographit's  for  the  cam- 
paign, we  are  glad  that  General  Pierce  has 
mllen  into  the  hands  of  so  accomplished  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Hawthorne. 


Some  newspaper  criticisms  have  styled 
Hawthorne's  **  Life  of  General  Pierce  "  a 
miserable  affair,  no  better  than  the  ordinary 
lives  of  nominees  got  up  for  an  electioneer- 
ing campaign.     But  this  is  an  exaggerated 
statement.     Our  knowledge  of  thisdepart- 
ment  of  literature  is  not  very  extensive ; 
but  we  can  safely  say,  that  it  is  auite  possi- 
ble to  read  the  **  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce  " 
through  to  the  end,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  all  lives  of  nominees;  and,  to 
come  down  to  particulars,  it  is  vastly  more 
entertaining  than  a  certain  "  Life  of  General 
Taylor  "which  we  looked  into  four  years 
ago,  and  of  which  we  retain  an  indistinct 
and  dreary  remembrance.     We  should  like 
to  say  more  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  last  book ; 
but  there  the  languiige  of  eulo^  must  stop. 
But  if  any  one  desires  to  readf  the  life  of 
General  Pierce,  and  finds  it  so  uninteresting 
that  he  cannot  proceed,  we  advise  him  to 
take  in  connection  with  it  the  Introduction 
to  the  *  *  Scarlet  Letter ; ' '  and  we  are  mistaken 
if  he  does  not  find  the  two  together  a  great 
fund,  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  downright 
amusement,  and  philosophical  rcfleotion  on 
tho   difference   between    the    t<jne  of   the 
political  office-holder,  knowing  that  he  is 
turned  out,  and  the  same  servant  of  his 
country  hoping  to  be  turned  in.     We  know 
no  better  means  for  observing  ^he  great  and 
essential  distinction  between  the  Outs  and 
the  Ins.     In  the  latter  case,  the  world  bears 
a  smiling  countenance,  and  his  fellow-men 
are  his  friends  and  countrymen  ;  but,  in  the 
former,  he  will   tell  you   of   **  the  blood- 
thirstiness  that    is  developed  in   the  hour 
of  triumph ;  "  this  **  ugly  tendency  to  grow 
cruel,  merely  because  one  has  the  power  of 
inflicting    harm ; "   this    fierce   and   bitter 
spirit  of  malice  and  revenge,  wliich  will  cut 
off  your  head,  and  then  ignominiously  kick 
it,  &c.  of  which  wo  read  in  the  "  ^Scarlet 
Letter  "  preface. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  we  derived 
from  the  "Life  of  General  Pierce,"  we 
have  one  request  to  make  of  its  author; 
that  when  he  comes  to  be  an  old  man,  and 
employs  his  leisure  in  editing  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  with  notes,  he  will 
omit  the  **  Life  of  General  Pierce  "  (for 
that  will  do  all  its  work  this  year),  but 
insert  every  thing  else  that  ho  has  written. 


KOBTH  BRITISH  CRinCISM  AND  NORTH 
AMERICAN  POETRY. 

The  leading  Britbh  reviews  will  fast  lose 
their  reputation  for  soundness,  accuracy, 
and  depth,  among  sensible  people  in  this 
country  at  least,  if  they  all  fall  into  the 
way  of  giving  such  criticbms  of  American 
writers  as  have  disfigured  the  Westminster, 
and  more  lately  the  North  British.  The 
August  number  of  the  latter  contains  an 


article    upon   American   poetry,   in  which 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Read,  and  Poo  alone 
are  considered ;  the  preference  being  given 
to  Mr.  Henry  Buchanan  Read  as  on  the 
whole  the  best  of  them,  and  thus  of  all 
American  poets.     There  seems  to  be  indeed 
rather  a  leaning  towards  Poe,  whose  **  Ra- 
yen  "  is  quoted  m  full,  and  is  pronounced  a 
"poem  which  will  be  remembered  and  read 
when  nine-tenths  of  the  popular  poets  of  the 
day  shall  be  forgotten,"  and  **one  of  un- 
questionable merit."     We  might  perhaps 
presume  upon  the  probable  ignorance   of 
many  of  our  readers  of  even  the  njime  of 
Read,  so  confined  is  his  reputation  here,  to 
ridicule  the  standard  esUiblished  by  **  the 
intelligent  critics  of  the  North  British  Re- 
view," as  the  writer  of  the  article  styles 
himself  in  the  course  of  it ;  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  a  poet 
whose  lines  really  deserve  a  wider  notoriety 
than  they   have  received,   and  whom  we 
should  be  sorry  to  deprive  of  any  just  degree 
of  praise,  however  extravagantly  and  incon- 
siderately he  may  have  been  lauded  in  this 
article.  .  A  considerable  portion,  about  two- 
fiflhs  of  the  pages  occupied  by  the  article,  isr 
devoted  to  extracts  ;  and  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  editor  of  the  review, 
hard-pressed  for  matter  to  fill  his  number, 
seizea  upon  the  books  of  American  poetiy 
which  he  happened  to  have  at  hand,  and, 
having  culled  from  them  a  choice  selection 
of  pieces,  wrote  his  criticisms  to   connect 
them  afterwards. 

There  are  several  faults  found  in  Longfel- 
low's "  Evangeline,"  the  first  of  which  is  the 
old-figi^hioned  one  of  the  metre ;  real  hexame- 
ters bein^,  according  to  the  writer,  **  next 
to  impossible  in  a  language  like  ours,  which 
owes  nearly  all  its  capacity  for  versification 
to  accent,  and  not  to  quantity. ' '   Next  comes 
the  profusion  of  illustrations,  **  which,  al- 
though they  are  often  striking,  are  seldom 
harmonious,  or  in  keeping  with  the  feeling 
of  the  passage  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced."   Then,  he  says,  Mr.  Longfellow  is 
a  **  Socinian,"  and  there  is  an  "  air  of  un- 
reality about  all  the  portions  of  *  Evange- 
line '  in  which  the  life  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  brought  in  for  artistical  ef- 
fect.   The  inhabitants  of  Grand  Pr^  are  a 
great  deal  too  good."     The  critic  does  not 
inquire  whether  history  confirms  the  poet 
in  assigning  to  the  simple-minded  Acadians 
the  virtue  of  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
religion  as  well  as  possessing  it,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  summarily  pronouncing 
them  "  foolish  "  for  listening  without  laugh- 
ter to  the  doctrines  of  peace  preached  from 
the  lips  of  the  minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  says  with  a  dignity  worthy  a  leading  Bri- 
tish review  that  **  our  pity  for  Gabriel,  the 
betrothed  of  the  fair  maiden  Evangeline,  is 
certsdnly  much  diminished  by  knowing  that 


he  is  one  of  this  congregation  of  spoonies." 
The  word  **  spooney  "  is  not  in  the  diction- 
naries ;  the  standard  of  the  journal  which 
gives  it  currency  forbids  the  supposition  that 
it  is  a  '*  slang  expression  or  a  provincial- 
ism. It  must  be  a  technical  term,  which, 
judging  from  the  context,  would  be  defined 
by  the  editor  of  the  Biglow  papers  as  *'  a 
Christian  who  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  his  great  Master."  We  sup- 
pose the  writer  of  the  article  calls  Mr.  Long- 
fellow a  **  Socinian,"  because  he  himself  is 
very  probably  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  but,  however  they  may  differ  in 
their  notions  ab<^^)ut  the  **  preexistene^j  of 
Christ,"  we  are  not  afiraid  to  have  a  com- 
parison between  tlieir  understiinding  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  teachings  based  upon  the 
m  and  the  criticism  of  the  North  British 


eview. 

If  the  morality  and  religicm  of  the  poet^3 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
their  verses,  we  can  hardly  see  why  the 
writer  should  praise  Poe  so  unreservedly, 
whose  private  habits,  we  imagine,  would 
hardly  bear  so  searching  an  investigation  as 
Mr.  Longfellow's  private  opinions. 

The  critic  then  passes  to  Mr.  Longfellow's 
**  Spanish  Student,"  in  which  he  finds  fault 
in  details  only  with  a  single  stage-direction, 
and  then  to  his  **  Golden  Legend,"  which  is 
summarily  despatched  in  a  few  lines.  lie 
then  comes  to  his  shorter  pieces.  In  criti- 
cizing one  of  these,  **  A  Pssum  of  Life  ;  what 
the  heart  of  the  young  man  said  to  the 
psalmist,"  he  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
psalmist  means  necessarily  David,  and  the 
"young  man"  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  forth- 
with proceeds  to  lecture  the  latter  for  his 
vanity  and  rashness  in  venturing  to  write 
a  psalm  in  opposition  to  David  !  We  never 
imagined  that  Mr.  Longfellow  attempted  any 
such  feat.  "The  young  man"  and  "the 
psalmist  "  are  used  as  general  not  individual 
terms. 

The  summary  of  the  merit  of  "  the  best 
of  the  American  poets  "  which  the  critic 
gives  is,  "that  it  never  rises  to  a  higher 
mark  than  this,  —  that  their  poetry  equals 
first-class  modem  English  poetry  in  its  own 
way;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing  repetitions,  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily imitations,  of  first-rate  original  poe- 
try ;  but  have  never  attained  to  the  produc- 
tion of  first-rate  original  poetry  themselves." 
The  vn'iter  then  process  in  conclusion  to 
"  tlirow  together  a  few  recommendations 
which  it  seems  especially  desirable  that 
American  poets  should  folfow,  if  they  would 
ever  rise  above  their  present  mediocrity," 
and  makes  this  an  excuse  of  introducing 
some  dry  rules  (perhaps  previously  written, 
and  waiting  for  a  good  chance  to  see  the 
light)  for  the  manu&cture  of  poetry,  which 
we  suppose  may  be  all  well  enough    in 
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places  where  poets  have  to  make  their  wares 
to  order  and  by  machinery,  but  which  we 
think  unnecessary  for  those  who  have  com- 
mon sense,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  a  pleasant 
style,  and  a  nice  discrimination,  even  though 
their  efforts  may  be  styled  repetitions.  The 
common-place  remarks  of  the  review,  we 
trust,  will  excuse  us  for  quoting  the  words, 
**  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit.  The  intimation 
of  the  North  British  Review  that  American 
poetry  is  a  repetition  of  first-class  modern 
English  poetry  is  about  equal  in  truth  and 
sense  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  that 
McCormick's  reaper  is  a  copy  of  an  old 
British  machine.  Besides,  it  seems  singular 
that  the  poetiy  of  an  American,  whom  the 
reviewer  distmctly  charges  with  having 
made  Goethe  his  model,  only  equals  first- 
class  modern  English  poetry  in  its  own  way, 
and  is  simply  a  repetition  of  first-rate  origi- 
nal poetry. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  arti- 
cle that  we  might  comment  upon,  particu- 
larly the  unjust  criticisms  upon  Bryant ;  but 
we  forbear  at  present,  as  we  nave  said 
enough  to  give  our  readers  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  nature. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  character  of 
Americiin  poetry  will  not  bo  improved  by 
the  instructions  of  such  masters  as  the 
**  intelligent  critics  of  the  North  British 
Review." 

THEATRICALS  Aim  MTTSIC 

The  Museum  has  still  been  the  resort  of  the 
patrons  of  the  drama  in  Boston  this  week, 
as  last;  and  the  performances  have  been 
well  attended.  The  enga^ment  of  Miss 
Julia  Bennett  has  continued ;  and  her  per- 
sonal charms,  and  sprightly  style  of  acting, 
have  proved  as  attractive  sa  before.  On 
Monday,  the  beautiful  comedy,  **  As  You 
Like  It,"  was  performed,  in  which  Miss 
Bennett's  Rosalind  was,  in  some  respects, 
the  best  impersonation  of  that  part  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  There  should  be  con- 
spicuous in  Rosalind,  a  girlish,  firolicsome 
element,  which  should  not  be  extinguished 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  character ;  and  this 
^liss  Bennett  is  well  Qualified  b^  nature  to 
present,  —  and  she  aid,  charmingly.  On 
Tuesday,  the  piece  was  Colman's  **  Heir 
at  Law,"  in  which  the  heroine's  part. 
Cicely,  is  not  so  well  suited  to  Miss  Bennett 
as   some    others.      The    audience    showed 

treat  admiration  of  Warren's  Dr.  Pangloss ; 
ut  we  wish  he  had  requested  somebody  to 
mark  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the  I^tin 
words  in  that  part,  since  wq  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  pronunciation  of  JEneas  like 
**  Ennius,"  or  desine  like  **  design,"  was 
intended  by  the  author  to  form  part  of  the 
humor  of  the  play  :  his  wit  is  of  a  much 
higher  order.  Madame  Radinski  sung  the 
♦  *  Old  Folks  at  Home"  prettily,  and^with  effect. 


On  Wednesday,  "  As  You  Like  It "  was 
performed  again  with  the  same  success  as 
before.  The  piece  for  Thursday  was  the 
*  *  Lady  of  Lyons . ' '  Throughout  her  engage- 
ment, thus  far,  Miss  Bennett  has  judiciously 
confined  herself  to  these  excellent  comedies, 
which  are  well  suited  to  her  abilities.  **  A 
romantic  drama  of  intense  and  peculiar  inte- 
rest, ' '  in  which  she  will  appear,  is  announced 
as  in  rehearsal. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Elimberly  vnll 
begin  an  engagement  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum on  the  fourth  of  October  next. 

Mrs.  Mowatt,  it  is  rumored,  has  refused 
the  solicitation  of  engigements  both  at  the 
Howard,  and  at  the  New  National  Theatre, 
shortly  to  be  opened. 

The  Germania  Musical  Society  have  is- 
sued their  proposals  for  a  highly  promising 
series  of  concerts  this  winter  at  the  New 
Musical  Hall. 

TWEKTT-FOUB  LIKES. 

TO   

0  LADr  !  yoa  aro  not  the  Bame 

You  were  when  last  we  met ; 
But  the  sunny  joy  of  those  happy  days 

Not  Lean  e'er  forget. 
And,  though  the  oharms  that  bound  me  once 

Have  lost  their  potent  spell, 
Alas  !  the  smiles  you  gave  me  then 

My  memory  keeps  too  well. 

Yes,  lady,  I  would  glad  renew 

Those  happy  by-gone  days, 
When  the  truest  thing  that  I  could  do 

Was  singing  in  your  praise. 
Ilavo  I  then  changed  T    Oh,  no  ;  but  you 

Have  not  the  same  remained  ; 
For  now  you  always  frown  on  me. 

Though  then  to  smile  you  deigned. 

So  I'll  forget  your  present  mood, 

Your  cruel  frowns  forget ; 
Dwell  on  the  smiles  of  former  days. 

And  think  they're  beaming  yet. 
And,  living  only  in  the  past. 

Whene'er  I  hear  your  name, 
I'll  look  back  to  those  happy  times. 

And  wish  you  were  the  same. 

Braintree,  Sept.  11.  NAPOLITAINE. 


8UFEBI0B  SHERBET   OF  SHIBAZ. 

We  observe  by  an  advertisement  that  the 
agents  are  selling  that  remarkable  oriental 
beverage  the  **  Sherbet  of  Shiraz,"  **  much 
superior  to  some  they  have  had  this  sum- 
mer,'' as  we  are  glad  to  hear,  in  pint  bot- 
tles at  a  reduced  price,  "including  bottles." 
Here  is  a  three-fold  gain  to  the  public  :  first, 
better  stuff;  second,  less  cost;  third,  the 
bottles  to  boot,  which  we  should  regard  as 
much  more  valuable  than  their  contents. 
Tlie  advertisement  further  says  that  a  libe- 
ral reduction  is  made  to  those  who  wish  to 
sell  again.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sold 
again,  we  presume,  will  be  expected  to  pay 
I  the  full  pnce. 
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ODD  ininrTEs. 


Many  people  are  fond  of  scheming  modes 
for  the  execution  of  plans  which  they  have 
at  heart,  in  which  they  modestly  disclaim 
the  eflBciency  of  their  own  efforts,  but  attri- 
bute all  hopes  of  success  to  the  exertions  of 
their  friends.  *'I  am  not  the  right  sort  of 
person  to  do  this,"  such  a  man  will  say ; 
**  but  if  I  could  only  persuade  Fixall  to  take 
hold  and  work,  he  has  such  a  way  of  put- 
ting things  through,  and  so  much  influence 
with  our  practical  men,  that  the  enterprise 
could  not  fail  to  succeed."  It  is  singular 
that  they  4o  not  perceive  that  Fixall's  suc- 
cess has  grown  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
engaged  only  in  practicable  projects,  and 
his  influence  has  followed  from  men's  know- 
ledge and  observation  of  this  ;  and  although 
his  reputation  would  perhaps  cause  the 
starting  of  the  new  plan  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  yet  no  skill  could  make 
real  success  out  of  real  failure,  and  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  turn  his  powers  to  the 
execution  of  futile  schemes  suggested  by 
others,  to  the  neglect  of  those  which  suggest 
themselves  to  his  own  good  sense. 

M.  BioNAN,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
laureate  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  prize 
of  poetry,  has  been  replaced  this  season  by 
Madame  Louise  Golet.  The  prize  for  elo- 
quence has  been  bestowed  on  M.  Prevost 
Paradol,  the  son  of  a  once  celebrated  tragic 
actress  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  A  prize  of 
five  thousand  francs  was  given  by  the  aca- 
demy to  a  patois-poet,  M.  Jasmin,  whose 
worts  are  highly  valued  by  those  persons 
who  are  initiated  in  the  southern  dialect  lq 
which  they  are  written.  He  is  a  barber, 
and  his  verses  have  had  much  notoriety. 

The  first  prize  for  the  most  distinguished 
instance  of  virtue  discovered  in  France, 
three  thousand  francs  in  value,  was  awarded 
to  an  aged  woman  at  Valenciennes,  who, 
for  forty  years,  has  devoted  her  life  and 
strength  to  the  support  of  a  family  of 
fallen  fortune,  in  which,  for  twenty-three 
years  previously,  she  had  been  a  hired 
servant.  A  second  prize,  of  the  same 
value,  was  granted  to  Paul  Dunez,  a  slave 
on  a  plantation  in  Cayenne,  who  remained 
in  voluntary  servitude  to  his  former  mis- 
tress, after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
consequent  upon  the  revolution  of  1848. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day"  by  the  new 
law,  which  will  go  into  effect  on  the  30th 
inst. ,  as  we  understand  it,  will  be  twenty- 
six  cents  a  year  to  places  within  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  or  thirteen  cents  if  paid 
in  advance ;  and  double  these  rates  to  places 
without  the  state.  To  post-oflBces  in  Chel- 
sea, North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,  there 
will  be,  as  at  present,  no  charge  for  postage. 


We  do  not  doubt  that  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  recently  happened  in  at  Cot- 
ton's store  in  Boston  have  been  as  much 
pleased  as  we  have  been  with  a  beautiful 
bust,  called  **  Hesper,"  executed  in  marble 
by  Miss  Ilosmer,  of  Watertown.  The  head 
is  finely  proportioned,  the  face  expressive, 
and  the  features  delicate.  Below,  a  crescent 
suggests  the  name  of  the  image.  Such  ex- 
cellence in  an  amateur  artist,  with  the  little 
experience  Miss  Hosmer  has  yet  had,  gives 
much  promise  for  the  future.  We  under- 
stand that  this  bust  has  been  presented  by 
the  artist  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  affection 
to  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  daughters  of 
Boston. 

LITEBABY  NOTES. 


We  have  been  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  W. 
W.  Clapp,  Jr.,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
papers  giving  a  history  of  theatricals  in 
boston  from  the  earliest  times,  which  he  in- 
tends to  pulilish  in  course  in  his  paper,  the 
Gazette,  beginning  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. We  have  no  doubt  that  thev  will 
prove  both  entertaining  and  valuable ;  the 
former  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Clapp's  ability  to  present  it  in  an  at- 
tractive form  ;  the  latter  from  the  want  of 
any  other  record  covering  the  same  ground 
(the  parts  relating  to  Boston  of  **  Dun  lap's 
History  of  the  American  Stage  "  being  quite 
meagre),  and  the  care  and  research  with 
wliich  this  has  been  compiled.  Our  good 
city  of  Boston  was  for  many  years  the  lead- 
ing place  in  this  country  as  regards  thea- 
trical matters ;  and  if  it  is  now  surpassed 
by  any  other  city  in  the  mere  numDcr  of 
theatres,  yet  the  nice  discrimination  and 
just  appreciation  of  Boston  audiences  are 
still  characteristic.  A  true  record  of  Bos- 
ton theatricals,  embracing  the  names  and 
success  of  the  managers,  actors,  and  actres- 
ses who  have  been  here,  with  the  incidents 
of  their  performances,  in  addition  to  its  local 
interest,  will  thus  be  to  some  extent  a  re- 
view of  the  stage  for  the  past  century. 

Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields,  of  this 
city,  have  in  preparation  several  new  books, 
the  names  of  which  have  an  interesting 
look :  —  "  The  Boy  Hunters,"  by  Capt. 
Mayne  Reid,  the  author  of  the  **  Desert 
Home,"  a  pleasant  story  on  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  plan,  reprinted  also  by  them,  and 
which  we  have  already  noticed  ;  **  Chamois 
Hunting  in  the  Mountains  of  Bavaria ; " 
"  English  Tales  and  Sketches,"  by  Mrs. 
Crosland  ;  and  **  Pilgrimages  to  English 
Shrines,"  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

**The  cry  is,  still  they  come."  We  are 
almost  tired  of  chronicling  the  announce- 
ments of  beoks  for  the  publication  of  which 
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the  unprecedented  success  of  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  '  has  to  answer.  This  week  we 
have  one,  however,  which  was  projected  and 
arranged,  it  is  said,  before  the  appearance 
of  that  popular  work.  T.  B.  PtrERSox, 
Philadelj)hia,  has  in  preparation  **  Cabin  and 
Parlor,  or.  Slaves  and  Masters,"  by  J. 
Thornton-  Randolph.  Though  wc  can  hard- 
ly think  with  the  publisher  that  this  book 
will  gain  a  popularity  equal  to  that  of 
**  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin,"  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  extensively  sought  for,  and 
eagerly  read. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  Boston, 
will  publish  shortly,  in  this  country,  in 
connection  with  the  London  publishers,  and 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  there, 
the  Life  of  the  late  Thomas  Moore,  edited 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  for  which  the  world 
of  literature  is  anxiously  awaiting.  It  will 
make  eight  volumes,  post  octavo. 

The  New  York  trade  sales,  which  wore 
begun  upon  the  Gth  inst.,  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  have  been 
very  largtjly  attended,  and  a  large  amount 
of  sales  has  Ixieu  effected.  Very  many  of 
the  invoices,  we  understand,  have  been 
duplicated.  The  sales  of  stationary  are 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  those  of 
books,  in  an  adjoining  room  :  this  plan,  we 
believe,  proves  successful  and  convenient. 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Auley,  Charlotte.  Influence.  A  Moral  Tale. 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cts.  W.  S.  Martien,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Cheever,  Henry  T.  Voices  of  Natoro  to  the  Soul 
of  Man.  12mo»  cloth,  $1.25.  C.  Scribner, 
New  York. 

Garke,  A.  B.  Travels  in  Mexico  and  California. 
Wright  A  Hasty,  Boston. 

Ellet,  Mrs.  Pioneer  Women  of  the  West.  12nio, 
cloth,  $1.25.     C.  Scribner,  New  York. 

Eclipse  of  Faith,  The.  A  Visit  to  a  Religious 
Skeptic.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25.  Crosby,  Nichols, 
A  Co.  Boston. 

Guernsey,  A.  H.  Anna  Hammer.  Paper,  25  cts. 
Harf>er  A  Brothers,  New  York. 

Hale,  Sarah  J.  The  New  Book  of  Cookery.  Il- 
lustrated, 12mo,  cloth,  $1.  U.  Long  A  Brother, 
New  York. 

Heads  and  Hearts.  Paper,  50  cts.  Dewitt  A 
Davenport,  New  Y'ork. 

Honan,  M.  B.  Personal  Adventures  of  Our  Cor- 
respondent In  Italy.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.  Harper 
A  Brothers,  New  York. 

Life  of  Henrietta  Sontag.  Paper,  25  cts.  Stringer 
A  Townsend,  New  York. 

Rogers,  E.  C.  Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Agents. 
No.  1,  paper,  25  cts.     Redding  A  Co.  Boston. 

Saroni,  Herman  8.  Musical  Vade-Mecum.  Ma- 
son A  Law,  New  York. 

Spier's  A  Surrenne*s  French  and  English  Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary,  revised  by  G.  P.  Quackenbos. 
D.  Appleton  A  Co.  New  York.    $5. 

Ware,  Wm.  Lectures  on  Washington  AUston. 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cents.  Phillips,  Sampson,  A 
Co.  Boston. 


**  THOSE  HOODS  UIOLIES.'* 

We  have  seen  a  veritable  **ugly'*  of  the 
style  immortalized  l)y  Thackeray  in  the 
**Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine."  We  pre- 
sume our  readers  rememl)er  the  sweet 
manner  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  Miss 
Kicklebury  said  to  Captain  Ilicks,  one  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  travellers,  **  We  call  those 
hoods  ugiies;*^  and  how  lovely  «''♦'  is  re- 
ported to  have  apr>eared  as  she  said  the 
words.  As  the  **  latest  fashion"  in  Ame- 
rica (we  have  Mr.  Bristed's  authority  for 
the  statement,  and  about  such  a  matter  he 
must  know)  is  always  an  exact  copy  of  that 
of  Europe  a  year  or  two  J>efore,  the  *'  ugly  " 
has  just  reached  us  ;  and  we  have  seen  one, 
att(!8ted  to  Ik?  genuine  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  a  travelled  lady,  and  the  wood- 
cuts in  the  Enjjlish  edition  of  the  "  Kickle- 
burys."  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Buckingham 
would  like  it,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
propriety  of  the  name  ;  but  the  thing  !  A 
chaise-top  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  u 
buggy- wagon,  and  green  blinkers  are  ex- 
cellent things  for  the  inmates  of  a  blind 
asylum ;  but  such  an  excrescence  as  an 
**  uglv  "  over  the  face  of  a  pretty  girl  is 
atrocious.  We  say  this,  altTiough  wo  have 
setm  the  thing  worn  by  a  head  as  beau- 
tiful, and  defended  by  lips  as  charming,  as 
those  which  introduced  it  to  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's hero.  The  object  of  the  contrivance 
is  said  to  be  the  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays  ; 
but,  if  this  is  to  be  done  so  completely  as 
to  withdraw  the  face  wholly  from  the  ad- 
miring gaze  of  the  fair  one's  companion, 
we  submit  that  a  Turkish  murlin  would 
answer  the  puri)08e  quite  as  efl'ectually,  and 
be  more  picturesque  than  an  *'  ngly»"  i^ 
there  can  be  any  comparison  with  a  tiling 
absolutely  hideous. 

The  passage  in  the  "  Kickleburys  on  the 
Jilhine,''  in  which  the  **  ugly  "  is  introduced, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

*'  The  conversaticm  growing  powerfully 
intellectual  under  Mrs.  Milliken,  poor 
Uicks  naturally  became  uneasy,  and  put  an 
end  to  literature  by  admiring  the  ladies' 
head-dresses,  —  *  (Jab-heads,  ho<x]s,  what 
do  you  call  'em  V  he  asked  of  Miss  Kickle- 
bury. Indeed,  she  and  her  sister  wore  a 
couple  of  those  blue  silk  over-bonnets, 
which  have  lately  l)ecome  the  fashion,  and 
which  I  never  should  have  mentioned,  but 
for  the  young  lady's  reply. 

"  *  Those  hoods  ! '  she  sjiid, '  toe  call  those 
lioods  uglies!  Captain  Hicks.'  " 

**  Oh,  how  pretty  she  looked  as  she  said 
it!  The  blue  eyes  looked  up  under  the 
blue  hood  so  archly  and  gaily ;  ever  so 
many  dimples  began  playing  about  her  face  ; 
her  little  voice  rang  so  fresh  and  sweet, 
that  a  heart  which  has  never  loved  a  tree  or 
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flower,  but  the  vegetable  in  question,  was 
sure  to  perish, —  a  heart  worn  down  and 
sickened  by  repeated  disappointment,  mock- 
ery, faithlessness,  — a  heart  whereof  despair 
is  an  accustomed  tenant,  and  in  whose 
desolate  and  lonely  depths  dwells  an  abiding 
gloom,  began  to  throb  once  more,  —  began 
to  beckon  Hope  from  the  window,  —  began 
to  admit  sunshine,  —  began  to  —  Oh  Folly, 
Folly!  Oh  Fanny!  Oh  Miss  K.,  how 
lovely  you  looked  as  you  said,  *  We  call 
those  hoods  Uglies ' !     tJgly,  indeed  !  " 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 
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Daniel  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries. 
By  Charles  W.  March.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner. 

This  is  a  fourth  edition  of  the  book,  so  much 
read  and  praised,  under  the  less  suitable 
name  of  **  Reminiscences  of  Congress." 
Mr.  March  had  a  good  subject;  and  his 
style  of  writing  is  generally  lively,  clear,  and 
elegant.  With  these  advantages,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  he  had  not  written 
an  excellent  book.  Some  of  the  chapters, 
—  for  instance  the  sixth,  which  contains  a 
'*  descriptive  narrative  "  of  Mr.  Webster's 
second  sjMjech  in  reply  to  Col.  Hayne, — 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  without  a  deep  and 
engrossing  interest.  Mr.  March  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  facts  and  incidents  in 
the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Webster,  which 
not  only  add  a  value  to  his  book  in  the  eyes 
of  tlio  many  admirers  of  that  great  states- 
man, but  render  it  an  important  document 
of  contemporary  history,  valuable  as  ma- 
terial for  future  biographers  and  historians. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition. 

Haoar.  a  Story  of  To-day.  By  Alice  Ca- 
rey, author  of  "  Clovernook,"  &c.  New 
York:  Redfield. 

Alice  Carey  was  first  known  to  the  public 
by  a  volume  of  poems  published  by  herself 
and  her  sister  Phoebe,  and  since  by  another 
volume  of  poems  and  the  **  Romance  of 
Clovernook.  She  is  a  writer  of  consider- 
able power,  and  some  of  her  descriptions 
are  striking  and  agreeable.  The  tone  of  her 
book  is  not  very  pleasant,  though  the  story 
creates  an  interest  which  is  not  satisfied  till 
the  whole  is  rcivd.  The  plot  is  a  painful 
one,  and  the  reader  can  hardly  excuse  Miss 
Carey  for  having  made  her  villain  a  wicked 
clergyman.  Characters  of  this  description, 
if  they  are  ever  met  with,  are  not  certainly 
so  plentiful  among  ministers  as  to  have  made 
it  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  that  profession 
for  the  villain  to  point  her  moral.  An  old 
English  writer,  quoted  by  Miss  Hannah  More, 
says,  **  A  man  must  leave  off  praying,  or  he 
must  leave  off  sinning :  he  cannot  continue  to 
do  boia."    T»ie  auiiiot  of  "  Ilagar  "  makes 


her  nunister  pray  both  in  public  and  private 
with  the  greatest  fervor,  lead  crowds  by  his 
eloquence  and  devotion,  and  waken  the 
most  hardened  to  repentance,  while  his 
own  heart  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  he  is 
going  on  in  a  course  of  the  most  hardened 
villany.  Miss  Carey  says  the  principal  in- 
cident in  the  story  is  founded  on  a  tradition 
once  familiar  in  Clovernook.  If  such  things 
ever  happened,  they  were  better  forgotten. 
One  feels  regret  that  the  author  should  not 
have  taken  for  her  theme  something  more 
agreeable,  since  the  talent  displayed  in  this 
book,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
the  subject,  gives  proof  that  with  the  right 
materials,  and  her  views  of  life  a  little 
brightened.  Miss  Carey  might  write  a  ro- 
mance which  would  be  read  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  be  indeed  a  recreation  to  tired 
minds  and  bodies. 

AEBOKAUTIC  DISCOVEBIES. 

Fewer  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
science  of  meteorology,  from  the  observa- 
tions of  aeronautic  aSventurers,  than  from 
the  number  of  such  voyages  might  perhaps 
have  been  reasonably  expected.  A  number 
of  scientific  gentlemen  in  London  have 
made  arrangements,  with  the  eflBcient  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Green,  the  proprietor  of 
the  great  Nassau  balloon,  to  institute  a 
series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  of  sup- 
plying this  deficiency.  On  the  17th  of 
August  last  they  made  their  first  ascent, 
for  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries ;  some 
of  the  results  of  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  public  by  Mr.  John  Welsh, 
of  the  Kew  Observatory. 

Mr.  Green's  balloon  having  been  inflated 
at  the  Vauxhall  Gas-works,  and  the  scien- 
tific gentlemen  ha\ing  embarked  with  such 
instruments  as  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
posed observations,  the  ascent  began  at 
thirteen  minutes  before  five  o'clock  in  the 
aflernoon,  and  they  continued  to  ascend  for 
a  period  of  fifty-three  minutes ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  they  had  reached  an 
elevation,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  of 
19,500  feet  from  the  earth.  The  tempe- 
rature, which,  when  they  left  Vauxhidl, 
was  at  72"  of  Fahrenheit,  had  fallen  to  7^. 
The  observers  experienced  little  incon- 
venience from  the  rarefied  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  on  the  paft  of  3Ir. 
Welsh,  was  limited  to  a  slight  oppression 
about  the  ears  and  temples,  with  no  diffi- 
culty in  breathing ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  NickUn,  to  a  slight  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing before  he  reached  the  greatest  height, 
and  which  ceased  before  they  began  to 
descend.  From  the  earth  the  sky  was 
partially  covered  with  clouds.  They  passed 
through  three  strata,  —  the  first  at  a  height 
of  about  half  a  mile  ;  the  second  at  about 
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two  miles  and  a  half;  and  the  third,  con- 
sisting of  cirro-stratus  and  cirro-cumuli, 
above  them,  at  the  greatest  elevation. 
Near  the  highest  point  of  their  course, 
they  saw  small  star-shaped  crystals  of  snow, 
apjvarcntly  falling,  though  their  apparent 
motion  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
upward  motion  of  the  balloon.  Observa- 
tions of  the  thermometer,  hygrometer,  and 
barometer,  were  taken  at  very  short  inter- 
vals durinj^  the  ascent,  and  during  the  first 
portion  of  the  descent,  until  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
instruments.  Specimens  of  the  air,  at 
different  elevations,  were  taken  for  analysis. 
The  descent  was  accomplished  with  much 
ease,  at  about  twenty-five  minutes  past  five  ; 
and  the  balloon  was  secured  with  little 
trouble  near  the  village  of  Swavesey,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  about  sixty  miles  north  of 
London.  This  distance  was  passed  over  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  showing  that  an 
immense  mass  of  air  was  moving  rapidly 
from  the  south.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  a  strong  southerly  wind  pre- 
vailed throughout  this  county.  The  sun 
was  obscured  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  period.  A  thunder-storm  broke  out  in 
the  evening,  no  indications  of  which  were 
visible  during  the  voyage,  with  the  exception 
of  a  shower  at  some  distance. 

K£W  JEBSEY  HISTOBICAL  SOCIETT. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society  at  New  Brunsvnck,  N.  J. 
was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  The  number  of 
members,  after  making  the  necessary  de- 
ductions and  alterations,  was  reported  as 
330  resident,  70  corresponding,  and  42 
honorary.  A  balance  of  ;f260.42  was  re- 
ported m  the  treasury.  Several  donations 
were  made,  some  of  them  of  much  value  to 
the  historian  and  antiquarian.  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Veghte,  of  Rari tan,  presented  the  New 
York  Observer  firom  its  beginning,  twenty- 
two  years  ago ;  there  being  but  four  papers 
missing.  From  Mr.  Isaac  G.  Farlee  was 
received  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of 
Samuel  Newman's  Concordance  of  the  Bible, 
—  the  third  concordance  compiled  in  the 
English  language,  and  fiur  superior  to  its 
pr^ecessors,  —  printed  in  1658.  Mr.  New- 
man was  pdBtor  of  the  church  in  Rehoboth 
from  1644  to  1663. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Baldwin,  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
and  the  cost  of  erecting  a  fire-proof  buila- 
ing  for  the  accommodation  of  tne  Society's 
library  and  property,  reported,  in  substance, 
that  the  requisite  mauiries  had  been  made, 
and  that  a  suitable  lot  and  edifice  could  be 
secured  for  about  eight  thousand  dollars. 
The  Committee  thought  they  could  not  too 
earnestly  press  upon  the  Society  the  im- 


portance to  its  interests  of  the  erection  of 
this  building.  It  is  essential  to  its  pro- 
sperity ;  for  if  a  fire  were  to  destroy  to  any 
extent  the  collections  already  made,  it 
would  materially  dampen  the  ardor  and 
discourage  the  hopes  of  those  engaged  in 
furthering  its  objects  ;  while  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event  deters  some  from  making 
deposits  with  the  Society  themselves,  or 
urging  such  a  course  upon  others.  They 
entertained  no  doubts  that  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  would  at  once  place  the 
society  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  enlist  in 
its  service  a  more  ardent  and  active  sym- 
pathy than  could  be  expected  under  other 
circumstances.  The  Committee  was,  ac- 
cordingly, enlarged  ;  and  was  authorized  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  procure  subscrij)tions 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  ;  and  to  pur- 
chase the  site  in  case  a  sufficient  sum  be 
raised  before  the  next  meeting,  and  report 
the  fact,  with  a  plan  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
Trenton,  in  conformity  with  the  by-laws, 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  January  next. 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY. 

PROM    THE    NOTE-BOOK    OP   A   TRAVELLER. 

TRANSLATED    FOR    "TO-DAY,"    FROM    THE   GERMAN 
OF  C.    SPINDLER. 

Ix  the  South  of  our  German  fatherland,  the 
old  and  worthy  custom  of  decorating,  on  the 
first  and  second  days  of  November,  with  gar- 
lands and  lamps  the  tombs  in  the  Catholic 
churchyards,  still  prevails,  —  a  touching  to- 
ken of  respect  j>repared  by  the  mourning 
and  sunivmg  for  their  departed  relatives 
and  friends.  On  those  days,  the  population 
of  the  city  pour  out  to  the  cemetery  (well 
named  in  German  God- a  acre),  and  view 
with  sad  recollections  and  joyful  hopes  for 
the  future  the  ornamented  monuments,  and 
join  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  priests  as 
they  scatter  the  holy  water  upon  the  graves, 
ancl  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  Death  crowned  with  flowers, 
the  lamps  and  the  torches  become  to  the 
friendly  teacher  the  symbols  of  eternal  light, 
and  the  passage  from  the  harvest  and  sum- 
nier  joys  to  the  silent  winter  is  suitably 
ushered  in  by  this  celebration.  It  is  no- 
where performed  in  a  more  pleasing  man- 
ner than  at  Munich.  On  the  morning  of 
All  Saints'  Day,  families  visit  the  resting 
place  of  their  loved  ones,  ordering,  adorning, 
praying  with  faith  and  hope,  sighing  in  sad 
rememorance.  These  hours  alone  belong  to 
the  feelings  of  the  soul;  for  at  noon  the 
gates  of  the  cemetery  are  open  to  the  mul- 
titude. If  not  particularly  interested,  yet 
not  the  less  reverently,  do  they  press  there, 
walking   thiouga    tne  well-sown    garden. 
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Few  mourning  dresses  are  to  be  seen  there. 
Light  and  life,  friendly  flowers  and  plants, 
give  life  to  the  graves  ;  cypresses  and  weep- 
ing willows  wave  in  the  breeze  ;  and,  if  any 
thing  brings  to  mind  death  in  ita  naked- 
ness, the  death  we  fear,  it  is  the  inanimate 
forms  of  the  hired  men  and  women,  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  graves,  standing  near 
the  mounds  to  protect  the  lights  ana  flow- 
ers, to  replace  mechanically  the  flower 
garlands,  and  gaze  stupidly  and  indifferently 
on  the  imposing  spectacle,  rejoicing  at  the 
evening  hour  when  the  promised  reward 
will  be  paid  them.  At  noon  on  the  second 
day,  however,  these  offensive  figures  leave 
the  garden  of  the  dead ;  but  they  take  with 
them  the  flowers  and  the  lights,  and  the 
celebration  is  ended.  The  colored  glass 
globes  are  hung  up  again  at  home,  and  the 
pots  of  flowers  go  back  from  the  graves  of 
the  departed  to  the  green-house  of  the 
gardener,  or  to  the  counter  of  the  dress- 
maker, or  to  the  boudoir  of  the  fair  maiden. 
Such  is  life ! 

About  this  I  have  a  story.  I  was  once 
present  at  this  festival  of  the  departed,  and 
had  just  taken  leave  of  a  mound,  which  had 
been  moistened  with  the  tears  of  a  nume- 
rous family,  and  had  wandered  into  another 
part  of  the  ground,  where  there  were  few 
persons  walking,  and  few  engaged  in  prayer. 
Suddenly  I  met  a  friend  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  many  years.  Our  salutation  was 
short  but  affectionate  ;  and  my  next  question, 
**  What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  bride  sleep 
here?  '*  He  shook  his  head,  and  answered, 
**  A  maiden  rests  here  who  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  sank  into  the  grave,  whom  I  have 
never  known,  and  who  yet  is  my  bitter  ene- 
my, and  has  destroyed  the  repose  of  my 
life.     Sit  down  on  this  mound,  and  listen. 

**  Several  years  since,  my  business  led  me 
to  this  city  just  at  this  season,  and  I  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony  which  wo  now  see. 
But  then  this  mound  was  still  fresh,  and  as 
lavishly  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  as  it  is  now  barren  of  them.  A 
mother's  love  and  a  mother's  grief  had 
adorned  it  with  roses  and  asterg ;  but  love 
and  grief  soon  laid  the  faithful  mother  by 
the  side  of  the  daughter.  To-day  few  think 
of  the  fair  departed  :  but  then  the  whole  city 
was  speaking  of  her,  and  I,  a  stranger,  was 
led  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  grave,  and  ven- 
tured, by  way  of  memorial,  to  pluck  one  of 
the  roses  which  were  blooming  on  her  rest- 
ing place.  I  stole  the  flower,  and  hastened, 
wearing  it  on  my  heart,  to  the  gate.  There 
my  eye  fell  on  the  toucliing,  simple,  and  af- 
fecting inscription,  *  Respect  the  property 
of  the  dejid.'  I  shuddered  involuntarily, 
aware  of  ray  theft ;  and  the  pious  faith  of 
my  childhood  was  so  strong  within  me  that 
I  was  greatly  disposed  to  carry  the  rose 
back  to  the  place  from  which  I  had  taken 


it.  Oh  that  I  had  done  so!  But  false 
shame  was  more  powerful,  and  a  kind  of 
free-thinking  prevailed  over  my  childish 
impulse.  I  went  home,  enjoyed  for  a  few 
moments  the  singular  splendor  of  the  beau- 
tiful flower  which  seemed  not  to  have  sprung 
from  the  green-house,  but  the  banks  of  the 
Arno.  I  placed  it  carefully  in  a  glass  of 
water,  and  went  from  my  hotel  to  visit  some 
friends.  The  evening  was  spent  gaily  ;  and 
I  returned  late  at  niglit  to  my  lodgings,  and 
soon  fell  iisleep,  thinking  of  pleasant  jests 
and  merry  toasts.  But  my  gay  dreams  soon 
vanished  ;  and  lightly  and  sadly,  as  if  in  a 
magic  lantern,  the  spectacle  of  the  cere- 
mony of  All  Souls  came  before  me,  —  the 
grave  at  which  I  had  stood,  the  flower-bed 
covered  as  with  a  black  veil ;  and  in  my 
dream  I  again  took  the  rose,  and  fled  from 
the  cemetery  followed  by  owls,  and  threw 
myself  at  my  lodgings  exhausted  on  my  bed. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  fair  form, 
robed  in  white,  floated  near  my  bed  ;  and  1 
shuddering  knew  her  to  be  the  girl  on 
whose  property  I  had  trespassed.  I  trembled 
with  horror.  *  Where  is  my  rose  ?  *  said  the 
spectre  with  an  inexpressible  sorrow;  and  her 
features,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  assumed 
a  threatening  expression.  *  W^hat  have  I 
done  to  you,  that  you  should  rob  me?  Do 
you  thus  respect  the  property  of  the  dead  ? 
Where  is  my  rose  ? '  Incapable  of  answer- 
ing a  word,  I  stretched  out  my  arm,  and 
pointed  to  the  window,  and  showed  her  the 
rose  standing  in  the  cool  water.  The  form 
beckoned  me  to  rise,  drew  me  with  a  fearful 

Fower  to  the  flower,  which  I  took ;  and  then 
was  borne  through  the  window,  the  cold 
night  air  over  the  city,  to  the  cemetery, 
and  to  her  grave.  All  was  bare  about  it; 
no  human  voice  was  heard ;  but  flowers  and 
lights  were  everywhere  about.  The  maid- 
en's mound  alone  was  dark,  deserted  ;  and 
no  flower  bloomed  upon  it.  At  a  motion 
of  the  figure,  I  bent  ooediently  over  the  dry 
earth,  and  planted  the  rose.  Immediately 
the  mound  all  around  became  like  a  tulip- 
bed,  all  dazzling  with  its  varied  colors  ;  the 
stars  came  out,  and  all  the  new  flowers 
sprung  up.  *  This  is  right,'  said  the  figure 
heavily.  *  But  now  you  are  mine.'  The 
mound  opened,  and  gaped  on  me  ;  and  I  felt 
myself  irresistibly  draAvn  down .  The  whole 
weight  of  the  earth  pressed  upon  me.  Over- 
come with  terror,  stifled  by  the  embrace  of 
the  spectre,  I  moved  away,  and  —  then 
woke,  and  found  myself  in  broad  daylight 
in  my  bed,  and  took  it  all,  heavily  breathing, 
as  I  found  myself,  for  a  dream.  But,  as 
this  dream  became  still  more  vivid  to  my 
memory  as  I  awoke,  I  arose  to  convince 
myself  that  I  had  actually  only  been  dream- 
ing, and  hastened  to  the  window  to  look  at 
the  rose  and  breathe  its  perfume.  I  found 
it  gone.     The  glass  stood  there  empty,  the 
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window  waa  shut  close,  the  door  locked 
fast,  and  every  inquiry  for  the  flower  was 
fruitless.  No  one  had  seen  it,  no  one  had 
taken  it  away  ;  and  I  was  forced  to  conceal 
my  trouble,  that  I  might  not  be  laughed  at 
by  the  superstitious,  and  blamed  by  the  cre- 
dulous. But  ever  since  then  has  my  peace 
departed ;  and  I  await  from  hour  to  hour  for 
my  unforgiving  enemy,  who  will  claim  me, 
and  punish  me  for  the  crime  which  I  com- 
mitted at  her  grave." 

I  naturally  did  all  I  could  to  dispel  the 
melancholy  thoughts  of  my  friend,  and  to 
combat   his    fears.      Deeply-rooted   preju- 
dices are  not  easily  eradicated.     I  begged 
him  t()  go  into  cheerful  company.     It  was 
in  vain  :  he  had  abjured  society,  he  said, 
for  years.     I  urged  him  to  go  with  me  to  a 
concert :  it  vexed  him.     At  last  I  reraem- 
>»ered  that,  at  the  house  of  a  modest  trades- 
man, there  was  to  be  this  very  evening  a 
little  festival,  to  which  I  had  been  bidden. 
The  man  had  had  some  business  with  me 
formerly;    had  served  me  very  faithfully, 
and  had  invited  me  some  days  since  to  his 
marriage  with  a  young  woman  of  humble 
station.     This  was  the  very  hour  in  which 
fiiy  brave  Werner  was  to  be  made  happy. 
I  carried  my  friend  to  the  frugal  supper  of 
these  brave  people,  and  to  the  patnarchal 
table,   where    the  old  mother  of  Werner 
presided  as  a  household  goddess.     Here  mv 
friend  for  an  hour  became  quite  cheerful, 
till  the  dark  spirit  ag;iin  came  over  him ; 
and  he,  hardly  oidding  any  adieu,  ran  away 
to  bury  his  sadness  in  his  hot^l.     Werner 
and  his  family  inquired  kindly  the  reason 
of  this  sadness  ;  and  I  answered,  **  I  will 
not  mar  the  gaiety  of  this  marriage-feast 
by  giving  the  exact  reason  of  this  melan- 
choly.*'    To   divert   the    curiosity  of  the 
ladies,  Werner  requested   his   fair  young 
bride  to  show  me  the  beautiful  bridal- wTcath 
which   she  wore  at   her  betrothal.      The 
little  lady  went  modestly  to  a  band-box, 
and  drew  out   the   bridal-crown,  made  of 
fresh   myrtle   and   orange   blossoms.      My 
keen  eye  discovered,  buried  deep  among  the 
stalks  "of  the  latter,  and  carefully  fastened 
to  them,  an  unusual  flower  for  a  wedding- 
wreath  ,  —  a  withered  rose.  Werner  laughed 
as  I  pnnted  to  it,  and  said,  **  That  is  a 
singularity  of   my    own.       This  withered 
flower,  carefully  preserved  for  many  years, 
is  the  foundation  of  our  domestic  happiness, 
—  the  first  plexige  of  our  love ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  taken  it  from  my  letter-case, 
and  laid  it  among  the  stems  of  the  bridal- 
garland. 

**  It  is  exactly  five  years  to-day  since  my 
Anna,  then  a  young  sening-maiden  at  the 
hotel  opposite,  came  into  my  master's  shop, 
where  I  stood  as  a  poor  attendant.  I  had 
often  seen  the  charming  girl,  but  had  never 
ventured  to  tell  her  how  much  I  loved  her. 


On  this  evening,  however,  she  wore — almost 
putting  it  to  sliame  by  the  red  of  her  cheeks 
—  this  rose  in  her  boddice ;  and  on  this 
flower  I  hitched  my  speech ,  —  told  my  story 
with  courage  and  ardor,  —  explained  my 
love,  —  learned  Anna's  mutual  afibction, 
and  received  from  her,  in  token  of  it,  this 
rose.  Praised  be  (iod,  it  was  a  talisman 
that  always  united  us  faithfully,  till  he 
joined  us  before  his  altar.'* 

"  Wonderful,"  said  I,  **  that  arose  has 
made  your  happiness,  where,  perhaps  at 
the  very  same  hour,  a  rose  causea  the  ! 
un happiness  of  my  friend."  I  now  told 
and  told,  and  remarked  how  the  modest 
Anna  became  sometimes  red,  and  then 
pale,  till  at  last  she  interrupted  me  : 
**  Good  Heaven  !  I  now  remember.  I  now 
recall  the  face  of  your  friend ;  and  must, 
with  penitence,  explain  that  my  thought- 
lessness was  the  cause,  perhaps,  of  his 
misfortune.  He  lo<lged  at  our  house  ;  and, 
in  his  room,  which  I  put  in  order  at  a  late 
hour,  I  found,  on  All  Saints*  evening,  a 
beautiful  rose.  I  was  tempted  by  it,  and 
took  it  away,  thinking  that  young  gentle- 
men are  not  apt,  the  next  morning,  to  care 
any  thing  about  a  rose  they  have  plucked 
the  day  l^efore.  Here  the  case  was  very 
different.  The  mistress,  the  next  day,  re- 
proved us  very  severely  on  account  of  the 
missing  rose ;  but  I  could  not  reveal  the 
fate  or  it,  without,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
fessing my  theft,  and  betraying  my  love  for 
Werner." 

With  inexpressible  joy  I  got  up  and  em- 
braced Werner  and  Anna,  and  went  that 
very  night  and  brought  my  friend,  who 
suddenly  felt  his  sorrow  fall  from  him  like 
scales  from  his  eyes.  He  joined  in  drinking 
to  the  memory  of  the  blesse^l  one,  from 
whose  grave,  while  hours  of  sorrow  had 
risen  for  his  mind,  had  sprung  the  happi- 
ness of  a  whole  family. 

DIKNER-TABLE  SPEECHES  AND 
SFEAKESS. 

[We  should  hesitate  t^)  insert  the  following 
remarks  from  a  correspondent,  were  they 
not  of  a  general  nature,  no  particular  per- 
son or  occasion  being  alluded  to  in  them. 
We  think  that  they  will  serve  to  call  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  instances  of  the  brilliant 
success  in  dinner-table  speeches  f>f  some  of 
our  p<jpular  orators  which  they  must  have 
observed,  as  much  as  those  of  an  opposite 
nature.] 

There  is  no  department  of  oratory  so  little 
understood  by  pul)lic  speakers  as  the  art  of 
making  dinner-table  speeches.  Men,  who 
can  command  **  the  applause  of  listening 
senates,"  oftentimes  exhaust  the  patience 
of  their  hearers  by  a  long  harangue  on 
matters  foreign  to  the  occasion,  when  they 
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attempt  to  speak  at  a  festive  entertain- 
lueot. 

An  after-dinner  speech,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  brief,  pungent,  and  suited  to  the 
occasion.  As  well  might  a  stream  of  water 
be  poured  on  a  fire  to  make  it  burn,  as  to 
attempt  to  arouse  a  general  liilarity  bv  long 
orations,  dissertations,  essays,  or  philoso- 
phical s{>eculations. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  present  at  a  festive 
gathering;  and,  after 

"  The  clang  of  plates,  of  knife,  and  fork. 
Which  merciless  fell,  like  Winahawks,  to  work," 

had  ceased,  the  president  of  the  day  rose, 
and  read  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
association  who  had  died  during  the  pre- 
cedhig  year,  giving  a  minute  account  of 
their  lives,  and  the  cause  of  each  one's 
death.     Such  a  proc<?eding  would  be  highly 

S roper  and  entertaining  at  a  festival  of  un- 
erUikers  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  mortal 
men  not  engjiged  in  that  respectable  em- 
ployment to  cast  off  anxiety  and  care,  and 
abandon  themselves  to  pleasure,  when  thej 
are  continuiUly  reminded  that  **  all  flesh  is 
grass ;  "  that  man  is  but  the  **  dream  of  a 
dream,  and  shadow  of  a  shade  ;  "  that  he  is 

"  A  very  worm  by  birth; 
Awhile  he  creeps  up  on  the  earth, 
Then  sinks  to  earth  again." 

Next  to  appropriateness  of  matter,  the 
dinner-table  orator  should  aim  at  brevity. 
The  shorter  the  individual  speeches,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  speakers ;  and 
**  variety  is  the  spice  "  of  such  speaking. 

When  we  lav  aside  our  worldly  cares  and 
pursuits,  and  assemble  for  purposes  of  en- 
joyment, we  ccmsider  it  a  personal  affront 
for  any  one  to  hore  us  on  such  occasions. 

A  dull  speaker  is  often  more  successful 
on  festive  occusiims  through  the  single  vir- 
tue (jf  brevity  than  an  eloquent  orator, 
whose  remarks  arc  characterized  by  too 
great  prolixity.  Hence  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  men  of  distinguished  reputation 
for  eloquence  disappoint  tlie  expectations  of 
their  auditors. 

At  a  recent  literary  celebration,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  pulpit  orators  in  this 
country  was  called  on  to  address  the  assem- 
bly. As  the  festival  was  held  under  a  tent, 
the  reverend  speaker  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  turning  it  into  a  camp-meeting,  and 
for  more  than  an  hour,  to  the  intense  edifi- 
cation of  himself  and  the  exhaustion  of  his 
hearers,  discussed  every  thing  **  in  the 
heavens  above,  in  the  earth  l>eneath,  and 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth.'"  The  repu- 
tation for  el(K(uence,  which  the  speaker  had 
been  years  in  acquiring,  was  irreparably  da- 
mn.';5ed  by  that  single  eff)rt. 

As  it  is  customary  in  this  country  for 
every  association,  literary,  charitiible,  reli- 
^ous,  or  mechaoical,  to  have  its  celebrations 


and  festivals,  would  it  not  be  politic  for  our 
public  speakers  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
art  of  dinner-table  speaking?  f. 

THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

The  old  landmarks  are  fast  disappearing. 
Upon  **  Dorchester  Heights ''  that  was,  now 
*'Tele2raph  Hill,  South  Boston,"  the  last 
traces  nave  been  effaced  within  a  few  days 
of  the  fortificiitions  thrown  up  by  the  spi- 
rited volunteers  of  the  city  during  the  hite 
war,  —  successors  and  memorials  as  these 
works  were  of  those  whose  menacing  looks 
determined  the  British  to  evacuate  the  town 
of  Boston  in  1770,  when  Washington 
marched  in,  triumphant.  The  ground  is 
now  a  fine  promenade  and  park  for  the 
people  of  South  Boston,  affording,  as  it  does 
nrom  its  commanding  position,  a  good  view  of 
the  '*  beautiful  harbor  studded  and  gemmed 
with  so  many  islands." 

And  so,  by  degrees,  old  things  fade  out, 
and  new  ones  ttike  their  places.  And  this 
is  true  not  only  of  the  material  thin<^s  of 
the  past,  which  from  their  nature  perhaps 
are  perishable  ;  but  the  old  ideas  which  the 
men  who  have  preceded  us  looked  upon  as 
permanent,  and  upon  which  they  founded 
the  theories  which  they  spent  much  time  and 
labor  in  perfecting,  vanish  to  give  place  to 
new  ones.  Thus,  in  astronomy,  Ptolemy's 
system  yielded  to  that  of  Tycho  Brahe  ;  ])ut 
this  in  turn  was  supplanted  by  the  system  of 
Copernicus.  So,  in  many  things,  one  theory 
succeeds  another,  and  no  man  can  tell  when 
the  end  is  reached.  Whittier,  we  believe, 
says  :  *' We  live  in  an  age  of  disenchont- 
ments ;  and  many  a  good  old  prejudice  and 
pleasant  fiction  have  we  seen  die,  that  made 
our  fathers  very  happy." 

This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  no  uncommon  lot. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  our  i)eople  or  to  our 
age.  It  l>elongs  wholly  neither  to  us  nor  to 
to-day.  There  has  hardly  been  a  race  or  a 
generation  which  has  not  had  cause  to  make 
a  similar  ^remark.  Thus  the  Zetland  hus- 
bandman exclaimed  when  he  saw  the 
wooden  plough  of  his  fathers  superseded 
by  the  new-langled  iron  machine  ;  thus  the 
old  Indian  chiefs  exclaimed  when  they  Sivw 
their  young  warriors  drop  the  bow  and  ar- 
row, and  take  up  the  rifle  of  the  white 
man  ;  thus  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis  must  exclaim,  when 
they  see  the  theory  upon  which  they  ex- 
pended so  much  thought,  exploded  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  new  powerful  instruments 
of  olxservation  ;  thus  we  all  exclaim  as  we 
see  the  ideas,  theories,  and  even  supersti- 
tions, to  which  we  have  become  accustomed, 
disapjx^ar  to  make  room  for  others.  One 
nation,  indeed,  has  been  exempt  from  this 
fat(i,  and  this  fact  has  been  its  pride  and  its 
boast ;  but  even  the  Chinese  seem  to  be  be- 
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ginning  to  fall  off  a  little  from  their  conser- 
vutism,  and  to  diverge  from  the  paths  of  life 
so  long  trodden  by  their  fathers. 

All  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
advance  of  the  world  in  knowledge  and 
civilization,  and  as  such  cannot  be  prevented 
or  really  regretted.  But  still  it  is  melancholy 
to  have  the  difficulties  and  mysteries  in  which 
our  fathers  and  their  fathers  before  them  have 
pondered,  cleared  away  at  once  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  principle  in  science,  or 
some  hitherto  unknown  law  of  nature,  or  the 
invention  of  a  new  labor-saving  machine  in 
some  of  the  departments  of  art.  To  see  the 
theories  which  learned  and  industrious  men 
spent  their  time  in  perfecting  thrown  aside 
for  others  has  indeed  something  sad  about 
it.  And  when  we  reflect  that  these  new 
theories,  which  seem  so  probable  now,  will 
soon  in  turn  be  abandoned,  we  cannot,  but 
be  disappointed  with  the  utter  insignificance 
of  the  part  wo  and  our  generation  will  play 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  with  sor- 
row that  we  see  these  changes;  and  this 
feeling  of  regret  at  the  introduction  of  new 
ideas  is  akin  to  that  we  feel  when  we  see  a 
beautiful  landscape  or  a  wild  romantic 
scene,  which  delighted  us  in  former  years, 
disfigured  by  the  railroads  or  the  fectories, 
the  ** improvements"  of  some  modem  spe- 
culator. 

Conservatism  cannot  be  charged  as  a 
prevailing  fault  with  our  people.  Active, 
restless,  and  eager  for  progress,  we  leave 
but  little  of  what  has  come  down  from  our 
fathers  unchanged.  The  fundamental  laws 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  states  are  assailed  : 
hardly  are  the  principles  safe  which  guided 
the  founders  of  the  republic  in  their  estab- 
lishment. A  foreigner,  enjoying  our  hos- 
pitality, easily  persuades  an  eager  crowd  to 
join  with  him  in  seeking  to  overturn  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country,  sanctioned 
and  confirmed  though  it  was  by  the  last 
words  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  In 
great  things  and  in  small,  we  see  the  love 
of  change  in  the  ideas  of  every  thing.  The 
North  End  gives  place  to  Beacon-street ; 
instead  of  "  clubs,"  we  have  **  societies ;  " 
theatricals  are  dropped  for  lectures,  which 
in  turn  are  abandoned;  and  the  driver's 
seat  in  a  gig  changes  from  right  to  left. 
The  mutability  of  every  thing  ruled  by 
"  fashion  "  is  proverbial. 

Thus,  old  ideas  give  place  to  new  ideas, 
as  old  things  ^ve  place  to  new ;  and  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  **  good  old 
times  "  are  lost  in  the  common-place  inci- 
dents of  to-day.  But  towards  what  does 
this  tend?  The  song  says,  "  Tliere's  a 
gfx)d  time  coming,"  too.  Alas,  to-day !  in 
what  a  slough  of  despond  are  you  lost, 
between  the  airy  summits  of  these  '^  good 
old  times  "  past,  and  the  '*  good  time 
coming  "  in  the  future  ! 


Yet  the  rery  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
"  good  time  coming  "  are  subject  to  change. 
Virgil,  in  a  few  compact  lines  in  his  fourth 
eclogue,  has  drawn  a  sketch  of  his  notion 
of  this  returning  golden  age."^  It  is  curious 
to  see  what  was  regarded  in  his  time  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  best  hopes  of  the 
world.  The  leading  feature  seems  to  be 
the  annihilation  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  are  regarded  as  the^three  handmaids 
of  progress,  and  indispensable  companions 
of  prosperity. 

"  Cedet  ct  ipse  man  vector,  nee  nantica  pinus 
Mutabit  nierces;  omnia  ferct  omnia  tellus: 
Non  rastros  patietur  human,  non  vinea  falccm ; 
BobustuB  qumjue  jam  tauris  juga  sol  vet  arator: 
Neo  varios  discet  mentiri  lana  colorcs ; 
Ipse  Bcd  in  pratis  aries  jam  suav^  rubcnti 
Alurioe,  jam  croceo  mutabit  veilera  luto; 
Sponte  sua  sandyx  paicentes  restiet  agnos."* 

The  mariners,  he  says,  are  to  withdraw 
from  the  ocean,  and  the  ships  are  not  to 
interchange  merchandise ;  the  earth  need 
no  longer  bejploughcd ;  wool  need  no  longer 
be  dyed,  \irgil,  by  the  way,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  free-^rade. 
Every  country  is  to  produce  every  thing; 
thus  dispensing  with  commerce ;  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  shall  grow  spontaneously, 
without  the  need  of  agriculture ;  and  the 
sheep  shall  themselves  tinge  their  fleeces 
YFith  the  requisite  colors  for  the  ornament 
or  use  of  man,  without  artificial  aid.  All 
this  is  very  fine ;  but  it  is  hardly  such  an 
ideal  future  as  a  poet  now-a-days  would 
dare  to  paint ;  or,  if  he  did,  our  practical 
and  industrious  people  would  very  properly 
laugh  at  Ills  song. 

No,  we  look  forward  to  a  golden  age  when 
our  hardjr  mariners  shall  penetrate  every 
sea  :  the  icebergs  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
seas  will  deter  them  as  little  as  the  simoons 
of  hot  climates.  No  land  is  to  be  unvisited 
by  the  merchants.  China  has  opened  to 
the  world  four  ports,  and  Ja|>an  shall  not 
for  ever  live  wliolly  in  herself.  We  are  to 
discover  a  multitude  of  new  wants,  which 
we  can  supply  only  from  a])roud  ;  whether 
by  importations  under  hi<.;h  or  low  tarifls 
may  be  left  undecided.  Nut  only  must  the 
patient  earth  bc^ar  the  nikes  and  the 
ploughs  of  antiquity,  })ut  the  McCormick's 
lieajyers  of  modern  times  ;  and,  in  fact,  tlie 

♦  Crudely  translated,  thus: — 

The  sailor  e'en  shall  leave  the  sea,  and  ships 

No  more  engage  in  trade:  in  every  land 

All  things  shall  grow.     Unploughed  will  b«  the 

ground, 
Unpruned  the  vine:  the  sturdy  ploughman  »htM 
Dismiss  his  oxen ;  and  the  wool  no  more 
Shall  learn  false  different  colors,  but  the  ram, 
When  feeding  hi  the  fields,  himself  shall  chaii|;8 
His  fleecy  coat,  with  now  a  purple  hue 
Like  blushes  sweet,  and  now  the  yellow  w«ld. 
Vermilion  tints  shall  clothe  the  feeding  lambs. 
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whole  host  of  Yankee  machines,  which  we 
could  not  mention  without  reprmting 
Messrs.  Kuggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  cata- 
logue of  agricultural  implements.  If  the 
vine  is  neglected,  it  will  be  in  consequence 
of  a  universal  adoption  of  .the  Maine 
Liquor-law,  and  not  oecause  wine  will  be 
produced  spontaneously.  If  the  oxen  are 
relieved,  it  will  be  because  steam  is  intro- 
duced in  their  stead.  New  dyes  are  to  be 
invented,  and  new  processes  of  manufacture 
contrived.  We  are  not  to  settle  down  into 
a  listless  state  of  easy  comfort,  finding 
every  thing  just  right  about  us ;  but  the 
activity  and  [>rosperity  of  the  world  are  to 
reach  a  climax,  when  every  sea  shall  be 
whitened  with  a  sail,  every  waterfall  at- 
tended by  a  factory,  and  the  whole  land 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  railroads,  and 
the  whole  population  be  busy,  industrious 
men  and  women. 

But  after  all,  perhaps,  the  men  of  to-day 
are  not  quite  so  unhappily  situated  on  the 
whole,  w4iether  we  compare  our  times  to 
those  **  good  old  times  "  which  have  passed, 
or  to  the  **  good  time  "  which  we  are  assured 
is  **  coming,"  and  about  the  nature  of  which 
perhaps  poets  will  disagree.  So  far  as 
actual  tangible  things  go,  we  are  certainly 
rather  better  off  than  our  forefathers. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  certain  degree 
of  comfort  in  the  every-day  use  of  window- 
glass  in  our  houses  ;  and  a  feather-bed  or  a 
mattress  is  somewhat  better  than  a  pile  of 
straw  to  sleep  on.  Yet  these  every-day 
comforts  kings  could  not  command  once. 
Then,  to  s)>eak  of  the  more  mcxlem  in- 
ventions ;  just  think  how  comfortably,  and 
even  luxuriously,  under  the  influence  of 
ether  or  chlorolorm,  a  man  may  have  })oth 
legs  amputated,  or  a  sore  in  his  back  burned 
out  with  a  red-hot  iron  !  And,  particuUirly 
if  a  man  is  not  travelling  for  pleasure,  it  is 
quite  as  convenient  to  spend  but  twelve 
hours  as  seventy-two  on  the  road  from 
Boston  to  New  Y'"ork ;  and  ten  days  is  quite 
enough  to  be  tossed  on  the  billows  of  the 
ocean  in  parsing  between  this  country  and 
Europe. 

But  we  have  been  speaking  rather  of  ideas 
and  theories  than  of  things:  yet  even  here, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  modern  times 
need  not  wholly  fail  in  standing  an  exa- 
mination. 

The  idea  that  old  women  were  witches, 
and  that  such  witches  ought  to  be  burned,  — 
which,  no  doubt,  was  a  pleasing  notion  to 
our  fathers,  —  hjvs  been  abandoned  now-a- 
days ;  and  seems  to  liave  given  place  to  the 
idea  that  such  old  women  are  rather  more 
fitted  to  assume  the  cares  of  state  than 
the  rest  of  us,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
recant  doings,  or  rather  sayings,  at  Syra- 
cuse. This  is  certainly  an  improvement  in 
their  condition,  and  aoes  not,  so  far  as  we 


know,  materially  incommode  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  notion  that  sinners  could 
do  penance  in  the  way  of  hair-shirts  and 
self-fiagellation,  has  given  way  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  repentance  should  be  attend- 
ed by  a  reformed  mode  of  life ;  and  the 
change  is  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  man 
himself,  but  to  those  with  whom  he  after- 
wards comes  in  contact.  And  the  theory 
of  the  **  divine  right  of  kings  "  has  given 
way,  at  least  in  tnis  country,  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  government  of  carefully  limited 
and  accurately  balanced  powers,  originating 
in  the  people ;  a  change  securing  a  vast 
increase  of  liberty  of  person,  security  of 
property  to  every  individual,  and  which 
must  })e  regarded  as  an  advance-step. 

There  may,  however,  be  some  grounds 
for  the  fear,  that  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  world  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
gigantic  strides  of  advance  in  outward 
things ;  and  some  people  may  even  be 
inclined  to  think  that  we  have  fallen  be- 
hind our  fathers  in  this  regard,  in  some 
points.  The  contrivances  for  avoiding  taxa- 
tion by  the  repudiation  of  a  state's  debts, 
—  the  barter,  oy  public  men,  of  votes  for 
one  ofifice  for  votes  for  another,  —  gaining 
fame  and  money  by  copying  the  writings  of 
others  systematically  and  regularly,  in  a 
periodical  publication,  without  so  much  as 
a  word  of  acknowledgment,  much  less  any 
more  substantial  remuneration,  —  these  are 
modern  notions,  which  by  some  people 
will  hardly  be  thought  improvements  on 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  entertained 
by  our  forefathers.  Whether  this  alleged 
discrepancy  can  be  proved  between  the 
intellectual  and  material  progress  of  the 
world,  wo  do  not  propose  at  present  to 
discuss.  We  may  simply  observe  now,  that, 
because  some  idea  may  be  started,  and  even 
seized  upon  by  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  be 
set  down  as  adopted  into  the  creed  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  ;  and  that,  before 
we  pass  judgment  upon  our  own  times,  we 
must  make  sure  that  their  degeneracy  is 
proved  upon  sounder  evidence  than  a  few 
instances  of  apparent  wTong,  like  those  we 
have  alluded  to,  even  if  they  are  found 
respectively  in  the  history  of  sovereign 
states,  in  the  practice  of  our  good  old 
comm(mwealth,  or  the  issues  of  an  eminent 
New  York  publishing  house.  Although  the 
List  straw  breaks  the  camel's  back,  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 

While,  then,  we  must  naturally  feel  sad 
when  we  see  the  ideas  and  theories  of  the 
past  giving  place  to  new-fangled  notions, 
and  the  last  landmarks  of  our  fathers 
slowly  fading  away,  yet  we  will  not  join  in 
any  reckless  abuse  of  our  own  times,  nor 
inconsiderately  elevate  the  advantages  of 
the  pnst  or  the  future  over  the  present. 
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THE 


CABIN  AND  PARLOR; 

SLAVES  AND  MASTERS. 

BY   J.   THORNTON    RANDOLPH. 


T.  R   PETERSON, 

96,  Cliestniit-atreet,  Pl&lladelplUa, 

Has  in  press,  and  will  soon  publish,  a  finely- 
illustrated  Book,  of  over  three  hundred  pages, 
with  the  above  title;  and  would  earnestly  and 
most  sincerely  recommend  the  wholesome  lesson  it 
will  teach  to  the  sober  and  thoughtful  oonsidera- 
tion  of  every  lover  of  his  country  —  his  whole  coun- 
try, in  this  broad  and  glorious  republic. 

It  cannot  be  called  a  "  Companion  to  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  or  to  "Aunt  Phillis'a  Cabin;"  for 
it  takes  a  broader  and  a  higher  ground  than  either 
of  these  admirable  works  of  fiction  and  of  fact. 
But  they  were  written  by  ladies  of  genius  and 
education ;  this,  however,  is  the  production  of  a 
gentleman  and  scholar,  whose  noble  Essays  on 
Colonization,  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  in  the  Compromise  on  the 
Slavery  question,  have  been  quoted  with  praise 
by  the  united  Press  of  the  Country.  It  cannot 
fail,  it  is  believed,  to  obtain  as  wide  a  circulation 
as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

It  is  high  time  now,  the  Publisher  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  a  book  should  issue  having  for  its  aim 
a  truthful  and  interesting  picture  of  the  People 
AS  they  are;  of  the  Northern  Lord  and  his  Vas- 
sals ;  of  the  Southern  Master  and  his  Slaves. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  whole  country,  knowing 
" no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West;"  a  book 
of  absorbing  interest  in  its  story,  and  of  usefulness 
in  its  many  startling  facts!  As  such,  the  Pub- 
lisher ofiers  it  with  unshaken  confidence  to  his 
friends  and  customers  as  the  best,  the  very  best, 
book  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  a  book  "  written  up  "  to  an  order,  or 
for  a  particular  occasion.  It  was  conceived  by  its 
author  long  before  the  publication  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  (^in."  When  Mrs.  Beechcr  Stowe  was 
supplying  the  <* National  Era"  with  weekly  chap- 
ters of  "Tom's  Cabin,"  two  yearn  ago,  it  most 
forcibly  occurred  to  Mr.  Randolph  that  there 
were  many  gross  exaggerations  of  fact  in  what 
otherwise  promised  to  be  a  very  good  story.  This 
production,  now  presented  to  the  reading  public 
by  T.  B.  Peterson,  is  the  result  of  a  conference 
and  arrangement  made  for  its  publication  at  that 
time  between  Author  and  Publisher. 

It  will  be  published  complete  in  one  large  duo- 
decimo volume  of  over  350  pages,  with  large, 
full-page,  magnificent  illustrations,  executed  in 
the  finest  style  of  the  art,  from  original  designs 
drawn  by  Stephens,  and  printed  on  Uie  finest  and 
best  of  paper. 

Price  for  the  complete  work,  in  paper  cover, 
50  cents  a  copy  only;  or  handsomely  bound  in 
muslin,  gilt,  75  cents. 

Copies  of  the  work  will  be  sent  to  any  person, 
to  any  place  in  the  United  States,  free  of  postage, 
on  their  remitting  50  cents,  for  each  copy  they 
order,  to  tiie  publisher,  in  a  letter,  post-paid.  So 
no  matter  .where  a  person  lives,  they  can  get  a 
eopy,  by  return  of  maO,  the  day  it  ii  iaiaed,  on 


their  enclosing  50  cents  in  a  letter,  post-paid, 
directed  to  the  Publisher, 

T.  B.  PETERSON, 
98,  Chestxut-street,  Philadelphla., 

To  whom  all  orders  must  come  addressed. 

Booksellers,  News  Agents,  and  all  others,  will 
be  supplied  at  very  low  rates ;  and  they  will  please 
send  in  their  orders  at  once. 

Wanted.  —  Canvassers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of 
this  work  in  every  county  in  the  United  States. 

ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Eklitions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Morocco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  faciliUea  are  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

OR   GENTLEMEN    HAVING    LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Morocco, 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  Vellum,  Ac. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

Ulastrated  IVorlm,  Boolm  of  S«nf^ravin|^y 

Scrap-Books,  Albtuns,  PortftoUony 

Manic,  Slc, 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Pictorial  Designs  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
Moore,  Byron,  ShaUcespeare,  fco. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  bound  to  any  pattern. 


TICKNOR,  REED,  &  FIELDS, 

135,  Wasl&lnston  Street, 

BOSTON, 

Have  ia  preparation^  and  iHQ  jiAorti^  pvUitl^ 

THE     BOY     HUNTERS. 

B7  CAPTAIN  XATNS  RKID. 

0HAM0I8    HUNTINQ 

IN     -THK     MOUNTAINa      OF     BAVARIA. 

III. 

ENGLISH  TALES  AND  SKETCHES. 

BT  MRS.   CR08LAND. 
IT. 

PnCEIHACE    TO    EVCLISH    SHBIIE8. 

BT  MBS.  8.  C.  HALL. 
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ITtto  anb  MuMt  Marks, 

PUBLISHED  AND  rVBLISHIira 

BY   J.    S.    RED  FIELD, 

Clinton  Hally  Neiir  York. 


^  3S00&  for  tie  W^oU  Union, 


NONA/    READV. 

PHILOSOPHERS  AND  ACTRESSES.  By  Ar- 
sdne  Houssaye,  author  of  <*  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century."  2  toIs.  12nio,  cloth, 
with  b^utifolly  engraved  portraits  of  Voltaire 
and  Madame  de  Parab^re.    Price  $2.50. 


Wn.1.  BK  PUBLIIBED  lOOV, 

NORTHWOOD; 

LIFE    NORTH   AND    SOUTH, 

Showing  the  True  Oharacter  of  Both. 

BY  MRS.  SARAH  J.  HALE. 

ll-L.Ua'TRA'TEO. 
**  He  who  loTM  not  hi«  eoontry  can  lore  noChinc." 


JUST    RUBUBHEO. 

MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  or  Sketches  of  Living 
Notables :  Authors,  Architect?,  Artists,  Com- 
posers, Demagogues,  Divines,  Dramatists,  Engi- 
neers, Journalists,  Ministers,  Monarchs,  Novel- 
ists, Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicians,  Preach- 
ers, Savans,  Statesmen,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
Warriors.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Contain- 
ing nearly  900  Biographical  Sketches. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDER,  or  Life  at  a  Trade. 
By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  "Summerfield, 
or  Life  on  a  Farm."     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

HAGAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.  By  Alice  Carey, 
author  of  "  Cluvernook,"  *<Lyra,  and  other 
Poems,"  Ac.     1  vol.  12mo. 

jaecentls  Vutilis^eti. 

I.  — HALLECK'S    POETICAL  WORKS.     Only 

complete  edition.     12mo,  $1. 
n.— KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  FRANCE.  — By  H.  W.  Herbert.     12mo, 

$1.25. 
ni.  — TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

75  cts. 
IV.  — LILLIAN  AND    OTHER   POEMS.      By 

Pracd.    $1. 
v.  — BRONCHITIS,  AND  KINDRED  DISEA- 

SES     21 
VI. —  CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND.     By  Her- 

bet.    $1.25. 
Vn. — LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  AUco 

Carey.    75  cts. 
Vm.— ISA,  a  Pilgrimage.    By  Caroline  Cheso- 

bro.    $1. 
IX LECTLTIIS  AND  MISCELLANIES.    By 

Henry  James.    $1.25. 
X.— TALES    AND    TRADITIONS    OP   HUN- 
GARY.    Pulszky.    $1.26. 
XI.  — MEN   AND   WOMEN  OF   THE    EIGH- 
TEENTH   CENTURY.      Houssaye.      2  vols. 

$2.50. 
Xn.  — THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.    Edited  by 

Bon  Gaultier.     75  cts. 
Xin.  — AYTOUN'S  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

CAVALIERS.    $1. 

IN     PRESS. 

I.  — ANCIENT  E(JYPT  UNDER  THE  PHA- 
RAOHS. By  John  Kcnrick.  2  vols.  12mo. 
$2.50. 

n.— THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.  By 
H.  W.  Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.     $1.25. 

UI.  — MICUAUD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES.   3  vols.  12mo,  maps.    $3.75. 

IV.  — FATHER  MARQUETTE'S  DISCOVERY 
AND  KXPLORATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY.     1  vol.  8vo.     Maps. 

v.— OUTLINES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSI- 
OGNOMY. By  J.  W.  Redfield,  M.D.  8vo, 
illustrated. 


The  intention  of  this  deeply  interesting  novel  is 
to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  show  the 
influence  of  American  Institutions  on  the  charac- 
ter of  our  people,  both  North  and  South.  It  is  n 
book  for  the  Nation  :  nothing  partisan  or  sectional 
has  swayed  the  mind  of  the  authoress.  Mrs.  Hal'j 
is  not  tinged  by  any  of  the  "  isms  "  of  the  day, 
but  is,  above  any  female  writer  of  our  country , 
a  true  representative  of  the  moral  dignity  aii<l 
grandeur  of  woman. 

H.  LONG  &  BHO^ 


43,  Ann*strect9  Neir  Torlc. 

This  work  cannot  fail  to  have  a  large  sale ;  and 
the  trade  are  therefore  requested  to  send  in  their 
orders  early.  Bound  in  cloth,  price  $1;  paper 
covers,  75  cents. 

DIXTZOHT'S 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 

^  |)aper  ot  0rt  anti  Efteratnte, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

AT  21,  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mrsic, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time,  — 
1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed, accounts  of  their  Composers,  Ac.  2.  No- 
tices of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
fh)m  all  parts;  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Corresc- 
pondence  fVom  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Es- 
says on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Musical 
Education;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  re- 
ligious bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  Ac.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German 
and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Poetry,  iEsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  Ac. 
8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  Ac. 

Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be 
furnished.    Address  (post  paid), 

J.  S.  DWIQHT, 

21,  SOHOOIf-STHXR,  BoSTOXf. 


3^.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  &   CO. 

UO,   WA8HINOT0H    8TBEET,   B08T0V, 

PUBLISH 


LECTURES 

ON   THE   WORKS   AND    GENIUS    OP 

IXTiLSHZXrOTOM'   AXJUStTOZr. 

BY  WILLIAM  WARE, 
Aathor  ot  **  Zenobia,**  «*Aarclian,**  «*  Jaliaii."ta. 

12mo,  cloth.    Price  75  cts. 


S&ETCHES  OF  EVROPEAIT  CAPITALS. 

BT     WILLIAM    WARE. 

12ino,  cloth.  Price  $1. 


THE  TWELFTH  THOUSAND  OP 
A    PEEP    AT    "NUMBER    FIVE," 

A  Chapter  in  tha  Lifi  of  a  City  PMtor. 

BT   TBS   AUTHOE    OF   ••  8UM5 IBIUI." 

18mo,  cloth.  Price  50  cts. 


THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND  OP 

fKemofrs  of 

MABOABET  FULLEE  OSSOLL 

BT  RALFH  WALDO  EMBRSON  k  W.  H.  CHANNINO. 
2  yoIb.  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2. 


THE  SEVENTH  THOUSAND  OP 

THE   RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

B7  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
12mo,  doth.    Price  $1.25. 


THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERUNQ. 

BT    THOMAS    CASLTLE. 

12mo,  doth.  Price  $1. 


HUNTH   OV  TTTIATiTHy 

With  Pamiliar  Instmctions  for  the  Treatment  and 
Freserration  of  the 

SKIN,   HAIR,  TEETH,  EYES,  &0.  &0. 

BT  WILUAX  B.   COALE,  M.D. 
18mo,  cloth.   Priee50ct8. 


"  A  work  thai  ong^i  to  have  a  place  on  ererj 
centre-table  in  the  luid." 


ROBINSON    CRUSOE, 

HIS  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES.  Complete, 
with  a  Biographical  Acooant  of  Defoe.  Illas- 
trated  with  16  characteristic  engravings.  New 
edition.     12mo. 

The  Arabian  Mghts*  Entertaimnents. 

An  entire  new  edition,  fully  illustrated  with  new 
and  original  characteristic  designs,  by  D.  C. 
JoHXSTox,  and  printed  on  copperplate,  large 
type,  1  Tol.  12mo. 

IMPROVED    HOUSEWIFE, 

AND  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  for  Marketingand 
Curing,  with  engravings.  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wkb- 
STBR.  The  sixteentii  thousand,  with  a  Supple- 
ment and  Perpetual  Calendar.  1  vol.  l^o, 
muslin. 


SllssttaM  ^tanhrlt  Wmh. 


BYBOirS    OOMFLXRrE   WOBXS, 

BMBBACINO 

Hifl  Suppressed  Poems,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Lifo, 
with  his  Letters. 

Dluatrated  viith  Elegant  Steel  Engranngs 
and  PortraiU, 

1  vol.  8vo. 


BUHNS'S    COMPLETE   WORKS, 

COKTAIKIMO 

His  Poems,  Songs,  and  Correspondence. 

With  a  New  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Notices  Critical 
and  Biograpftical, 

BT   ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 

Illustrated  with  Elegant  Steel  Engravings 
and  Portrait. 

1  vol.  8vo. 


MILTOZrS    POETIOAL   WORKS, 

With  NoteS|  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 

BT  JOHN  MITFORD. 

1  vol.  8vo. 


OHARAOTERISTIOS  OF  WOMEN, 

Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical. 

BT  VRS.   JAMESON. 

EtnbdUshed  with  twelve  highly-finished  Engravings, 

Royal,  8vo. 

THE   HEB0IHE8   07   SEAX8PEASE> 
ooMraisuro 

Illustrations  of  all  the  Principal  Female  Ohaxacten 
in  the  Fki:  s  of  the  great  Poet. 

Engraved  under  the  dtredion  of  the  first 
Artists  of  the  country, 

F.oycl  8vo.    4.0  steel  plate. 
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TO-DAY:    A  BOSTON  LITERARY  JOITRNAL. 


M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  of,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLOBS,  CAITVAS,  BBXTSHES, 

AND 

AR-ris-re'     ma-teri  Ai.a 

Of  every  Description ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY; 
35,  Comlilll,  Boston. 


BOSTON  EVEKINO  GAZETTE. 


TWO      EDITIONS. 

FiBST  EDiTioir  (for  the  Conntry)  ....  8atard«7  Morning. 
Skcovd  EDiriov  (for  the  City) Sunday  Morning. 


f3i  Eocal  WeMv  Xetospaper, 

KDITED  AND  PUBLISHED   BY  W.  W.  CLAPP,  JR. 

IV  THI 
QRANITS    BUiL.DINQ, 

Comer  of  Devonshire  and  Water  Streets, 


DEPOT 

FOB 

HYDHOPATHIO  BOOKS, 

PHOxNOGRAPHIC  AND  PHONOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER   A  WELLS'S 
$uiiHrat{ens  en 

PHREIOLOGY  k  PHYSIOLOGY,  Itc. 

NA/RITINOS    OF 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

THKOLOOICAI.  AXD    PUILOeOPHlOAI.; 

BAROMHERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &c. 
For  Sale,  Wholesale  and  RetaU,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

23,  Scl&ool*street« 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Gazette  is  oiroulated 
at  an  early  hour  Sunday  morning  —  in   the  city 

Cper,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  East 
ton,  Cambridge,  and  Cambridgeport — by  regu- 
lar carriers.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  with  the  latest  news  by  special 
telegraphic  despatches.  Advertisements  inserted 
conspicuously. 


JOHN  WILSON  &  SON, 

22,  80H00L  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


••  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  author  of  probably  the  best 
system  of  Punctuation  extant,  and  is  a  thorough 
and  accomplished  master-printer.  His  office  is 
well  supplied  with  presses,  types,  and  other  con- 
veniences, for  doing  .Job  and  Book  Printing  in  the 
most  approved  manner."  —  Boston  Traveller, 


TO-DJlVy 

A    BOSTON    LITERARY  .JOITBNAL, 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE, 

Published  Weekly  on  Safurdays, 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select 
advertisements. 

Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day,"  for  distances  not 
exceeding  fifty  miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter  ;  and 
so  for  all  other  distances,  it  is  at  the  lowest  news- 
paper rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Postmaster 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  Ac.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the 
Publishers,  Redding  A  Co.  8,  State-street,  Boston. 

Dexter  &  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agents  in  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  38. 


A   TREATISE 
oir 

XINQLISH    PUNOTUATION, 

WITH 

Jl^intB  on  ^roof^^eaUfnji,  ^c* 

Price  75  cents. 

"  The  title  of  this  book  is  a  very  full  exposition 
of  its  contents,  and  a  reader  of  it  will  be  equally 
surprised  and  instructed  by  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge— good,  useful  knowledge — which  its  peru- 
sal will  impart.  Wo  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
masters  and  pupils  of  all  our  high  schools  and 
aeademies." — Christian  Examiner. 

Published  and  for  Sale  by 

JOHN  WILSON  iu  SON, 

22,  Sehod-^treet,  Boston, 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

North  British  Criticism  akd  North  Amxricak 
Poetry. 

Theatricals  and  Music. 

Superior  Sherbet  of  Shiraz. 

Odd  Minutes  —  Starting  Enterprises  ;  Freneh 
Prizes ;  Postage ;  Miss  Hosmer's  Hesper. 

Literary  Notes  —  Mr.  Clapp*s  Theatrical  Re- 
cord; New  York  Trade  Sales;  Annonncements 
of  forthcoming  Publications. 

List  of  New  Books. 

Those  Hoods,  Uolies. 

Notices  of  Books  —  March's  "  Daniel  Webster 
A  his  Contemporaries ; "  Alice  Carey's  "  Hagar. 

Aeronautic  Discoveries. 

New  Jf.r8ey  Historical  Society. 

All  Souls'  Day;  a  Story  from  the  Germaa. 

Dinner-Table  Speeches  axd  Speakers. 

The  Good  Old  Times. 

Priatad  hj  Jetm  Wflm  *  Bo^  fll,  Sibwlilm^  BmIib. 


»> 
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A   BOSTON    LITERARY   JOURNAL. 


«  —  to-day!     why,    what    is    that — 1  ** 

_^__  Shakapeare, 

EDITED  BT  CHABUBS  TTAT.Tg 


REDDING  A  00.  PUBLISHERS,  8,  STATE  STREET.  — Five  Cents. 


V*W^^    N^-^ 


No.  39.] 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1852.   [Vol.  H.  No.  13. 


athen>e:um  exhibition. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

OF 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

II  vow  orair  iir  thk 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 
beacon   street. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  fine  Arts, 

CHARLES  FOI^OM, 

LSmurian, 

Admission,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 


THE 


Uliiss^lborf  (Sixers  of  paintings 

■AS   BS^niTBD   WITH 

LES8IN6*8  6REAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

THE   MARTYRDOM   OF   HUSS, 

HOW  OM  KXHIBinon 
AT  TBS 

ATHEHJEVM      BUILDIHG, 

BEACON     STREET. 
Admittmnce,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cen|f. 

BOSTOnr    MUSEUM, 

TBEHONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


TENTH     SEASON. 


Fourth  Week  of  the  Engagement 

Of  the  Eminent  Actress, 

MISS   JULIA   BENNETT, 

Who  will  appear  on  Monday  erening,  Sept.  27, 
and  erery  evening  throngh  the  week. 


*0*  Mnaenm  open  day  and  evening.  Hall  of 
Statuary  open  till  7^  p.m.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
at  64  o'clock.  Performanoes  commence  at  7i 
o'clock.  AdminioD,  25  ots.  Seats  reserved  for 
50  oti.    Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12^  oti. 


!■  JLDZB  S' 

NEW  ENGLAND  GALLERY 

or 

©rnaratntal  (Bmkaihtits, 

NOW   OPEN    FOR    EXHIBITION 


AT 


AMORY     HALL, 


Single  admission,  25  cents ;  six  tickets  for  $1.' 

Teaehen  of  Pubiic  Schools  admitted  free,  whsH  oc- 
compamed  by  ome  or  more  of  their  classes. 


evi.Aa-r    wkkk.  ^s 

6rreat  aim  lHUirbflbits  ^ttractfon. 

17PWARDB  OP 

500    LEARHED    CAHART    BIRDS! 

SXTBAOBDINABT     POWERS     OF 

YEHTBILOQUISX, 

AKO 

WONDEKFUL  FEATS  OF  MTDIAL  lifilC, 

AT   AU0H7   HAU^ 

BY  SIGNOR  BLITZ, 

Every  Evening  during  the  Wedc,  and  on  IVednts^ 
day  and  StOurday  Afternoons, 

Consisting  of  Wooden  in  Natural  Magio,  Re- 
markable Performance  of  the  Learned  CSanaiy 
Birds,  and  Laudable  Scenes  in  Ventriloqman. 

ty  Admission,  25  cents;  Children,  half  prioe. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'clock;  to  commence  at  4  to  8. 
AflemooDS,  at  2  o'clock;  to  oommenoe  at  S. 
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[No. 


|[tto  an)t  ^ainable  Moth, 

PUBUBHED  AND  PUBLISHIMO 

BY   J.    S.    RED  FIELD, 

Clinton  Hally  Heir  York. 


NONA/    READV. 

PHILOSOPHEBS  AND  ACTRESSES.  By  Ar- 
B^ne  Honraaye,  author  of  **  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century."  2  Tola.  12mo,  cloth, 
with  b^utifnlly  engrayed  portraits  of  Voltaire 
and  Madame  de  Parab^re.    Price  $2.50. 


D*WZOHT'8 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 

^  $aprr  of  girt  aim  Eitrratute, 

PUBLISHED  ETXET  8ATDRDAT. 

AT  21,  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


JU 


PUBUBHEO. 


MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  or  Sketches  of  Living 
Notables  :  Authors,  Architects,  Artists,  Com- 
posers, Demagogues,  Divines,  Dramatists,  Engi- 
neers, Journfldists,  Ministers,  Monarohs,  Novel- 
ists, Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicians,  Preach- 
ers, Savans,  Statesmen,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
Warriors.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Contain- 
ing nearly  900  Biographical  Sketches. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDER,  or  life  at  a  Trade. 
By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  "  Summerfield, 
or  Life  on  a  Farm."     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

HAGAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.  By  Alice  Carey, 
anthor  of  *<  Clovcmook,"  «Lyra,  and  other 
Poems,"  Ao.     1  vol.  12mo. 

lEleceiitIs  Sublisfieti. 

I.  —  HAIJiECK'S    POETICAL  WORKS.     Only 

complete  edition.     12mo,  $1. 
n.— KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  FRANCE.  — By  H.  W.  Herbert.    12mo, 

$1.25. 
ni.  — TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

75  cts. 
IV.  — LILLIAN  AND    OTHER   POEMS.      By 

Praed.    $1. 
v.  — BRONCHITIS,  AND  KINDRED  DISEA- 

SES.    $1 
VI.  — CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND.     By  Her- 

bet.    $1.25. 
Vn.— LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Alice 

Carey.    75  cts. 
Vin.  — ISA,  a  Pilgrimage.    By  Caroline  Chese- 

bro.    $1. 
DC LECTURES  AND  MISCELLANIES.    By 

Henry  James.    $1.25. 
X.— TALES    AND    TRADITIONS    OF   HUN- 
GARY.   Pttlaxky.    $1.25. 
XI.  — MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF   THE    EIGH- 
TEENTH   CENTURY.      Houssaye.      2  vols. 

$2.50. 
Xn THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.    Edited  by 

Bon  Gaultier.    75  cts. 
Xin AYTOUN»S  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

CAVALIERS.    $1. 

IN    PRESS. 

I.  — ANCIENT  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHA- 
RAOHS. By  John  Kenrick.  2  vols.  12mo. 
$2.60.        

n.  — THE  CHEVAUEBS  OF  FRANCE.  By 
H.  W.  Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

in.  — MICHAUD»S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES.    3  vols.  12mo,  maps.    $3.75. 

IV.  — FATHER  MARQUETTE'S  DISCOVERY 
AND  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY.     1  vol.  8vo.    Maps. 

v.— OUTLINES  OF  OOMPARATIVB  PHYSI- 
OQNOMY.  By  J.  W.  Rodfield,  M.D.  8vo, 
iUQitnttd. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature;  including,  from  time  to  time, — 
1.  CriUcal  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed, acoonnts  of  their  Composers,  Ac.  2.  No- 
tic^  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
from  all  parts;  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Es- 
says on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Musical 
Education ;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  re- 
lipous  bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  Ae.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  Gherman 
and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
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It  is  high  time  now,  the  Publiaber  would  re. 
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k  Initiiful  and  interesting  picinn  of  the  PlopLI 
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This  is  a  book  for  the  whole  tousrar,  knoiring 
'•no  North,  no  South,  nu  East,  no  Weal ;"  a  book 
of  absorbing  ioteriat  in  ila  story,  and  ,if  usefulness 
in  its  uuiD7  sUJlJiiig  facts  1  As  such,  the  Pub- 
lisher offers  it  Kith  unibakeD  oonadence  to  his 
friends  and  cuitomus  ta  the  best,  the  rerr  best, 
book  uf  the  d>7. 

It  is  not  a  book  "  written  up  "  to  an  order,  or 
tbr  a  larticutai  oocuian.  It  wu  aanooived  by  its 
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tbs  finest  style  of  the  art,  from  oti^nal  designs 
dnwn  by  Stephens,  uid  printed  on  the  finest  and 
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IRVING    BOOKSTORE, 

71,  Ohamberf-itreet,  Hew  York. 


0LA88I0Z    ITALZANI. 

JuiT  received,  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prioes, 
the  Works  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Bocaoio,  Puici,  Ario- 
sto,  Bojudi,  Metatasio,  Galileo,  Muratori,  Vasari, 
Bembo,  Aretino,  Machiavelli,  Bentevoglio,  Langi, 
Cellini,  Tirabosobia,  Goldoni,  Guiccaidini,  Geno- 
yeri,  Annabel  Caro,  Baldinuri,  Gianone,  Varohi, 
and  many  others  of  the  best  Italian  writers,  oom- 
prising  o^rer  3&0  Tolumes,  bound  in  half  morooco. 


Have  you  »ub$cribedfor 

HOBTOFS  LITEBABY  GAZETTE 

PUBLISHER'S  CIRCULAR  1 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Works  published  in  America, 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  with  a  Review 
of  the  Current  Literature  of  the  day;  Contents 
of  leading  American  and  English  Periodicals, 
Announcements  of  New  Books,  Ac,;  issued  on 
the  15th  of  each  month,  at  $1  per  annum. 


TO 


UBEABIAiro  AND  UTEBABT  HEN. 


The  Subscriber,  having  enlarged  and  improved 
his  Premises,  has  inoreaa^d  facilities  for  supplying 
orders  for  Libraries,  both  Public  and  Private.  He 
makes  it  his  business  to  attend  all  the  Book  Sales 
in  ihe  principal  cities  of  ihe  United  States,  and 
will  forward  Catalogues,  when  desired,  to  any  part 
of  the  Union.  On  all  purchases  made  at  sales, 
five  per  cent  commission  is  charged. 

Having  the  great  object  in  view  of  consolidating 
the  agencies  of  the  various  Libraries  in  the  United 
States,  which  he  thinks  can  be  done  to  Uie  mutual 
benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  he  hopes  to  receive 
the  aid  and  patronage  of  Librarians  generally; 
or,  at  least,  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  abilities. 
With  sixteen  years'  experience  in  &e  Book  busi- 
ness, and  during  the  last  two  having  attended 
almost  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  Libraries, 
he  feels  confident  that  all  parties,  favoring  him 
with  their  orders,  will  be  satisfiel. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Irrlnfl^  Book  Aff^ikejf 

NEW  YORK. 

Having  already  purchased  for  many  of  the  Li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
among  others: — 

Prop.  C.  C.  Jbwktt,  Smithsonian  Institute. 
J.  G.  Cogswell,  LL.D.  Aator  Library, 
R.  A.  Guild,  Esq.  Brown  Univereity, 
Prop.  Charles  Folsom,  BoaUm  Athenteum, 
S.  F.  Hatex,  Esq.  Am,  Antiquarian  Society, 
T.  W.  Harris,  M.D.  Harvard  College, 


fflSTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

For  Sale  at  the  Irving  Bookstore. 


Maine  Historical  Collections  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire  Hist.  Collections  . 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Collections  . 
New  York  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Virginia  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Georgia  Historical  Collections  .  . 
Louisiana  Historical  Collections  .     . 


2  vols.  8vo. 

8  vols.  8vo, 
31  vols.  8vo. 

5  vols.  8vo. 
10  vols.  8vo. 

1  vol.   8vo. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

3  vols.  8vo. 


To  which  will  be  added  the  Publications  of  the 
various  Historical  Societies  in  the  United  States, 
as  soon  as  received.  Orders  for  these  and  other 
valuable  works  for  Libraries  carefully  attended  to, 
and  on  the  lowest  terms. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

71,  Chaxbebs-strxbt,  New  York. 


NOTICES  OF  the  PRESS. 

*<  Norton's  Literary  Gboette  has,  by  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  gradually  grown 
from  small  beginnings  into  a  monthly  sheet  of 
considerable  sise  and  compass,  handsomely  printed, 
and  full  of  useful  matter.  It  is  a  very  serviceable 
journal  for  libraries,  colleges,  and  all  literary  in- 
stitutions." —  Ckrietian  Review, 

"  Norton's  Literary  Gboette  is  a  most  invaluable 
publication  to  all  persons  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits. We  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  who 
wish  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  literary  matters.** — 
JVeto  York  Tribune, 

<*  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  is  a  publicaUon  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  attention  for  its  remarka- 
ble typopaphical  beauty,  and  the  fulness  of  its 
information  concerning  the  Book  Trade.  It  fur- 
nishes an  ample  guide  to  all  interested  in  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted." — 
Christian  Register, 

« Norton's  Literary  Gaiette.  —  An  elegant 
quarto  journal,  under  this  title,  visits  us  regularly 
every  month,  and  has  already  gained  a  high  place 
in  our  opinions,  for  the  extent  of  its  bibliogra- 
phical intelligence,  the  general  candor  of  its  book- 
notices,  and  tiie  comprehensions  of  its  intelli- 
gence concerning  every  department  of  the  literary 
world.  It  is  quite  a  vade  mecum  to  the  bookseller, 
librarian,  and  literary  men  of  every  description. 
Its  circulation  has  already  reached  three  thou- 
sand copies,  and  is  rapidly  increasing." — Literary 
Oaxette, 

«This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  guide  to  the 
literary  man,  in  the  purchase  of  books,  which  can 
be  had  in  any  quarter:  every  work  published  in 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, is  mentioned,  with  the  sise,  price,  and  name 
of  the  publisher.  Among  ihe  notices  of  books  are 
monthly  indexes  of  all  the  magazines  published  in 
this  country  and  England.  No  scholar  or  r^uling 
man,  or  even  amateur  in  books,  should  be  without 
this  cheap  compendium."  —  De  Bow*s  Review, 

"  Norton's  laterary  Gasette  is  not  only  a  volu- 
minous but  a  very  valuable  work,  which  gives  a 
complete  list  of  all  works  published,  and  also  the 
retail  prices, —  a  very  valuable  feature.  Mr. 
Norton  acts  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  libraries; 
and,  from  an  acquaintance  of  twelve  years,  we 
know  him  to  be  in  all  respects  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  this  business.  His  paper  evinces  his 
energy  and  abilities,  and  is  extremely  useful  to  all 
who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times." — Newark 
Daily  Advertiser, 
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ED  ITU)   BT   CHARLES   BALB. 


LOBD  KAHOIT'S  BETBACnOV. 
The  ftppeantnoe  in  England  of  Bortlett'a 
pamphlet,  containing  Mr.  Sporks's  three 
letters  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  08  a  "  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of 
Lora  MahoD  and  others  on  the  Mode  of 
Editing  the  Writings  of  Washington,"  has 
called  forth  there  a  "  Letter  to  Jared 
Sparke,  Esq.,  being  a  Rejoinder  to  hia 
F«ply,"  by  Lord  ^fehon,  a  copy  of  which 
we  nave  before  us.  In  tliis  rejoinder, 
Lord  Mahon  explicitly  withdraws  his  accii- 
aatioD  o^inst  Mr.  Sparks  of  Iiaving  made 
unnuthorued  additions  to  the  t«it  ofWash- 
ington's  letters,  and,  expressing  his  sorrow 
for  having  piefeired  it,  confesses  that  his 
belief  in  its  truth  affected  the  general  tone 
ndopt«d  towards  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  history. 
We  quote  the  exact  words  of  this  part  of 
the  letter.  Afler  one  or  two  preliininaTy 
words,  he  proceeds  :  — 

"  I  am  DOW  most  willing  to  withdraw 
my  charge  oratinst  you  of  having  made  un- 
authorised ^ditioDS.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
should  have  mode  it.  I  will  even  go  far- 
ther, and  express  my  regret,  that,  believing 
as  I  did  that  charge  to  he  well  founded  and 
fully  proved,  I  adopted  a  tone  towards  you 
in  one  or  two  paasa^s  of  my  History,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I  should  have  — '' 


The  noble  historian  goes  much  into  detail, 

in  seeking  to  support  his  other  charges, 
which  ho  admits  to  be  of  less  importance 
than  the  one  he  has  been  obliji;ed  to  retract. 
We  think,  however,  that  his  argument 
throughout  can  be  completely  answered, 
and  hope  that  it  will  attract  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Sparks. 

The  tone  which  Lord  Mahon  sees  fit  to 
adopt  in  some  passages,  in  the  course  of  his 
letter,  is  rather  different  from  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  opening. 

We  cannot  conceal  the  gratification  which 
we  feel  at  finding  how  triumphantly  Mr. 
Sparks  has  come  out  of  this  controversy,  to 
give  it  its  hard  name,  and  how  amply  his 
reputation  has  been  snstained.  The  justice 
of  his  cause,  his  real  fidelity,  and  scrupulous 
exactness,  lefl  us  nn  room  to  doubt  that  the 
verdict  of  the  world  would  be  finally  in  his 
favor  ;  but  we  confess  we  had  hardly  ftdth 
enough  in  the  honesty  of  mankind  to  hope 
that  the  severest  charge  against  him  would 
be  recanted  by  the  accuser. 


had  I  thought  yon  wholly  tree  from  such  an 

,     ation.     For,  having]  "  "" 

recalled   that    charge,  1 


imputation 


[plicitly 

scruple  to  say,  that, 
makmg  unauthorized  additions  without  no- 
tice to  the  original  papers  of  a  great  man  is 
among  the  worst  and  most  wilful  errors 
that  an  editor  can  possibly  commit,  not  at 
oU  short,  in  fiict,  of  a  literary  forgery." 

We  sbonld  be  gUd  to  lay  before  our 
readers  several  other  passages  from  this 
pamphlet ;  but  the  late  hour  at  which  we 
received  it  prevents  our  making  further 
extruls  at  present.     We  miay  recur  to  it 

Lord  Mahon  takes  occasion  to  correct  the 
abominable  blunder  in  his  history,  with  re- 
gard to  General  Clreene,  and  attempts  to 
explain  its  origin. 

With  regard  to  the  other  matters  besides 
the  charge  of  making  unoutborited  addi- 
tions. Lord  Mahon  is  not  so  willing  to  re- 
cogniie  Mr.  Sparks'a  accuracy.  These 
Questions  of  taste  in  editorial  matters  are 
oiscussed  somewhat  at  length. 


TELEORAPmc  KEQIBTES8. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  new  telegraphic  register  in- 
vented by  John  M,  Batchelder  of  this  city, 
in  connection  with  M.  Q.  Farmer,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Fire  Alarm.  This  now 
register  deserves  notice  on  accoant  of  its 
simplicity,  and  its  manifest  superiority,  in 
many  respects,  to  those  of  the  same  general 
description  now  in  use 

In  order  that  the  nature  of  this  invention, 
and  the  features  in  which  it  differs  from 
other  apparatus  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  end,  may  he  more  clearly  understood, 
it  will  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  describe 
in  a  few  words  the  principles  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  various  tele- 
graphs at  present  in  operation. 

The  telegraph  depends  for  its  efficiency, 
as  is  well  known,  upon  the  power  possessed 
by  the  operator  at  one  point  of  making  or 
unmaking  at  pleasure  a  magnet  at  another 
Sit  distant  point,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said, 
of  connecting  or  breaking  the  circuit.  This 
is  his  whole  power.  He  has  but  two  altera 
natives  at  an^  time.  If  the  drcuit  is 
complete,  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  endowed 
with  magnetical  properties  at  the  other 
terminus  of  the  line,  just  as  long  aa  he 
chooses,  and  no  longer.  His  alternatives 
are  to  leave  it  as  it  is,  or  by  brei^ng  it  the 
cireuit  to  unmake  the  maguet  into  a  power- 
less piece  of  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  drcuit  is  broken,  his  alternatives  ore  to 
complete  it,  and  make  the  magnet,  or  to 
leave  it  as  it  is.  At  any  time,  he  has  only 
one  positive  thing  that  be  can  do,  with  the 
negative  privilege  of  letting  things  alone. 
Ho  may  auiply  say  either  stop,  or  go  on. 
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At  first  view  it  seems  impossible  that 
such  limited  powers  should  be  able  to  effect 
any  thing.  A  lady  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair 
has  just  about  as  much  liberty.  She  may 
rock  forward  and  stop,  or  rock  backward 
and  stop  ;  or  she  may  rock  back  and  forth, 
or  not  rock  at  all.  But  the  great  efficiency 
of  the  telegraph  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  time  with  which  it  obeys  the  simple 
directions  of  the  operator ;  and  this  gives  to 
his  two  alternatives  a  numberless  variety. 
It  is  true,  he  can  only  start  and  stop  bis 
machine ;  but  he  may  vary  the  intervals 
between  the  start  and  the  stop  to  any  de- 
sired extent.  And  thus  he  possesses 
directly  a  power  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence. 

It  must  be,  of  course,  immediately  appa- 
rent that  this  power  may  be  made  avaikole 
in  many  different  ways.  Perhaps  the  most 
natural,  although  obviously  a  tedious  and 
time-wasting,  manner  would  be  to  assign 
to  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  a  fixed  length 
of  time ;  so  that,  if  the  circuit  remained 
complete  one  second,  it  should  indicate  a, 
two  seconds  b,  three  c,  four  (/,  and  so  on.  In 
order  to  send  the  word  fade,  for  instance, 
the  operator  would  begin  by  opening  the 
circuit  six  seconds  for  /;  then  bre^  it ; 
then  open  it  one  second  for  a ;  then  break 
it  ag^im ;  then  open  it  four  seconds  for  d; 
and  then  break  it;  and  then  open  it  five 
seconds  for  e.  These  intervals  of  time  being 
noted  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  letters 
would  easily  be  read  off;  and  thus  the  ope- 
rator, though  possessed  of  simply  the  means 
of  opening  and  breaking  his  curcuit  at  plea- 
sure, would  have  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self understood  at  a  distance. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  thing  is  done ;  and,  in  fact,  the  liability 
to  error  in  timing  such  short  intervals 
would  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of 
such  a  mode.  We  have  onl^  mentioned  it, 
as  likely  to  make  clear  that  intelligence  can 
be  conveyed  with  the  simple  means  afforded 
by  a  single  circuit,  since  some  people  have 
not  understood  how  it  was  possible  to  ac- 
complish any  thine  without  having  a  sepa- 
rate circuit  toT  eacm  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  thus  at  least  twenty-six  wires  between 
the  places.  This,  indeed,  we  believe,  was 
originally  thought  to  be  necessary  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  means  resorted  to  by  Morse  in  his 
telegraph,  and  which  is  employed  in  the 
apparatus  used  at  the  offices  of  the  lines 
using  his  patents,  for  making  this  simple 
power  of  breaking  and  completing  the  circuit 
available  for  transmitting  written  messages, 
was  a  contrivance  for  makine  visible  upon 
paper  the  intervals  during  which  the  circuit 
18  respectively  open  and  broken.  This  is 
effected  in  this  way :  a  long  strip  of  paper 
is  uncoiled  firom  a  roll,  and  drawn  under  a 


steel  point,  with  a  slow,  uniform  motion, 
regulated  by  clockwork.  This  steel  point 
is  80  connected  with  the  magnet  and  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  that  it  is  pressed  upon 
the  paper  whenever  the  circuit  is  complete, 
but  rises,  and  allows  the  paper  to  pass  un- 
touched, whenever  the  circuit  is  broken  ; 
being  forced  against  the  paper  by  the  power  of 
the  magnet,  it  is  released  as  soon  as  that  is 
withdrawn,  by  the  change  of  the  magnet 
into  a  harmless  piece  of  iron.  The  motion 
of  the  paper,  under  the  steel-point,  when 
they  are  m  contact,  causes  a  mark  to  be 
scratched  upon  it,  just  so  long  as  the  con- 
tact continues ;  and  the  relative  length  of 
the  marks  and  intervals,  of  course,  shows 
with  exact  precision  the  times  of  the  break- 
ing and  connecting  of  the  circuit.  The  ope- 
rator may  thus  cover  the  paper  at  a  distance 
with  marks  varying  in  length,  standing  at 
distances  from  each  other,  which  it  is  also 
in  his  power  to  vary  at  pleasure.  This 
clothes  nim  at  once  with  p^at  power.  The 
next  step  in  the  process  is  effected  by  the 
ingenious  invention  of  a  telegraphic  alpha- 
bet, in  which  every  letter  is  represented  by 
a  combination  of  simple  straight  lines,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  a  simple  dot  or  hyphen 
to  a  long  dash ;  the  simplest  signs  being 
assigned  to  the  letters  of  most  frequent 
occurrence.  Thus  ^  is  a  simple  hyphen 
('),  t  SL  common  dash  ( — ) ,  and  /  a  longer 

dash  ( ).    These  marks,  of  course,  can 

be  combined  so  as  to  afibrd  an  almost  unli- 
mited number  of  marks,  or  at  least  many 
more  than  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
other    characters    requiring     a    sign. 


or 


Thus  i  is  two  hyphens  close  (-  -) ,  while  o  is 
the  same  with  a  wider  separation  (-  -) ; 

s  is  three  hyphens  ( ) ,  and  h  four  ( ) . 

Then,  a  is  represented  by  a  hyphen  and 

dash  ( ) ,  and  n  by  a  aash  and  hyphen 

( ) »  /  is  a  dash  between  two  hyphens 

( ) ,  and  k  a  hyphen  between  two  dashes 

( ). 

Thus  there  is  given  to  the   telegraphic 

operators  a  simple,  safe,  and  easy  method 
of  understanding  each  other.  The  wires 
are  so  arranged  that  the  connection  of  the 
circuit  is  effected  by  simply  touchii^  a  key 
or  X  knob  upon  the  table  of  the  offuse.  A 
single  tap  makes  the  dot  for  e;  by  keeping 
the  finger  on  the  key  an  instant  longer,  the 
dash  is  made  for  / ;  hy  pausing  between  the 
taps  the  interval  between  the  marks  is 
lengthened,  so  that  the  character  for  t  dif- 
fers from  that  for  o,  though  each  is  com- 
posed of  two  dots.  Between  the  letters 
enough  time  must  be  suffered  to  elapse  to 
make  a  space  upon  the  paper  long  enough 
to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  marks,  and 
between  the  words  a  still  longer  space. 
Yet,  without  due  care,  an  error  will  some- 
times arise  from  the  neglect  of  this  obvious- 
ly necessary  caution.     We  once  leoeiyed  a 
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despatch  which  read :  **  I  shall  send  the 
/pm^r  by  Leonard's  Express  at  five.*'  We 
might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
description  of  thing  was  alluded  to  under 
the  name  of  lemer,  had  we  not  (as  knowing 
all  things  as  editors  should)  been  acquainted 
with  the  telegraphic  alphabet,  and  thus  in- 
stantly perceived  that  the  operator  who 
received  the  despatch  had  confounded  the 
two  dashes  made  for  two  Ts  ( —    — )  with 

the  double  dash  made  for  m  ( )  ;  so 

that  he  had  written  lemer  for  letter.  When 
subsequently  the  despatch  was  shown  to 
the  operator,  and  the  mistake,  which  might 
have  oeen  one  of  consequence,  was  pointed 
out,  he  said  he  supposed  lemcr  was  some 
German  word:  we  were  always  having 
.crazy  despatches ! 

Thus  much  we  have  said  in  connection 
with  the  recording  apparatus  used  with  the 
Morse  lines,  fur  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  make  clear  the  nature  of  such  apparatus 
to  those  who  may  not  hitherto  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  subject.  All 
of  the  features  of  this  apparatus  are  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  the  Morse  instruments. 
Bain's  Chemical  Telegraph  derives  its 
name  from  an  important  difference  in  the 
manner  of  recording  the  marks,  although 
it  employs  an  alphabet  the  same,  or  similar 
to  the  one  above  described.  By  this  appa- 
ratus, the  marks  are  not  scratched  upon 
the  paper  by  a  steel  point,  but  are  made  in 
a  very  diCRsrent  way,  depending  upon  the 
power  of  the  electric  current,  in  passing 
through  a  paper  charged  with  a  solution  of 
some  chemical  substance,  to  change  the 
color  of  the  paper  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  substance.  One  of  the  simplest  chemi- 
cal tricks  is  the  change  of  the  color  of  a 
vegetable  infusion,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  acid,  and  its  restoration  by  the  use  of 
some  alkali.  In  the  same  way,  a  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  dipped,  for  instance,  in  a 
solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  or  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  colored  blue  with  litmus,  and 
then  dried ;  if,  then,  the  current  be  made 
to  pass  through  any  part  of  it,  the  salt  at 
that  place  willbe  decomposed  into  its  com- 
ponents, sulphuric  acid  and  soda :  the  acid 
coming  firom  that  end  of  the  wire  which  is 
called  the  positive  pole,  will  transmute  the 
blue  of  the  paper  into  red,  and  thus  make  a 
red  spot  there.  The  soda,  at  the  other  pole, 
does  not  cause  any  change  of  color.  The 
quantity  of  each  is,  of  course,  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  is  sufficient  to 
effect  the  change  of  color  upon  which  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  depends. 

In  the  recording  apparatus  of  Bain's 
tele^piph,  these  principles  are  skilfully 
applied.  One  wire  is  made  to  end  in  a 
circular  brass  plate,  upon  which  is  placed 
a  round  sheet  of  paper  of  the  same  size, 
colored  by  means  of  some  such  chemical 


saturation  as  we  have  mentioned.  The 
other  wire  ends  in  a  platinum  point,  which 
is  guided  by  a  little  piece  of  machinery,  so 
as  to  traverse  in  course  from  the  centre  of 
the  paper  to  its  outer  edge,  by  means  of  a 
spiral  track,  the  threads  of  the  spiral  being 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  From  this 
platinum  point  the  current  passes  through 
the  paper  at  the  will  of  the  distant  operator, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  steel  point  is 
raised  or  depressed  in  the  Morse  instru- 
ment. Whenever  the  current  passes  firom 
it,  through  the  paper  to  the  wate  under- 
neath, it  changes  the  color  of  the  paper 
just  so  long  as  it  remains  in  contact.  The 
dots  and  lines  of  the  alphabet  are  thus 
visible  by  the  chango  of  color  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper.  If  Ktmus  paper,  such 
as  we  have  alluded  to,  is  used,  they  are  red 
marks  upon  a  blue  ground.  Such  paper 
may  be  used  as  will  make  blue  marks  upon 
a  white  ground.  But  they  must  be  read 
in  course,  from  the  middle  of  the  circular 
sheet  of  paper,  round  and  round,  to  the 
outer  edge.  This  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter 
as  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  customary 
to  read  off  the  marks  as  fast  as  they  are 
written  ;  yet  it  tends  to  complicate  the 
apparatus. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  using  the 
simple  power  of  opening  and  breaking  the 
circuit  ror  communicating  intelligence,  viz. 
that  used  by  the  House  lines.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus,  messages  sent  from  any  dis- 
tance are  turned  out  of  the  machine,  at  their 
destination,  in  the  good,  plain  characters  of 
the  English  alphabet,  upon  white  paper. 
This  seems  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
methods.  Many  persons  who  can  conceive  of 
a  sort  of  deaf-and-dumb  communication  be- 
tween the  distant  operators  by  hierographi- 
cal  signals,  as  it  were,  of  dots  and  lines,  do 
not  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce these  clear  black  and  white  results. 

This  method,  like  the  others,  depends 
upon  the  precision  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  movements  of  the  telegraph  can  be 
timed.  Although  we  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  House  apparatus  as  to  be  able  to 
describe  exactly  its  details,  yet  we  think 
we  can  explain  the  principles  upon  which 
its  operation  is  based  in  such  a  way  as  to 

five  a  correct  notion  of  its  character, 
here  is  a  machine  ift  each  end  of  the  line, 
which  must  be  kept  constantly  in  motion 
while  a  despatch  is  received,  in  which  th^te 
is  a  round  cylinder,  having  upon  it  types 
like  those  used  in  ordinary  printing,  for  all 
the  letters  and  figures.  This  is  so  ar- 
ranged, that,  unless  it  were  controlled  by 
the  operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
it  would  proceed  to  print  constantly,  upon  a 
slip  of  paper,  the  letters  and  figures  in  suc- 
cession, be^nning  anew  when  the  last  was 
reached,  without  cessaUon.  Thus,  the  paper 
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would  read  a,  b,  c,  rf,  &c.  to  x,  y,  z,  1^  2,  3, 
&c.  to  0,  then  the  little  dash  which  is  used 
to  separate  the  words,  and  then  a,  by  c 
would  begin  again.  Such  a  paper  would  be 
printed  i?  the  distant  operator  could  not 
control  the  action  of  the  machine ;  but,  by 
an  ingenious  contrivance,  he  is  able  to  stop 
the  printing,  without  interfering  with  the 
motion  of  the  cylinder,  at  pleasure;  and 
so,  when  he  wishes  to  send  a  word,  he  has 
simply  to  allow  just  the  right  time  to  elapse 
between  breaking  and  renewing  his  circuit, 
to  have  given  tne  cylinder  time  to  reach 
the  required  letter.  The  requisite  intervals 
of  time  he  is  able  to  ascertain  by  having  a 
similar  machine  in  his  own  office,  which 
utters  a  little  *^  click ''  as  fast  as  the  letter 
is  printed  ;  and  the  operation  of  writing  is 
rendered  very  simple  by  an  arran^mcnt  of 
keys,  somewhat  luce  those  of  a  piano-forte, 
labelled  with  the  characters,  which  is  so 
contrived  that  striking  any  key  suffers  the 
circuit  to  remain  open  just  long  enough 
for  the  cylinder  to  reach  its  corresponding 
letter,  and  then  closes  it,  and  thus  causes 
that  letter  to  be  printed. 

Thus,  if  the  word  belt  were  to  be  sent ; 
after  beginning  with  6,  the  operator  would 
strike  e;  the  cylinder  at  the  other  office,  as 
well  as  in  his  own,  would  revolve  across 
the  {.aper,  without  printing  the  letters  c 
and  d,  and  then  would  stop  at  e,  and  print 
it.  This  done,  the  operator  would  again 
strike  the  key  for  /;  and  the  cylinder,  pass- 
ing /,  gj  h,  t,j,  k,  to  /,  would  pause  at  that 
letter  and  print  it,  and  so  on.  If  the  word 
were  band;  after  6,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  cylinder  had  carried  round 
the  whole  alphabet  and  series  of  numbers, 
and  begun  again  at  a ;  and  so  at  any  time 
for  letters  in  advance  of  their  predecessors, 
to  say  it  literally,  though  it  be  a  bull.  The 
strip  of  paper  thus  contains  printed  only 
the  letters  of  the  message,  though,  for 
each,  all  the  intervening  letters  of  the 
alphabet  have  silently  overshadowed  it.  It 
is  ready  to  be  torn  off  from  the  long  roll, 
and  sent  directly  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  without  transcribing.  The  ad- 
vantage this  mode  enjoys  for  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  messages,  however,  is  lost  when 
the  machine  is  used  for  the  newspaper 
despatches,  which,  as  they  are  the  most 
voluminous  of  those  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph, are  worth  considering,  in  estimating 
8ie  relative  superiority  of  the  different  in- 
struments. These  long  despatches,  belong- 
ing to  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  newspaper 
offices,  must  be  copied  and  multiplied  by 
means  of  a  manifold  letter-writer ;  and,  of 
course,  they  can  be  copied  as  readily  and 
speedily  from  the  dots  and  lines  of  the 
telegraphic  alphabet,  as  from  the  slip 
printed  in  English  letters,  if  the  person  is 
competent  who  undertakes  the  task. 


All  this  we  have  said  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  a  description  of  Mr.  Batchelder's 
recording  apparatus,  of  which  we  spoke  at 
the  outset.  This  instrument,  like  those 
used  in  the  Morse  and  Bain  offices,  requires 
the  employment  of  the  telegraphic  alphii^ 
bet  of  dots  and  lines.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder,  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
around  which  is  rolled  a  rectangular  sheet 
of  pink  tissue  or  silver  paper,  exactly  as  it 
is  bought,  hince  it  requires  no  peculiar  pre- 
paration. This  cylinder  slo^^ly  revolves ; 
and  the  writing  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
pointed  copper  wire,  heated  by  a  small  al- 
cohol lamp,  which  is  pressed  against  it, 
and  withdrawn  at  intervals,  acconiing  as 
the  circuit  is  opened  or  broken.  It  proves 
that  the  heat  of  the  wire  is  sufficient  td 
blanch  the  paper  as  it  touches  it,  and  thus 
turn  its  pink  color  to  yellow :  and  so  the 
characters  appear  in  yellow  upon  a  pink 
ground.  Effecting  the  change  ol  color  in 
this  simple  way,  is  not,  however,  the  only 
merit  of  the  invention.  The  wire  and  lamp 
are  upon  a  stand,  so  connected  with  the 
clock-work  machinery  necessary  for  the 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  of  whatever 
form,  that  they  move  very  slowly  down  the 
cylinder;  so  that,  after  it  has  made  one 
revolution,  the  second  line  does  not  fall 
again  upon  the  first,  and  interfere  with  it, 
but  comes  a  short  space  below.  The  result 
of  this  is,  that,  when  the  paper  is  full,  it  can 
be  removed  from  the  cylinder,  and  read  like 
a  common  printed  page,  across  from  left  to 
right,  in  lines  following  under  each  other. 
These  papers  can  thus  be  conveniently  pre- 
served for  future  reference. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  beautiful, 
and  its  simplicity  is  apparent  from  the  few 
words  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
in  describing  it.  In  stating  its  further  ad- 
vantages, we  expect  only  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  techni- 
cal terms  of  telegraphing,  when  we  say 
that  it  does  not  require  the  use  of  a  local 
or  office-circuit,  and  can  be  used  with  a 
closed  or  op^n  circuit,  as  may  be  preferred ; 
and  that  tne  motion  of  the  recording  part 
of  the  instrument  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  an  axial  magnet,  or  a  deflecting  needle. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  this  instru- 
ment, in  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  legibility, 
are  so  apparent,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
must  commend  itself  at  once  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  telegraph  companies,  and  be 
introduced  into  those  offices,  at  least,  where 
the  telegraphic  alphabet  is  employed. 

In  the  descriptions  we  have  given  of  the 
various  telegraphic  instruments,  we  have 
not,  of  course,  pretended  to  speak  vri th  the 
exactness  of  tecnnical  precision ;  but  have 
simply  attempted  to  convey  an  idea  of 
their  general  nature  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures. 
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HAPOLEOH  THE  LITTLE. 

Victor  Hugo,  who  has  heen  banished  from 
his  native  country  by  Louis  Napoleon,  has 
taken  refuge  in  England,  where  ne  is  pub- 
lishing the  most  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
**  Nephew  of  his  Uncle,"  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  the  Little.  We  translate  from 
the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis.  an  extract 
from  a  chapter  of  this  work,  entitled  *'  Par- 
lementarisme."  Afler  giving  a  history  of 
legislative  assemblies  for  the  last  sixty 
years,  he  concludes  in  this  way :  — 

"  Yes,  this  Tribune,  M.  Louis  Bonaparte 
has  overturned  it.  This  power,  created  by 
our  great  revolutionary  struggles,  —  he  has 
broken  it,  ground  it  to  powder,  crushed  it, 
torn  it  with  the  points  of  his  bayonets, 
trampled  it  under  the  feet  of  his  horses. 
His  uncle  uttered  the  aphorism,  '  The 
throne  is  only  a  board  covered  with  velvet.' 
Louis  has  uttered  his :  '  The  Tribune  is  a 
board  covered  with  a  cloth,  on  which  we 
read  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  I  '  He 
has  thrown  the  board,  and  the  cloth,  and 
the  liberty,  and  the  equality,  and  the  fru- 
temity,  into  the  camp-fire.  A  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  soldiers,  a  little  smoke, 
anaall  is  over. 

*'  Is  this  true  t  is  it  possible  t  have  things 
gone  thust  Have  we  looked  upon  such 
things?  0  God!  it  is  true;  it  is  even 
very  simple.  To  cut  off  the  head  of  Cicero, 
and  nail  his  two  hands  to  the  rostrum,  it 
was  enough  that  there  should  be  a  brute 
with  a  knife,  and  another  brute  with  nails 
and  a  hammer 

''  To  attack  the  Tribune  is  a  family  crime. 
The  first  Bonaparte  had  committed  it  before ; 
but  at  least  what  he  brought  to  take  its 
place  in  France  was  glory,  not  ignominy. 
*  What  is  this  thinj^,  this  Tribune  ? '  cries 
M.  Bonaparte  Louis.  '  It  is  Parlemen- 
tarisme.*  *  What  do  you  mean  by  Par- 
lementarisme  ? '  *  This  word  pleases  me : 
Parlementarisme  is  a  pearl.'  The  dictionary 
has  grown  richer.  This  academician  of 
coup  d'^tats  makes  words. 

**  Parlementarisme,  then,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  guarantee  of  the  citizen,  liberty 
of  discussion,  liberty  of  the  press,'  indi- 
vidual liberty,  the  control  of  the  excises, 
clearness  in  receipts  and  expenses,  the 
safety  of  the  public  treasure,  the  right  of 
knowing  what  is  done  with  your  money, 
the  solidity  of  credit,  liberty  oi  conscience, 
liberty  of  worship,  security  of  property, 
a  resource  against  confiscation  and  spolia- 
tion, the  safety  of  all,  the  counterpoise  to 
arbitrary  power,  the  dignity  of  the  nation, 
the  splendor  of  France,  the  vigorous  life  of 
a  free  people,  the  public  initiative,  the  move- 
ment of  life,  —  all  this  is  no  more ; — eflbced, 
annihilated,  disappeared,  vanished!  And 
this  deliverance  has  cost  France  only  some- 


thing like  twenty-five  millions,  divided  be- 
tween twelve  or  nfteen  deliverers,  and  forty 
thousand  francs  a  brigade  for  brandy. 
Truly  it  was  not  dear.  These  coup  dMtat 
gentlemen  do  things  at  a  bargain. 

''  To-day  it  is  done,  it  is  perfected,  it  is 
complete.  Grass  grows  in  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon. A  virgin  forest  is  springing  up  between 
the  Pont  de  Concorde  and  the  Place  Bour^ 
gogne.  Among  the  shrubbery  you  discern 
a  guard's  sentry-box.  The  legislative  body 
empties  its  urn  over  the  bushes,  and  the 
stream  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  sentry-box 
with  a  gentle  murmur. 

**  ToSay  it  is  all  over.  The  great  work  is 
accomplished,  and  what  are  the  results? 
Certain  gentlemen  have  gained  town-houses 
and  country-houses.  Go  on,  do  your  busi- 
ness, take  your  ease,  fill  your  stomach ;  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  a  great  people, 
a  powerful  nation,  a  bright  lignt.  France 
no  longer  sees  clearly.  This  is  success. 
France  votes  Louis  Napoleon,  carries  Louis 
Napoleon,  fattens  Louis  Napoleon,  contem- 
plates Louis  Napoleon,  admires  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  remams  stupid.  The  end  of  civili- 
zation is  attained. 

'*  To-day  no  more  noise,  no  more  racket, 
no  more  talking  of  parliament  and  parle- 
mentarisme. The  leeislative  body,  the 
Senate,  the  council  of  State,  have  their 
mouths  sewed  up.  We  have  not  the  dread 
of  a  fine  speech  to  read  on  waking  in  the 
morning.  It  is  all  done  with  for  the  man 
who  thought,  who  meditated,  who  created, 
who  spoke,  who  was  brilliant ;  all  that  was 
radiant  in  this  great  nation.  Be  proud. 
Frenchmen,  lift  up  your  heads ;  you  are  no 
longer  any  thing,  this  man  is  every  thing. 
He  nolds  in  his  hand  your  intelligence  as  a 
child  holds  a  bird.  Some  day,  when  it 
pleases  him,  he  will  give  a  pinch  to  the 
genius  of  France,  there  will  be  one  sound 
less.  Meantime  let  us  repeat  the  chorus : 
No  more  parlementarisme,  no  more  tribune. 
Instead  of  all  those  loud  voices,  speaking 
for  the  instruction  of  all ;  one  for  ideas,  an- 
other for  &cts,  one  for  law,  another  for 
justice,  another  for  glory,  another  for  faith, 
another  for  hope,  another  for  science,  an- 
other for  genius ;  instructinjg,  charming,  en- 
couraging, cheering,  fertilizing, — instead  of 
all  these  sublime  voices,  what  is  heard  in 
this  dark  night  which  broods  over  France! 
The  jingle  of  a  spur,  and  the  noise  of  a 
sabre  traiUng  upon  the  pavement !  " 


t< 


WOMETS  BIGHTS"  IV  EHGLAITD. 


At  the  new  elections  for  the  British  par- 
liament this  spring,  John  Lee,  LL.D.  was 
put  in  nomination  for  Bucks,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  however,  was  re- 
turned by  so  triumphant  a  mi^rity,  that 
no  poll  was  called  for.  Dr.  Lee's  fridods 
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bein^  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
simple  show  of  hands.  Dr.  Lee's  nomi- 
nation-speech did  not  appear  in  the  Times  ; 
but  we  nave  received  a  copy  of  it,  printed 
from  the  '*  short-hand  reporter's  notes" 
for  distribution  as  a  hand-bilL  We  auote 
the  following  passage,  as  worthy. or  the 
convention  recently  ausembled  at  Syra- 
cuse:— 

"  Dr.  Lee  proceeded  to  say,  that  his  hon- 
orable opponent,  Mr.  Disraeli,  had,  at 
Marylebono,  advocated  the  ballot  (loud 
cries  of  hear,  hear)  and  household  suffrage. 
Might  he  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  gentleman  still  advocated  these 
admirable  principles?  (Laughter.)  Per- 
ha^,  indeed,  more  experience  and  gene- 
rosity had  by  this  time  taught  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  go  a  step  further,  so  as  to  advocate,  with 
himself  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
females  (laughter,  and  loud  applause) ;  to 
those  females,  at  aJl  events,  whose  husbands 
had  votes,  and  to  all  those  who  could  claim 
a  forty-shilling  freehold.  (A  voice  here 
cried  out,  —  *  Mrs.  Disraeli  for  ever ;  *  and 
that  lady  bowed  from  the  gallery,  and 
acknowledged  the  compliment.^  He  would 
appeal  to  the  rationality  of  his  opponent's 
intellect,  if  there  were  not  ladies  in  Eng- 
land who  would  make  as  good  a  use  of 
the  franchise  as  gentlemen ;  such  ladies, 
for  example,  as  Miss  Caroline  Herschel, 
the  astronomer  (cheers) ;  Mrs.  Somerville, 
the  astronomer  (cheers) ;  Lady  Lovelace,  the 
mathematician  (cheers) ;  the  late  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More  (cheers) ;  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry  (cheers)  ;  the  late  Mrs.  Barbauld 
(cheers)  ;  Miss  Strickland,  the  historian  of 
the  Queens  of  England  (a  voice,  *  God  bless 
her)  ;  Miss  Mitchell,  the  astronomer  of 
New  York  (cheers) ;  Miss  Fanny  Corbaux, 
the  historian  (cheers) ,  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  could  be 
named  (cheers,  and  a  voice,  —  '  Miss  Mar- 
tineau.')  Certainly,  Miss  Martineau,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  British 
ladies.  (A voice,  — '  Mrs.  Tlndal ; '  cheers). 
He  trusted  that  his  honorable  and  gallant 
opponent  would  answer  this  question,  and 
answer  it  satisfactorily  to  those  ladies  who 
had  distinguished  and  ornamented  that 
assembly  by  their  presence  (loud  cheers). 
He  called  upon  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  he  hesitated, 
to  consider  how  much  bribery  and  unfair 
influence  would  be  destroyed,  and  how 
many  good  manners  and  high  moral  pur- 
poses would  be  established  by  enfiranchising 
the  ladies  (hear,  hear)." 

The  allusion  to  "  Miss  Mitchell,  the 
astronomer"  is  a  gratifying  national  com- 
pliment ;  but  the  additional  words  "  of  New 
York,"  are  worthy  the  confused  ideas  of 
Englishmen  who  make  the  double  mistake 
of  centralizing  the  whole  of  this  country 


into  one  focus,  and  of  locating  that  focus  at 
New  York.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Webster 
was  introduced,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Lon- 
don, as  **  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
upper  Senate  of  New  York."  Such  instan- 
ces of  glaring  ignorance  are  indeed  too 
common. 

Miss  Maria  Mitchell  is  a  resident  of  Nan- 
tucket, in  Massachusetts ;  she  is  a  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  William  Mitchell,  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Commonwealth.  She  gained  her  Euro- 
pean reputation  as  an  accomplished  and 
skilful  astronomer,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
comet,  which  is  always  alluded  to  by  her 
name,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  October, 
1847.  The  comet  was  not  discovered  in 
Europe  until  the  third  of  the  same  month, 
when  it  was  seen  by  Father  de  Vico,  the 
celebrated  astronomer  at  Rome.  The  pri- 
ority of  Miss  Mitchell's  discovery  was  un- 
questioned ;  but  she  had  forfeited  her  right 
to  the  gold  medal,  offered  by  the  late  King 
Frederic  VI.  of  Denmark,  for  the  first  dis- 
covery of  new  comets,  in  consequence  of 
neglecting  to  comply  with  the  prescribed 
condition,  not  then  generally  known,  that 
information  of  the  discovery  must  be  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  Mr.  Schumacher, 
of  Altona,  if  the  discovery  be  made  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  or  to  Mr.  Airy,  Astro- 
nomer Royal  at  Greenwich,  if  maae  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  to  whom  commu- 
nications from  America  might  be  forwarded 
through  the  Danish  Minister  at  Washington, 
but,  in  all  cases,  by  the  first  mail.  From 
the  neglect  of  this  condition  in  similar  in- 
stances, the  medal  was  refused  to  Mr.  G. 
P.  Bond  and  to  Dr.  Bremeker,  the  latter 
of  whom  simply  allowed  a  single  post-day 
to  elapse  before  communicating  his  dis- 
covery ;  and  Messrs.  Schumacher  and  Airy 
decided,  upon  consultation,  to  refuse  it  also 
to  Miss  Mitchell.  Her  father,  however, 
had  announced  her  discovery  to  Mr.  Bond, 
at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  in  Cambridge, 
in  a  letter  transmitted  by  the  first  mail 
which  left  the  island  of  Nantucket  after- 
wards. In  consideration  of  this  fiict,  upon 
a  representation  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  —  that  the  claimant 
was  a  young  lady  of  great  diffidence ;  that 
the  place  of  the  discovery  of  the  comet  was 
a  retired  island,  remote  from  all  the  high 
roads  of  communication  ;  that  the  conditions 
of  the  king's  offer  were  not  well  understood 
in  this  country,  and  especially  as  there 
was  a  substantial  compliance  with  them,  in 
the  direct  transmission  of  the  information 
to  Mr.  Bond ;  and  that  the  priority  of  this 
discovery  was  universally  acknowledged,  — 
the  present  Ring  of  Denmark,  without 
hesitation,  generously  directed  that  the 
medal  should  be  struck,  and  awarded  to 
Miss  Mitchell. 


THEATOICAI^  AND   MUSIC. 


ALIUHAC  FOB  THE  TXAS  175S. 

Mr.  Hale,  —  In  your  paper  of  laat  week, 
jou  have  &  noUce  of  the  change  of  the 
Btjle  in  1752.  I  have  before  me  an  alma- 
nac, entitled  "Poor  Job,  1752.  Bj  Job 
Shepherd,  philom.  Newport.  Printed  by 
Jamea  Franklin,  at  the  Printing-office  under 
the  Town  School-bouse."  In  ihie  almouao 
the  month  of  September  baa,  in  tbe  mar- 
gin, the  figure*  of  the  iacceBBive  dajs, 
commencing  1,  2;  and,  after  leaving  blank 
a  space  for  eleven  days,  lecommencing  with 
14,  and  continuing  to  the  30tb.  Whether 
"  Job  Shepherd  vraa  the  name  of  the 
"  philom.  who  conetructed  it,  I  kuotr 
not ;  but  the  following  address  lo  bia  pa- 
trons IB  happily  conceived :  — 

"  Kind  reader,  Tou  have  nowauch  a  year  as 
you  never  saw  before,  nor  will  see  hereafter. 
The  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
having  thought  proper  to  enact  that  the 
month  of  September,  1752,  ahall  contain 
but  nineteen  daja,  which  will  ghorten  this 
year  eleven  days,  and  have  extended  the 
same  throughout  the  British  dominions;  so 
that  we  are  not  to  have  two  be^nninga  to 
our  years,  but  the  first  of  January  ia  to  be 
the  nnt  day  and  the  firat  month  of  the  vear 
1752  i  eleven  days  are  taken  from  Sep- 
tember, and  begin  1,  2,  14,  15,  Ac.  Be 
not  astonished,  nor  look  with  concern,  dear 
reader,  at  auch  a,  deduction  of  days,  nor 

Xt  as  for  the  loss  of  ao  much  time  ;  but 
this  for  your  consolation,  that  your 
expenses  will  perhaps  appear  lighter,  and 
yoQT  mind  be  more  at  ease.  And  what 
an  indalgence  ia  here  for  those  who  love 
their  pillows,  to  lie  down  in  peace  on  the 
•eoond  of  this  month,  and  not  perhaps 
awake  or  be  disturbed  till  the  fourteenth,  in 
the  morning.  And,  reader,  this  is  not  to 
hasten  the  payment  of  debts,  freedom  of 
apprentioes  or  servants,  or  the  coming  to  age 
of  minors ;  but  the  number  of  natural  days 
in  all  agreements  are  to  be  foLKUed.  All 
Church  holidava  and  Courts  are  to  be  on 
the  same  nominal  daya  they  were  before  ; 
but  fairs,  after  the  second  of  September, 
alter  tiie  nominal  days,  and  so  seemed  to 
be  held  eleven  days  later.  Now,  reader, 
since  'tis  likely  you  may  never  have  sncb 
another  vear  nor  such  another  almanac,  I 
would   sdrise   you  to  improve  the  one  ftir 

Ca  own  si^e,  and  I  reoommend  the  other 
the  sake  of  yoor  friend, 

Pooh  Job." 
Jms  Fkanelih,  brother  of  Dr.  Franklin, 


menced  printing,  according  to  Mr.  Thomaa, 
aboDt  1754,  which  is  two  years  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  this  almanac. 


ACASEltT  LBcnrsss. 
A  CODBSB  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
Boston,  this  winter,  of  no  common  interest, 
whether  we  regard  the  rank  and  fame  of 
the  lecturers  in  the  community,  or  the 
object  of  the  course.  The  lectures  will  bo 
by  members  of  the  American  Aoademv  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  who  have  oonsented  to 

E'ro  their  gratuitous  services;  the  object 
iog  to  provide  funds  necessary  to  deoay 
the  expense  of  the  Academy's  forthcoming 
publicationa.  They  will  be  upon  various 
subjects,  each  of  the  sections  of  the  acade- 
my being  represented  among  the  gentlemen 
lecturing. 

This  mode  of  acquiring  funds  for  the 
purpose  proposed  is  so  much  better  than 
the  one  too  often  resorted  to  by  sdentifio 
and  literary  institutions,  yii.  a  "  voluntary 
Bubacriptiou,"  that  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  it  will  be  successful ;  while  the  names 
and  attainments  of  the  lecturers  leave  no 
doubt,  that,  whatever  may  be  its  result  to 
the  academy,  the  public  cannot  f^l  to  gain 
entertainment  and  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  selected  by  their  fellow-academidans 
to  perform  this  service  are  given  in  the 
following  brilliant  list  of  names  arranged 
alphabetically ;  — 

Professor  L.  Agassii,  Dr.  Jacob  Bigetow, 
lieutenant  Henry  Davia,  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  George  B,  Emerson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Ed* 
ward  Everett,  Professor  C.  C.  f  elton,  B.  A. 
Gould,  Jr.  Esq.,  President  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Profeasor 
Albert  Hopkins,  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw, 
George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  Daniel  Treadwell, 
&q.,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 


TEZATBICALB  AITD  HITSIC. 
Miss  Julia  Binkett  has  had  snotheT  highly 
succeasful  week  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
having  repeated  aever^  of  the  parts  in 
which  she  had  previously  appeared,  and 
eained  fresh  laurels  in  one  or  two  new  one*. 
The  plays  at  the  Museum  are  admirably  put 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  characters  are  ge- 
nerally well  cast. 

The  Howard  Athenteum  opened  on  Mon- 
day evening  for  the  theatrical  season,  with 
Lola  Montez,  who  has  appeared  throughout 


ioe  nerhape  ve^ng  too 
melo-dramatic.      Some 


though 
closely    ui 

passages  of  it  are  beautifully  rendered  by  the 
atb'active  heroine.  She  is  not  too  well 
supported  by  the  company  at  the  theatre. 
The  performances  have  been  well  attended. 
Mr.  Dempster  announces  one  of  his  ballad 
entertainments  for  this  evening  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple. 
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LITERABY  NOTES. 


Household  Words,  conducted  by  Charles 
Dickens,  is  said  to  employ  the  serrices  of 
many  of  the  ablest  men  in  England  as  con- 
tributors. Among  them  is  the  eminent 
professor  of  chemistry,  Michael  Faraday, 
who  writes  the  popular  articles  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  that  science.  Five 
dollars  a  page  is  the  price  paid  for  the 
average  articles.  The  Newark  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser makes  these  statements,  we  ao  not 
know  upon  what  authority.  Besides  its 
circulation  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  very 
extensive,  the  work  is  in  considerable  de- 
mand in  this  country,  although  not  so  much 
so,  we  believe,  in  Boston  at  least,  as  when 
it  first  appeared. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  monthly,  under 
the  title  of  "Arthur's  Home  Magazine," 
has  made  its  appearance,  bearing  date  Phi- 
ladelphia, October.  The  prospectus  or 
advertisement  upon  the  cover  says,  **We 
have  no  apology  to  ofier  for  presenting  the 
public  with  a  new  majzazine,"  &c.  **  The 
editor  of  the  Home  Alagazine  is  T.  S.  Ar- 
thur, of  whose  ability,  ready  tact,  and  un- 
flagging industry,  we  need  not  speak.  In 
hisliands  is  the  entire  editorial  charge  of 
the  work,  and  with  him  will  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  literary  character."  Look- 
ing down  to  see  who  is  it  that  endorses  so 
liwrally  Mr.  T.  S.  Arthur's  reputation,  we 
find  the  advertisement  signed  by  '*T.  S. 
Arthur  &  Co."  We  do  not  find  the  names 
of  the  individuals  composing  this  firm  stated 
in  any  advertisement :  it  b  sufficiently  clear, 
however,  that  T.  S.  Arthur  is  not  its  silent 
partner.  Mr.  Arthur  has  written  a  large 
number  of  excellent  moral  tales  (the  first 
adjective  qualifies  the  second)  in  illustration 
of  maxims  and  phrases.  We  wish  he  would 
turn  his  ability,  tact,  and  industry  to  the 
composition  of  one  on  the  old  saying,  '*  Self- 
praise  goes  but  little  ways." 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  monthly  is 
made  up  of  articles  from  Arthur's  Home 
Gazette  weekly.  The  wood-cut  on  the 
cover  is  the  one  which  used  to  adorn  the 
International  Magazine. 

The  London  publisher  Boque  has  begun 
the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  hand- 
books for  European  travellers,  which  seem 
likely  to  destroy  the  identity  which  has 
hitherto  almost  existed  between  the  terms 
'» Murray  "  and  "  Guide-book."  The  books 
of  the  new  series  are  of  a  smaller  and 
rather  more  convenient  size  than  the  old 
ones ;  and  it  is  claimed  for  them  that  they 
are  better,  being  based  upon  the  improved 
ways  of  travelling  of  modern  times.  Some  of 
them  have  been  received,  with  other  English 
books,  by  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  in  this  city. 


LIST  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

Bartlett,  H.  C.    Elements  of  Natnral  Philoflophy. 

8vo,  cloth,  $L75.     A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.  New 

York. 
Houssaye,  Arsene.     Philoeophers  and  Aotresses. 

2  vols.    12mo,  $2.25.      J.  S.  Redfield,    New 

York. 
Mcintosh,  Maria  J.    Evenings  at  Donaldson  Ma- 
nor.    12mo,  oloUi,  75  cts.     D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

New  York. 
Montgomery,  James.     Complete  Poetical  Works. 

8vo,  cloth,  $2.    Linsday  A  Blackiston. 
^  Smollett,  Tobias.    The  Adventures  of  Peregrine 

Pickle.     New  edition,  paper,  50  cts.    Stringer 

A  Townsend,  New  York. 
Stories    from    Blackwood.     Appleton's    Library, 

16mo,  50  cts. 
Waverley  Novels.      Boston  Illu!>trated   Fdition. 

Vol. 8,  Ivanhoe;  vol.  9,  The  Monastery.     12mo, 

cloth,  63  cts.    B.  B.  Mussey  A  Co.  Boston. 


ODD  MXITTTTES. 


The  "  post-route  bill "  is  one  of  the  most 
voluminous,  and  the  most  dry  and  usually 
uninteresting,  of  those  which  must  necessa- 
rily become  Taws  at  each  Congress,  in  order 
that  the  wheels  of  government  may  proceed. 
Since  authority  is  given  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  **  to  esta- 
blish post-offices  and  post-roads^*'  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  transport  of  the  mail  over 
every  new  route,  which  the  advance  of 
civihzation  westward  or  the  increased  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  requires,  must  be 
legalized  in  this  law,  which  thus  consists  of 
little  more  than  a  dry  list  of  proper  nouns 
in  the  objective  case,  alternately  qualified  by 
the  prepositions  **  from  "  and  **  to."  The 
post-route  bill  passed  at  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  however,  contained  a  section  of 
quite  a  difierent  nature,  and  of  considerable 
general  interest  and  importance,  but  which 
for  some  time  escaped  the  notice  of  even  the 
vigilant  editors.  This  section  authorizes 
the  Postmaster  General  to  furnish  to  post- 
masters, and  other  persons  who  apply  for 
them,  envelopes  with  single  and  double 
postage  stamps  already  printed  on  them, 
the  price  to  be  the  value  of  the  stamps  with 
the  actual  cost  of  the  envelopes.  So  that, 
by  the  use  of  these  envelopes,  all  fear  of  the 
slipping  off  of  stamps  from  an  insufficiency 
of**  gluten  "  may  be  avoided.  The  section 
further  makes  it  lawful  to  transport  letters 
in  such  envelopes  out  of  the  mail.  This 
provision  is  not  a  privilege  of  much  practi- 
cal value.  Some  people  who  have  heard  of 
it  seem  to  have  a  confused  idea  that  ex- 
pressmen will  take  such  letters  for  nothing ; 
out,  of  course,  this  is  a  mistake.  Hereto- 
fore, expressmen  have  been  limited  to  the 
conveyance  of  parcels ;  now  they  may  law- 
fully carry  letters  in  these  stamped  enve- 
lopes, but  they  must  be  paid  for  their  work 
the  same.  The  public  nave  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  swell  their  letters  sent  by  express 
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to  the  size  of  parcels  :  they  need  no  longer 
take  this  trouble,  if  thej  will  make  use  of 
stamped  envelopes. 

Georgetown  College,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  is  in  the  control  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  church,  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  fine  observatory,  and  a 
numerous  and  learned  corps  of  professors 
and  instructors,  many  of  them  from  Europe. 
The  term  opened  on  the  15th  inst.  Some 
important  cnanees.  have  been  made  in  its 
organization  and  government ;  '*  the  faculty 
having  deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
more  enlarged  course  of  ethics,  including 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil,  political, 
and  international  right.'' 

We  have  barely  room  this  week  to  call 
attention  to  the  reopened  Diisseldorf  Gal- 
lery at  the  Athenseum  building  in  Boston. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  future 
number  of  Lessing^s  great  picture,  which  is 
the  most  striking  feature  oi  the  present  ex- 
hibition. 


Erratum.  —  In  the  last  number  of  "  To- 
Day,"  page  179,  2d  col.,  line  23,  for  "  in- 
structive "  read  **  instinctive.'* 
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The  History  of  Boston.  By  Samuel  G. 
Drake.  (To  be  completed  in  about  six- 
teen numbers.)  No.  1.  Boston :  Oliver 
L.  Perkins. 

Here  are  the  first  forty-eight  pages  of  Mr. 
Drake's  History  of  Boston  :  from  this  speci- 
men, it  bids  fair  to  make  a  handsome  book. 
It  is  printed  on  large  clear  type ;  the  paper 
is  good,  and  the  text  is  embellished  witn  a 
number  of  well-executed  wood-cuts.  It 
carries  the  history  from  the  *'  earliest  times" 
down  to  1625.  Boston  was  founded  in  1630 ; 
80  that  the  author  has  hardly  yet  warmed 
into  his  subject. 

An  introductory  note  upon  the  cover  says, 
"  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  issuing;  a 
work  of  this  xind  in  numMrs,  as  it  gives 
those  disposed  an  opportunity  to  see  where- 
in it  should  be  otherwise,  and  to  lend  their 
aid,  if  they  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the 
subject  to  proffer  it."  As  our  attention 
has  been  particularly  called  to  the  work, 
this  announcement  emboldens  us  to  suggest 
one  or  two  points  in  which  we  think  the 
history  might  be  improved ;  that  is,  if  the 
author*s  ^sign  is  to  make  a  book  that 
people  will  read,  and  not  simply  to  establish 
a  treasury  of  the  historical  information 
which  his  assiduity  and  learning  have 
enabled  him  to  collect. 

More  pains  must  be  taken  with  the  style 
in  which  the  book  is  written.  The  reader 
most  be  spared  repeatedly  undergoing  a 


battery  of  quotation-marks,  and  laboring 
through  with  extracts  from  the  old  writers, 
with  their  antiquated  spelling  and  forms  of 
speech.  The  book  should  be  a  history,  not 
tne  materials  for  one.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  practice  of  bringing  the  exact 
words  of  an  authority  into  the  text,  so  as 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  author's 
sentence,  as  objectionable  in  writing  his- 
tory ;  *  and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  a 
wnter  whose  polished  style,  accurate  gram- 
mar, and  nicely-adjusted  sentences,  Mr. 
Drake  might  well  afford  to  copy. 

How  far  Mr.  Drake  has  fallen  into  the 
error  we  complain  of,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact,  that  there  are  but  five  pages  out 
of  the  forty-eight  of  the  number  before  us, 
which  do  not  contain,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  text,  at  lea^t  one  quotation  from 
some  old  chronicler,  and  often  one  of  great 
length.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
break  up  the  unity  and  regularity  of  the 
author's  style ;  but  the  fault  is  aggravated 
by  the  careless  state  in  which  he  leaves 
much  of  his  original  text.  Historians  gene- 
rally, we  believe,  take  some  pains  with 
their  opening  sentences.  Macaulay,  for 
instance,  begins  his  '*  History  of  England  " 
with  a  piece  of  very  elaborate  composition. 
The  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Drake's  history 
is  so  clumsily  put  together,  that  even  its 
meaning  is  obscure,  and  its  whole  aspect  is 
awkward  and  inelegant.  Thus  much  as 
regards  style.  As  regards  facts,  we  wish 
to  speak  of  only  a  sinele  point.  We  should 
not  find  fault  with  l^*.  Drake  for  omitting 
to  mention  the  Northmen  in  a  History  of 
Boston,  on  the  score  of  irrelevancy ;  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  saying,  that, 
'*  if  they  deserve  notice  anywhere,  it  should 
not  be  in  a  work  of  higher  pretensions  than 
one  which  well  might  be  entitled  *  Specu- 
lative History.'  "  In  our  opinion,  there 
are  oiwaj  historical  '*  fiicts  '^  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  prove  than  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  Northmen. 

These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  only  to 
the  first  number,  which  is  all  of  the  work 
at  present  publbhed.  We  should  not  be  so 
unjust  or  so  rash  as  to  attempt  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  whole  from  the  exami- 
nation of  such  a  small  portion. 

Spiers  A2n>  Surenne's  French  and  English 
Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Carefully  re- 
vised, Ac,  by  G.  P.  Quackenbos.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  Pronouncing  Dictionart  of  the  Spanish 
and  English  Languages,  upon  the  basis 
of  Seoane^s  Neuman  and  Barrettt.  By 
Mariano  Velazquez  de  la  Cadena.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

These  two  dictionaries,  together  with  Ad- 
♦  "  To-Day,"  toI.  i.  p.  188. 
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ler*8  for  German,  the  abridment  of  which 
has  already  been  noticed  m  "To-Day,"* 
and  Surenne^s,  form  the  Appleton^s  series  of 
standard  dictionaries;  and  an  excellent 
series  it  is.  The  books  are  well  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  firmly  bound,  and  make  a 
welcome  addition,  both  for  appearances  and 
use,  to  any  library,  no  matter  how  well 
supplied  it  may  have  been  thought  before. 
For  the  modern  languages  are  so  constantly 
changing  by  the  introduction  of  new  idioms 
and  even  new  words,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  new  senses  to  old  words,  that  new 
standard  dictionaries  have  really  become 
necessary.  Indeed,  if  the  new  knowledge 
gained  every  day  call  for  new  lexicons  of  the 
dead  languages,  it  is  clear  that  there  must 
be  a  greater  need  for  new  dictionaries  of 
those  tongues  which  are  variable  in  them- 
selves as  well  as  in  men's  understanding  of 
them.  The  Appleton's  series  thus  supplies 
a  want  which  most  certainly  exists. 

The  French  Dictionary,  the  first  named 
above,  is  founded  upon  the  excellent  one  of 
Spiers,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too  highly. 
It  has  stood  with  us  (in  the  Paris  edition) 
that  severe  practical  test  for  a  dictionary, 
but  a  test  whose  satisfactory  result  must  be 
regarded  as  final,  viz.  that  of  constant 
actual  use  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  convenience  of  its 
arrangement,  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of 
its  inrormation,  and  the  completeness  of  its 
contents  as  regards  all  the  modem  terms  of 
the  varying  French  language.  The  Apple- 
ton's  edition  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  American  editor,  without  in- 
terfering vrith  the  characteristic  features  of 
Spiers 's  dictionary.  The  pronunciation  of 
Surcnnc*8  dictionary  has  also  been  added, 
and  a  large  number  of  errors  corrected. 

Of  the  Spanish  dictionary  we  cannot 
speak  so  positively,  not  having  been  able 
to  subject  it  to  sucn  a  thorough  test  as  the 
other.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  from 
own  examination  and  the  report  of  others, 
we  believe  it  to  be  equal  in  its  line  to  its 
companions  in  the  senes. 


RAMBLING  NOTES, 

TAKEN   WHILE   IN   PARIS     DURING    THE   WINTER  OF 

1850-51. 


THIEBBY. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  of  France,  few 
enjoy  greater  celebrity  than  Augustin 
Thierry,  chiefly  known  for  his  work  entitled 
**  The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England 
by  the  Norraands."  It  is  pleasant  to  say 
farther  that  the  purity  of  his  private  cha- 
racter greatly  adds  to  his  merit  as  a  writer. 
He  is  born  of  parents  who  were  poor  and 


♦  Vol.  I.  p.  214. 


obscure :  they  were,  however,  able  to  give 
him  a  good  education,  which,  joined  to  good 
natural  capacity  and  studious  habits,  en- 
abled him  to  enter  the  field  of  literature  at 
an  early  a^.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
left  Blois,  tne  place  of  his  birth,  and  came 
to  Paris.  This  was  in  1814,  the  year  of 
the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This 
period  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
m  French  history,  a  period  when  the  whole 
country  was  laboring  under  the  uncertainty 
of  a  transition-state.  The  elder  and  more 
reflecting  portion  of  the  community  were 
anxious  and  fearful ;  not  being  able  to  fore- 
see how  France,  which  for  twenty  years 
had  been  nourished  by  military  glory,  could 
all  at  once  yield  her  pre-eminent  rank,  and 
resign  herself  to  the  government  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  to  be  administered  by  strangers, 
and  under  which  the  arts  of  peace  were 
alone  to  be  cultivated.  Another  portion, 
who  had  suffered  abasement  in  proportion 
to  their  country's  elevation,  returned  after 
a  long  absence  vrith  false  expectations, 
mingled  with  a  strong  disposition  to  revenge 
upon  the  new  generation  the  distress  which 
the  old  had  caused  them  so  long  to  bear. 
A  third  portion  was  composed  of  the  youth 
of  the  country,  of  whom  Thierry  was  one : 
these  were  ardent  and  inexpenenced,  de- 
siring much  and  expecting  much.  Thierry 
partook  of  these  feelings,  which,  being 
warmed  by  enthusiasm,  produced  in  him 
longings  for  an  ideal  future,  which  he  him- 
selT  could  not  well  define  further  than  that 
of  a  government  which  should  ofier  the 
greatest  sum  of  guaranty  for  individual 
rights,  at  the  same  time  possess  the  least 
possible  power  of  coercion.  This  hopeful 
flight  of  fisincy  he  thought  he  saw  exempli- 
fi^  in  the  past  by  the  character  of  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  in  the  present  by  that  of  La- 
fayette. With  these  notions  he  became  a 
disciple  of  St.  Simon,  who  at  this  time  was 
a  rational  political  economist,  though  at 
times  visionary,  and  not  a  god,  as  some 
of  his  followers  afterwards  attempted  to 
make  him.  His  novel  opinions,  published 
with  boldness,  seducea  the  mind  of 
Thierry,  who  as  yet  had  shoym  no  predi- 
lection for  any  particular  branch  of  science. 
He  joined  him  as  secretary ;  confining^  how- 
ever, his  labors  to  works  of  a  social  and 
industrial  nature.  It  was  much  later,  and 
after  the  connection  with  Thierry  had 
ceased,  that  St.  Simoa  undertook  the  task 
of  constructing  a  new  system  of  reli^on. 
The  principal  and  secretary  could  notlong 
agree  :  one  was  absorbed  in  cloudy  abstrac- 
tions, to  which  was  joined  the  despotic  spirit 
so  common  to  sectarian  leaders ;  the  other 
was  young,  vrith  a  feeling  of  independence 
that  unfitted  him  to  act  a  subordinate  part. 
Moreover,  his  inclinations  beoan  to  draw 
him  toward  another  course  of  study,    la 
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consequence,  he  withdrew  to  attach  himself 
to  the  **  Censeur  European,"  a  periodical 
which  at  this  time  (1817)  was  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  publications  on  the  liberal  side. 
His  researches  into  the  past,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  elements  to  sustain  theories 
suited  to  the  present  day,  led  his  thoughts 
to  history  as  a  regular  pursuit.  This  gave 
him  the  first  hint  for  the  elaborate  work  on 
which  his  fame  is  mainly  founded,  *'  The 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normands."  Once  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking, which  soon  became  a  favorite  one, 
he  studied  diligently  every  hour  that  could 
be  spared  from  his  duty  as  a  journalist.  He 
began  by  publishing  sketches  of  the  early 
revolutions  of  England :  these  he  vnrote  as 
well  to  ascertain  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
such  subjects,  as  to  test  his  own  powers  as  a 
writer  in  this  new  field  of  literature.  At 
this  starting  point  the  young  historian 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  close  exa- 
mination of  himself.  His  ideas  were  some- 
what confused ;  the  consequence  of  suffering 
himself  to  be  led  by  impulse  to  become  a 
historian,  before  reflecting  on  the  task  this 
character  imposed,  and  the  mental  training 
requisite  to  form  it.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  change  his  style  by  softening  whatever 
there  was  of  stiffness  in  his  compositions, 
and  giving  just  enough  of  coloring  to  his 
narration  to  keep  alive  attention  without 
diverting  the  mind  from  a  thorough  know- 
ledge ofiacts.  While  thus  feeling  his  way, 
and  taking  a  more  profound  view  of  his 
subject,  the  iron  hand  of  the  censor  fell 
upon  the  **  Censeur  European,"  and  it  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  Thierry 
was  too  deeply  engaged. in  his  subject  to 
permit  this  to  stop  him  in  his  career.  With- 
in a  month  aflerwords,  he  made  an  arran^- 
ment  with  the  proprietors  of  the  **  Coumer 
Francais  "  to  publish  his  series  of  **  Lettres 
8ur  1  Histoire  de  France." 

The  undertaking  to  write  French  history 
on  a  new  plan,  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
dry  method  of  the  elder  historians,  with  a 
fir^  scope  to  the  new  ideas  which  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries  had  engendered,  failed  not 
to  receive  the  animadversions  of  those  who 
were  devoted  to  the  old  routine.  An  attack 
against  old  forms,  which  depressed  people 
wno  bad  the  misfortune  of  being  bom  ple- 
beian, was  construed  into  an  intention  to 
diminish  the  renown  of  ancient  France,  and 
encoaraee  an  equality  incompatible  with  the 
eflsential  principles  of  monarchy.  The  aris- 
tocracy, tnat  had  been  abased  at  successive 
periocfs  for  four  centuries,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Revolution,  now  found  in 
their  descendants  a  remnant  who  at  the 
Restoration,  in  spite  of  tradition,  attempted 
to  prove  that  their  rights  were  imprescripti- 
ble. Some  among  them  were  bold  enough 
to  say,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the 


face  of  young  France,  "  Enfranchised  race, 
race  of  slaves  taken  from  our  hands,  you 
were  permitted  to  be  free,  but  not  to  become 
noble  :  we  alone  have  the  right ;  what  you 
possess  is  given  by  favor. ' '  Against  such  pre- 
posterous pretensions  the  plebeian  Thierry 
raised  his  voice,  always  with  zeal,  some- 
times with  a  spice  of  exaggeration.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  reproofs,  which  were  by  no 
means  gentle,  the  censor  lent  aid  to 
the  work  of  curbing  the  thoughts  of  the 
historian.  It  was  with  mortification  and 
indignation  that  Thierry  had  his  manu- 
scripts often  returned  cruelly  mutilated,  and 
of  seeing  the  erasure  of  whole  passages  that 
had  cost  hours  of  intense  labor  to  compose. 
The  red  ink  of  the  censor  came  to  his  sight 
as  a  sign  of  woe  that  all  was  lost.  To  add 
to  his  troubles,  the  editors  of  the  "  Courrier 
Francais,"  fearing  the  loss  of  subscribers 
if  they  continued  to  publish  these  letters, 
gently  hinted  that  they  should  be  pleased 
if  the  subject  of  his  contributions  could  be 
changed,  8t  the  same  time  with  a  '*  mani^re 
tr^s  aimable  "  praised  the  variety  that  had 
marked  his  writings  in  the  **  Censeur  Euro- 
pean." To  this  Thierry  replied,  that,  being 
now  devoted  exclusively  to  historical  sub- 
jects, he  could  not  alter  his  course.  Thus 
the  parties  being  at  variance,  they  separa- 
ted, though  without  diminution  of  mutual 
regard ;  and  Thierry's  connection  with  the 
journal  ceased. 

Although  by  this  step  his  weekly  publi- 
cations were  suspended,  he  did  not  lose 
courage,  but  continued  his  researches  with 
additional  vigor.  At  last,  after  eight  years 
of  toil,  **  The  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normands  "  made  its  ap- 
pearance. This  was  in  1825.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  the  public  with  all  the  favor  the 
historian  coula  desire.  If  a  few  of  the  old 
school  frowned,  the  new  generation  indem- 
nified him  by  accepting  it  with  marks  of 
joy.  He  had  not  only  written  a  history  of 
an  important  event,  but  had  gone  deeper 
into  general  principles  connected  with  the 
existing  governments  of  Europe  than  any 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  the  public  were 
lavish  in  their  praise  of  one  who  had  joined 
to  the  narrative  of  facts  a  philosophical 
spirit  that  elevated  history  to  a  science. 
He  became  the  founder  in  France  of  a  new 
school,  and,  instead  of  the  prosaic  uniformi- 
ty of  the  elder  chroniclers,  enlivened  his 
descriptions  by  a  iudicious  exercise  of  the 
imagination.  Whether  the  plan  adopted 
by  Thierry  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ma- 
terials, and  the  foundation  on  which  he 
erects  a  theory  for  historical  composition, 
be  such  as  is  approved  by  scholars  out  of 
France,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine. 
The  present  sketch  is  intended  to  relate 
rather  more  to  the  man  than  to  the  histo- 
rian.   With  regard  to  his  style,  on  which  a 
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portion  of  his  fame  is  founded,  his  own 
words  will  best  convey  a  knowled^  of  the 
manner  he  attained  it :  — '*  I  aspired,  per- 
haps with  too  much  ambition,  to  form  a 
style  that  should  be  grave,  without  oratori- 
cal affectation ;  simple,  yet  without  the  use 
of  antiquated  terms ;  .to  describe  the  men 
of  former  days  with  the  characteristics  of 
their  times,  but,  in  speaking,  to  employ  the 
language  of  my  own  ;  in  short,  to  multiply 
the  details  till  the  list  of  facts  was  ex- 
hausted, yet  not  to  expand  the  recital  in  a 
way  to  endanger  the  unity  of  the  subject. 
In  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  with  each 
other  these  different  methods,  I  often  floated 
between  two  shoals.  Not  unfrequently, 
after  a  long  struggle  and  numerous  erasures, 
without  satisfying  my  mind,  I  recurred  to 
mv  lost  resource,  which  was  to  erase  the 
whole.  I  then  attempted,  not  without  ef- 
^rt,  new  combinations ;  I  made  and  re-made 
vnthout  ceasing ;  it  was  the  labor  of  Pene- 
lope :  but,  thanks  to  a  firm  will,  and  ten 
hours  a  day  of  hard  work,  my  history  in- 
sensibly advanced."  In  this  manner  was 
Thierry  occupied  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
passions  develop  themselves  in  their 
strength,  and  the  mind  has  not  yet  at- 
tained sufficient  vigor  to  keep  them  under 
proper  control.  Happily  for  nim,  his  insa- 
tiable fondness  for  calm  and  serious  study, 
by  giving  a  pure  direction  to  his  ardor, 
saved  him  from  the  errors  to  which  youth  is 
prone,  and  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
gave  him  power  to  influence  his  destiny, 
while  it  taught  him  the  noblest  method  of 
employing  life. 

While  our  historian  was  thus  reposing 
under  the  shelter  of  a  tranquil  mind,  and 
enjoying  the  well-earned  reward  of  many 
years  oi  toil,  his  satisfaction  was  grievously 
checked  by  the  discovery  that  his  too  con- 
stant application  had  so  far  impaired  his 
sight,  as  to  force  him  to  suspend  his  lite- 
rary labors.  Soon  he  founa  himself  in- 
capable of  reading  or  vnriting ;  and,  medical 
remedies  failing,  he  was  advised  to  travel. 
In  company  with  a  congenial  spirit,  M. 
Fauriel,  he  traversed  Switzerland,  Provence, 
and  Languedoc;  and  there,  while  depend- 
ent on  others  fur  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  stones,  he  had  just  sight 
enough  left  to  enable  him  to  grope  his  way 
among  edifices  and  monuments,  so  as  to 
bring  to  his  mind  their  epochs,  and  deter- 
mine their  style.  As  he  remarked,  his 
historic  passion  seemed  to  give  him  power 
to  see  farther  and  more  clearly.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1826,  he  endeavored  to  resume  what 
he  considered  the  course  of  his  destiny, 
and  found  his  zeal  unabated  for  his  accus- 
tomed object  of  study.  The  necessity  of 
reading  by  the  eyes  of  others,  and  of  dictating 
insteaa  of  writmg,  though  very  irksome, 


was  much  relieved  by  the  aid  of  M.  Carel, 
an  enlightoned  and  warm-hearted  friend. 
He  formed  the  project,  with  another  friend. 
M.  Mignet,  of  writing  a  general  history  of 
France,  by  collecting  the  scattered  chroni- 
cles of  twelve  centuries,  and  forming  them 
into  a  connected  series.     The  two  scholars 
found  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves  a 
drudgery    that    would    produce    no    good 
effect,  biesides  a  task  unsuited  to  their  re- 
spective tastes.    The  undertaking  was  there- 
fore abandoned.    Nothing  new  presenting 
itself  at  the  moment,  Thierry  commenced 
a  revision  of  his  early  work,  "  Lettres  sur 
THistoire  de  France,    which  he  now  pub- 
lished in  a  connected  form :  at  about  the 
same  period,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres.    Still  eager  in  his  historical  pur- 
suit, notwithstanding  his  loss  of  sight,  he 
joined    his    brother,   Am^dee   Thierry,   in 
collecting  materials  for  a  regular  and  more 
comprehensive  history  of  France  than  had 
hitherto  been  written.     This  brother  had 
acquired  a  well-merited  reputation  for   a 
history  of  the  Gkuls ;  and  Augustin,  while 
adding  his  praise  of  his  brother *s  ability, 
expresses  the  delight  afforded  him  by  the 
prospect  of  a  union  that  would  cement  their 
mutual  affection,  and  be  a  means  of*'  attach- 
ing the  names  of  both  to  the  double  base 
on  which  would  rest  the  edifice  of  their 
national  history."    This  pleasing  prospect, 
which  was  to  display  fraternal  love,  com- 
bined with  an  object  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  each,  and    from  which    each  was   to 
derive  enjoyment,  was  unhappily  obscured 
by  a  new  calamity  that  assailed  the  already 
afflicted  Thierry.    In  addition  to  blindness, 
which  was  now  total,  he  was  suddenly 
struck  with  paralysis,  which  benumbed  his 
entire  right  side.      Here  was  enough  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart ;  yet  the  immortal 
part,  which  rested  in  the  mind,  retained 
its  vigor ;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  sufifer- 
ing  and  disappointed  hopes,  his  resignation 
was  interrupted  only  by  a  sigh  that  ne  was 
not  made  to  bear  one  affliction  the  less. 
The  activity  of  his  mind  could  neither  sup- 
ply the  loss  of  sight,  nor  restore  strength  to 
his  limbs.     He  acknowledged  himself  van- 
quished ;  *'  and  to  save,  if  there  was  yet 
time,  what  was  left  of  his  health,  he  re- 
linquished his  studies,  and  quitted  Paris 
for  a  residence  in  the  country. 

Here  was  the  melancholy  result  of  ten 
years  of  toil :  they  were  years  of  unalloyed 
pleasure,  although  they  left  him  blind  and 
a  cripple.  His  career  commenced  in  1817 ; 
it  was  now  1828 ;  and  the  preface  to  the 
"  DixAns  d^Etudes  historiques,"  written  a 
little  later,  is  meant  to  describe  the  course 
of  his  past  studies,  and  the  state  of  his 
mind  when  he  was  left  to  **  form  friendship 
with  darkness."    The  two  epochs  of  joatn 
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and  premature  old  age  were  now  strongly 
contrasted.  One  was  marked  by  an  ardor 
that  urged  him  to  grasp  at  every  subject  that 
presented  itself  to  his  thoughts ;  the  other, 
oy  a  calm  perseverance,  which  made  him 
aahere  to  that  which  he  found  best  adapted 
to  satisfy  his  mind.  In  the  last  he  ad- 
vanced more  slowly  than  in  the  first ;  but 
he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  step  was 
more  firm.  His  first  resting-place  was  at 
Vesoul,  near  his  brother,  who  was  Ihrefet 
of  the  Department ;  but,  occasionally,  his 
visits  were  extended  to  Luzeil,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters.  It  was  in  this  last 
place  that,  three  years  after  his  retirement, 
he  found  solace  in  marriage  with  an  esti- 
mable woman,  who,  by  her  a£fectionate 
sympathy,  alleviated  his  sufiering,  and  who 
brought  with  her  a  cultivated  mind  to  aid 
him  m  his  labors.  During  the  intervals  of 
relief  from  sufiering,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  self-devoted  wife,  he  resumed  with  ardor 
his  historical  studies ;  and,  in  contributions 
to  the  **  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  deve- 
lopted  a  plan  for  a  complete  narrative  of  the 
civil,  political,  and  religious  state  of  life 
in  France  during  the  sixth  century.  Afler 
this,  he  commenced  a  sketch  of  the  times  of 
the  Merovingiens. 

Enough  has  been  vmtten  to  show,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  forlorn  condition  of 
body,  the  mind  of  Thierry  retained  its 
energr ;  and  that,  as  well  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  his  hours  were  fully  em- 
ployed. It  will  not,  however,  be  irrelevant 
to  give  a  few  particulars  relative  to  his 
powers  of  conversation  and  personal  appear- 
ance. It  is  not  enough  that  we  know  the 
public  character  of  an  individual :  the  more 
he  is  elevated  in  public  estimation,  the  more 
is  our  curiosity  excited  to  learn  how  he 
looks,  talks,  and  acts  when  his  robes  of 
state  are  removed,  and  he  stands  before 
us  in  only  his  night-gown  and  slippers. 
The  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
notes  of  a  gentleman  who  visited  him  a  few 
years  since :  — 

'*  Ailer  waiting  a  short  time,  a  servant 
entered,  bearing  m  his  arms  a  person  blind, 
paralytic,  and  helpless.  We  all  rose  at  his 
entrance;  and,  for  myself,  I  cannot  but 
confess  that  I  was  most  sensibly  affected 
by  the  sight  of  one  so  strong  in  intellect, 
yet  so  powerless  in  body.  The  servant  was 
gentle  in  his  movements,  as  if  mindful  of 
the  value  of  his  burden :  this  he  carefully 
placed  in  a  chair,  at  the  same  time  covering 
the  lower  part  of  the  inert  body  with  a 
veil.  The  person  of  Thierry,  as  thus  pre- 
sented, made  a  strong  impression  on  me : 
his  head  is  well  shaped,  forehead  high  and 
broad,  —  his  hair,  very  black,  was  carefully 
parted  in  front.  Though  sightless,  his  eyes 
were  open,  and  quite  black ;  the  other 
features  were  delicately  formed,  and  the 


whole  of  the  countenance  gave  an  expres- 
sion of  firmness,  to  which  was  added  a  sort 
of  quiet  playfulness  that  was  delightful  to 
behold.  As  soon  as  we  engaged  in  con- 
versation, his  countenance  brighlened ;  and 
he  spoke  vnth  animation  on  all  the  topics 
that  were  started.  These  were  greatly 
varied,  which  enabled  me  the  better  to 
perceive  his  extensive  range  of  knowledge, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  change 
his  tone  of  voice,  as  prompted  by  feeling, 
or  when  he  was  meditative.  After  a  visit 
of  nearly  two  hours,  during  which  the 
conversation  never  flagged,  we  took  our 
leave  of  this  highly-gtfled  person,  who  was 
able  thus  to  triumph  over  pnysical  sufiering, 
and  who,  with  a  sentiment  derived  from  a 
higher  source  than  the  human  pride  of 
Epictetus,  could  exclaim,  —  *  Pain !  thou 
art  but  a  name.'" 

The  tranquil  life  of  Thierry  continued 
until  called  upon  by  the  minister,  Guizot, 
to  come  to  Paris,  fur  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  docu- 
ments for  an  authentic  history  of  the  Tiers 
Etat ;  a  history  which  was  needed  to  supply 
a  chasm   in    this    department  of  French 
literature.    This  was  m  1835 ;  and  here  I 
am  reluctantly  obliged,  for  want  of  ma- 
terials, to  leave  all  further  details  of  the 
Erivate  life  of  M.  Thierry.     The  sketch  I 
ave  here  made  is  drawn,  in  part,  from  the 
highly  interesting  and  touching  preface  to 
the  **  Dix  Ans  d%tudes  historiques ;  "  and, 
in  part,  from  other  sources,  the  result  of 
my  inquiries  while  abroad.     I  cannot  but 
believe  that  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  it,  will  derive  encouragement  from 
the  example  of  this  vigorous-minded  man  ; 
and  that  those  who  suffer  under  like  cala- 
mities may  have  their  resignation  strength- 
ened   by    a    view    of    the    unmurmuring 
patience   with   which    he   bore   his   trials. 
Those,  too,  who  labor  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, where  are  found  thorns  by  the  side  of 
even  the  sweetest  flowers,  let  them  learn 
from  the  voice  of  the  afilicted,  where  toil 
may   find    its    reward,    and    suffering    be 
assuaged.     **  If  I  had  to  recommence  my 
way,  1  should  choose  the  path  which  has 
conducted  me  to  where  I  am.     Blind  and 
suffering    without    hope,    almost    without 
respite,  I  can  render  this  testimony,  which, 
coming  from  me,  will  not  be   suspected  : 
there  is  in  this  world,  something  which  is 
worth  more  than  sensual  pleasures,  more 
than  fortune,  more  than  health  itself,  — 
and  this  is  devotion  to  Science.*' 

Mather  Markwell. 
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[A  Correspondent  of  the  Courrier  des 
Etats  Unis,  gives  in  that  paper  a  series  of 
papers,  which    he    heads  the    Secrets    of 
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Charity.  We  trnnskte  from  one  of  theae- 
the  fullowing  pie  using  story.] 
Tbere  are  in  Paria  two  chariUble  peraoni, 
^h,  yourg,  and  happy,  who  give  especially 
to  blind  be^ATB,  out  or  pitj  to  these  men- 
dicants, nnd  not  on  account  of  their  dogs, 
I  have  seen  them  a  hundred  timea  pause 
before  these  poor  people,  smile  sadly  at 
their  misfortune,  and  assist  them  with  full 
hands.  The  poor  blind  peonlo  aoon  come 
know  them  ;   they  learn  the  way  which 


leads  to  their  home :  they  are  never  repulsed 
by  the  porter  of  this  noble  house :  they  are 
llwnyB  certain  to  reach  the  charity  of  that 


dwelling,  with  closed  eyes.  I  hi 
to  mention  the  names  of  these  two  kind 
hearts  of  whom  I  write  ;  only,  as  I  must 
give  them  some  name.  1  shall  baptize  them 
at  will  in  a  stnry  which  revenla  the  secret 
of  their  best  charities, —  the  charities  of  a 
tender  recollection. 

"  What  I  am  about  to  tell  you  is  not  a 
fiction,"  said  to  me,  one  day,  Frederic 
Amay,  a  college  friend  of  mine ;  a  friend 
who  docs  not  hate  mc.  "  What  I  am  about 
to  tell  wu  is  not  a  romance ;  it  is  a  history, 
—  my  history,  —  that  of  my  wife.  Think 
that,  since  our  separation  on  the  benches 
of  the  Law  Schoiil,  1  have  been  blind, — 
entirely  blind.  Try  to  listen  and  follow 
me ;  I  will  carry  you  to  Switzerland,  —  and 
1  begin ;  — 

"  It  was  in  that  beautiful  country  about 
Bale,  of  a  summer  evening :  I  had  been 
running  all  day ;  I  was  exhausted.  My 
eyes  had  seen  and  admired  so  man^  natural 
benuUes,  that  they  were  dazzled  with  them. 
I  stumbled  about  In  dizn'ness  which  seemed 
like  a  puinful  intoxication.  1  knocked  at 
the  door  of  an  excellent  inn.  I  lay  down, 
and  immediately  fell  asleep  in  a  good  l>ed, 
I  dreamed  ;  and  my  dreams  were  charming.  ■ 
My  friend,  I  only  believe  now  in  the  beauti- 
ful dreams  whicn  we  have  when  awake. 

"  I  awoke  that  day  at  the  loud  sound  of 
n  village  sung.  I  imazined,  immediatelv, 
that  the  sun  was  up.  Atns !  no,  my  frieno  ; 
still  asleep,  and  the  night 
began  to  seem  to  rae  very  dark,  very  terri- 
ble. I  heard,  suddenly,  the  song  of  birds 
warbling  in  the  fields ;  and  I  said  to  myself, 
with  a  kind  of  anxiety,  ■  Do  the  lurds  sing 
durlDg  the  night?'  1  threw  n^self  into 
the  parlor,  ana  by  chance ;  and,  feeling  my 
way,  gliding  along  the  wall,  mj^  hand  at 
last  reached  the  panes  of  a  window.  I 
hastened  to  open  it.  I  seemed  to  breathe  i 
the  odurous  air  which  came  from  the  flowers  I 
in  the  garden,  undoubtedly  to  greet  my 
waking;  and  I  said,  with  a  singular  feeling 
of  terror, — 'The  j^ass,  the  Sowers,  and  i 
the  shrubs  do  not  ^ve  out  their  perfumes 
in  the  night.'  I  proceeded  to  toucn  with  a 
trembling  hand  the  ride  of  the  window,  and  I 


it  felt  hot  to  my  touch.  I  said,  again, — 
'  We  do  not  feel  the  heat  of  the  son  in  the 
night-time.'  '  Hollou ! '  I  shouted,  '  what 
o'clockisit^ '  The  village  belfry  condescend- 
ed to  answer  me  :  the  dock  struck  twelve. 

"  At  the  same  moment  the  servant  of 
the  inn  knocked  at  my  chamber-door.  '  Will 
the  gentleman  breakfast' '  said  he:   'it  is 


"  At  these  words   Is    

drunken  man.  T  saw  nothing,  —  no  person 
before  me  :  night,  always  night.  I  hid  my 
face  in  both  mv  hands,  —  I  murmured  some 
confused  worJs,  — my  eyes  had  i 
sight,  nothing  but  tears.  T  fell  with  my 
face  on  the  floor  :  I  was  blind. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  found 
myself  in  a  carriage,  which  was  rolling  at 
the  swift  speed  of  post-horses;  a  hand, 
soft  and  small  enough  to  be  that  of  a 
woman,  was  gently  laid  on  mine.  I  had  a 
travelling  companion  whom  I  did  not  know 
yet ;  and  I  asked,  without  seeing  her :  ■ 

'"  Where  am  IT' 

"  '  On  the  road  to  Germany.' 

"  'To  what  charitable  friend  have  I  the 
honor  of  speaking,  madam ' ' 

"  '  The  Countess  Rose  de  — 

"  '  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  yon  have 
taken  pity  on  my  misfortune  T  ' 

"  '  Just  because  you  are  unfortunate.' 

"  '  What  goodness,  madam,  for  a  simple 
traveller,  a  stranger !  ' 

"  •  I  know  you  well  enough  to  recognize 
yon  at  our  first  meeting.  I  have  seen  you 
of1:en,  very  often,  during  the  last  winter  at 
Paris,  in  the  saloons  of  our  embassy  ;  and 
they  called  you  Frederic  d'Amay,  If 
I  may  believe  the  olficiul  indications  uf 
your  passport,  you  desired  to  travel  i 
Austnd,  did  you  not'  Well,  air,  I,  too  ai 
going  to  Vienna,  my  native  country,  to  my 
tamily.  This  suits  wonderfully,  and  we  are 
travelling  together.' 

"  '  Alus !  madam,  what  can  I  see  in  trav- 

"  '  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  for  jou,  Mr. 
Fredericl ' 

"  I  thought  I  was  still  dreaming  in  the 
chamber  of  the  inn,  —  that  the  illus' 
a  vision  were  about  me 
It  a 

the  hand  of  this  w 
rich,  undoubtedly;  and  who  found  nothing 
better  to  do  witt)  such  treasares  than  to 
lend  her  time  to  an  unfortunate' traveller, 
nve  her  strength  to  a  poor  invalid,  her 
beautiful  eyes  t^i  a  miserable  blind  man. 

"  We  travelled  by  easy  stages.  The 
Countess  Kose  was  a  rare  and  wtrnderfiil 
Antigone.  It  was  not  enough  for  her,  my 
Inend,  to  take  care  of  me,  to  serve  me,  to 
lead  me  :  she  tried  to  comfort  me,  to  cheer 
and  amuse  me,  at  a  great  coat  of  imaginA- 
tion,  of  kindnesa,  of  wit. 
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''  Almost  all  the  friends  we  meet  in  this 
world  bring  us  their  own  ennuis,  without 
wishing  to  take  ours.  It  was  not  thus  for 
me,  with  my  admirable  travelling  com- 
panion. She  might  have  found  it  tedious 
to  keep  up  so  long  a  tete-k-tete  with  a 
blind  man  ;  but  notning  weary  or  sad  ever 
escaped  from  her  heart  or  her  mouth.  I 
divined,  at  every  moment,  by  a  sort  of 
second-sight,  that  Rose  was  incessantly 
smiling  upon  me;  and,  truly,  I  saw  her 
smile  m  her  words.  She  found  means  to 
give  sight  to  my  extinct  eyes,  —  to  my 
worthless  eyes,  —  as  she  looked  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  lavished  upon  my 
mind  the  wonders  of  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle which  she  described  to  me,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded. 

**  As  we  approached  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney, thanks  to  the  divine  goodness  of  a 
guardian  angel,  I  dared  to  say  to  my  sister, 
my  protectress,  my  friend,  to  my  Antigone, 
wnich  you  please,  — 

'*  '  Siadam,  since  invalids  are  the  real 
spoiled  children  that  must  never  be  pun- 
ished, allow  me  to  address  with  impunity 
a  question  to  you,  which  almost  resembles 
foUy.'  ^ 

•'  *  I  do  not  believe  so,'  replied  Rose. 

'*  I  continued  my  impertinence  so  far  as 
to  seek  for  the  hand  of  the  Countess,  which 
I  finished  by  finding  in  my  own. 

**  '  Madam,  I  know  that  you  are  wise : 
are  you  not  witty  every  day,  to  amuse  me? 
I  know  also  that  you  are  rich  :  you  scat- 
ter your  gold  and  silver  in  the  dust  of  the 
high  road.  I  know  that  you  are  noble: 
you  honor  one  of  the  highest  names  in 
aristocratic  Germany.  I  Know  that  you 
are  good,  excellent,  devout :  your  devotion 
to  me,  is  it  not  sublime?  I  know,  finally, 
that,  some  time  since,  you  wore  the  mourn- 
ing habits  of  an  elegy  that  we  call  widow- 
hood. You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  speak 
to  me,  in  a  subdued  tone,  of  the  death  of 
your  husband  :  but  what  I  do  not  yet  know, 
—  what  I  wish  much  to  know,  because  I 
am  curious  and  indiscreet,  as  we  are  in 
France,  —  have  you  deigned  to  understand 
or  to  euess  it,  madam  ? ' 

'*  '  xes,  I  understand,  I  guess ;  and  I 
advise  you  to  wait  for  the  confessions  of  a 
woman,  when  her  age  shall  be  settled.' 

"  *  And  her  beauty? ' 

**  *  That  is  settled  by  looking.' 

"  •  But  if  one  is  blind  ? ' 

*'  '  He  tries  to  see  her  without  looking.' 

"  *  I  will  try,  madam.' 

'*  My  indiscreet  hand,  guided  by  a  mys- 
terious light,  placed  itself  boldly  on  the 
forehead  of  the  Countess.  The  forehead  of 
Rose  was  as  sofl,  as  smooth,  as  the  marble 
of  a  statue ;  and  I  imagined  that  it  had  a 
white  and  admirable  transmrency.  The 
hair  of  Rose  was  not  far  off :  I  imagined, 


as  I  touched  it,  that  it  was  black,  because 
it  seemed  to  me  thick,  full,  long,  and  silky. 
The  hair  of  Rose  showed  me  very  clearly 
that  my  Antigone  was  a  brunette.  Gain- 
ing boldness,  I  passed  my  hand  over  her 
curls  and  her  face,  and  I  perceived  that 
Rose  was  charming.  The  age  of  the  Coun- 
tess remained  for  me  to  discover:  her 
delicious  manner  of  chatting  and  laughing 
could  not  belong  to  one  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old. 

**  At  Vienna,  I  was  installed  in  the  hos- 
pitable house  of  the  Countess.  The  ser- 
vants pressed  around  me ;  my  friends  of 
the  French  embassy  visited  me  every  morn- 
ing; the  voices  of'^  singers  and  the  sounds 
of  instruments  inundated  me  every  evening 
with  floods  of  Italian  music.  Rose  ap- 
peared to  me,  a  poor  blind  man,  more 
young  and  more  pretty  than  ever.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  my  happiness  but  one  ray 
of  sun  ;  less  than  that,  one  bit  of  light. 

**  One  day,  afler  dinner,  the  Countess 
conducted  me  mysteriously  into  my  cham- 
ber, and  I  was  placed  in  an  immense  chair, 
which  served  me  as  a  couch  for  repose.  In 
a  short  time,  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
walked  like  Rose,  and  the  other  more  slow- 
ly, like  an  old  man,  approached  my  chair 
without  speaking  a  wora.  They  looked  at 
me,  I  was  sure  of  it.  They  were  commis- 
serating  my  misfortune ;  and  this  silent 
pity  troubled  me. 

'*  '  Who  b  there? '  asked  I,  with  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion  mingled  with  anger. 

*'  I  felt  upon  my  brow  a  hand  with  which 
I  was  marvellously  well  acquainted ;  and,  I 
added,  smiling,  to  the  Countess,  — 

**  *  Rose,  you  are  not  alone  here? ' 

**  *  No,  my  friend;  I  come  to  see  you 
with  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  Ger- 
many. He  is  here  before  you ;  he  is  look- 
ing at  you  ;  he  is  examining  you ;  he  thinks 
he  can  and  he  will  cure  you. 

**  '  Rose,  it  is  not  your  hand  which  is 
now  touching  my  forehead.' 

**  *  Do  not  talk,  Frederic ;  and  keep  per- 
fectly still  under  the  hands  of  the  doctor.' 

*'  The  physician  lifled  my  eyelids;  and, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  two  dreadful 
punctures,  two  wounds  from  a  dag^r, 
sharpened  to  a  needle's  point,  extorted  m)m 
me  a  cry  of  anguish.  A  handkerchief,  for 
a  bandage,  was  thrown  over  my  eyes.  The 
handkerchief  belonged  to  Rose,  perhaps; 
and  there  was  nothmg  more  to  be  sud  Ull 
the  next  day. 

"  The  next  day,  at  evening,  the  Countess 
lighted  a  single  watching  lamp  in  my  room. 
She  came  to  place  herself  before  me :  the 
doctor  was  not  far  off,  undoubtedly.  There 
were  many  others  about  me ;  and  yet  I 
heard  nothing  in  this  crowd  so  attenUve, 
so  uneasy,  and  the  silence  of  which  had 
I  something  alarming.    Finally,  the  bandage 
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fell  from  m^  eyes,  and  you  can  faintly 
imagine  my  joy,  my  happiness,  my  delirium. 
The  blind  man  was  born  again  to  life  and 
light.  I  saw  men,  women,  youne  girls, 
the  servants  of  the  house,  who  smiled  at 
the  miracle  of  such  a  resurrection.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  should  know  the 
Countess,  without  having  ever  seen  her. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  looking  in  turn  at  the 
ladies  who  had  the  goodness  to  smile  upon 
me,  —  *  Where  is  Rose?  where  does  she 
hide  herself?  0  God!  restore  to  me  the 
eternity  of  night,  that  I  may  see  Rose  one 
moment;  that  I  may  contemplate,  that  I 
may  admire,  that  I  may  recall  her  beauty.' 

**  A  voice  whose  sound  made  me  tremble 
deigned  to  reply  to  my  thoughts. 

**  *  Frederic,'  said  the  Countess  to  me, 
*  after  God  who  has  protected  you,  here  is 
your  saviour ;  thank  God  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  thank  Doctor  Muhldorff.' 

**  Why  should  I  thank  the  doctor?  He 
had  cured  me,  but  the  Countess  alone  had 
saved  me.  My  first  look  belonged  to  Rose, 
and  I  had  hastened  to  give  it  to  her  as  if  to 
say,  *  To  my  deliverer  my  grateful  eyes.' 

**  Oh,  my  friend!  what  a  surprise,  what 
shame,  what  grief  I  This  Rose,  so  pretty, 
Rose,  mv  well  beloved,  was  a  woman  al- 
ready &aed  and  wrinkled  by  age.  I  confess 
it  to  you,  I  almost  fainted  as  I  knelt  at  her 
feet ;  I  soon  resumed  my  precious  bandage  ; 
I  became  blind  again  by  the  orders  of  the 
doctor ;  and  I  found  agum  in  my  heart,  with 
the  image  of  the  lovely  person  I  had  ima- 
gined, the  illusions  of  my  dream. 

**  Every  evening,  at  the  same  hour,  they 
accustomed  me,  in  restoring  to  me  my 
sight,  to  bear  the  light  of  the  watching 
lamp.  A  lamp  afterward  took  the  place 
of  tnis  dim  light,  and  I  awaited  patiently 
the  time  when  this  lamp  too  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  sun. 

**  A  strange  thing,  singular  vision,  which 
could  only  be  an  accident  of  love  and  light. 
Every  evening,  in  looking  closely  at  her,  I 
thought  I  discovered  in  the  old  age  of  my 
protectress  a  grace  which  was  not  too  old,  a 
smile  which  had  a  certain  charm,  glances 
which  did  not  lack  coquetry,  a  mysterious 
treasury,  that  love  had  forgotten  to  resume 
in  flying  away  with  her  youth.  Oh  !  every 
day  Drought  to  my  eyes  a  light  more  bril- 
liant than  that  of  the  previous  one  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  miracle  which  alarmed 
my  reason,  the  days,  the  minutes,  seemed 
for  my  pleasure  to  make  the  noble  face  of 
the  Countess  grow  younger.  A  secret  voice 
murmured  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, — Yet 
one  magic  stroke,  one  touch  on  this  new  pic- 
ture, on  this  face  which  is  undergoing  a  meta- 
morphosis, and  the  wonder  willbe  complete. 
The  Countess  of  fifty  will  disappear,  and  the 
Rose  of  hardly  twenty-five  will  re-appear  to 
remain  for  ever. 


*'  One  fine  morning  the  sun  illuminated  the 
spectacle  with  a  rare  and  charming  prodigy. 
This  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  received 
from  my  doctor  the  delicious  privilege  of 
contemplating  the  splendors  of  the  celestial 
light.  I  had  just  returned  to  the  saloon  of 
the  Countess  ailer  a  long  and  magnificent 
walk.  I  approached  Rose,  who  was  alone, 
and  perhaps  expecting  me.  I  trembled  as 
I  seated  myself  near  ner ;  I  cast  down  my 
eyes  for  fear  of  seeing  her,  or  rather  I  feared 
and  wished  at  the  same  time  to  look  at  her. 

'*  *  Frederic,'  asked  the  Countess,  *  do  you 
remember  a  pleasant  scene  which  passed 
between  us  in  my  travelling  Berlin  ?  You 
were  blind,  and," exactly  because  you  were 
so,  you  desired  greatly  to  see  the  face  of  your 
Antigone.  Is  it  not  true,  every  one  adores 
the  impossible  ? ' 

**  *  I  remember  it,  madam ;  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  curiosity,  of  my  audacity.' 

**  *  I  have  forgiven  you.  It  was  not  easy 
for  a  blind  man  to  see  well  the  face  of  a 
woman.  You  remember  in  what  way  you 
sought  to  find  it  out,  to  discover  to  see  it.' 

'*  *  I  remember,  madam.' 

**  *  You  said  to  me  with  a  singular  fatui- 
ty, "I  know  you,  I  have  looked  at  you,  I 
have  seen  you."  ' 

*'  *  I  spoke  the  truth,  madam.' 

**  *  You  repeated  to  me  every  moment, 
**  Madam,  you  have  beautiful  black  hair, 
great  blue  eyes,  a  mouth  always  smiling, 
Hps  very  fresh,  every  thing  most  lovely. 
Madam,  your  beauty  is  admirable."  ' 

**  *  I  admired  you,  madam ! ' 

"  *  Alas,  my  dear  Frederic !  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  your  complaisant  admira- 
tion. The  blind  man  proposes,  and  the 
clear-sighted  man  disposes.     Look  at  me.' 

**  I  looked  at  the  Countess.  '  Rose, 
Rose,'  cried  I,  prostrating  myself  at  her 
feet,  *  there  is  a  God  who  protects  the  blind. 
I  know  you  now,  I  look  at  you,  and  see  you 
again.  Yes,  yes,  you  have  the  beautiful 
black  hair,  the  great  blue  eyes,  the  ever- 
fresh  lips,  a  moutn  ever  smiling,  every  thing 
most  lovely ;  and  I  have  found  again  all 
which  appeared  admirable  to  me.  I  under- 
stand ail,  madam ;  you  have  done  for  my 
sick  heart  what  the  doctor  has  done  for  my 
weak  eves.  The  doctor  protected  my  eyes 
from  tfie  strong  rays  of  light :  you  have 
spared  my  love  the  radiant  glory  of  your 
bleauty.' 

**  And  now  you  know,"  concluded  my 
firiend,  **  the  wonderful  story  of  my  mis- 
fortune, of  my  marriage,  of  my  happiness. 
You  know  the  secret  of  the  charitaole  pre- 
ference which  surprises  many  persons ;  you 
know  the  mystery  of  some  smiling  charities 
which  Rose  and  I  drop  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor  blind.  We  give  with  the  charity  of 
memory,  our  eyes  turned  towards  the  bght 
of  heaven." 
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18mo,  doth.   Price  50  ets. 

*<  A  work  that  ought  to  hare  a  place  on  erery 
centre-table  in  the  land." 


SUsstrsttlt  ^tankiit  Wmh. 

BTEOira   OOMFIiETE   WORKS, 

XMSBAOIVO 

Kia  Buppreeaed  Poems,  and  a  Sketoh  of  hia  LUs, 
with  his  Lettera. 

DluttrtUed  with  EUmt  Sud  Engravinga 
and  Portraits. 

1  Tol.  8to. 


BURNB'B    OOMFIiETE  WOBX8, 

C0«TA1]II«0 

His  Poems,  Songs,  and  Oorrespoadenoe. 

WUh  a  JVms  Lift  of  ths  Pod,  and  Netieot  Critieai 
and  Biographical, 

BT  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Dlutirated  with  Elegant  iSree/  Engnmingt 
and  Portrait, 

1  Tol.  8to. 


MILTOirS    FOETIOAIi   WOBK8. 

With  Notes,  and  a  Lilis  of  the  Author. 

BT  JOHN  MITFORD. 

1  yd.  8to. 


0HARA0TERI8TI08  OF  WOMEN, 

Moral,  Poetioal,  and  HistorioaL 
BT  MRS.   JAMESON. 
EmboUiahad  with  twdve  highly-fauahtd 

Royal,  8yo. 


HsaonrBB  of 

ooiintisiva 
niustrations  of  aU  the  Principal  Female 
in  the  Flays  of  the  great  Poet. 

Engraved  under  the  direction  of  the  Jint 
Aitieta  of  the  comUry, 

Royal  8yo.    40  steel  plates. 


39.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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f  ttltmMe  Cnglfeji  %uh, 

PUBLISHED  IN   CONNECTION  WITH  FOREIGN  HOUSES, 

AND  rOR  SALS  AT  RXDUCKD  PRICES,  BY 

LITTLE,    BROWN,     &     CO. 

118,  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Now  piMiMng  m  Monthly  Volumes, 
Pries  $1.50  each, 
THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OP  THE  WAVER- 
LET  NOVEI^.  By  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Bart.  Uni- 
form  with  the  Standard  English  Authors.  To  be 
completed  in  twenty-five  yolnmes,  demy  8to, 
each  containing  an  entire  norel  or  norels;  with 
frontispiece  and  yignette,  by  the  most  eminent 
artists.    Vols.  I.  II.  and  HE.  now  ready. 

JOHNSTON'S  GENERAL  GAZETTEER.  Dic- 
tionary of  Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical;  forming  a  Complete 
General  Gasetteer  of  the  World.  By  Alexan- 
der Keith  Johnston,  P.R.S.E.  jtc.  Thick  8to, 
doth,  $5.50. 

THE  OOMPLETB  OONOORDANCE  TO  SHAK- 
6PERE;  being  a  Verbal  Index  to  aU  the  Pas- 
sages in  the  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Poet.  By 
Mrs.  Oowden  Clarke.    Royal  8yo,  $6. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORT,  firom  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Alexandria 
by  Octavianns;  comprising  the  History  of  the 
Asiatic  Nations,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Mace- 
dmiiaas,  and  Carthaginians.  By  B.  G.  Nie- 
bohr.    S  vols.  Sto,  $7. 

GROTE^  GREECE.  History  of  Greece.  I. 
Legendary  Greece;  11.  Gredan  History  to  the 
Reign  of  Pisistratos  at  Athens.  Vols.  IX.  and 
Z.  just  recdTed.    8to,  $3  per  toI. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Robert  Gor- 
don Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  edition,  re- 
vised and  greatly  enlarged.    8vo,  $3.50. 

NIEBUHR'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORT 
OF  ROME.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pall  of  the 
Western  'Bmj&tt.  By  B.  G.  Niebnhr.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Leonhaid  Schmits,  F.R.S.E.  Second 
edition.    3  vols.  8vo.    Portrait.    $5.50. 

PRINdPLBS  OF  GEOLOGT,  or  the  Modem 
Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  con- 
sidered as  mastrative  of  Geology.  By  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Eighth  and  en- 
tirely revised  editkm.  Illastrated  with  maps, 
plates,  and  woodeati.    8vo,  $3. 


THE  GERMANIA  OF  TACITUS ;  with  Ethno- 
logical Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  R.  G. 
Latham,  M.D.  &c.    8vo,  $3.50. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGT, 
or  the  Andent  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants,  as  illastrated  by  Gedogical  Monu- 
ments. By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  M.  A.  Ac. 
Fourth  and  entirely  revised  edition.  Illustrated 
with  five  hundred  woodcuts.    8vo,  $2.50. 

THE  GRENVILLE  PAPERS ;  being  the  Corres- 
pondence of  Richard  Grenville,  Earl  Temple, 
E.G.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grenvilltf, 
their  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  William  James  Smith,  Esq.  %'  vols. 
8vo,  $8. 

BUENOS  ATRES,  AND  THE  PROVINCES  OF 
THE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA;  fitMu  their  Disco- 
very,  and  Conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
Establishment  of  their  Political  Independence. 
By  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  K.C.H.  Ac.  Second 
edition  enlarged,  with  a  new  map  and  illustra- 
tions.   8vo,  $3.50. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.;  with 
Personal  Reminiscences,  by  Mrs.  Bray.  With 
numerous  illustrations  from  his  Works.  Small 
ito.    Portrait.    $5.50. 

INDIA  IN  GREECE,  or  Truth  in  Mythology. 
Containing  the  Sources  of  the  Hellenic  Race, 
the  Colonisation  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the 
Wars  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and  the  Bud'Histic 
Propaganda  in  Greece.  By  E.  Pococke,  Esq. 
Post  8vo.  Illustrated  by  maps  of  the  Punjab, 
Cashmir,  and  Northern  Greece. 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  BOTANY;  being  an  Introduo- 
tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
By  J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  PMt  I. 
Structural  Botany.  8vo,  with  upwards  of  a 
hundred  illustrations.    $1.50. 

DR.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary 
of  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography. 
Abridged  ttom  the  Larger  Dictionary.  By 
William  Smith,  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  Hlustrated 
by  two  hundred  engravings  on  wood.    $1.76. 
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TO-DAY:    A  BOSTON  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


PROFESSOR  ANDERSON 

WILL  APrSAB  AT 

THE    mELODEON 

FOR     A      FE\A/      MIOHTS      O  N  l-V, 

On  MondAjr,  U&e  97tl&  Inst., 

AHD  EVCBT  EYB5IX0  DURIXQ  THE  WEEK. 

AdmiMion  Card,  25  cents. 

Reserved  aeats,  50  cents,  for  a  limited  number  only, 

Ct.Udren  under  12  years ^  half  price  to  all 

parts  of  the  House. 


PROFESSOR    ANDERSON, 

The  ••  Great  Wizard  of  the  North," 

Beqs  roost  respectfully  to  thank  the  citizens  of 
Boston  for  the  anparalleled  patronage  with  which 
they  have  honored  him  during  his  short  sojourn  in 
their  city,  and  has  the  honor  to  announce  that  he 
will  give  an  Entire  New  Series  of  Wonders  at 
the  Melodeon,  where  ho  will  demonstrate,  by  his 
astounding  works. 

The  FallAoy  of  Witohorafc,  Demonology,  and 
Spirit  BappingB. 

It  is  admitted,  by  the  most  respectable,  intelli- 
gent, and  scientific  citizens  of  Boston,  that  Pro- 
fessor AxDERS0N*8  Wonders  of  Natural  Maqic 
have  no  parallel  in  the  uxnld  ! 


THE  MELODEON 

Has  been  fitted  up  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  as 

THE     MYSTIC    TEMPLE 

or    THK 

« Great  lirUard  of  tl&e  North,'* 

In  which  he  will  appear,  for  a  decidedly  short  pe- 
riod, ETERY  EVENING  (Saturday  excepted),  and 
perform  all  his 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE  WONDERS 
or 

iHagic  axA  (Sx))enmental  pi)iloso))l)!), 

Including  those  of  Chemistry ,  Electricity, 
Mechanism,  and  Hydraulics. 


THE  GREAT  BOTTLE  FEAT, 

Which  hAf  already  supplied 
Upirardfl  of  10,000  Cltlsena  of  Boston, 

During  the  last  three  weeks,  will  continue  pouring 
forth  Torrents  of 

Riia,  filBy  Brand  y»  and  Whiskey. 


The  performance  will  eommenee  every  evening 
at  84,  concluding  at  10|,  p.m. 

Doors  open  at  7|,  p.m. 

ly  Seats  in  the  Reserved  Circle  can  be  secured 
during  the  day,  from  10  o'clock,  a.m.  to  5,  p.m.  at 
the  Melodeon. 

ON  SATURDAY, 

There  will  be  a  Grand  Dat  Performance  at  3 
o'clock.    Doors  open  at  2,  p.m. 

GF"  A  Gravd  Scholastic  EMTSBTAiNMKrr  will 
be  giren,  at  very  low  charges,  to  the  Pupils  of  the 
PnbUe  Sehooli,  of  which  doe  notioe  will  be  given. 


DEPOT 


roB 


HYDROPATHIO  BOOKS, 

PHONOGRAPHIC  AND  PHONOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER   k  WELLS'S 
^ubUcations  on 

PHREIOLOCT  k  PHTSIOLOCT,  He. 

WR|-riNQS    OF 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

THKOLOOICAL  AXD  PUILOVOPHICAL ; 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &o. 
For  Sale,  Wholesale  and  RetaU,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

93,  Scbool-etreet* 

▲     BOSTON     LITEKAKY    JOURNAL, 
EDITED  BY  CHARLES  BALE, 

Published  WeMy  on  Saturdays. 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select 
advertisements. 

Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  adranoe. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subeoribers  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  **  To-Day,  *'  for  distances  not 
exceeding  fifty  miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter  ;  and 
so  for  all  other  distances,  it  is  at  the  lowest  news- 
paper rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Poetmaster 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  conununications,  Ac.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the 
Publishers,  Redding  A  Go.  8,  State-street,  Boston. 

Dexter  A  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agents  in  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  39. 


Lord  Mahon*b  Retractioit. 

Telegraphic  Registers. 

Napoleon  the  Little. 

"Women's  Rights"  in  England. 

Almanac  for  the  Year  1762. 

Academy  Lectures. 

Theatricals  and  Music. 

LrrsRARY  Notes  —  Household  Words;  Arthur's 
Home  Magasine;  Rogue's  GKude-Books. 

List  of  New  Books. 

Odd  Minutes  —  Post-route  Bill  ;  Georgetown 
College;  Dusseldorf Gallery;  Erratum. 

Notices  of  Books  —  Drake's  *<  History  of  Bos- 
ton," No.  1;  Appletons'  French  and  SpAnish 
Dictionaries. 

Rambling  Notes  taken  in  Paris  —  Thierry. 

The  Bund  Lover,  a  Pleasing  Story. 


PriBttd  by  J«hB  WBna  ft  8«» 


J 


A   BOSTON    LITERARY   JOURNAL. 


"  —  TO-DAT!       WHT,     what     IB     THAT — 1  " 

____^  Shaketpeare, 

EDITED  BT  0HARLE8  HALE. 


No.  39.] 


REDDING  A  CO.  PUBLISHERS,  8,  STATE  STREET.— Five  Ckitt*. 

BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1852.  [Vol.  H.  No.  13. 


ATHEN>CUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

It  iroir  orav  tir  thi 
GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON     STREET. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Fine  ArU, 

CHARLES  FOI£OM, 

Ltbrariait, 

AdmlMion,  15  cents.    8«mson  Tioketa,  60  oente. 


THE 


{Dneselborf  (fihiUers  of  pointingd 

■At   BS-OrBVBO  WITH 

LE8SIN6*S  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

THE   MARTYRDOM   OF   HUSS, 

HOW  OX  SXHIBRIOX 

AT  TBI 

ATHBHJBVM     BVIIiDIHOy 

BEACON     STREET. 
Ailmittanc*,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  60  cents. 

BOSTOnr    MUSEUMt 

TRBMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


TENTH     SEASON. 


Fourth  Week  of  the  Engagement 

Of  the  Bminent  Actress, 

MISS   JULIA   BENNETT, 

Who  will  appear  on  Monday  eyening,  Sept.  37, 
and  erery  eremng  thiongh  the  week. 


\*  Mnseum  open  day  and  erenlng.  HaU  of 
Statnaiy  open  till  7 1  p.m.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
at  6|  o'olook.  Performanoef  eommenoe  at  7| 
o^ekMk.  Adminion,  25  ott.  Seats  resenred  fbr 
50  ets.    Children  nnder  12  years  of  age,  12|  els. 


XiiLBZB  B' 

NEW  ENGLAND  GALLERY 


or 


NOW   OPEN    FOR    EXHIBITION 

AT 

AMORY     HALL, 
Rooaa  Ho*  5. 


Single  admission,  26  cents ;  six  tickets  for  $1. 

Teachers  of  Public  Schools  admitted  /reef  when  ec- 
companied  6y  one  or  more  of  their  claseea. 


IBfrtat  unu  tIMMUUM  ISttrflctff n« 

VPWABDS  OF 

500    lilBARIIlBD    CAHART    BIRDSt 

BZTRAORDINART     F0WBS8     OV 

yXVTBILOaVISlE, 

ABD 

WONDERFUL  FEATS  OF  NATUEiL  lAfilC, 

AT   AXSOB.T   BAUE^ 

BY  SIGNOR  BLITZ, 


Every  Etfening  during  the  TVcei,  and  on  WmUuB' 
day  and  Saturday  Afternoons, 

Conristing  of  Wonders  In  Natoral  Maglo,  B«- 
markable  Performaaee  of  the  Learned  Caoaiy 
Birds,  and  Langfaable  Soones  in  YeBtriloqvisni. 

gr  AdmisBion,  25  seats;  Ohfldren,  half  prioe. 
Doors  open  at  7  o'eiook;  to  oommenoe  al  4  ta  0. 
Afternoons,  at  2  o'clock;  to  oonmienoe  il  S. 


f: 
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TO-DAY:  A  BOSTON  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


[No. 


Ittto  ani  MnMt  Matins, 

PUBUSnJSD  AND  PUBLISHINQ 

BY   J.    S.    RED  FIELD, 

Clinton  Hall,  New  York. 


NOW     REAOV. 

PHILOSOPHERS  AND  ACTRESSES.  By  Ar- 
s^ne  Hoossaye,  author  of  "  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Eighteenth  Gentary.'*  2  toIs.  12mo,  cloth, 
with  beaatifolly  engraved  portnuts  of  Voltaire 
and  Madame  de  Parab^re.    Price  $2.50. 

JUST    RUBU8HEO. 

MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  or  Sketches  of  Living 
Notables :  Anthers,  Architects,  Artists,  Com- 
posers, Demagogues,  Divines,  Dramatists,  Engi- 
neers, Journalists,  Ministers,  Monarchs,  Novel- 
ists, Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicians,  Preach- 
ers, Savans,  Statesmen,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
Warriors.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Contain- 
ing nearly  900  Biographical  Sketches. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDER,  or  Life  at  a  Trade. 
By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  "Summerfield, 
or  Life  on  a  Farm."     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

HAGAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.  By  Alice  Carey, 
author  of  "Clovemook,"  "Lyra,  and  other 
Poems,'*  Ac.     1  vol.  12mo. 

I.  — HALLECK'S    POETICAL  WORKS.     Only 

oomplete  edition.     12mo,  $1. 
n.— KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND.  SCOTLAND, 

AND  FRANCE.  — By  H.  W.  Herbert.     12mo, 

$1.25. 
ni.  — TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

75  cts. 
IV.  — LILLIAN  AND    OTHER   POEMS.      By 

Praed.    $1. 
v.  — BRONCHITIS,  AND  KINDRED  DISEA- 
SES.   $1. 
VT.  — CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND.     By  Her- 

bet.    $1.25. 
Vn.— LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Alice 

Carey.    75  eta. 
VIII.  — ISA,  a  Pilgrimage.    By  Caroline  Chese- 

bro.    $1. 
IX LECTURES  AND  MISCELLANIES.    By 

Henry  James.    $1.25. 
X.— TALES    AND    TRADITIONS    OF   HUN- 

GARY.     Pulsiky.    $1.25. 
XI.  — MEN   AND  WOMEN  OF   THE   EIGH- 
TEENTH   CENTURY.      Houssaye.      2  vols. 

$2.50. 
Xn.  — THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.    Edited  by 

Bon  Gaultier.    75  cts. 
Xm AYTOUN»S  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

CAVALIERS.    $1. 

IN     PRESS. 

I.  — ANCIENT  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHA- 
BAOHS.  By  John  Kenriok.  3  vols.  12mo. 
$2.50. 

n.— THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.  By 
H.  W.  Herbert.    1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

m.— MICHAUD»S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES.    3  vols.  12mo,  maps.    $3.75. 

IV.  — FATHER  MARQUETTE'S  DISCOVERY 
AND  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY.     1  vol.  8vo.     Maps. 

v.— OUTLINES  OF  COMPARATTVE  PHYSI- 
OGNOMY. By  J.  W.  Bedfield,  M.D.  8vo, 
iUuftiftted. 


BWZOHT'8 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 

Si  H^npn  of  gjtrt  aiUi  l.itfratitre, 

PUBLISHED  EYBRT  BATURDAT, 

AT  21,  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time,  — 
1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed, accounts  of  their  Composers,  Ac.  2.  No- 
tices of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
from  all  parts;  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Es- 
says on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Musical 
Education ;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  re- 
ligious bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  Uie 
Street,  Ac.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German 
and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Poetry,  iEsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  Ac. 
8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  Ac. 

Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be 
furnished.     Address  (post  paid), 

J.  S.  DWIGHT, 

21,  SCHOOL-STREST,  BOBTOIT. 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  o^  and  (Wholesale  and  Betail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLOBS,  CAHVAS,  BBTTSHES, 

AJTD 

AR-riSTa*     i^A-rKRiAi.a 

Of  erenf  Deaeriptkm; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY} 
35,  Coral&lll,  Boston. 

BOSTON  EVENIHO  OAZEIZK 


TWO     EDITIOirS. 

FiiST  Editiov  (for  the  Country)  ....  Satnrdaj  Momlac. 
SBCOjro  Editiov  (for  the  City) 8ond«y  Jfotning. 


A  local  Wedtls  NftDspayrr, 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  BT  W.  W.  CLAPP,  JR. 

IV  TBB 
QRANI-TK    BUIL.OINQ, 

Comer  of  Devotufdre  and  Water  Struts, 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Gazette  is  droolftted 
at  an  early  honr  Sunday  morning  —  in  the  city 
proper,  Roxbnry,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  EMt 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Cambridgeport — by  regu- 
lar carriers.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  with  the  latest  news  by  special 
telegraphic  despatches.  Advertisements  insotcd 
conspicuously. 


ADVERTISEUENTS. 


CABIN  AND  PARLOR; 

SLAVBB  AITD  1IUB*£HS. 
BY   J.   THOBSTON    RaJjOI-PH. 
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THE    MIBBOB    OF    LIFE, 

A   TWILIGHT   SKETCH. 
BY  R.  If . 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  was  very  fond  of 
standing  before  the  looking-glass,  —  not  to 
look  at  myself,  for  I  did  not  know  or  care 
whether  the  reflection  of  my  own  face  was 

flcasant  or  not,  bat  to  peep  into  the  room 
saw  there.  How  much  more  beautiful  it 
seemed  to  me  than  the  real  one  behind  me ! 
I  used  to  turn  my  head  in  every  direction, 
and  spy  into  the  comers.  How  bright  and 
elegant  the  large  brass  andirons  looked, 
standing  so  proudly  to  hold  up  the  great 
fores  ticks  and  cat  sticks  of  the  wood  fire 
which  blazed  away  gloriously  in  the  ample 
chimney!  We  did  not  have  furnaces  in 
those  days.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  the 
looking-glass  could  have  invested  with  much 
romance  a  party  of  people  sitting  round  a 
register.  The  furniture,  too,  seemed  to 
have  a  finer  polish.  The  brass-handles  on 
the  doors  and  drawers  sparkled  as  the  rays 
of  the  bright  fire  gleamed  on  them ;  and  al- 
together the  room  in  the  mirror  was  far  more 
elegant  and  comfortable  than  the  real  one, 
ana  I  wished  I  could  somehow  step  into  it, 
and  try  it. 

My  mind  went  back  to  this  old  feeling, 
one  rainy  afternoon  not  long  since,  as  I 
was  sitting,  just  before  dark,  in  a  very 
easy  chair,  so  placed  that  I  could  see  the 
whole  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Maberly's  splendid 
drawing-room  repeated  in  a  superb  mirror 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  Very 
different  was  this  mirror  from  the  modest 
glass,  with  its  carved  mahogany  frame, 
lighted  up  here  and  there  with  a  little  gild- 
ing, whicn  served  more  for  use  than  orna- 
ment in  my  mother's  parlor  (though  that 
was  considered  somewhat  glorious  in  its 
day) ,  and  before  which  I  us^  to  stand  in 
admiring  wonder. 

It  was  almost  dark ;  but  the  gas  lamp 
outside  the  window  had  just  been  lighted, 
and  blazed  up  so  as  to  give  considerable 
light  to  the  apartment  m  which  I  was 
seated.  As  my  eye  rested  on  the  mirror  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  my  mind  wan- 
dered back  through  the  long  chain  of  events 
which  have  marked  what  may  seem  to  the 
world  a  very  common-place  life,  I  was  a 
little  startled  to  see  two  figures  appear  in 
the  mirror  in  the  background  ot  a  picture. 
^k>  much  was  I  struck  with  the  pleasing 


character  of  the  group,  that  I  did  not  inquire 
how  they  came  there,  while  I  was  sure 
there  was  no  person  but  myself  in  the 
room.  A  little  girl,  apparently  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  was  seated  on  a  low  chair, 
with  a  doll  lying  in  her  lap,  and  the  usual 
furniture  of  the  baby-house  strewed  about 
her.  But  the  doll  was  unheeded,  and  the 
unfinished  bonnet  for  it  hung  suspended  by 
a  thread  from  the  little  girrs  finger,  while 
she  gazed  up  at  her  brother,  a  fine  boy,  two 
or  three  years  older,  who  stood  at  a  small 
table,  which  served  for  a  carpenter's  bench, 
and  was  just  laboring  with  great  energy 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  dull  instrument, 
to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  piece  of 
somewhat  clumsy  machinery.  The  whole 
soul  of  the  little  sister  seemea  to  be  looking 
out  from  her  eyes ;  her  lips  were  firmly  com- 

{)ressed;  she  seemed  almost  afraid  to  breathe, 
est  her  respiration  should  hinder  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  The  brother  hardly 
saw  her,  so  deeply  was  he  engaged  in  his 
labor;  but  at  last,  as  he  lif^a  it  up  all 
finished,  and  found  that  it  held  together, 
that  the  sides  were  quite  even,  that  it  was 
all  perfectly  firm  and  strong,  that  his  model 
worked  well,  he  turned  nis  eye  to  his 
sister ;  and  the  true  sympathy  and  pleasure 
with  which  she  shared  his  joy  and  triumph 
lighted  up  his  face  with  a  deeper  expression 
of  emotion. 

What  a  charming  picture  of  brotherly 
and  sisterly  love !  I  thought.  Oh  if  such 
things  coula  be  seen  out  of  the  mirror ! 

I  looked  a^in,  and  there  was  another 
picture.  A  fair  young  girl  was  sitting  on  a 
sofa.  The  sofa  was  not  the  reflection  of  any 
thing  in  Mrs.  Maberly's  parlor :  it  was  fiur 
more  simple  and  old-fashioned  than  any 
thing  in  that  splendid  room.  A  young  man 
was  seated  beside  her :  they  were  both  read- 
ing from  the  same  volume.  Occasionally 
they  paused  in  their  studies ;  a  finger  was 
lefl  between  the  leaves  to  keep  the  places ; 
and  they  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a  con- 
versation deeply  interesting  to  both.  I  ad- 
mired the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
picture,  and  I  gazed  till  a  sort  of  dimness 
came  over  my  vision.  When  I  looked 
again,  the  book  was  closed,  their  hands 
were  joined,  and  they  were  sitting  beside 
each  other  full  of  love  and  happiness. 

What  a  charming  picture  of  youthful 
trust  and  affection !  I  thought.  Oh  if  such 
things  could  be  seen  out  otthe  mirror ! 

A  new  scene  passed  over  the  magic  glass, 
a  marriage  group.  The  bride  and  her  fiur 
sisters,  the  groom  and  his  faithful  friends, 
the  minister,  the  assembled  friends,  orange 
flowers  and  flowing  veils,  ring  and  gloves, 
tears  and  smiles,  it  was  all  there.  I  thought 
I  recognized  my  friends  of  the  sofa ;  but  the 
evening  and  bridal  costume  brilliancy  so 
changed  the  group  that  I  hardly  felt  sore  it 
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was  the  same  man  and  maiden  I  had  seen 
on  the  sofa.  Every  thing,  however,  was 
modest  and  simple ;  and  I  was  sure,  from 
the  faces  of  the  principal  figures,  that  they 
felt  they  were  taking  no  trifling  step  ;  that 
they  were  entering  upon  a  new  life,  which 
was  to  be  an  eternal  one. 

How  lovely,  I  thought!  Oh  that  such 
holy,  such  loving  unions  could  be  seen  out  of 
the  mirror ! 

The  next  scene  was  one  of  more  motion 
and  action.  The  busy  mother  and  house- 
wife was  ordering  her  little  dominion. 
Children  of  various  sizes  hovered  about ;  one 
in  her  arms,  another  stretched  on  the  carpet 
at  her  feet ;  boys  raising  a  tower  of  bricks 
in  one  comer,  girls  arranging  the  miniature 
household  in  another.  The  husband  and 
father  came  in :  he  was  warmly  greeted,  and 
the  occupations  were  all  neglected,  while  the 
children  clustered  around  to  welcome  him. 
He  had  apparently  returned  after  an  al>- 
sence  of  some  days ;  for  he  proceeded  to 
empty  bis  ample  pockets,  and  discharge 
from  sundry  bundles  various  toys,  books,  and 
other  objects,  the  sight  of  which  threw  even 
more  animation  into  the  group  than  ap- 
peared there  before.  It  was  a  charming 
sight ;  and  I  gazed  upon  it,  and  old  recol- 
lections crowded  upon  me.  Scenes  were 
again  ])ainted  on  my  mind  that  I  never  shall 
see  agiiin :  faces  and  voices  that  I  shall  never 
see  or  hear  more  in  this  world,  but  that  I 
hope  to  meet  again  in  that  world  where 
there  is  no  more  separation,  came  to  me. 
My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  a  dimness 
came  over  them ;  and,  when  I  looked  again, 
it  was  all  gone.  Father  and  mother,  l)oys 
and  girls,  the  infant  and  its  cradle,  the  boy 
with  his  bricks,  the  girl  with  her  dolls,  and 
the  miniature  tables  and  chairs,  —  they  had 
all  vanished. 

Oh  I  thought  I,  why  do  not  such  lovely 

Jnctures  last  ?    Why  are  they  not  in  real 
ife  1      Why  not  somewhere  out  of   the 
mirror? 

Another  picture,  and  a  darker  scene,  —  a 
grave  gentleman  and  lady  seated  at  a  small 
table ;  spectacles  aided  their  eyes  to  read  the 
volume  and  the  paper  each  held  in  the  hand. 
I  could  haxdly  oelieve  that  the  corpulent 
lady  and  the  CTay-haired  gentleman  were  the 
boy  or  ^1  of  the  baby-house  and  workshop, 
the  man  and  maiden  of  the  sofa,  even  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  last  picture.  The 
joyousness  and  brilliancy  oi  youth,  the 
earnestness  and  vigor  of  man  and  woman- 
hood, were  exchan^d  for  the  more  subdued 
and  s^ous  expression  of  age.  The  tranquil 
but  cheerful  faces  of  the  old  people  formed 
a  marked  but  not  painful  contrast  to  the 
earlier  pictures.  They  looked  somewhat 
wearied  with  their  struggle  in  the  turmoil 
of  life,  and  the  deep  lines  in  their  cheeks 
showed   that   Borrow  had   ploughed   still 


deeper  furrows  in  their  hearts.  The  for- 
saken condition  of  their  apartment  showed 
that  the  children,  who  were  once  clustering 
about  them,  had  gone ;  perhaps  to  form 
new  homes  on  earth,  perhaps  to  inhabit 
some  of  the  **  many  mansions  ''  above.  But 
the  faces  of  both  man  and  woman  expressed 
resignation,  faith,  and  hope ;  and  they  might 
almost  be  envied  for  the  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  the  closing  years  of  life. 

Would  that  the  closing  years  of  life  al- 
ways found  us  as  tranquil  and  happy  as  the 
mirror  shows  our  friends  to  be  ! 

A  slight  noise  behind  me  caused  me  to 
start ;  my  next  look  was  in  the  mirror.  Its 
ample  plate  reflected  nothing  more  than  Mrs. 
Maocrly 's  splendid  furniture.  From  old  habit 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  looked  a 
little  more  elegant  and  tasteful  in  the  mirror 
than  outside  of  it.  In  a  moment  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Maberly,  was  by  my  side,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  been  indulging  in  a  nap. 

On  looking  about  me,  1  found  that  the 
evening  had  closed  in,  and  that  the  room 
was  quite  dark ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  had  indeed  been  asleep.  The 
pictures  I  had  seen  in  the  mirror  were  still 
80  vivid  in  my  mind  that  I  could  not  help 
repeating  them  to  my  fHend.  Although  I 
generally  resist  on  principle  the  tendency 
there  is  in  people  who  are  not  as  young  as 
they  were  once,  to  tell  what  they  have  been 
dreaming,  I  could  not  help  telling  her  in 
addition  my  childish  imaginations  about  the 
room  in  the  looking-glass ;  and  I  added  with 
a  sigh,  **  And  was  it  not  a  true  feeling?  Are 
not  these  pictures  I  have  seen  to-night  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  sober  realities  you 
and  I  have  lived  through?  " 

My  friend  did  not  agree  with  me.  She 
had  known  me  from  my  earliest  years. 
**  How  often  have  I  visited  you  and  your 
noble  brother,  then  a  lad,  in  the  little  back 
chamber,  the  two  anterooms  of  which  were 
devoted  to  your  amusement!  How  often 
have  I  found  your  baby-house  deserted,  and 
your  whole  soul  engaged  in  watching  him 
m  his  boy-labor !  The  picture  you  saw  in 
your  dream  must  have  been  one  left  on  the 
tablet  of  your  own  memory,  which  suc- 
ceeding pleasures  and  cares  may  have 
covered  up,  but  have  not  erased.  As  for 
the  scene  of  the  sofa,  you  cap  tell  better 
than  I  can  whether  any  passage  of  yoor 
life  would  fill  up  this  outline. 

**  The  wedding  I  can  vouch  for  as  being  a 
most  impressive  and  touching  one,  and  to 
me  it  was  full  of  importance ;  for  the  in- 
terest that  my  husband  took  in  the  groom, 
and  that  which  I  felt  for  the  bride,  brought 
us  together  in  a  way  that  led  us  to  teel 
we  could  not  do  better  than  imitate  so 
good  an  example  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
neither  of  us  had  reason  to  look  back  with 
any  thing  but  pleaaure  to  that  wedding, 
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which  TTM  soon  f.ill.wed   by   ■□other,   in 
which  we  were  not  mere  spectators. 

"  Your  narserj  eceno,  too,  wae,  I  suspect, 
engraveii  on  llie  liiblts  of  jour  owd  heart, 
Bod  from  there  refletled  to  the  mirror; 
nnd  as  for  the  last,  when  Mr,  Slaborly 
hrings  hack  Mr.  Mildmay  from  their  drive, 
I  will  place  a  liltio  round   table  between 

Km,  light  up  the  eos,  put  a  oewspapor  io 
B  bond,  and  this  last  new  niirel  in  yours; 
nnd  you  shall  see  if  you  do  not  look  its 
pomfiirtable  in  the  mirror  as  jour  old  friends 
did  half  an  hour  ago." 


punctioQ,  one  after  another,  mi   

notions.  I  could  not,  however,  in  the  end, 
help  confessing  that  she  was  not  far  from 
right.  But  the  more  I  thought  the  matter 
r>vpr,  the  better  satisfied  I  become.  Mv 
life  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  back 
upon  as  altogether  commonplace.  I  had 
grnwn  np  with  a  large  fiundy  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  nobody  had  over  thoaght 
ino  remarkabiv  pretty  or  wise  or  good. 
I  had  goue  tnrough  the  usual  course  of 
school :  and,  at  hone,  at  a  suitable  ago,  I 
hod  become  attocbe^l  to,  and  morri^,  a 
worthy  man.  Nobody  hnd  opposed  the 
match, — nobody  had  died  with  joy  or 
the   occasion.     We   had   had 


life: 


s  of 


had  striren  that  wo  might  be  made  letter 
by  the  other.  We  had  reared  children ; 
wo  had  seen  some  go  forth  into  life,  and 
take  their  share  in  its  Dusinesaand  pleasure; 
we  had  been  called  to  part  with  others, 
nnd  give  them  back  to  the  Father  in  heaven, 
who  had  lent  them  to  us.  And  now  we 
wore  old,  but  not  forsaken.  We  lived  for 
each  other,  and  for  tlie  children  and  friends 
that  were  lefl. 

But  there  was  nothing  romantie  in  all 
this.  The  pictures  in  the  mirror  are  cer- 
tainly a  little  better.  The  little  speeks  of 
dust  and  dirt  about  the  real  room  are  not 
seen  in  the  reflection;  a  faded  stripe  in  the 
"'""'"   "" —      ""   ""   the  table,  the  spot  in 


the  marble,  we  do  n 


a  the  n: 


The  room  is  certainly  prettier  in  the  looking- 

Tho  minor  troubles  of  life,  the  little 
rezationa,  an  unkind  look,  perhaps  re- 
jiented  of  as  soon  as  given  ;  a  trifling  dia- 
appointment,  an  awkward  mistake,  —  we 
do  not  remember  these  when  wo  look  down 
the  long  vista  of  past  years. 

If  we  select  a  few  raarked  passages  from 
our  own  lives,  or  those  of  our  friends,  and 
pae  on  them  alone,  they  may  seem  so 
Deaudful  and  graceful  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  Ihej  belong  to  an  every-day 
life.  Every  person  has  many  such  pictures 
in  his  own  memory :  l«t  them  lie  Kept  to 


cheer  us  on  the  way,  and  t>i  make  us  forget 
the  small  vexations  and  harsher  imp^i- 
mentg  which  suwetimea  cause  us  to  think 
that  the  whole  path  of  life  is  rough  and 
uninteresting.  And,  while  we  eiyiy  the 
picture  in  tlie  mirror,  let  us  remember  that 
the  reality  without  is  just  aa  good  —  if  wa 
oould  but  roaliie  it. 
PhUaddpliia,  Aug.  IS. 


LOBD  XAHON'S  SEJOIKIIEB. 

We  allude"!  briefly,  last  week,  to  the  Re- 
joinder wliich  Lord  Mahon  has  recently 
published  to  Mr.  Sparks's  Reply  to  the 
strictures  on  the  mode  of  editing  Wash- 
ington's Writings  ;  and  we  extracted  a 
single  sentence  fnim  the  pamphlet,  in  which 
Lord  Alahon  withdraws  absolutely  his 
charge  against  Mr.  Sparks,  of  making  un- 
authoriiiea  additions  to  the  text  of  the 
letters.  We  propose  to  lay  liefore  onr 
readers  this  week  some  more  cxtcnsivB 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet,  as  the  solgeot 
is  naturally  one  of  considerable  interest  in 
this  country.  We  shall  not  at  present 
ofier  any  remarks  upon  the  reiteration  of 
Lord  Mahon'n  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Sparks'e 
mode  of  editing  the  writings,  although  we 
think  them  unsound,  and  trust  that  they 
will  admit  of  satisfactory  reply. 

We  qnote,  first,  the  openmg  pages  of 
the  pamphlet.  Our  readers  can  judge  for 
themselves,  from  Lord  Mahon's  own  state- 
ment, how  far  he  was  authorized  in  bring- 
ing so  severe  an  accusation  as  he  himsdf 
points  out  that  his  charge  really  was, — 
"  not  at  all  short,  in  fact,  of  B  literaiT 
fbi^ry,"  —  against  a  writer  of  the  stand- 
ing and  reputation  of  Mr.  Sparks,  upon  the 
slight  testimony  which  he  had  ;  —  two  in- 
stances of  diserepancy  between  the  pub- 
lished editions  ot  a  letter  of  Washington, 
one  of  which  is  so  insignificant  that  he 
does  not  now  insist  npon  it,  and  in  the 
other  of  which  it  proves  Mr.  Sparks "s  Tor- 
sion was  right,  and  Iklr.  William  B.  Reed'a 
was  wronc ' 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  Lord  Mahon 
professes  not  to  have  adopted  his  charts 
from  an  American  journal,  but  to  have 
derived  them  from  a  personal  comparison 
of  the  letters,  as  published  by  Mr.  Sparks 
andMr.Wm,  B.Beed  several  years  ago.  He 
says  be  never  even  saw  the  strictures  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  prerious  to  his 
own  publication.  This  deliberate  statement 
of  course  demands  belief;  and  the  unifor- 
mity between  the  researches  of  "  Friai 
Lubin,"  the  writer  in  the  Evening  Post, 
and  the  noble  historian,  must  be  simply 
reganled  as  a  remarkable  coincidence. 

The  pamphlet  begins  thus :  — 

"  Sib,  —  I  have  received  (one  copy 
through  your  own  courtesy,  if  1  mistaJcs 
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not)  the  three  Letters  which  you  have  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  in  reply  to  the  comments 
which ,  in  some  recent  volumes  of  my  *  His- 
tory of  England,'  I  took  the  liberty  of 
making  on  your  edition  of  *  Washington's 
Writings.'  To  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments of  these  Letters,  I  have  given  my 
careful  consideration.  I  have  also  read 
with  attention  some  other  publications, 
which  mainly  the  same  controversy  has, 
within  the  last  few  months,  called  forth 
both  at  Boston  and  New  York. 

**  It  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  either 
my  desire  or  my  duty  to  have  troubled  you 
with  any  rejoinder  on  this  subject,  if  there 
were  not  one  point  in  which  I  am  now 
aware  of  having  done  you  an  injustice, 
though,  as  I  trust,  I  shall  be  able  to  show, 
in  no  degree  from  any  fault  of  my  own. 
That  injustice,  however,  having  been  com- 
mitted, I  am  anxious  thus  publicly  to 
explain  and  to  apologize  for  it.  On  other 
pomts,  I  must  declare  myself  prepared, 
though  with  all  possible  respect  for  your 
observations,  to  adhere  to  ana  maintain  the 
opinions  I  advanced. 

'*  In  your  letters  you  more  than  once 
assume  that  I  have  '  adopted  and  repeated ' 
the  strictures  on  your  edition  which  first 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
That  is  not  the  case.  I  never  Aven  saw 
those  strictures  previous  to  my  oym  publi- 
cation. But  on  reading,  some  years  since, 
the  letters  of  Washington,  comprised  in 
the  *  Life  and  Correspondence  or  General 
Reed,'  I  was  struck  at  finding  in  them 
many  important  and  curious  passages 
which  I  did  not  remember  to  have  noticed 
in  the  corresponding  letters  published  by 
yourself.  From  thence  I  was  led  to  make 
a  careful  and  minute  comparison  between 
the  two. 

'*  The  result  of  that  comparison  I  stated 
as  follows,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  my  '  History  of  England,'  which 
was  published  in  December  last :  — 

*'  '  I  am  bound  not  to  conceal  the  opinion 
I  have  formed,  that  Mr.  Sparks  has  printed 
DO  part  of  the  correspondence  precisely  as 
Washington  wrote  it ;  but  has  greatly  al- 
tered, and,  as  he  thinks,  corrected  and 
embellished  it.  Such  a  liberty  with  the 
writing  of  such  a  man  might  be  justifiable, 
—  nay,  even  in  some  respects,  necessary, 
if  Washington  and  his  principal  contem- 
poraries had  been  still  alive ;  out  the  date 
of  this  publication  (the  year  1838)  leaves, 
as  I  conceive,  no  adequate  vindication  for 
tampering  with  the  truth  of  history. 

'*  *  The  charge  which  I  make  upon  the 
subject  is  mainly  derived  firom  a  compurison 
of  Washington's  letters  to  President  Reed 
(which,  in  Reed's  recent  biography,  are 
printed  precisely  firom  the  original  MSS.), 
and  the  same  letters  as  they  appear  in  Mr. 


Sparks's  collection.'  I  then  proceeded  to 
give  several  of  the  parallel  passages  in  collo- 
cation, leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
variations  as  He  pleased. 

**  The  charge  of  tampering  with  the  truth 
of  history,  so  far  as  published  documents 
of  an  older  date  are  concerned,  may  be 
resolved  into  three,  namely,  —  of  omissions, 
corrections,  and  additions.  All  these  three 
charges  I  intended  distinctly  to  bring  against 
you  as  the  editor  of  *  Washington's  Letters.' 
In  support  of  the  last,  and  certainly,  as 
you  oDserve,  the  heaviest  of  the  three,  I 
relied  on  the  two  following  passages  that 
I  adduced  from  General  Reed's  *  Memoirs  : ' 

**  As  General  Washington  wrote :  —  *  The 
drift  and  design  (of  Great  Britain)  are 
obvious.  But  IS  it  possible  that  any  sensi- 
ble —  but  enough ;  or  else  on  a  subject  so 
copious,  I  should  enter  upon  my  fiflh  sheet 
of  paper.'     (March  7,  1776.) 

**  As  Mr,  Sparks  has  published: —  *  The 
drifl  and  design  (of  Great  Britain)  are 
obvious ;  but  is  it  possible,  that  any  sensi- 
ble nation  upon  earth  can  be  imposed  upon 
by  such  a  cobweb  scheme  or  gauze  covering  ? ' 
(March  7,  1776.) 

"  As  General  Washington  wrote:  —  *  If 
this  has  given  rise  to  the  jealousy,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  sorry  for  it.'  (Dec.  15, 
1775.) 

"^5  Mr.  Sparks  has  pyblished:^-  *  If 
this  has  siven  rise  to  the  ^alousy,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  it.'  (Dec.  15, 
1775.) 

**  Here,  then,  were  the  apparent  additions, 
or  substitutions,  which  I  found.  I  found 
them,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  in  letters 
wherein  you  had,  beyond  dispute,  made 
many  other  changes.  I  found  them  edited 
by  a  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Reed,  to 
whose  high  character  and  attainments  I 
was  not  a  stranger ;  the  less  so,  since  his 
brother,  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  had  done  me  the 
honor  of  directing  and  of  annotating  the 
American  edition  of  my  *  History  of  Eng- 
gland,'  so  far  as  the  earlier  volumes  are 
concerned.  Now,  then,  having  found  these 
passages,  I  will  put  it  to  any  candid  person, 
and  will  include  you,  sir,  in  the  number, 
whether  I  was  to  blame  for  the  conclusion 
that  I  drew  from  them  ?  Had  I  not  a  right 
to  say,  that  the  '  cobweb  schemes  or  gauze 
coverings '  seemed  to  be  of  your  own  mano- 
fiictureT  Had  I  not  a  right  to  intimate 
a  suspicion,  in  one  or  two  other  places  of 
my  History  (as  at  vol.  vi.  p.  161),  whether 
such  improvements  had  not  extended  farther  ^ 
whether  the  same  manufactory  had  not 
been  busy  elsewhere? 

"  The  answer  to  this  last  query  is,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  supplied  by  yourself  in  your 
recent  *  Letters' :  — *  If  an  Editor,'  you  say, 
'  would  allow  himdelf  to  make  an  addition 
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to  the  text  in  one  place,  he  might  do  it  in 
another,  and  in  many  others.' 

**  I  am  now  assured,  however,  that  the 
passage  on  *  cobweb  schemes  and  gauze 
coverines '  does  really  occur  in  Washington's 
original  manuscript.  The  two  lines  con- 
taining it  were,  it  appears,  omitted  by  an 
inadvertency  of  Mr.  William  Reed's  transcri- 
ber in  preparing  his  volumes  for  the  press. 
All  that  you  have  done  with  the  paragraph 
in  your  eaition  was  to  omit  the  ummportant 
closing  sentence,  —  *  But  enough  or  else, 
&c.'  This  fact  I  learn,  not  merely  from 
the  assertion  in  your  Letters,  to  which, 
whenever  you  speak  upon  your  own  know- 
ledge, I  am  ready  to  give  implicit  credit, 
but  also  from  Mr.  William  Reed  himself, 
whose  personal  acquaintance  I  had  the 
honor  to  make  last  month,  in  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  England. 

**  The  second  variation  of  *  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  or  *  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  is  not  at  present 
explained  ;  but  the  former  and  more  im- 
portant added  sentence,  as  it  seemed,  being 
thus  accounted  for,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
assume  that  this  also  has  arisen  from  no 
intentional  design,  but  only  from  some  in- 
advertency or  oversight,  either  upon  Mr. 
Reed's  side  or  upon  your  own. 

*'  With  the  positive  facts,  as  they  seemed 
before  me  in  1»5I,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
justly  amenable  to  your  rebuke,  as  having 
made  either  a  '  rash '  or  a  *  loose '  allega- 
tion against  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  must 
say ,  that,  if  exactly  the  same  facts  were 
before  me  now  in  1852,  I  should  still  hold 
exactly  the  same  opinions  which  I  expressed 
in  1851.  But  afler  Mr.  Reed's  statement 
and  your  own,  of  the  inadvertency  which 
has  crept  into  his  volumes,  I  am  now  most 
willing  to  withdraw  my  charge  against  you 
of  having  made  unauthorized  additions.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  should  have  made  it.  I  will 
even  go  farther,  and  express  my  regret  that, 
believing  as  I  did,  that  charge  to  be  well- 
founded  and  fully  proved,  I  adopted  a  tone 
towards  you,  in  one  or  two  other  passages 
of  my  lustory,  different  from  that  which  I 
should  have  used  had  I  thought  you  wholly 
free  from  such  an  imputation.  For,  having 
now  so  explicitly  recalled  that  charge,  I 
need  surely  not  scruple  to  say,  that,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  making  unauthorized  ad- 
ditions, without  notice,  to  the  ori^nal  papers 
of  a  great  man  is  among  the  worst  and 
most  wilful  errors  that  an  Editor  can  possi- 
bly commit,  —  not  at  all  short,  in  fact,  of  a 
literary  forgery. 

**  The  two  other,  and,  I  readily  admit, 
far  lesser  charges  which  I  had  alleged,  do 
not  seem  to  me  shaken  by  your  reasoning 
upon  them." 

The  pamphlet  then  proceeds  with  the 
consideration    of  these  other  charges,  in 


detail ;  but,  as  we  intimated  last  week,  we 
do  not  consider  them  of  so  much  importance 
after  the  principal  accusation,  and  that 
which  gave  gravity  to  the  matter,  —  deter- 
mining, as  it  did,  the  tone  of  Lord  Mahon's 
history  towards  Mr.  Sparks  throughout,  — 
has  been  so  satisfactorily  disposea  of.  As 
we  understand  him.  Lord  Mahon  still  accuses 
Mr.  Sparks  of  *'  tampering  with  the  truth 
of  history."  And  he  adduces  a  number  of 
illustrations  to  support  his  position. 

Passing  over  tnis  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
we  come  to  a  passage  which  we  quote,  in 
which  Lord  Manon,  presuming  on  the  im- 
portance of  hb  own  position  as  the  holder 
of  several  important  manuscripts,  ventures 
to  read  a  lecture  to  us  "  fiir  younger  men  " 
on  the  proper  way  of  doing  our  work.  The 
sort  of  hypothetical  way  in  which  this 
lecture  is  presented,  with  the  expression  of 
the  hope  that  what  is  meant  as  friendly 
counsel  may  not  be  resented  as  an  un- 
authorized intrusion,  in  some  degree  pre- 
vents our  dwelling  upon  it.  But  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that,  so  &r  as  the 
lecture  is  intended  to  apply  to  Mr.  Sparks, 
—  to  whom  the  letter  in  which  it  occurs  is 
addressed,  —  it  seems  to  us,  that,  whether 
we  regard  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  literary  treasures,  the  respectability 
of  the  depositaries,  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  or  the  general  correctness  of  their 
works,  the  pupil  is  quite  as  well  qualified 
to  teach  his  master  as  to  learn  from  him. 
Mr.  Sparks  might  as  well  lecture  Lord 
Mahon,  as  listen  to  his  counsels.  We 
must  also  remark,  in  passing,  that  confi- 
dential letters  from  friend  to  friend  are  not 
State  papers,  even  if  their  writer  was  a 

general  or  a  president.  But  as  Lord  Ma- 
on  really  appears  to  be  actuated  by  a 
kindly  disposition  in  these  remarks,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  them  in  the  same  spirit  of 
courtesy.    The  passage  is  as  follows :  — 

**  Perhaps  I  may  hold  too  strong  opinions 
on  this  suDJect.  But  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  had  to  think  earnestly  and 
oflen.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  my  thoughts, 
at  all  events,  ought  not  to  be  rash  or  im- 
mature. My  good  fortune  has  enabled  me, 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  to  become  entrusted 
with  several  important  manuscript  collec- 
tions ;  and  my  bounden  duty  has  been  to 
consider  how  most  properly  to  use  them. 
The  Stuart  papers,  —  namely,  the  entire 
correspondence  of  our  exiled  princes, — 
were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  favor 
of  his  late  Majesty,  William  IV.  Most 
confidential  letters,  comprising  his  com- 
munications with  his  sovereign,  and  with 
his  colleagues,  were  bequeathed  to  me,  in 
conjunction  with  another  gentleman,  by  the 
confidence  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

**If  I  could  hope  that  the  confidence  of  that 
great  statesman,  who  was  nobly  ambitious 
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of  bme,  but  who  desired  on)j  trntb  for  its 
foundiitioD,  —  if,  I  taj,  his  coofidence,  and 
the  ve^  many  jeaxe  that  havo  now  pawed 
UDce  I  first  applied  mjielf  to  hiBtorical 
reaeaicbei,  could  give  me  any  olaim  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  of  warning  to  those  &r 
younger  men  in  North  Amerioa  who  are 
now  ooDimendng  auch  reaearohes,  and  may 
become  hereafter  historians  of  their  ooontry ; 
if  I  oould  hope  that  what  is  meant  as 
&iendly  counsel  would  not  be  resented  as 
unauthoriied  intruaion,  I  would  aay  to 
them  :  '  You  are  TaT  too  great  a  naticm, 
and  hare  br  too  high  a  destiny  before  you, 
for  all  these  little  devices  of  suppressioD  and 
concealment.  Be  less  vain ,  and  more  proud ! 
Showyourselvesasyoureallvaro!  Publish  j 
your  State  papers  as  you  find  them '.  Do  not 
in  the  West  treat  the  characters  of  your 
great  men,  as  in  the  Sast  they  treat  the 
persons  of  their  Haram  slaves '.  And  be  as- 
sured that  by  such  a  system  you  will  not  at 
tbeendfindvourselves  the  losers.  Withvou, 
as  with  us,  there  may,  no  doubt,  come  to  fight 
after  the  lapse  of  vofLrs  many  low  motives, 
and  many  unworthy  actions,  which,  on  a 
different  sjvEem,  might  still  be  hidden  from 
the  world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
will  be  uhle  to  portray  as  tbey  really  were, 
and  with  truth's  own  inimitable  colors, 
thoughts  of  the  highest  patriotism,  and 
deeds  of  the  highest  virtue  f '  " 

Wo  stilted  hkst  week  that  Lord  Mahon 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afibrded 
by  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  to  cor- 
rect his  remarkable  mistake  with  regard  to 
General  Greene.  We  quote  the  passage  in 
which  this  is  alluded  to.  It  wul  be  seen 
that  the  whole  matter  was  caused  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  use  of  the  connec- 
tive in  French.  Here  again,  however,  the 
public  will  decide  for  themselves  whether 
the  making  of  so  serious  a  mistake  from  a 
misunderstandinz  of  a  single  authority  is 
consistent  with  the  careful  research  which 
they  eipect  in  trustworthy  historians :  — 

"  There  is,  however,  wiottier  mjustios 
ootBmitted  by  me  in  my  recent  volumes, 
which  is  not  at  all  connected  with  you,  bat 
which  I  am  anxious  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  acknowledge  and  ezfdain.  At  page 
164  of  my  sixth  volume,  apeakbg  of^the 
year  1776,  I  made  a  passing  reference  t« 
General  Greene,  as  just  entrusted  bv  Wash- 
ington with  the  command  at  Brooklyn,  and 
as  t>eiog  then  '  an  officer  of  bravery  and  en- 
terprise, butofintemperate  habits;'  and  for 
this  latter  statement  I  all^d  in  my  note 
my  authority,  namely,  the  Memmr  hj  the 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  Of  course,  even  as 
a  mere  passing  reader  of  the  American  war, 
I  could  be  no  stnnger  to  the  eminent  ser- 
vices and  merits  of  Geoeml  Greene ;  merits 
whiidi  (but  at  a  much  later  period    than 


1776)  seem  to  me,  in  a  military  sense,  sod 

on  the  American  side,  infenM  to  tho«e  of 
Washington  alone  :  and  1  propceed  to  my- 
self, when  I  should  come  to  what  I  deemed 
a  more  fitting  time,  to  oommemorate  those 
merits  as  I  think  that  they  deserve.  But 
meanwhile  it  seemed  to  me  not  uninterest- 
ing, nor  yet  below  the  dignity  of  history, 
to  notice  what  eripeared  to  be  the  early  vice 
of  an  officer  afterwards  so  highly  aistin- 
guisbed;  avice  recorded, aslthought, on  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  his  personal 
friend,  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  All 
through  my  history  it  has  been  my  maxim  to 
aim  at  strict  historical  juaiioe,  and  on  no 
account  to  shrink  irom  unveiling,  if  fully 
proved,  the  faults  or  fr^lties  of  eminent 

"The  pnssago  on  which  I  relied  in  La 
Fayette  is  to  be  found  at  vol.  i.,  p.  21,  of 
his  '  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,'  ed. 
1837.  Speaking  of  the  American  officers  at 
that  early  period,  he  says :  — 

"'  Lord  Stirling,  plus  brave  que Judi»aeui. 
un  autre  g^n^ral  siiuvent  ivre,  Greene,  dont 
les  totens  n'^taient  encore  connus  que  de  ses 
amis  commondaient  en  quality  de  Major 
Gininux.' 

"  In  ray  own  note  I  rated  the  volume  and 
page  where  this  paes^e  might  be  fonnd  : 
but  I  did  not  cite  the  passage  itself  at  full 
length,  and  for  tho  following  reason  :  that 
at  another  place  in  my  History,  concerning 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  (vol.  vi.,  p. 
242)  t  had  occasion  to  ouote  the  clause  re- 
latinfj  to  the  titular  Lord  Stirling ;  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  quote  (he  same  clause  twice  over; 
and  that,  if  the  clause  were  omitted,  there 
would  be  awkwardness  and  obscuritf  in 
commencing  the  earUer  quotation  with  the 
words  'nn  autre  g^n^ral.'  But  I  never 
entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Lu 
Fayette  was  here  speaking  of  two,  and  only 
two  persons ;  that  he  was  describing,  first, 
Stirling  as  brave  but  unskilful,  and  secondly, 
Greene  as  an  officer  of  intemperate  habits, 
whose  rising  talents  were  as  yet  known 
only  to  his  friends.  It  seemed  to  me,  so 
fitT  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  any 
opinion  on  a  fiireign  laDKuage,  that  had  he 
desired  to  speak  of  three  persons,  the 
particle  '  et,'  as  connecting  the  two  last, 
would  have  been  more  consonant  to  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  French 
writings.  It  seemed  to  me  also  that  there 
was  a  certain  congruity  or  probability  in 
La  Fayette  making  this  confession  respect- 
ing the  youthful  fault  of  his  American  com- 
rade, since  in  another  passage  of  his  nie- 
mtMTs  we  find  him  not  unwiUing  to  make  a 
similar  confession  of  himself.  That  later 
passage  of  bis  memisrs,  which  will  be  fbund 
inted  at  length  at  vol.  vi,,  p.  386,  of  my 
History,  ascribes  a  violent  fever  with  which 
he  was  seised  at  Fishkill,  in  some  degree  at 


least,  to  his  preyioos  want  of  moderation  in 
wine  and  rum. 

**  I  now  find,  however,  that  I  had  wholly 
mistaken  La  Fajette.  Some  private  com- 
munications, which  I  not  long  smce  received 
from  distinguished  men  of  letters  and  per- 
sonal friends  of  my  own  in  the  Umted 
States,  have  convinced  me,  that,  in  the  first 
passage  which  I  have  cited.  La  Fayette  in- 
tended to  refer  not  to  two  officers,  but  to 
three ;  suppressing,  from  delicacy,  the  name 
that  Greneral  who  -was  shortly  aflerwards, 
from  his  continual  habit  of  intemperance, 
dismissed  the  American  service.  lioth  the 
name  and  the  fiict  are  now  made  known  to 
me,  and  thus  is  General  Greene  thoroughly 
exonerated  from  the  charge  which  I  ad- 
vanced. I  can  scarcely  express  the  concern 
with  which  I  made  the  discovery,  that,  for 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know  ur  hope,  in 
my  literary  course,  I  should  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  forward  against  a  highly 
meritorious  man  an  utterly  unfounded  accu- 
sation. Iff  in  doing  so,  I  have  (as  is  but 
too  probable)  caused  any  pain  to  the  family 
or  niends  of  General  G[reene,  let  them  be 
assured  that  their  pain  cannot  have  been 
greater  than  my  own ;  and  let  me  entreat 
their  candid  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances, as  I  have  now  detailed  them,  by 
which  my  error  was  unfortunately  caused. 

**  I  shall  also  be  sorry  if  this  passage, 
taken  singly  or  on  rumor,  shall  induce  any 
persons  in  America  to  ascribe  to  me  an 
acrimonious  and  censorious  spirit  towards 
their  principal  commanders.  1  do  not  think 
that  it  has  been  so  considered  in  this 
country.  Those  Americans,  however,  who 
may  choose  to  look  into  my  volumes  will, 
of  course,  judge  of  that  point  for  them- 
selves." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  as  follows :  — 

**  But  let  me  now  conclude.  Though  we 
are  not  acquainted,  I  am  unwilling  to  part 
from  you  or  from  any  other  gentleman  with 
whom  I  may  be  engaged  in  controversy,  with 
any  unkindly  feeling  or  discourteous  expres- 
sion on  my  part.  Allow  me,  therefore,  in 
conclusion  to  assure  you,  as  I  can  with 
perfect  truth,  that,  widely  as  we  differ  on 
the  privileges  and  the  duties  appertaining 
to  an  editor,  that  difierence  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  recognizing  and  respecting 
your  high  attainments,  your  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  the  valuable  service  which,  in 
many  of  your  notes  and  illustrations,  you 
have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historic 
truth. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very 
obedient  servant, 

**  Mahon. 

«  Chevening,  Kent,  Augu$i,  1852." 


lots.  STOWE'S  BOTALTY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bosworth,  a  London  publisher, 
the  successor  to  Frazer  of  '*  Frazer's  Maga- 
zine," has  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Iult^ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe,  which  she  has  published 
in  the  New  York  Tribune.  We  copy  it 
because  the  plain  and  modest  style  in  which 
it  is  writteii  adds  to  the  interest  and  im- 
portance of  its  contents :  — 

"  Maoah,  —  I  beg  respectfully  to  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  your  work,  *  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'  an  edition  of  which  I  am  now 
printing  for  sale  in  this  country. 

'*  There  have  been  two  editions  published 
here  as  yet,  but  both  of  them  in  very  infe- 
rior style,  and  I  thought  there  must  yet  be 
room  for  a  well-printed  edition. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  right,  however,  to 
avail  myself  of  the  present  defective  state  of 
the  copyright  laws,  and  to  reprint  the 
works  of  an  author,  though  belonging  to 
another  country  (which  m  my  opinion 
does  not  alter  the  principle  of  the  thing  at 
all) ,  without  making  him  or  her  a  fair  re- 
muneration. I  beg,  therefore,  to  offer  you 
a  *  royalty '  of  three  pence  on  every  copy 
sold,  which  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
transmitting  to  you  in  any  way  you  may 
request.  My  edition  must,  of  course,  be  a 
cheap  one,  as  the  work  is  being  printed  in 
this  country  for  sixpence;  but  it  will  be 
printed  well,  and  have  in  every  respect  a 
creditable  appearance. 

"As  you  will  probably  not  know  my 
name,  I  may  mention  that  I  succeeded  the 
late  Mr.  Fraser,  who  established  and  was 
the  proprietor  of  Fraser 's  Magazine. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Madam,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

"  Thokas  Boswortb. 

«« London,  215,  Rtgeni-^treH,  Aug,  13,  1852." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Bosworth,  although 
it  is  not  unprecedented,  is  nevertheless  en- 
titled, as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  highest 
praise,  as  an  act  of  liberal  conformity  to  the 
obvious  principles  of  justice,  even  when  not 
required  by  law ;  particularly  since  he  has 
to  compete  with  other  publishers  in  the 
same  market  not  acting  upon  the  same 
principles,  who,  fi«m  the  inferiority  of  the 
mechanicsil  execution  of  their  editions,  would 
be  able  to  afford  them  at  a  less  price  than 
Mr.  Bosworth  could  independent  of  the 
author's  premium. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  declined 
availing  herself  of  his  generosity. 

There  will  be  but  Httle  difficulty  in  se- 
curing an  international  copy-right  law,  when 
the  principles  upon  which  such  a  law  should 
be  founded  are  universdly  recognized.  We 
welcome  every  solitary  instance  of  a  confor- 
mity to  those  principles  as  a  step  towards 
their  universal  dissemination. 
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OBiQisu.  Knar, 


H«re  %hj  mplcndent  nmom  nn 
lU  rerrent  DODDUdi  rmjiilull  send; 

H«n  evening  fold  her  mutle  dnn. 
And  o'er  the  «rUi  in  lUenoe  bend. 

Hun  moon  ud  ttmi  tball  lend  Uieir  light 
To  pid  the  quiet  field  of  deMh, 

And  npftrhle  in  the  aiare  night 

O'er  IhoN  who  itiileu  ileep  beaeslli. 

Ben  ih»1l  the  dewi  at  hesTen  deacend, 
Lore'a  Totive  garlandA  to  baptise; 

And  thus  a  new  enahuitment  leod 
The  aijital  teui  of  uigel^j-es. 

The  brighl-wlngtd  blida  fnun  sammer  bowel 
Sfakll  hither  ipeed  with  jofoDi  long. 

And  till  the  brentbleu  ereaing  hoon 
Their  gnahing  tnelodj  prolong. 


THEATBICAIS  AHD  KUHC. 

Mb.  DEHrsTER's  ballad  entertaiDinent  at  the 
Muonic  Temple  to  Boston,  on  laet  Satunlav 
eTeoing,  wiui  well  attended ;  and  the  audi- 
ence, we  beliefe,  were  much  pleased.  Mr. 
Dempster's  list  of  soogs  includes  some  of  the 
mint  pleasing  and  afiucting  in  the  lanf^age, 
skitfullv  set  to  music ;  and  he  gires  them  in 
an  artistic  nnd  effective  style.  He  an- 
nounces another  similar  parformaoce  for 
this  evenins.  with  a  new  prommnie. 

As  i:egaTaB  theatricals  in  Boston,  as  the 

C'ct's-current  makers  sometimes  aay,  we 
ve  but  little  change  to  note  since  last 
week's  report.  Miss  Julia  Bennett  has 
continued  ner  successful  engagement  at  the 
Museum,  and  will  remain  also  during  the 
next  week.  Those  who  have  not  bod  the 
pleiksure  of  witnessing  anj  of  her  spirited 
performances,  oa  well  as  those  who  have, 
and  wish  for  a  repetition  of  the  enjoTinent, 
will  thus  have  new  opportunities. 

Lola  Montei  has  been  still  at  the  Howard 
AtheniBum. 

Sootag  gave  her  Srst  concert  in  America 
with  great  success  in  New  York,  on  Mon~ 
daj  evening.  The  magnificent  Metropolitan 
Hall  was  crowded  with  an  enthusinstic 
audience.  She  was  well  suatiuued  bj  or~ 
chestra  and  chorus,  and  b;  the  other  per- 
furmers,  Alfred  Joell,  Ponolini,  and  Paul 
Jullien,  a  most  fisdnating  little  violonist. 


LITEBAST  V0TS8. 

Mb.  C.  B.  Norton,  New  Torit,  has  issued 
an  announcement  of  the  prominent  featur«i 
of  his  "  Literarj  Rreister,  and  Book-buyer's 
Almanac,"  for  1853.  These  are,  in  brief, 
a  complete  catalogue  of  all  American  pub- 
lications ;  a  Bjnopais  of  English  publica- 
tions ;  an  index  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  1852;  a  list  of  the  public  libraries  of 
the  United  States ;  particular  accounts  of 
some  of  the  larger  libraries ;  lists  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  societies  of  this  country  ; 
with  several  articles  of  interest  to  the  book- 
trade,  and  to  burers  of  books  in  general. 
It  will  be  comprised  in  120  pages,  12mo, 
and  will  contdn  several  engraving.  It  is 
manifest  that  it  will  thus  contain  a  vast 
mass  of  valuable  information,  which  might 
be  searched  for  b  vain  elsewhere. 


The  "  Homes  of  American  Authors,"  in 
preparation  ^  Messrs.  Giorgb  P.  Putnam 
A  Co.  New  York,  will  be  ready  for  pubbca- 
tion  about  the  first  of  NovemMr.  We  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 

flates  which  are  to  illustrate  this  work, 
hey  are  executed  in  a  fine  style,  and  will 
add  much  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
book.  Une  of  its  most  attractive  fe&tuns 
will  be  fac-similea  of  the  an tc^raph- writing 
of  the  various  authors,  —  a  portion  of  the 
original  copy  of  some  of  their  writings  beine 
^sentad.  Thus  there  will  be  a  page  of 
Bajicroft's  "  History,"  a  doien  tines  of 
Lowell's  "  Fable  for  (Sitics,"  some  of  Ix>ng- 
fellow's  verses,' a  passage  from  an  address 
delivered  in  New  York  by  Everett,  &c. 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 
ArthoT,  1.  S.    Mew  Javenile  Uhnij.    IJ  volt. 

G3  tU.  esdi.      Lippinoott,  Qraoibo,  A  Oo-  Phi- 
ladelphia. 
BolloB,  H.  M.    Kograpfaj  ot  B«v.  Hum*  Btdlon. 

Abel  Tompkina,  Baabtu. 
Csmeran,  Archibald;  or,  Henrta'  Trials.     I6mo, 

sloth,  il.bO.    C.  Boribner,  New  York. 
Qrejlock,  Godfre;.     TogbooniD;  or,  Letters  *nd 

Legend)  about  our  Sanuner  Home,     llmo,  eloth, 

T6  ots.     Bedding  A  Co. 
fiendle;,  J.  T.      The  Livei  of  WlnBeld  Beott  sad 

Andrew  JukMn,  llmo,  cloth.    $1.!5.   C.SciUi- 

ner,  New  York. 
flood,  Thomas.     "Whimi  and   Oddities."      Pnt- 

nam't  Semi-monthl;  Ubnrj,  New  York. 
Nicoll,  Robert.     Poemi,  with   a  Hemcir  of  the 

Aathor.     llmo,  oloth,  I&  cti.     O.  U.  WUtna;, 

Providene*. 
Bjcud,  F.  W.     Btorie)  of  Ancient  Rome.      I6mo, 

cloth,  75  et».     M.  W,  Dwld. 
Seamen,  Eini  C.     Esujs  on  the  Progrea  of  No- 

tioni    in    Civiliiation,     Prodaotira     ladaitrj. 

Wealth,  and  Popalatlon.      Svo,   oloth,   tl.SO. 

C.  Scribner,  New  York. 
The  Coquette.     A  Novel.     Paper,  60  oil.     T.  B. 

FeleTWD,  Philadelphia. 
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ODD  MlirUTES. 


A  CURIOUS  instance  of  the  liability  to 
which  people  are  subject  to  make  mistakes, 
even  when  they  are  confident  they  are 
right,  was  brought  to  light  recently  in  a 
court  of  justice  in  New  York.  A  boarder 
at  the  Irving  House,  named  C.  Steele,  sued 
the  proprietor  to  recover  the  value  of  a  suit 
of  clothes,  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  left 
for  him  at  the  office  by  a  tailor,  but  which 
he  had  never  received.  The  tailor's  clerk 
appeared,  and  swore  that  he  addressed  the 
parcel,  as  directed,  to  **  C.  Steele,  Irving 
House ;  "  and  his  boy  swore  that  he  delivered 
it  to  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Irving 
House,  who  was  present  in  court,  and  was 
identified.  On  the  part  of  the  defence,  a 
clerk  at  the  Astor  House  appeared,  who 
testified  that  a  bundle  had  been  lefl  at  that 
hotel  on  the  day  in  question,  addressed  to 
**  G.  Steele,  Astor  House ; ''  and,  the  bundle 
being  produced,  it  was  found  to  contain 
just  such  clothes  as  had  been  described, 
and  the  tailor's  clerk  confessed  that  the 
address  was  in  his  handwriting.  The 
plaintiff,  accordingly,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  complaint,  somewhat  discomfited, 
as  we  should  imagine. 

We  understand  that  the  Mercantile  li- 
brary Association,  in  this  city,  are  desirous 
of  increasing  the  fund  which  they  have  at 
present  securely  invested,  to  a  sum  sufficient 
to  permit  the  erection  of  an  edifice  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  the  other  wants  of  the  insti- 
tution. With  this  view,  a  subscription 
among  the  Boston  merchants  has  been  in- 
stituted, and  already  several  liberal  dona^ 
tions  have  been  received.  We  hope,  and, 
indeed,  can  hardly  doubt,  that  so  aesirable 
an  object  will  be  attained. 

Ws  intend,  in  a  future  number,  to  make 
some  notes  on  the  Free  Academy  and  the 
Mercantile  Library  in  New  York,  and 
theatricals  and  concerts  there ;  several 
matters  of  interest  which  we  can  but  thus 
simply  allude  to  to-day. 

The  building  of  the  new  Congress  library 
has  advanced  so  far,  that  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  ready  to  be  occupied  oy  the  first 
of  next  December.  Worunen  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  coppering  the  roof.  The 
iron  fixtures  for  the  intenor  have  arrived 
upon  the  ground.  They  embrace  every 
thing  which  would  usually  be  made  of 
wood.  The  doors  and  ceiling  and  sides 
are  iron ;  the  shelves  for  the  Dooks  are  of 
iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  where 
the  book  rests,  which  will  be  of  porcelain. 
The  alcoves  will  be  in  two  stories,  the  lower 
projecting  three  feet  fiEirther  than  the  upper, 


so  as  to  allow  the  support  of  a  gallery  upon 
it;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  second  story 
supports  a  gallery  affording  access  to  a  row 
of  shelves  along  the  wall.  The  galleries 
will  be  gained  by  means  of  iron  circular 
staircases,  in  the  recesses  of  the  end  walls. 
The  lower  alcoves  will  be  protected  by  iron 
^tes.  There  will  be  skylights  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room,  made  with  ornamented 
^lass,  in  addition  to  the  windows.  The 
iron  work  in  the  interior  is  to  be  bronzed 
and  gilt;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
library  hall  will  thus  be  quite  fine. 

The  work  upon  the  new  wings  of  the 
capitol  is  also  progressing.  Some  of  the 
white  marble  facing  has  already  been  laid. 

THE  DUSSELDOBF  GALLSBY. 

LES8INO*8   PICTURB   OF   **  THX  MARTYRDOM   OP 


HU8S. 
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The  landscapes  of  Lessing,  in  the  earlier 
exhibitions  in  Boston,  by  their  fidelity  to 
nature,  and  the  thoughtful  and  earnest 
study  which  the^  indicate,  have  already 
won  the  admiration  of  visitors  to  the  Gal- 
lery, and  awakened  their  interest  in  the 
character  and  history  of  the  man  himself. 
The  long-expected  opportunity  is  now 
offered,  by  the  re-opening  of  the  DCisseldorf 
Exhibition,  to  judge  of  Lessing's  genius  in 
a  different  walk  in  art,  —  that  of  historical 
painting.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  to 
which  we  allude,  is  one  that  demanded,  in 
addition  to  the  more  strictly  professional 
talents  of  the  painter,  a  cultivated  intellect, 
a  serious  mind,  and  a  comprehensive  view 
of  human  life.  Besides  the  representing  of 
the  diflferent  actors  and  spectators  in  the 
scene,  each  with  proper  character  and 
feeling,  and  in  accordance  with  historical 
facts,  and  the  union  of  them  all  in  a  con- 
sistent and  truthful  whole,  a  broader  pur- 
pose was  to  be  grasped,  and  a  deeper 
sentiment  to  be  suggested,  —  the  springing 
up  of  new  truths  amid  the  still  vigorous 
growth  of  older  ones,  the  faith  by  which 
alone  they  are  nourished  and  strengthened ; 
in  short,  the  generalized  idea  of  all  reforma- 
tions. The  impression  which  is  made  on 
the  mind,  while  studying  the  picture,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  tne  artist's  success  in 
what  he  has  attempted. 

In  the  middle  of  the  canvas,  upon  a 
slight  rocky  eminence  covered  with  stunted 
graas,  the  kneeling  figure  of  Huss  is  seen, 
dressed  in  black,  witn  his  hands  clasped 
and  his  gaze  fiutened  on  the  heavens. 
Pressing  upon  the  martyr  from  behind,  is  a 
crowd  of  armed  citizens,  in  various  cos- 
tumes, who  have  followed  him  out  from  the 
city  with  scofi  and  menaces.  The  fore- 
most of  these,  bestowing  a  glance  of  furious 
hate  upon  Huss,  is  just  replacing  on  his 
head  the  paper  hat,  inscnbed  with  the 
words  *'  Arch-heretic,"  surmounting  a  row 
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of  devils.  Another  is  shaking  his  clenched 
fist  behind  the  back  of  Hass,  with  a  look 
of  fiendish  mockery  and  exultation .  Higher 
up,  and  further  from  the  eye,  stands  a  large 
pde  of  straw  and  wood,  heaped  up  around 
the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  which  is  to  serve 
as  the  stake.  One  of  the  executioners  is 
leaning  in  an  easy  manner  on  the  long  pole 
of  his  lighted  torch,  looking  down  at  Huss, 
but  with  apparently  listless  indifference. 
His  companion,  with  a  coil  of  rope  around 
his  arm,  for  binding  the  prisoner  to  the 
stake,  has  stretched  out  his  le^  and  planted 
himself  in  an  attitude  which  implies  the 
satisfaction  he  feels  in  his  own  physical 
proportions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
effort  to  be  resigned  to  the  necessary  delays 
of  the  occasion. 

In  the  foreground,  and  behind  tlie  figure 
of  the  martyr,  appear  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authonties,  who  are  present  to  super- 
intend the  execution.  One,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  ^ay  dress  of  a  cavalier,  is 
seated  on  a  spirited  horse,  which  he  curbs 
with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  holds 
his  baton  of  office.  He  is  turning  round  to 
the  bishop  at  his  side,  who  is  looking  at 
Huss  with  the  cold,  sneering  eye  of  one 
who  refers  every  action  in  life  to  the  inte- 
rests and  authority  of  the  church.  Behind 
these  figures  are  two  others ;  one,  a  knight, 
bearing  the  ducal  banner,  and  the  other  a 
sharp- visaged  cardinal,  who  takes  no  in- 
terest in  the  scene  around  him,  but  whose 
glistening  eye  is  just  sufficient  to  suggest, 
without  divulging,  the  crafty  schemes  of 
ambition  within  him.  In  front  of  the 
duke,  one  more  figure  is  seen,  —  a  Francis- 
can fb'iar,  the  hood  of  whose  coarse,  brown 
cowl,  thrown  back,  discloses  a  face  on  which 
are  seen  the  traces  of  study,  and  of  the  an- 
chorite habits  of  his  life.  He  is  peering 
through  a  pair  of  glasses,  with  a  mingled 
look  of  curiosity  and  incredulity  at  the 
serene  and  saint-like  countenance  of  Huss. 

So  far,  not  one  face  or  feature  of  the 
crowd  has  manifested  any  thing  like  sym- 
pathy for  the  martyr.  His  friends  form 
part  of  the  remaining  group,  which  occu- 
pies the  lefl  comer  of  the  picture.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  a  Bohemian  knight, 
possessing  a  large  and  manly  figure,  and  a 
countenance  which  speaks  of  earnestness 
and  nobleness  of  character.  He  is  bending 
forward,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer 
for  the  teacher  by  whose  preachings  he  has 
been  awakened  to  a  new  and  purer  faith. 
By  his  side  kneels  a  dark-haired  Bohemian 
girl,  whose  sympathy  has  led  her  forward 
m  advance  of  the  rest,  her  gaze  fastened 
upon  the  kneeling  martyr  above  her,  wliile 
her  fingers  are  moving  over  the  beads  of  a 
rosary,  which  she  conceals  behind  the  rock. 
Further  on  stand  two  Bohemian  figures, 
side  by  aide,  —  one,  a  dark,  savage-looking 


man,  with  wild  and  tangled  hair ;  the  other, 
apparently  of  gentler  birth,  and  more  quiet 
in  demeanor,  but  equally  proud  and  deter- 
mined. Their  stern  ana  fixed  gaze  at  the 
prelate  testifies  to  the  struggle  that  is  going 
on  within  them,  and  seems  to  presage  the 
bloody  and  furious  wars  of  the  Hussites, 
which  are  to  follow  the  martyrdom  of  their 
teacher.  Among  the  other  spectators  are 
found  various  attitudes  and  degrees  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  prisoner ;  — an  md  burgher  of 
Ck)nstance,  whose  better  feelings  are  just 
getting  the  mastery  of  the  indifference  or 
curiosity  with  whicn  he  had  come  out  to 
witness  the  execution ;  a  young  woman, 
evincing  the  most  tender  compassion;  a 
youth,  m  whose  eye  a  tear  is  starting,  as 
he  turns  aside  his  head  a  moment  from  the 
spectacle ;  an  old  crone,  gazing  with  an 
expression  of  silly  wonder  and  admiration  ; 
two  monks,  one  with  his  head  bent  down, 
as  if  praying  that  no  such  fanaticism  may 
ever  tempt  him,  while  the  long-established 
faith  of  the  other  seems  to  be,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  very  slightest  degree  shaken 
by  the  serenity  of  the  martyr's  upturned 
look. 

The  middle  ground  of  the  picture  is  occu- 
pied by  the  soldiers  of  the  duke,  who  have 
surrounded  the  place  of  execution  ;  and  in 
the  distance  are  seen  the  spires  of  the  city 
of  Constance.  The  atmosphere  of  the  pic- 
ture is  that  of  a  sultry  afternoon.  The  ab- 
sence of  bright  light  and  strong  shadows 
serves  to  harmonize  the  various  and  some- 
what conflicting  colors  (historical  necessi- 
ties of  the  subject)  into  a  most  agreeable 
and  quiet  efiect.  High  up  in  the  sky,  how- 
ever, as  if  intended  for  the  martyr  alone, 
whose  eyes  are  the  only  ones  in  the  whole 
assembly  that  are  turned  there,  light  is 
seen  just  shining  upon  the  edge  of  some 
thin  clouds,  and  suggesting  a  glory,  and  a 
heaven,  and  a  God  beyond. 

Most  careful  and  kamed  criticisms  of  the 
picture  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  public  prints,  for  some  of  which  wo 
would  refer  our  readers  to  the  **  Catalogue  " 
of  the  exhibition.  There  is  but  one  point 
which  we  have  room  to  notice. 

It  is  an  established  and  fundamental  rule 
or  art,  that  in  the  composition  of  a  picture 
every  means  should  be  employed  to  add 
force  to  its  one  prominent  idea;  that,  by 
the  arrangement  of  forms,  the  grouping  of 
masses,  the  distribution  of  lights,  shades, 
and  colors,  the  mind  of  the  spectator  should 
be  drawn  to  the  important  point  of  the  pic- 
ture, while  all  objects  of  mmor  importance 
are  subordinated  thereto ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  picture  should  possess  a  decided 
unity  of  character  and  feeling.  This  is  a  rule 
founded  on  nature,  nature  as  she  actually 
appears  in  her  best  aspects,  and  on  the  nar 
ture  of  our  minds  which  contemplate  her. 
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In  accordance  with  this  theory,  as  applied 
to  an  historical  composition,  there  must  be 
one  figure  or  more  which  sustains  the  prin- 
cipal part.  Every  means  by  which  our  at- 
tention is  drawn  away  therefrom,  all  glaring 
colors  and  lights,  and  undue  elaboration  of 
details  in  objects  of  minor  interest,  however 
true  in  themselves,  considered  individually, 
interrupt  our  attention,  and  so  far  forth  de- 
tract mm  the  effect  of  the  whole  work. 

This  objection  has  been  made  to  Lessmgi's 
picture  of  the  **  Martyrdom  of  Huss."  It 
IS  certainly  true  that  the  figure  of  Huss  is 
not  the  most  prominent  one  in  the  picture, 
either  in  place,  attitude,  or  color ;  tnat  the 
eye  does  not  first  fall  upon  him  as  we  enter 
the  gallery ;  that  it  even  requires  a  moment^s 
time  to  disengage  our  attention  firom  the 
other  figures  one  by  one,  before  we  find 
him.  But  our  estimation  of  Lessing's 
genius  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  condemn 
the  treatment  of  his  picture  in  this  respect. 
Not,  by  any  means,  that  it  is  the  prero- 
gative of  genius  to  set  aside  the  laws  of 
nature ;  but  we  conceive  that  in  this  parti- 
cular case  the  artist's  meaning  has  been 
deeper  than  the  penetration  or  those  who 
criticize  him.  The  bright  trappings  of  the 
duke,  the  jeers  of  the  fanatical  persecutors, 
the  heartlessness  of  the  bishop  and  cardinal, 
the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Franciscan 
friar,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  girl,  the  deep 
and  struggling  passions  of  the  two  Bohe- 
mians, the  brutishness  of  the  execution- 
ers, some  of  which  are  historical  necessities 
that  could  not  be  avoided,  while  the  others 
could  not  be  omitted  without  detracting 
from  the  interest  and  spirit  of  the  pic- 
ture,— all  these  only  serve  to  enhance  a 
hundred-fold  the  effect  of  the  serene  trust- 
fulness and  unshaken  faith  of  the  martyr. 
The  other  objects  and  actions  catch  our  at- 
tention first,  as  all  external  and  worldly 
objects  are  apt  to  do ;  but  it  is  the  motion- 
less figure,  the  upturned  eyes,  the  silent 
prayer,  whose  effect  sinks  into  our  hearts. 
A  different  treatment,  we  maintain,  would 
have  injured  this  effect :  it  would  have  taken 
the  hero  out  of  that  separate  world  of  his 
own  in  which  he  seems  to  exist,  and  de- 
stroyed the  contrast  which  now  appears 
between  himself  and  every  other  object, 
thought,  and  action  around  him.  By  adding 
to  his  materiality,  it  would  have  diminished 
the  spirituality  which,  we  conceive,  is  a 
prominent  thought  and  purpose  in  the 
whole  picture. 

HOnCES  OP  BOOKS. 


Day,"  •  has  made  its  appearance  from  the 
press  of  the  Harpers  in  an  elegant  form, 
and  embellished  with  several  neatly  execu- 
ted wood-cuts.  It  is  a  description  of  things 
in  Paris,  with  occasional  comparisons  of 
them  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  description  must 
naturally  partake  of  the  light  and  sprightly 
nature  or  tne  subject  matter ;  and  so  we  find 
this  book,  like  other  travellers'  records  of 
life  in  Paris,  an  agreeable  companion  for 
leisure-hours.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
had  his  eyes  open,  and  his  representations 
of  facts  will  be  read  with  interest  and  in- 
struction, even  by  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  his  speculations  upon  their 
causes  and  results,  which,  however,  gene- 
rally seem  plausible.  We  regret  to  see  su 
much  fault  found  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
form  of  religion,  particularly  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  alternative  in  France  seems 
to  be  that  or  none.  However,  we  imagine 
that  the  book  will  amuse  and  entertam  a 
great  many  readers. 


Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principlss, 
seen  Uirough  American  Spectacles.  New 
York :  Hamper  &  Brothers. 

This  book,  from  which  an  extract  appeared 
several  weeks  since  in  the  pages  of  **  To- 


The  Men  of  the  Time,  or  Sketches  of  Living 
Notables.     New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  book  contains  succinct  biographical 
sketches  of  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  present  day.  It  is  thus  a  valu- 
able compend,  and  is  an  addition  indispen- 
sable to  a  small  library,  and  valuable  to  a 
large  one.  Although  it  is  quite  compact  in 
form,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, which  we  believe  has  been  gathered 
from  authentic  sources,  and  in  the  main  is 
correct.  The  information  is  arranged  in  a 
convenient  order.  A  few  names  are  in- 
serted among  this  goodly  company  of  the 
**  men  of  the  time,"  to  which  we  certainly 
should  not  have  given  place ;  and  we  notice 
some  significant  omissions  of  men  who  hold 
prominent  positions  in  the  public  view. 
But  we  well  know  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  such  a  book  entirely  complete,  and  we 
are  satisfied  to  take  the  book  and  its  ooit- 
tents  as  they  are.  As  such,  it  is  certainly  a 
valuable  work  for  reference. 

Those  who  intend  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publication 
of  this  book  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
lives  of  the  *'  living  notables,"  must  be 
astir ;  for  already  one  of  them,  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  of  whom  the  volume  contains 
a  detailed  and  interesting  biography,  lias 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  So  soon  do  tiie 
men  of  to-day  become  the  men  of  history. 

RELIEF  SOCIETIES  IN  FSAKCE. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  in  an  interesting  article  on  ttio 
laboring  population  in  France,  gives  a  hia- 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  413. 
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tory  of  the  silk  manufactories  of  the  city  of 
Lyons.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
the  great  variation  of  fortune  to  which 
the  operatives  in  these  establishments  are 
liable  from  the  capricious  changes  in  fashion 
and  other  causes  is  described.  To  remedy  as 
far  as  possible  these  troubles,  various  societies 
for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes  have 
been  established.  Some  of  these  institutions 
are  described  by  the  writer  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

Among  the  institutions  established  in 
the  city  of  Lyons  for  the  assistance  of  the 
laboring  classes,  some  are  very  ancient,  and 
others  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
ideas,  which,  in  tne  midst  of  the  most  de- 
plorable mistakes,  have  nevertheless  in  some 
instances  thrown  new  light,  in  these  later 
times,  on  certain  industrial  or  charitable 
questions.  We  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
before  inquiring  into  these  new  creations, 
that  the  beneficence  of  the  present  day 
takes  its  course  actively  by  the  side  of  the 
older  missions.     Extremely  varied  and  in- 

fenious  in  its  methods,  it  distributes  its 
enefits  by  a  hundred  different  channels,  be- 
ing a  little  too  fond  perhaps  of  making  a 
noise  about  what  it  gives.  In  this  same 
circle  of  institutions,  anterior  to  the  present 
epoch,  may  be  placed  the  establishments  for 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  popular 
classes,  which  are  objects  of  a  just  interest. 
If  primary  instruction  cannot  suffice  for 
every  thin^  in  life,  it  is  at  least  an  essential 
help  in  guiding  the  individual  on  the  road 
of  duty  and  labor.  Thanks  to  persevering 
sacrifices,  lar^  ameliorations  have  been 
obtained  in  this  respect.  The  Brothers  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  and  a  society  founded 
by  layrapn  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago, 
rival  etich  other  in  their  cares  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  belonging  to  laboring 
families.  The  Brothers  count  in  the  Lyo- 
nese  agglomeration  twenty-two  schools  re- 
ceiving more  than  five  thousand  pupils. 
The  society  which  practises  the  method  of 
mutual  instruction  has  twenty  schools  fre- 
quented by  three  thousand  young  boys.  As 
to  the  girls,  this  same  association  keeps  up 
for  their  benefit  nine  classes,  in  whicn  are 
found  one  thousand  two  hundred  pupils. 
The  lay  teaching  includes  also  seven  or 
eight  hundred  girls  at  the  Guilloti^re,  and 
at  La  Croix  in  tour  schools  kept  by  teachers 
employed  by  the  city.  The  Sisters  of  Saint 
Charles  have  also  twenty-two  establish- 
ments, containing  nearly  four  thousand  pu- 
pils. Cliisses  are  open  in  the  evening  for 
adult  workmen,  taught  by  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  as  well  as  by  the 
Society  for  Christian  Instruction.  In  these 
classes  are  taught  linear  drawing,  book-keep- 
ing, grammar,  singing,  &o  The  instruction 
is  everywhere  gratuitous.  The  munici- 
pality of  Lyons  gives  eighty-eight  thousand 


francs  to  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine Brethren,  and  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Charles,  and  sixty  thousand  to  the  classes 
for  mutual  instruction,  not  to  speak  of  some 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  same 
object. 

An  establishment  founded  in  the  year 
1833,  under  the  name  of  the  Martini^re 
School,  and  which  is  sustained  by  means  of 
resources  derived  from  a  legacy,  deserves 
especially  to  be  mentioned  The  donor, 
Mr.  Martin,  a  Lyonese  by  birth,  gained  his 
wealth  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  service  of 
the  English  East  India  Company.  An  in- 
stitution for  real  professional  instruction, 
the  Martini^re  School,  unites,  with  its 
courses  of  teaching  in  mathematics  and 
drawing,  theoreticaT  and  practical  courses 
on  modelling  and  weaving.  Ic  receives 
gratuitously  four  hundred  or  more  young 
persons,  all  sons  of  the  workmen  or  small 
traders,  who  come  to  attend  such  par- 
ticular classes  of  instruction  as  their  parents 
judge  to  be  useful  for  them  to  follow.  A 
pupil  may  thus  pass  every  day  some  hours 
m  the  school,  and  consecrate  the  rest  of  his 
time  to  his  apprenticeship.  The  ingenious 
method  pursued  in  the  instruction  of  this 
school  is  so  arranged  as  to  keep  constantly 
awake  the  attention  of  the  young  and  tur- 
bulent auditors. 

Among  the  institutions  of  credit  and  the 
provident  associations  interesting  to  the 
laboring  classes,  the  city  of  Lyons  pos- 
sessed, previous  to  the  year  1848,  a  treasury 
of  loans  for  the  masters  of  silk  workshops, 
and  a  number  of  mutual  aid  societies.  The 
Loan  Treasury,  which  is  still  in  operation, 
was  founded  in  1832,  in  consequence  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  preceding  year,  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  had  been  augmented  by 
this  fatal  shock :  it  was  endowed  by  help 
from  the  state,  the  department,  and  the 
city.  It  was  known  that  the  musters  of  the 
workshops  had  often  been  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  general  or  partial  suspension 
of  the  work,  to  sell  at  a  low  price  their 
utensils  for  work,  digging  thus  before  them- 
selves the  gulf  of  a  bottomless  poverty.  In 
such  cases,  on  a  simple  written  demand, 
verified  by  a  special  committee,  the  treasury 
grants,  at  a  moderate  interest,  advances  to  be 
rep£ud  in  instalments,  requiring  the  Bimple 
signature  of  the  master- workman.  For 
want  of  sufficient  resources,  this  institution, 
the  idea  of  which  responds  to  one  of  the 
wants  of  the  manufacture,  has  not  been  able 
unfortunately  to  go  far  enough  to  assist  the 
whole  laboring  family.  Restricted  with- 
in the  most  narrow  limits,  its  action  has 
been  confined  to  the  relief  of  individual 
cases  of  poverty.  The  old  societies  for  mu- 
tual aid  nave  also  acted  to  produce  isolated 
good,  without  any  influence  on  the  relations 
of  the  different  social  classes.     There  are 
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from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ten  asso- 
ciations of  this  kind,  each  composed  of  a 
very  few  members.  The  effective  members 
of  the  whole  do  not  amount  to  six  thousand 
individuals.  These  societies  are  almost 
entirely  disconnected  firom  the  silk  manufJEic- 
torers  as  a  class. 

We  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  fact 
which  distinguishes  our  epoch,  that  is,  the 
efSart  engendered  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
wants  of  an  order  of  industry  which  has 
been  profoundly  shaken.    Endeavors  have 
been  made,  by  the  help  of  various  recent 
creations,  to  re-act  against  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union, to  extinguish  that  brand  of  discord 
which  is  never  lighted  but  on  ruins.    This 
idea  is  carried  out  in  the  highest  degree  in 
the  General  Society  for  Mutual  Aid,  and 
in  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  silk  workmen  , 
it  is  also  developed  in  a  municipal  grant, 
designed  to  provide  resources  annuuly  to 
laborers  whose  ase  does  not  permit  tnem 
to  profit  by  the  aavantages  of  the  Pension 
Fund.    Though  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  is 
yery  clear  that  the  Society  for  Mutual  Aid 
18  one  of  the  most  excellent  institutions 
which  could  grow  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Lyonese  manufactures.     Richly  endowed, 
by  means  of  a  special  duty  laid  in  their 
&yor,  which  forms  a  sort  of  voluntary  tax 
paid  by  commerce  for  the  profit  of  the 
laborers,  the  Aid  Society  can,  by  adding  to 
this  sum  the  products  of  the  subscriptions 
of  honorary  members,   and    that  of   the 
assessments  of-  the  acting  members,  insure 
to  the  latter  advantages  altogether  unusual 
in  institutions  of  this  kind.     In  exchange 
for  a  payment  of  two  francs  a  month  tor 
the  men,  and  a  franc  and  a  half  for  the 
women,  it  allows  a  daily  payment  of  the 
same  sum  for  sick  workmen.     It  takes  care 
of  them  at  their  own  houses  gratuitously, 
avoiding  thus  the  breaking-up  of  families. 
A  sum  of  twenty  francs  annually  is  paid 
beside  into  the  national  Pension  Funa,  in 
the  name  of  each  associate,  who  gains  in 
this  way,  without  any  new  sacrifice,  the 
right  to  a  pension.     This  Mutual  Society 
was  the  first  creation  of  the  kind  arrangea 
on  so  large  a  basis.    Notwithstanding  some 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  this 
association,  and  some  attempts  to  prejudice 
the  workmen  against  it,  the  work  prospers  ; 
and  the  increasing  number  of  subscriptions 
seems  to  promise  that  the  people  will  m  the 
end  appreciate  the  advantages  so  liberally 
offerea  to  them. 

The  superannuated  Pension  Fund,  an- 
nexed originally  to  the  Aid  Society,  of  which 
it  was  the  corollary,  had  preceded  the  opening 
of  the  general  Pension  Fund,  createa  after- 
ward under  the  guarantee  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  this  last  is  in  full  operation, 
the  institution  belonging  exdusiyely  to  the 
Lyons    manufactures    will    have    lost   all 


reason  for  existing  separately;  but  the 
Society  for  Mutual  Aid  will  t>e  maintained 
to  fill  the  intermediate  position  between 
the  members  and  the  national  fund. 

These  two  institutions,  the  Aid  Society 
and  the  Pension  Fund,  form  a  union  which 
is  cemented  by  saving  and  forethought. 
While  they  smooth  the  path  of  the  laborer, 
they  avoid  taking  his  whole  fortune  upon 
themselves.  They  demand  a  sacrifice  which 
elevates  the  character  of  the  assistance 
obtained;  but  a  sacrifice  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  remain  absolutely  sterile. 

While  the  loans  here  come  from  the 
manufacture  itself,  the  pensions  allotted  to 
workmen  too  old  to  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Pension'^Fund  are  drawn  from 
the  city  funds.  The  municipal  council  of 
Lyons  has  inscribed  in  its  budget  an  annual 
sum  of  12,000  francs  devoted  to  this  ex- 
pense. The  amount  of  these  pensions  varies, 
according  to  age  and  infirmities,  from  one 
to  two  hundred  francs. 

A  PBDrCE  LOST. 

The  Paris  Gonstitutionnel  gives  in  a  recent 
paper  an  account  of  a  Prince  of  Parma,  who 
IS  among  the  missing,  from  which  we  trans- 
late the  following :  — 

"  Romance  often  falls  below  reality ;  and 
the  realms  of  the  Comic  Opera,  so  fruitful 
in  unexpected  revolutions,  can  hardly  sus- 
tain a  parallel  with  one  of  the  little  states 
of  Italy.  Scenes  have  passed  there  worthy 
the  pen  of  the  romance-writer,  or  the  songs  of 
the  musician.  We  refer  to  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  with  its  five  hundred  thousand 
souls,  and  its  army  of  eighty -one  soldiers, 
not  including  officers.  The  duchy  of  Parma 
has  for  its  sovereign  a  young  prince,  who 
has  inherited  the  fantastic  humor  as  well 
as  the  estates  of  his  father,  the  Archduke 
Charles  II.,  a  Spanish  prince  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  who,  on  the  decease  of  Maria  Louisa, 
once  Empress  of  France  and  wife  of  Napo- 
leon, succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Parma,  subsequently  established  a  regency, 
and  in  1849  abdicated  the  government  m 
fisivor  of  his  son,  this  present  lost  prince. 

**  It  seems  the  young  sovereign,  now  about 
thirty  years  old,  suffers  in  his  little  duchy 
firom  Dts  of  ennui ;  and,  as  ennui  is  a  bad 
counsellor,  Duke  Charles,  the  third  of  his 
name,  is  not  very  fastidious  in  his  selection 
of  amusements,  and  diverts  himself  like  a 
private  citizen,  only  with  less  discretion. 
To  add  to  the  misctiief,  he  has  been  mar- 
ried, for  state  reasons,  and  a  little  against 
his  will,  to  a  princess  older  than  himself,  of 
moderate  charms  both  of  person  and  mind, 
and  who  from  misfortune  and  exile  has 
acquired  a  somewhat  melancholy  turn  of 
mind. 

*'  The  court  of  Parma,  therefore,  for  these 
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and  other  reasons,  is  not  gay ;  and  firom  time 
to  time  domestic  scenes  are  enacted,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  young  duke  goes  to 
Eitch  his  solitary  tent  at  the  extremity  of 
is  states,  which,  however,  does  not  carry 
him  far  from  the  conjugal  home.  But  he  is 
not  permitted  long  to  indulge  his  sullen 
humor ;  his  mother-in-law  interferes,  scolds, 
and  lectures  him,  and  brings  in  as  a  last 
argument  the  threat  of  appealing  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  provisionally  to  Ra- 
detzky.  He  is  compelled  then  to  return, 
and  make  up  the  difficulties,  to  be  ready  to 
begin  again  eight  days  after.  A  short  time 
since,  however,  aftor  a  series  of  objurgations 
and  sermons,  the  young  duke  found  out  that 
his  three  censors,  his  mother-in-law,  his 
wife,  and  his  aunt,  despaired  of  making  a 
good,  orderly,  and  well-taught  prince  of 
him,  who  would  be  present  at  mass  in  the 
morning,  preside  with  gravity  over  the  sha- 
dow of  a  council,  with  his  mockery  of  minis- 
ters, taking  his  four  meals  in  the  uniform  of 
an  Austrian  general  officer,  and  reviewing 
his  eighty  men  on  Sundays  afler  vespers, 
instead  of  occupying  himself  with  his  horses 
and  hunting,  and  raising  white  rabbits. 
He  knew  that  all  his  relations  had  been 
sounded,  that  letters  had  been  written  to 
Vienna,  and  that  his  friends  hoped  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  tlie  emperor  to  put  him 
under  surveillance,  and  transfer  to  his  wife, 
or  rather  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  admini- 
stration of  his  dominions.  A  suspicious 
activity  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  war 
gave  him  cause  to  think,  that  the  plan  was 
ibrmed  of  concentrating  at  the  capital  the 
three  or  four  brigades  of  gens  d'armes  who 
watch  over  the  good  order  of  his  dominions, 
that  they  might  keep  him  near  home. 

'*  The  young  duke,  who  desired  to  be  mas- 
ter of  his  movements,  resolved  to  decamp. 
He  set  out  of  Placentia,  under  pretence  of  in- 
specting some  matters  there,  taking  with 
him  his  two  aids-de-camp.  There  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  forgotten  some  important 
business,  and  ordered  the  two  aids  imme- 
diately to  mount  their  horses,  putting  into 
their  hands  immense  paquets  covered  with 
impressions  of  the  ducal  seal,  recommending 
to  them  the  greatest  celerity.  The  two 
aids  started  on  a  gallop,  each  on  his  way  to 
carry  the  despatches  to  their  destination. 
The  first,  addiessed  to  the  duke^s  mother- 
in-law,  contdned  a  fine  sheet  of  blank  paper ; 
the  second,  to  the  address  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  invested  with  full  powers,  with 
the  title  of  Regent,  the  Counsellor  Ward, 
the  duke^s  confidential  friend.  As  to  the 
duke  himself,  not  only  his  aids  did  not  find 
him  on  their  return,  but  no  other  person 
has  seen  him  or  heard  of  him.  Has  he 
thrown  himself  into  the  Po  ?  has  he  gone 
on  a  pilgrimage !  No  one  knows.  Politi- 
cians only  imagine  that  he  has,  in  order  to  be 


beforehand  with  his  accusers,  gone  to  Vi- 
enna to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the 
emperor. 

**  In  waiting  for  the  duke  to  be  found,  we 
will  say  a  few  words  of  the  Regent  to  whom 
he  has  confided  the  government  of  Parma. 
Thomas  Ward,  as  his  name  indicates,  is  an 
Englishman.  He  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
and  began  life  as  groom  of  the  stables  of 
the  father  of  the  present  Duke  of  Parma, 
the  last  Duke  of  Luoca,  whom  the  loafers 
of  London  had  sumamed  Park  Sweeper,  on 
account  of  his  constitutional  falls  from  his 
horse. 

**  The  duke,  on  re-entering  his  dominions, 
brought  Ward  into  Italy.  He  had  become 
the  head  of  the  ducal  stables,  and  had  put 
them  into  the  very  best  order.  The  duke, 
who  flattered  himself  with  being  able  to 
govern  his  subjects,  but  could  not  take  care 
of  his  horses,  began  to  think  that  Ward 
must  have  a  superior  organization  for  the 
management  of  men,  and  he  made  him  his 
intimate  counsellor,  never  deciding  on  a 
matter  till  he  had  taken  his  advice.  Ward 
having  arranged  the  stables  of  the  duke  in 
a  manner  unrivalled  in  Italy,  and  having 
found  the  means  of  reducing  the  expense 
one  half,  the  duke  concluded  that  he  had  at 
hand  the  best  minister  of  finances.  Thus 
Ward  became,  little  by  little,  the  duke's 
factotum,  or  rather,  under  his  name,  the  real 
sovereign  of  Lucca.  The  troubles  which 
preced^  the  revolution  in  Italy  of  1848 
gained  for  Ward  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Florence.  He  was  employed  to  go,  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  conclude  the  cession  to  Tuscany 
of  the  duchy  of  Lucca.  The  grand  duke  at 
first  hesitated  to  receive  as  an  ambassador 
a  man  whom  he  had  seen  in  a  jockey's 
dress  at  the  Cascines  races,  but  finally 
Ward  put  a  stop  to  all  hesitation  by  draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  commission  of  a  per- 
fectly regular  kind. 

'*  In  1§40,  when  the  Duke  of  Locca  de- 
cided to  abdicate  in  favor  of  hb  son  his 
rights  to  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla,  he  ^ve  Ward,  as  the  best 
of  counsellors,  to  his  son,  who  was  able, 
under  the  same  master,  to  learn  thoroughly 
the  art  of  training  horses,  and  gpveming 
men. 

^*  Ward,  who  now  stands  in  the  court- 
register  as  Baron  Thomas  Ward,  counsellor 
of  state,  regent  and  viceroy  of  Parma,  &c., 
is,  moreover,  a  man  of  merit,  who  has 
executed,  with  distinction,  misaons  to  Vi- 
enna, and  various  courts  in  Italy.  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  M.  de  Meyendorf,  Lord 
Palmerston,  even  have,  in  turn,  rendered 
homage  to  his  capacity.  The  power,  the 
titles,  and  the  orders  of  knighthood  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  him,  have  not  in- 
toxicated him.  He  nas  been  desirous  of 
revisiting  hb   native  country,  and  sends 
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Yorkshire  hams  as  presents  to  his  col- 
leagues of  the  diplomatic  corps ;  and  the 
first  objects  which  meet  the  eye,  on  entering 
the  splendid  saloon  of  his  hotel  at  Parma, 
are  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother  in 
their  costume  of  plain  English  country 
people. 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  will  be  able  to  find  the  missing 
Duke ;  and  that,  putting  every  one  in  his 
place,  it  will  leave  Ward  to  govern  the 
state,  the  Duke  to  preside  at  the  races,  and 
the  Duchess  to  make  opposition,  and  to 
work  tapestry." 

MOVE    ON!    WESTWARD. 

A  PART  of  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians, 
which  has  recently  been  in  some  of  the 
large  cities,  left  New  York  upon  its  return 
homeward  last  Saturday.  It  included  in 
its  number  the  famous  chief  Billy  Bowlegs, 
and  other  redoubtable  warriors.  They  went 
to  Washington,  in  the  hope  of  making  ar- 
rangements to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  their 
old  lands  in  Florida,  in  accordance  with  an 
alleged  agreement  with  General  Worth 
several  years  since.  This  hope,  however, 
was  not  fulfilled ;  for  the  President  found  it 
necessary  to  insist  upon  their  removal  to 
the  West,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  older  and  more  definite  treaty  than 
the  temporary  agreement  made  by  General 
AVorth.  They  had  an  interview  with  the 
President,  when  speeches  were  made  upon 
each  side,  which  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing as  specimens  of  afiecting  pleading  on 
the  one  side,  and  smooth  but  firm  refusal 
on  the  other.  These  speeches  are  thus 
reported  in  the  National  Intelligencer :  — 

**  Billy  Bowlegs  said  he  had  not  yet  men- 
tioned any  thing  respecting  a  treaty  with 
General  Worth.  Gen.  Worth  told  him  he 
had  authority  from  the  President  to  make 
a  treat V.  The  General  said  he  had  orders 
to  maKC  a  friendly  treaty;  that  he  had 
come  among  the  Seminoles  to  put  a  stop  to 
bloodshed ;  and  that  there  snould  be  no 
more  fighting.  All  the  Seminoles  (con- 
tinued Gen.  Worth)  that  were  left  in 
Florida  must  gather  together,  draw  a  line, 
and  live  within  it.  When  the  line  was  run, 
the  Seminoles  might  live  south  of  it,  and 
could  remain  in  the  country.  This  (re- 
peated Gen.  Worth)  I  came  to  tell  you,  on 
the  authority  of  the  President.  I  can  do 
nothing  without  hb  authority ;  and  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth.  Afler  this,  Gen. 
VV^orth  said  :  —  *  We  have  made  a  treaty ; 
there  is  to  be  no  more  fighting  between  us ; 
war  is  all  over ;  you  have  now  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  and  raise  your  children.'  Gen. 
Worth  asain  stated  that  he  said  all  this 
by  authonty  of  the  President.  *  He  had,' 
he  said,  '  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 


Seminoles  ;  and,  if  it  were  ever  denied,  the 
Seminoles  might  call  him  (Gren.  Worth)  a 
liar  for  ever.* 

"To  a  question  here  put  by  the  Presi- 
dent, asking  if  this  was  done  in  writing,  or 
in  mere  verbal  conversation,  Billy  replied 
that  Gen.  Worth  had  a  paper  before  him. 

*'  To  another  question  from  the  Presi- 
dent, inquiring  if  Billy  himself  had  ever 
signed  any  paper  to  this  efl*ect,  Billy  re- 
plied that  he  had  not ;  he  was  so  glad  at 
the  peace  that  he  did  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.  Gen.  Worth  advised  him  how  he 
and  his  people  should  conduct  themselves. 
He  told  him  to  go  and  raise  their  children, 
and  keep  hold  of  the  country ;  and,  if  they 
saved  the  lives  of  any  of  the  whites  who 
might  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  or 
should  stray  into  their  country,  they  should 
be  paid  for  them.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Billy  said  that  he  and  his  people  had  con- 
ducted themselves  accordingly ;  and,  by  way 
of  instance,  gave  four  cases  in  which  white 
persons  had  been  rescued  from  impending 
death  by  starvation  and  exposure. 

**  One  of  these  was  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  had  drifted  to  a  rock  on  a  piece  of 
wreck,  and  had  been  seven  days  without 
food  or  fresh  water ;  another  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  strayed  four  days'  travel  into 
the  Indian  country ;  a  third  was  an  insane 
person  whose  track  betrayed  him;  and  a 
fourth  was  a  drummer-boy,  who,  having 
lost  himself  whilst  gunning,  and  becoming 
BO  reduced  as  to  be  compelled  to  feed  on 
cypress  leaves,  had  laid  him  down  to  die, 
but  was  discovered  by  Billy's  brother  Simon, 
who,  by  judicious  management  in  the  very 
gradual  administration  of  nutriment,  re- 
stored the  boy  to  life  and  health.  It  was 
such  things  as  this  that  Gen.  Worth  told 
him  to  do,  and  said  that  he  would  mention 
such  acts  to  you  (meaning  the  President 
for  the  time  being) ;  and  he  obeyed  Gen. 
Worth  in  generally  righting  every  thing 
that  went  wrong.  Such  was  his  (Billy 
Bowlegs's)  anxiety  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try, that  he  would  deliver  up  for  punish- 
ment any  of  his  own  people  who  should 
commit  wrong.  He  would  always  obey  the 
whites'  orders,  and  give  up  malefactors. 
He  loved  his  home  very  much ;  yes,  if  it 
were  only  a  little  place  with  a  pine  stump 
upon  it,  he  should  wish  to  stay  there,  m 
would  do  any  thing  at  all  so  as  to  stay.  In 
fine,  he  would  wilungly  listen  to  his  Great 
Father ;  for  he  had  heard  of  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  had  wished  to  see  him. 

**  The  President  answered,  that  he  was 
happy  to  see  Billy  Bowlegs  and  the  rest  of 
his  red  children  nrom  Florida.  I  have,  said 
the  President,  heard  of  him  long  before  I 
saw  him  here.  I  know  he  is  a  great  man 
among  his  people,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  he  has  done  so  many  good  things  to 
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the  whites.  I  feel  a  great  regard  for  all  my 
red  children,  wherever  they  may  be,  but  for 
none  more  than  those  living  in  Florida.  I 
have  lived  many  years  of  my  life  close  by 
the  Seneca  Nation,  and  I  am  therefore  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  habits.  I  am  happy 
to  hear  that  you  come  here  simply  to  ask 
for  justice.  1  am  anxious  to  do  every  thing 
I  can  to  make  your  people  happy,  and  to  do 
justice  to  them  as  far  as  the  laws  and  trea- 
ties of  the  country  will  permit  me.  Trea- 
ties made  between  the  whites  and  Indians, 
or  between  different  nations  of  whites,  are 
laws ;  and  all  must  obey  them.  Twenty 
years  ago,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
whites  and  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida. 
By  that  treaty  the  Seminoles  granted  all  the 
land  in  Florida  to  the  whites,  and  agreed  to 
remove  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  settle 
by  the  side  of  the  Creeks.  That  treaty  has 
never  been  abrogated  or  set  aside,  and  no 
new  treaty  has  ever  been  made.  This 
treaty,  made  twenty  years  ago,  is  made 
binding  on  me  and  tne  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  all  the  Seminole  Indians, 
whether  in  Florida  or  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Such  treaties  are  always  made  in 
writing,  and  are  signed  by  Indians  and  the 
Commissioner,  who  make  them.  They  are 
then  printed  in  our  books,  so  that  we  may 
look  at  them,  and  see  what  we  have  aCTeed 
to  do,  and  also  see  what  the  Indians  nave 
agreed  to  do.  Such  treaties  as  these  have  no 
end.  Sometimes  our  Commissioner  or  Gene- 
ral, carrying  on  a  war,  makes  a  truce,  or 
agrees  to  stop  fighting:  but  that  is  not  a  treaty. 
Su  rh  an  arrangement  or  truce  as  that  by 
which  the  parties  stop  fighting,  and  keep 
apart,  are  not  always  made  in  writing,  but 
by  word  of  mouth,  as  Billy  says  he  made 
the  arrangement  with  Gen.  Worth.  We 
understand  that  Gen.  Worth  made  a  truce 
or  agreement  by  which  fighting  was  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  Indians  were  to  go  south 
of  a  certain  line.  But  this  arrangement 
was  not  permanent ;  it  was  understood  as 
temporary,  and  that  the  Indians  there  were 
to  go  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

**  I  am,  continued  the  President,  annous 
only  to  do  what  is  for  the  Indians'  good, 
and  for  the  ^ood  of  the  people  of  Florida. 
I  never  was  m  Florida :  I  do  not  know  the 
people  of  Florida  more  than  the  red  men 
now  present,  and  am  as  anxious  to  do  jus- 
tice to  one  as  to  the  other.  But  the  inha- 
bitants of  Florida  are  increasing,  and  will 
crowd  on  the  settlements  where  tne  Indians 
live.  The  people  of  Florida  have  a  risht  to 
ask  that  I  see  this  treaty  performed.  What 
I  fear  is,  that,  as  the  whites  get  on,  the 
Indians  and  they  will  get  into  a  fight. 
Now,  if  a  war  should  break  out  again,  I 
fear  the  Indians  would  be  destroyed.  We 
have  prepared  a  place  for  them  west  of  the 
Mississippi.    That  is  where  the  rest  of  their 


brethren  have  gone ;  and,  if  these  should 
remain  in  Florida,  and  die  there,  their  chil- 
dren would  want  to  remain  there  also ;  but 
it  is  impossible.  I  know  it  is  a  painful 
thing  to  remove  from  the  place  where  one 
was  bom  and  brought  up ;  out  we  all  do  it 
in  case  of  necessity.  I  have  removed  from 
the  place  where  I  was  bom,  and  never  ex- 
pect to  go  there  again. 

*'  If  the  Indians  go  west,  they  will  go  un- 
der the  protection  of  this  government ;  and 
I  shall  ne  happy  to  make  their  journey  as 
comfortable  to  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children,  as  possible.  When  they  get  there, 
they  will  find  a  good  country,  and  their  old 
friends ;  and  they  will  soon  feel  as  if  they 
were  at  home.  There  will  be  no  danger  of 
their  leaving  their  children  where  there  will 
be  war  with  the  whites;  and  I  shall  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  render  their 
new  home  happy  and  comfortable. 

'*  But  I  mvst  say  to  them,  and  they  must 
understand,  that  this  treaty  which  the^ 
made  in  1832  to  go  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
must  be  performed.  There  is  no  way  I  can 
avoid  it ;  and  the  only  way  for  them  to  do 
it  for  their  own  benefit  is  to  do  it  peaceably, 
quietly ;  and  in  that  they  will  have  the  love 
and  anection  of  this  government,  instead  of 
having  us  for  their  enemies,  and  compelling 
us  to  go  to  war  with  them. 

**  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
already  to  prevent  the  people  of  Florida 
from  injuring  them.  We  cannot  do  this 
much  longer;  we  cannot  keep  those  cow- 
boys from  getting  up  a  fight  much  longer. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  for  the  Seminoles 
to  go  quietly  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Gen. 
Blake  is  authorized  by  me  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  teke  them  there ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  he  tells  them  in  reference  to 
it  is  true.  If  he  should  tell  them  any  thing 
not  true,  and  it  comes  to  my  knowledge,  I 
would  let  them  know  it,  and  would  imme- 
diately remove  him  from  office. 

"This  is  all  I  hav«  to  say,  except  to  re- 
turn you  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kindness  to  the  whites  who  have  strayed  in 
among  you,  and  to  express  to  you  the  hope 
that  you  will  feel  the  importance  of  what  I 
have  said  to  you.  I  have  told  you  the 
truth ;  and,  for  every  thing  else  you  wish  to 
know,  I  refer  you  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  A  flairs,  who  will  provide  for  all  your 
wants  whilst  you  remain  vrith  us.  You  are 
our  friends,  and  will  be  treated  as  such. 

"  The  President  here  announced  that  he 
had  concluded,  and  wished  to  hear  Billy,  or 
any  other  Indian  who  might  wish  to  say 
any  thin^.  The  Indians  having  expressed 
their  desire  to  say  no  more  at  the  time, 
after  shaking  hands,  withdrew  ;  two  or 
three  of  them  appearing,  by  their  counter 
nances,  to  take  the  remancs  of  the  Plresident 
rather  hard." 
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neers, Journalists,  Ministers,  Monarchs,  Noyel- 
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CHARLES     SCRIBNER, 

14S,  BABUir  rasja,  aid  se,  task  bow, 


NEW    YORK. 


Hu  Jut  PnbUAad 

.    HEADLEV'S    NEW    WORK, 
LITB9  OP  WINFIBLD  800TI  AND  ANDREW 

JACKSON.     Br  J.  T.  Hudlej.     UnifanB  with 

"NkpoleoD  KDd  hii  UftnbkU."    1  toI.  ISmo, 

with  pntr^tfl. 

Scott  and  Jicrsox  kre  bere  pl&oed  together  h 
the  two  iaililu7  mea  who  h>Te  made  the  despat 

WuhingloD.  ThB7  both  uhigved  ft  brilliant  it- 
palktion  in  the  wu  of  llJlZ,  and,  b;  the  battles  of 
Chippewa,  Niagua,  New  Orleans,  to.,  gave  their 
eonntrj  a  repntattoa  at  home  and  abroad;  andt 
though  differing  widelj  in  some  oharacteriRUoSf 
they  were  yerj  similar  in  others.  The  aathor  haa 
not  onlj  sketohed  the  biography  of  each,  but  hu 
giren  a  faithful  and  grapfaio  descriptioD  of  the 
brilliant  battles  in  whioh  they  were  engaged.  The 
Uographj  of  WmSeld  Scott,  whioh  conititutei  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tolame,  is  fnll  and  aatbentia; 
....  .._  ,.  i_^ derirad  fr 


naUrlals  for 


and  froi 


o  bad 


aeired  under  Beott. 

uioramio  view  of  the  hrilliant  .  ^ 
[ioo,  embracing  the  storming  mid  eapitulatjon 
Tera  Cmi,  the  battles  of  Cerro  Oordo,  Chum- 
boBvi,  Contrenu,  Molioo  del  Rej,  Chapoltepeo, 
storming  of  Ueiloo,  Triumphal  ^try,  with  de- 
oriptiOD  of  the  Menerj,  persDnil  Incidenta,  Ao. 
'he  ODthoi  has  fully  lustaJned  the  reputaUon 
dsqnired  by  ■•  Natxtlmn  and  hi<  MushUs,"  and 
other  works,  of  whidi  over  aiO.OOl)  Tolumei  h»TS 
been  sold. 

MRS.   ELLCT'S    NfW  WORK, 
PIONBRB  WOHEK  OB  THB  WIST.    By  Kn, 
E.  F.  EUet.    1  Tol.  Ham. 

"  This  oolleotUm  of  memoirs  erabrMee  a  eom- 
plete  biilory  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Wes- 
tern States;  a  great  variety  of  iilmtr»tive  anec- 
dote and  oopioofl  descriptions  of  pioneer-life  and 
manner!  being  interwcnen  with  the  biographtoal 
■ketches  of  prominent  womea,  wheee  lives  embo- 
died the  eiperieDoe  of  molUtudea." —  LavirMlt 
Jimnul. 

AMERICAN  LITBRATURB  AND  MANNERS. 
By  Philarele  Chasles,  Piotessor  in  the  College 
of  Franoe.  Lively,  PbiiosotAleal,  and  Dimiml- 
nating  Crilioisnis  on  Amerioan  Author)  in  every 
Department  of  Literature,  vis.  Audubon,  Bryan^ 
Brookden  Brunn,  Cooper,  Einenon,  Jonathan 
Kdwaids,  Longfellow,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Gon- 
Tsmenr  Morris,  Hsliburton,  Hoffmiui,  Irving, 
Jefferson,  Melville,  Paulding,  Pnffer  Eopkhis, 
Jbe.  Ae.  With  Chapters  on  Amerieati  Politics, 
Amerioan  Manners,  American  Travellers.  Bng- 
Ilih  Travellers  in  America,  American  Women, 
the  Future  of  America,  As.  ta.  1  voL  1 2mo. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  HI8  CONTEMPO- 
BARIB8  ;  or,  RemtnisoenM*  of  Coniresi.  A 
new  ediUon.  By  O.  W.  Marsh,  with  a  Peitrait 
of  Webiter.     1  vol,  llmo. 


DTDICATIOTTS  OB  THE  CREATOR;  or,  the 
Natural  Endenesi  of  a  Einal  Cause.  By  Osorge 
Taylor.     A  new  edition.     1  vol.  llmo. 

TOICES  OP  NATURE  TO  HHR  FOSTEB- 
CHILD,  THE  SOUL  OP  MAN,  A  Series  of 
Analogies  between  the  Natural  and  the  Spi- 
ritual World,  by  the  Aathor  of  "Reel  in  a 
Bottle."    Edited  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Cheever. 


This  is  the  substance  of  (hose  leetorea  on  the 
Prinoiples  of  Moral   Science,  whieb  are  remi 
bered  by  the  nainennu  papils   of  the  lamented 
author,  as  amoag   the  moat  remarkable  of    bis 
instructions.     The  work  is  suited  to  be  a  Tezt- 
Boak  in  Oolleges  and  Schools. 
THB  PROORESB  OP  NATIONS,  in  ClviUtftHoii, 
Productive  Indnslry.  Wealth,  and  PopuUMkn, 
Illustrated  by  Statistics  of  Mining,  Agtkoiltiire, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Coin,  Suikiug,  Inter- 
nal Improvements,  EmlgratloD,  and  Population. 
By  Eira  C.  Seaman.    1  vol.  llmo. 


ODB  FIRST  MOTHER.    1  vol.  16ino. 


fbr  the  South  and  North,  by  Rev.  B.  R.  Hall, 

aatbor  of  "  Something  fbr  Everybody,"  "  " 

Purehaee,"  Ao.     I  Tol.  I2mo. 

This  work,  while  it  advocates  the  caose  of  the 
African,  woiild  do  jostice  to  the  Soath.  It  would 
awaken  sympaUiy,  bat  not  eieite  wrath,  nor  turn 
pity  fbr  the  negro  into  vengeance  against  the 
white,  not  Inonloate  treason  nnder  preteaoe  of  love 
and  freedom.  It  would  have  love  do  tbe  work  of 
hate.  It  will  be  marked  with  the  chsracterisUos 
of  tbe  author,  so  well  known  to  the  public  by  hii 
previous  works,  of  whom  it  was  (aid  In  the  |  '" 
oation  of  "The  New  Purchase,"  that  "bi 
master  of  many  stylee,  and  had  stepped  b 
highest  round  of  the  ladder  at  onoe."     The  work 
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By  Mrs. 

SILVERSTRINd;   a  Oift-Book  fbr  the  Tonng. 

With  Eight  Tinted  Itlusttationa.     By  William 

Oland  Bourne.     1  vol.  I6mo. 
AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP  NAPOLEON 

AND  HIS  MABfiHAIfi.     By  J.  T.  Headley. 

1  vol.  Svo,  eontaining  abont  Ifty  n 
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JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 

SI  Vaiier  oi  HM  anH  2ittratute, 

PUBLISHKD  EYERT  SATURDAY. 

AT  21,  SCHOOL  STKBBT,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  anaomi  ia  advance. 


IfS  e(«teBt8  relate  mainly  to  tha  Art  ci  Mitbio, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  literature;  including,  from  time  to  time, — 
1,  Oritioal  Beyle wb  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
fbrmed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  Ac*  2.  No- 
tices of  New  Mqsio  published  at  home  and  inroad. 
8.  A  summary  of  the  signifieant  Musical  News 
from  all  parts;  gathered  firom  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  6.  Es- 
says on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
oompodtioDS,  instruments,  theories;  on  Mosioal 
Bducation;  on  Musio  in  its  moral,  sodal,  and  re- 
ligious bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Canoert-room,  the  Th9atre>  th«  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  ibo.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German 
and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional notices  of  Sculpture,  Paiut|i)g,  Arohiteo- 
ture,  Poetry,  iEsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  4o. 
8.  Original  and  seleeted  Poems,  riiort  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  Ac. 

Back  numbein,  from  il|e  ooiamenoepientf  oan  be 
furnished.    Address  (post  paid), 

J.  B.  DWIGHT, 

A,  SOHOOL-BTBSVr,  BotTOV. 

BOQTOIV  EVEHIHO  OAZETIE- 


TWO     BDITIOlfB. 

FiBBT  Editiov  (fin  th«  Oofmtry)  ....  Batniday  Moninf. 
Bboovd  Eotnov  (|br  Am  Otfy) Bniidaj  Monibig. 


i9l  local  Wedtlfi  Vftoiqiaper, 

XDITBD  AMD  FUBLI8HXD  BT  W.  W.  CLAPP|  JB. 

IV  ma 
ORANITBt    BUII.OINQ, 

Comer  of  DoumMf  and  WaUr  Siruls, 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Gaiette  is  dronlated 
at  an  early  hour  Sunday  morning  —  in  the  dty 
proper,  Bozbnry,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  East 
Boston,  Oambridge,  and  Cambridgeport — by  regu- 
lar carriers.  It  oontuns  a  Urge  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  with  the  latest  news  by  special 
telegraphic  despatches.  AdTcrtisements  inserted 
oonspioiumfl^. 


ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 
Boe-roN. 


The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Morocco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  reasoniible  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
howeyer  large;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  oonfidenoe  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  &Tor  him  with  thelt 
patronage.  ' 

OR   GENTLEMEN    HAVING   LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  4cyoted 
to  the  Aner  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Morocco, 
English  and  Ameriean  Calf,  Russia,  Vellum,  Ac. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

ninstrated  Worluif  BooImi  oT  Blngmvlng^y 

Sernp-QpolMiy  Albums,  PturtfoUoa 9 

MnslOy  4tc. 

Bound  with  preat  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Flotorial  I>eslgna  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  fce. 

Review^  and  3iagaxmo9  bound  to  any  pattern. 


TICKNOR,  REED,  &  FIELDS, 

135f  UTaalilngton  Street, 

BOSTON, 
Have1nprepanUle»,amdwaakorttifpt$bliah, 

I. 

THE     BOY     HUNTERS. 

BT  CAPTAIN  ICATKB  RKID. 

n. 
OEAXOZB    BUNTINQ 

IN     THB     MOUNTAIN8     OP     BAVARIA. 

m. 

ENGLISH  TALES  AND  SKETCHES. 

BY  MRS.   CROSLAND. 
17. 

rawnu«B  to  bmlish  smnis. 


far  MRS.  B.  0.  HALL. 
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PROFESSOR  ANDERSON 

WILL  APPKAB  AT 

THE    1IIEL.ODEON 

FOR     A      FE>A/      NiOH-ra     #0  N  L.  V, 

On  MondAjTy  tHe  4tth.  Inst., 

AND  EYKBT  KVENIHO  DURIHa  THK  WEEK. 

Admiuion  Oard|  25  o«nts. 

Resented  setUt,  50  cents,  far  a  limited  number  only. 

Children  under  12  years,  half  price  to  all 

parts  of  the  House, 


PROFESSOR    ANDERSON, 

Th«  <•  Great  Wizard  of  th«  North/' 

Bbgs  mofli  respectfully  to  thank  the  eitixens  of 
Boeton  for  the  unparalleled  patronage  with  which 
they  have  honored  him  during  his  short  sojourn  in 
their  city,  and  has  the  honor  to  announce  that  he 
will  give  an  Eittibb  New  Sebibs  of  Wonders  at 
the  Melodeon,  where  he  will  demonstrate,  by  his 
astounding  works. 

The  FaUaey  of  ^telieraft,  Demonology,  and 
Spirit  Bappingi. 

It  is  admitted,  by  the  most  respectable,  intolli- 
gent,  and  scientific  citisens  of  Boston,  that  Pbo- 
nsflOB  Andebsok's  Wondebs  of  Natubal  Magic 
have  no  pareUld  m  the  world  ! 


THE  MELODBON 

Has  been  fitted  up  fai  the  most  gorgeous  style,  as 

THE    MYSTIC    TEMPLE 

or   TBB 

«GrMt  l¥iB«jrd  of  Uie  NorfH," 

In  which  he  will  appear,  for  a  decidedly  short  pe- 
riod,  EYEBT  EYEHUie  (Saturday  excepted),  and 
perform  all  his 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE  WONDERS 
or 

iXlogic  anb  (Sjr|)erimental  {Il)il000pl)5, 

Including  those  of  Chemistry,  Electricity, 
Mechanism,  and  Hydraulics, 


THE  OBEAT  BOTTLE  FEAT, 

Which  hM  alrtedy  tupplbd 
Vpivmrda  of  10,000  Cltlsena  of  Boston, 

During  several  weeks  past,  will  continue  pouring 
forth  Torrents  of 

Rui)  CUB)  BraDdy,  mad  Whiikcyt 


The  performaooe  will  commenoe  erery  erening 
at  84,  concluding  at  10|,  p.m. 

Doors  open  at  7|,  p.m. 

^^  Seats  in  the  Reserved  Circle  can  be  secured 
during  the  day,  fh>m  10  o'clock,  a.m.  to  6,  p.m.  at 
the  Melodeon. 

ON  SATURDAY, 

There  will  be  a  Gbahd  Dat  Pebfobmaitce  at  3 
o'clock.    Doors  open  at  2,  p.m. 

G^  A  Gband  Scholastic  EMTEBTAimcEirT  will 
be  given,  at  very  low  charges,  to  the  Pupils  of  the 
Public  Schools,  of  which  due  notice'  will  be  given. 


EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

Slccount  iSooft  Sttanufactttttto 

AlfD 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

DirecUj  oppodte  Schoot-itreet, 

B  0  S  T  0  If. 


Their  Retail  Stock  comprises  the  very  best 
qualities  of  WBimro,  Letteb,  Note  Papebs,  and 
Envelopes  of  every  variety ;  FncE  Pocket- 
Pehknives,    SassoBS,  Razobs,  Razob  Stbops, 

FbEKCH  and  AmEBICAU  PoBTE-MoifNAIBS,  DbAW- 

nro  Papebs,  Pencils,  Ac.  Qold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ac.  Ac.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6,  10,  12, 
18-inch  Tebbebtbial  and  Celestial  Qlobbs. 


A    BOSTON    LITEBABT    JOUBKAL, 

EDITED  BT  CHABLE8  HALE, 

Published  WedUy  on  Saturdays, 

Eaob  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
mattor,  together  with  four  or  eigbt  pages  of  select 
advertisements. 

Tebms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in 
Boeton,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  <*  To-Day,"  for  distances  not 
exceeding  fifty  miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter  ;  and 
so  for  all  other  distances,  it  is  at  the  lowest  news- 
paper rato,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Postmaster 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisemente,  books,  conmiunications,  Ac.  may 
be  left  with  the  publisher^.  Subscriptions  will  l»e 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the 
Publishers,  Redding  A  Co.  8,  State-street,  Boeton. 

The  editor's  office  is  at  No.  46,  Congress-street, 
up  stairs. 

Dexteb  a  Bbotheb,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agente  in  New  York. 
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ATHEN/CUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

OF 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

18  VOW  oPBir  iir  thk 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON     STREET. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Fine  Art*, 

CHARLES  FOI^OM, 

Librarkm, 
Admission,  25  cents.    Season  TicketSi  50  cents. 

THE 

IHaeeelborf  ®alkr8  of  {loitttings 

HAS   BK-OrSlTBD   WITH 

lESSING'S  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

THE    MARTYRDOM    OF   HUSS, 

■OW  ON  EXHIBITION 
AT  THB 

ATHBSNiBVBI     BVIIiDINOy 

BEACON     STREET. 
AdmHtaace,  25  cents.    Ssason  Tickets,  60  csats. 

BosTonr  nursEUM, 

TREMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


TENTH     SEASON. 


Sixth  Week  of  the  Engagement 

Of  tks  Bminsat  Actress, 

MISS   JULIA   BENNETT, 

Who  will  appear  on  Monday  evening,  Oot.  11, 
and  every  eyening  throogh  the  week. 


*^*  Mnaeom  open  day  and  evening.  Hall  of 
Statuary  open  till  7|  p.m.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
at  (>|  o*olock.  Performances  commence  at  7| 
o'clock.  Admission,  25  cts.  Seats  reserved  for 
50  cts.    Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12|  ots. 


XaJLST    MOXVTB 


or    TBI 


<0nat  (0i|iliitiira  nf  jSwilt-l^aiDtiDgs 

AT 

AMORY      HALL, 
Room  No*  5« 


The  Propbibtob  would  respectfully  give  notice  to 
the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
that  this  Great  Eidiibition  —  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
whole  worid  —  will  close  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember. All,  therefore,  who  wish  to  examine 
these 

WonderM  Speeimeni  of  Female  Skill 

should  avail  themselves  of  this,  the  only  opportn- 
nity  that  will  be  likely  to  occur. 

As  there  are  a  large  number  of  tickets  still 
out,  the  holders  should  embrace  the  chance  now 
offered  of  visiting  the  Rooms,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Admisaioii,  25  oents. 

C.  A.  8TIMPS0N,  dimager. 

THE  GOLD  REGIONS  OF  ATTRTRAT.Ta 


fSi  SUvin  of  Efctntes 

OH  THB 

GOLD    BEOIONS    OF    AUSTRALIA. 


The  Resources  and  OonditioB  of  this  interesting 
but  oomparaUyely  unknown  Land,  the  Geology  of 
Australia,  the  History  and  Statistics  of  Gold,  and 
the  Results  of  Emigratiosi  to  the  Gold  Colonies  of 
Australia,  will  fbim  the  subjects  of  a  series  of 
Lectures  by  J.  P.  Litcevikld.  M.D.,  finmerly 
Inspector  of  Hospitals  in  South  Australia. 

The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  Puintings 
from  Sketches  of  Cities  and  Harbors  of  New  SouUi 
Wales,  Australia  Felix,  and  South  Australia  ;  the 
Penal  Settlements  of  Tasmania,  and  Emigrant  Life 
in  the  Pastoral  Districts  of  Australia. 

Open  at  Amort  Hall,  every  evening,  at  8  p.m. 
for  a  ehoft  time  only. 

Admission,  25  oents. 
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to  erecting  a  monument  to  anj  individual 
on  Bunker  Hill.  The  perils  of  the  day 
were  shared  bj  hundreds  of  patriotic  citi- 
zens, some  of  whom  were  providentially 
spared  to  further  public  service,  while 
others  gave  their  lives  to  their  country. 
The  magnificent  obelisk,  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  association,  is  a  common 
monument  to  the  brave  men  of  both  classes. 
It  attempts  no  discrimination,  as  none  in- 
deed is  practicable  ;  but  it  commemorates 
in  one  great  monumental  pile  an  efibrt  of 
patriotic  self-devotion,  in  which  so  many  of 
the  best  spirits  of  New  England  were  asso- 
ciated. The  committee  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  such  a  work  is  a  far  more 
imposing  and  appropriate  tribute  to  every 
individual  concerned,  than  any  structure 
which  could  be  consecrated  to  single  names. 

"It  must  further  be  recollected,  that 
any  monument  of  the  latter  description 
would  be  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.  A 
column  or  an  obelisk  which,  if  standing 
alone  or  among  other  works  of  the  same 
size,  might  appear  of  respectable  magnitude, 
would  seem  dwarfed  on  the  summit  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  by  contrast  with  the  monument. 
While  it  would  break  in  upon  the  unity  of 
sentiment,  pertaining  to  the  main  work,  it 
would  itselt  be  sunk  into  insignificance.  A 
work  which  might  appear  to  advantage 
under  other  circumstances  would  be  reduced 
to  meanness  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
obelisk. 

^  *'  While  these  considerations  seem  deci- 
sive to  the  committee  against  the  erection 
of  a  separate  monument  to  General  Warren 
on  Bunker  Hill,  they  hardly  need  say  that 
they  share  with  all  their  fellow-citizens  the 
wannest  admiration  of  his  character.  In 
the  eventful  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  appeal  to  arms,  no  one  rendered 
more  important  services  than  General  War- 
ren to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  The 
opinion  entertained  of  those  services  by  the 
men  best  able  to  estimate  them  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  his  being  raised  at  once,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  from  civil  life  to  the  highest 
military  rank  known  to  the  country.  This 
estimate  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  remark- 
ably confirmed  by  that  of  the  Royal  (Gover- 
nor, who  considered  the  death  of  General 
Warren  as  an  equivalent  for  the  immense 
loss  sustained  by  his  ovni  army,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June. 

**  For  these  reasons,  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  Congress  of  the  Revolution 
adopted  the  order  to  which  the  committee 
have  already  referred;  and  the  time  has 
arrived,  as  the  committee  think,  when  it 
could,  with  great  propriety,  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  Congress,  in  1777,  proposed 
to  erect  a  monument  in  Boston,  which  had 
been  the  principal  theatre  of  General  War- 
ren's  exertions.     It  was  here  that   the 


patriotic  meetings  were  held  in  secret,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers ;  here  that  he  was  accustomed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  public  assemblies ;  here  that  he 
twice  delivered  the  public  address,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  the  5th  of 
March,  1770.  Congress  did  not  particu- 
larly indicate  the  character  of  the  work 
which  they  proposed  to  erect;  and  the 
committee  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
statue  of  heroic  size,  to  be  placed,  with  the 
permission  of  the  city  government,  in  Fa- 
neuil  Hall,  would  be,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  appropriate  kind  of  monument. 
An  obelisk,  or  a  column  in  the  open  air,  to 
produce  an  imposing  efiect,  must  be  of 
mimense  size.  Could  the  means  be  found 
of  erecting  a  work  of  this  description  in 
Boston,  it  would  be  Imt  a  duplicate  of  the 
obelisk  on  Bunker  Hill ;  ana,  as  such,  it 
would  be  comparatively  devoid  of  interest. 
But  a  statue  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  General 
Warren's  voice  was  often  heard  for  the 
encouragement  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  try- 
ing times,  would  possess  an  independent 
interest  of  the  hignest  order ;  and  might 
lead  the  way  in  time  for  the  introduction 
of  other  similar  statues  of  illustrious  men, 
and  thus  add  greatly  to  the  patriotic  interest 
taken  by  the  people  of  the  whole  United 
States  in  this  celebrated  hall. 

*'  It  is  an  additional  reason  in  favor  of 
this  course,  that  the  country  has  already 
produced  several  sculptors  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished merit,  abundantly  able  to  execute 
a  mrst-rate  statue ;  and  it  seems  a  kind  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  employing  their 
talent  in  this  way.  It  is  thus  alone  that 
they  can  be  relieved  from  a  dependence  on 
foreign  patronage ;  and  that  the  artistic 
talent  ot  the  country  can  be  employed  in 
the  worthy  and  appropriate  office  of  trans- 
mitting the  memory  of  its  great  men  and 
their  meritorious  deeds  to  after-times. 

"  The  committee  are  accordingly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  munificent  ofier  of^^  Colonel 
Perkins  afibrds  a  most  seasonable  opportu- 
nity for  commencing  a  subscription  to  raise 
the  funds  for  a  statue  of  this  kind,  to  be 
executed  by  some  distinguished  American 
artist,  and  placed  in  Faneuil  Hall.  They 
recognize  in  this  ofier  a  new  manifestation 
of  that  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  which  Colonel 
Perkins  has  manifested  from  the  commence- 
ment of  that  work,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  very  earliest  projectors  and  friends. 
They  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would 
approve  a  monument  to  General  Warren  of 
the  kind  proposed.  A  subscription,  headed 
by  his  liberal  donation,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  a  considerable  part 
of  the  sum  required ;  and  the  committee 
think  it  possible  that  Congress  might  deem 
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it  a  favorable  inoraent  to  execute  the  reso- 
lution of  1777,  Hy  an  appropriation  in  aid 
of  the  sum  which  may  bo  raised  in  this 
vicinity. 

**They  accordingly  recommend  that  a 
memorial  should  be  addressed  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Association  to  Congress,  request- 
ing that  an  appropriation  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  that  a  sub- 
scription should  be  opened  as  suggested 
above.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  is  sub- 
joined. 

**  The  committee  would  observe  in  con- 
clusion, that  if,  at  some  future  period,  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  family  of  General  Warren,  to 
remove  his  remains  to  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  and  where  they  were  buried  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1775 ;  and  if  it  should  then 
be  thought  proper  permanently  to  mark  the 
spot  by  a  broad  slab,  somewhat  larger  than 
that  which  has  lately  been  placed  there, 
but  not  rising  far  above  the  ground,  nor  of 
a  nature  to  suggest  any  comparison  or  con- 
trast with  the  ooelisk,  —  there  would  be  no 
impropriety  in  such  a  course.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  memorial  of  this  kind,  not  difiering 
materially  from  the  small  stones  which  have 
been  placed  upon  the  hill  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year,  on  the  spot  where  General 
Warren  /ell,  and  at  the  remains  of  the 
breastwork,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  add  to  the  interest  of  these  me- 
morable localities." 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  in  accordance 
with  the  judicious  suggestions  of  this  re- 
port ;  and  the  matter  was  laid  before  Ck>n- 
gress,  and,  we  believe,  pressed  at  the  last 
session,  although  without  immediate  suo- 
oess.  At  the  meeting  of  the  association, 
on  the  17th  of  June  last,  Dr.  Warren 
communicated  the  following  letter  from 
Col.  Perkins :  — 

"  Boston,  May  29, 1852. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  I  some  time  since  pro- 
cured the  favor  of  Profisasor  Foster,  who 
has  been  engaged,  for  some  years,  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  in  surveys  in 
the  West,  to  investigate  the  qualities  of 
the  marble  of  my  quarry  in  Vermont.  He 
writes  me,  under  date  of  21st  of  this  month, 
as  follows :  —  *  1  venture  to  assure  you,  that 
I  will,  ere  long,  be  able  to  detect  a  block 
sufficiently  large  to  make  a  statue  to  Gen. 
Warren ;  a  block  which,  for  firmness  and 
compactness  of  texture,  will  be  SDperior  to 
any  that  has  been  quarried  in  this  country.' 

**  I  hope  his  expectation  may  be  realized. 
'*  Your  respectful  friend, 

**  T.  H.  Perkins." 

A  statue  of  Warren,  from  Vermont  marble, 
in  Fanueil  Hall,  will  indeed  be  an  excellent 
monument.  With  the  means  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Association,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
the  project  will  easily  be  carried  into  effect 
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Why  are  uncles  made  responsible  for  so 
large  a  share  of  the  errors  and  absurdities 
of  humanity  ? 

Why  must  story-tellers  always  pitch  upon 
their  uncles j  and  remorselessly  expose  and 
dwell  upon  every  caprice  and  infirmity? 

There  seems  at  first  no  satis&ctory  an- 
swer to  these  inquiries  We  should  despise 
a  man  who  published  the  foibles  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  A  story  about  a  se- 
cond cousin  we  should  consider  dull  and  in 
bad  taste ;  but  no  one  feels  shocked  at  any 
scandal  concerning  an  uncle.  He  alone 
among  all  our  relatives  seems  shut  out  from 
the  consideration  connected  with  family 
ties.  Like  Lord  Byron,  he  is  *'  among  us, 
but  not  of  us."  We  owe  him  "no  sub- 
scription ;  *'  and  we  may  pour  our  wit  or 
malice  upon  his  devoted  head,  and  never  be 
called  to  account  for  the  impiety. 

The  reason  of  this,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, does  not  immediately  appear.  There 
seems  no  good  cause  why  your  brother  or 
cousin  should  not  have  an  organization  as 
peculiar,  and  chaxacteristics  as  interesting 
to  the  public,  as  any  other  relative;  yet 
certain  it  is  that  an  adventure  which  would 
be  insipid  when  told  of  any  one  else  acquires 
an  interest  and  attraction  when  relating  to 
an  uncle.  The  truth  is,  there  is  always 
something  mysterious  and  taking  in  the 
avuncular  character.  Who  ever  had  aa 
uncle  that  was  exactly  like  other  people  ? 
You  xiMiy  come  of  a  very  stupd  fiunily,  the 
majority  of  your  relations  may  be  exceed- 
ingly common-place;  but  I  am  sure  your 
uncle  is  remarkable  for  something.  To  him 
at  least,  the  adjective  '  ordinary '  can  with 
no  propriety  be  applied.  He  has,  it  may 
be,  a  remarkable  knack  at  making  money, 
or  a  wonderful  facility  at  getting  rid  of  it. 
He  has  perhaps  the  gift  of  languages,  and 
can  read  the  Koran  in  the  original ;  or  per- 
haps he  is  &mou8  for  his  physical  powers, 
and  carries  the  glory  of  youthful  victories 
over  truckmen  and  the  police.  But  that  he 
is  remarkable  for  something ,  I  am  so  per- 
fectly convinced,  that,  should  you  undertake 
to  ^ny  it,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
suspect  your  acuteness  than  his  originality. 
As  it  seems,  then,  to  be  admitted  that  uncles 
were  especially  designed  to  take  the  comic 
parts  in  the  drama  of  life ;  that  they  occupy 
the  position  of  clowns  in  the  rine,  who  are 
introduced  to  divert  us  between  the  "  gr^d 
acts  of  eouitation,''  I  think  no  apology 
necessary  tor  relating  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  worthy  gentleman  who 
sustained  that  relation  to  myself:  — 

Fe^  people  who  knew  my  uncle,  a  crusty 
old  bachelor,  finding  fault  with  every  tbins, 
and  seemingly  shut  out  firom  the  kind^ 
sympathies  of  life,  would  suppo^ie  ^^^  he 
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hod  ever  contemplated  so  serious  an  under- 
taking as  matrimony.  Yet  that  such  was 
the  fact  is  distinctly  proved  by  certain  docu- 
ments preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
family.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  original 
letters  that  contain  this  valuable  testimony 
afforded  me  a  satisfaction  that  I  can  hardly 
describe ;  and  it  may  here  be  stated,  that 
this  curious  evidence  shall  be  published 
entire  and  unabridged  in  the  biography  of 
my  kinsman,  upon  which  I  have  been  so 
long  employed.  It  is  my  purpose  at  present 
merely  to  give  an  outline  of  the  adventure 
that  excluded  my  uncle  from  the  happiness 
that  exists,  or  is  said  to  exist,  in  wedlock  ; 
referring  those  who  desire  a  more  detailed 
and  circumstantial  account  of  his  unparal- 
lelled  misfortune  to  the  work  that  will 
shortly  be  presented  to  the  public. 

It  was  m  the  fall  of,  —  never  mind  what 
year,  —  that  Major  Fluskey  and  his  daughter 
bophia  came  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  and  a 

few  hundred  dollars,  at  the  town  of  C , 

where  my  uncle  resided.     Now  this  same 
0 ,  although  a  place  of  uncommon  stu- 

Sidity  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  acquired 
uring  the  remaining  four  a  litUe  of  the 
watering-place  bustle,  by  reason  of  some 
mineral  spnQgs  which  were  there  dis- 
covered. The  major,  who  was  rich  and 
dyspeptic,  had  come  to  drink  the  waters ; 
while  Miss  Sophia,  learned,  romantic,  and 
twenty-ei^ht,  sought  a  kindred  spirit,  and 
a  circulating  library.  How  my  uncle  be- 
came acquamted  with  the  Fluskeys  I  have 
never  ascertained,  nor  is  it  in  my  opinion  a 
matter  of  much  importance.  They  may 
have  met  at  the  spring  or  the  library  ;  they 
may  have  run  against  each  other  in  the 
street,  or  have  achieved  the  right  to  ex- 
change bows  and  visits  in  any  other  of 
those  uncertain  ways  that  are  quite  as  good 
as  a  formal  introduction.  However  the 
acquaintance  may  have  commenced,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  improved  to  the  ut- 
most ;  for  the  major  and  his  daughter  appear 
to  have  been  constant  visitors  at  the  roomy 
old  mansion  of  which  my  uncle  was  proprie- 
tor. Nor  were  their  meetings  connned  to 
these  visits ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  met  daily  at  the  tavern,  besides 
driving  out  at  least  three  times  a  week,  the 
major  upon  these  occasions  occupying  the 
front  seat  of  the  carryall,  while  my  uncle 
and  Miss  Fluskey  were  stowed  away  behind. 
Written  communications  can  be  shown  to 
have  passed  between  the  parties,  scrawled 
in  the  very  bad  hands  tliat  remarkable 
people  always  write,  and  sealed  with  the 
Ureek  mottoes  that  they  occasionally  use. 

In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  C ,  who, 

like  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  place  in 
the  world,  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
afiairs  of  their  neighbors,  declared  that  my 
nnde  was  engaged,  and  troubled  themselyes 


not  only  to  fix  the  day  of  the  wedding,  but 
to  mention  the  precise  sum  that  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  major  to  gain  his  consent  to  the 
match.  Nor  was  popular  rumor  in  this  in- 
stance quite  so  much  at  fault  as  it  oflen  is ; 
for,  although  my  uncle  was  not  engaged^  he 
intended  to  make  an  effort  to  become  so; 
while  the  major,  far  from  expecting  to  rc- 
ceive  any  thing,  was  debating  now  much  he 
could  afford  to  pay  to  secure  his  daughter 
so  desirable  an  establishment.  Why  my 
uncle  thought  it  best  to  marry,  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say.  It  may  be  that  he  wished  an 
addition  to  his  income,  perhaps  he  desired 
a  housekeeper  and  amanuensis,  or,  what  is 
as  likely  as  any  thing,  he  really  imagined 
that  he  had  stumbled  upon  the  '*  one  fair 
spirit  **  that  for  thirty  years  had  never 
crossed  his  path. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third 
of  October  that  my  uncle  had  selected  for 
the  New  England  tea-party  that  was  to 
open  his  house  to  the  world  m  general,  and 
the  Fluskeys  in  particular.  The  large  par- 
lors thrown  open,  and  filled  with  company ; 
the  well-furnished  supper-table  in  the  hall, 
and  the  huge  bowls  of  punch  that  should 
be  stationed  at  every  comer,  must  produce 
a  fine  effect,  and  strongly  incline  any  lady 
to  become  the  mistress  of  so  much  magnifi- 
cence. So  reasoned  my  uncle,  who,  having 
selected  this  occasion  to  pop  the  question, 
spent  the  previous  week  m  making  propo- 
sals to  the  chairs  and  table  by  way  of 
practice. 

The  afternoon  came,  and  with  it  the 
company,  —  all  but  the  Fluskeys.  The  host 
looked  alarmed,  and  continually  consulted 
his  watch.  Six  o'clock  struck ;  the  visitors 
had  been  fed  and  watered^  and  talked  very 
loud,  but  the  chief  ^ests  did  not  appear. 

My  uncle,  who  ladled  out  the  punch,  was 
obliged  ex  officio  to  drink  with  every  body 
whom  he  helped,  and,  from  the  depths  of 
despondency,  arose  to  all  that  was  genial 
and  hilarious.  He  seemed  struck  for  the 
first  time  with  the  notorious  fact  that  there 
is  more  than  one  woman  in  the  world  ;  and 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  damsel  the 
prepared  speeches  might  not  have  been 
whispered,  had  not  a  servant  appeared, 
with  an  explanatory  note  from  the  major. 

"  Great  regret  —  hastily  summoned  — 
sick  aunt  —  w3l  —  lawyers.  Come  and  see 
us  —  large  back  room,  dressing  closet  at- 
tached— Sophy  in  tears  —  gleam  of  hope 
—  horses  ready —  " 

Thus  ran  the  underscored  words  in  the 
communication ;  the  connecting  links  being 
supplied  by  uncertain  dashes  of  which  no- 
thmg  could  be  made.  Of  three  things, 
however,  there  could  be  little  doubt ;  that 
the  Fluskeys  had  gone  home,  that  they  went 
unwillingly,  and  tnat  they  desired  my  uncle 
to  follow  tnem. 
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Maobeth  could  not  have  behaved  more  in- 
hospitably afler  his  memorable  supper  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  mur- 
dered Banquo  than  did  my  uncle,  when  he 
gathered  the  meaning  of  the  major's  epistle. 
All  the  preparations  had  been  made  entirely 
for  the  Fluskeys,  and  they  had  been  torn 
away  by  a  remorseless  fate.  My  uncle  re- 
proached himself  for  doubting  the  good 
udth  of  his  friends,  and  determined  to  take 
possession  of  the  back  chamber  and  dressing 
closet  attached  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
guests  were  left  to  ^et  out  of  the  house  as 
they  best  could,  while  the  entire  ener^es  of 
the  establishment  were  from  that  moment 
devoted  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the 
squire  for  a  journey  of  seventy  miles.  ^  A 
journey  of  seventy  miles  is  no  very  serious 
undertaking  just  at  present,  seeing  that  it 
may  be  accomplished  in  something  over  two 
hours;  but  it  used  to  be  as  many  days 
when  people  went  in  their  own  carriages, 
and  was  not  a  thing  to  be  taken  in  hand 
lightly.  Two  goofiy-sized  trunks  could 
scarcely  contain  the  travelling  wardrobe  of 
a  gentleman  so  singularly  nice,  and  even 
fastidious,  as  my  uncle.  There  was  to  be 
taken  besides  innumerable  articles  of  dress 
costume,  the  favorite  old  dressing-gown 
that  was  made  after  an  Oriental  pattern, 
and  reached  entirely  to  the  feet.  The 
gaudy  brocade,  which  formed  the  fabric  of 
this  cherished  garment,  was  covered  with 
sprawling  red  flowers,  which  matched  the 
cord  and  bell-shaped  tassels  that  dangled 
from  the  side.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made. 
There  were  always  some  ruffles  in  the  wash, 
some  important  article  of  dress  that  the 
tailor  could  not  be  induced  to  send  home, 
beside^  the  other  countless  hindrances  that 
"  stop  the  way  "  when  we  are  in  a  particular 
hurry.  The  fourth  morning  after  the  party, 
however,  found  my  uncle  and  his  bs^gage 
jogging  in  the  direction  of  the  shire  town  of 
Bearbrook,  where  Major  Fluskey  resided. 

As  I  have  determined  to  omit  in  the  pre- 
sent sketch  all  that  is  separable  from  the 
love-adventure  of  my  uncle,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  pass  over  the  details  of  a  jour- 
ney, which  forms  an  entire  chapter  in  the 
manuscript  from  which  this  abridgment 
is  made.  The  curious  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  caused  the  horse  to  cast 
a  shoe,  and  my  uncle  to  scour  the  coun- 
try for  a  smith,  together  with  the  instruc- 
tive episode  of  the  loss  of  the  left  hind 
wheel,  and  the  twelve  miles  that  the  squire 
walked  in  consequence,  must  necessarily  be 
reserved  till  the  appearance  of  the  original 
work.  It  is  now  sufficient  to  state,  that,  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  second  evening,  the  car- 
ryall containing  the  admirer  of  Miss  Sophia 
Fluskey  drove  up  to  the  hotel  at  Bearbrook. 
*'  "Well,"  soliloquized  my  uncle,  "  I  shall 


stop  here  to-night.  As  for  going  on  to  the 
major's  in  my  present  condition,  it's  out  of 
the  question.  I  could  not  keep  awake  till 
I  got  into  the  house  after  the  joltine  and 
tumbling  of  this  horrible  day."  —  "Here, 
landlord,"  called  the  squire,  as  that  portly 
functionary  descended  to  open  the  door, 
**  can  you  give  me  a  room  right  off?  I  am 
tired  to  death ,  and  must  go  to  oed  instantly. ' ' 

**  Well,  you  can  have  a  room  fast 
enough,"  responded  the  host ;  "but  there'll 
be  a  consider'ble  sight  of  noise  here,  I 
reckon." 

Now,  my  uncle  was  sure  that  in  his  pre- 
sent state  of  fatigue  he  could  sleep  if  they 
fired  salutes  under  his  window ;  so,  without 
inquiring  the  nature  of  the  anticipated  dis- 
turbance, he  demanded  to  be  shown  to  the 
chamber  at  once. 

**  Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  my  kinsman, 
when  having  been  conducted  through  all 
sorts  of  strange  passa^s,  he  arrived  at  his 
destination.  "  Number  seventeen,  hey  ! 
well,  any  thing  will  answer  for  me  just  at 
present ;  so  put  the  trunks  on  the  ground, 
and  good  night  to  you."/ 

The  porter  did  as  be  was  told,  and  my 
uncle  began  to  examine  the  state  of  his  ef- 
fects. The  various  articles  were  in  as  good 
preservation  as  could  be  expected,  and  my 
uncle  gave  many  approving  "  AwmpAj"  as 
he  looked  them  over.  Something  seemed 
wanting,  however ;  for  the  various  parcels 
were  overhauled  again  with  great  care,  but 
without  the  desired  result. 

"  It  certainly  is  not  here,"  said  he  at 
length,  "  I  shall  have  to  manufacture  one  for 
to-night ;  "  and  my  uncle  closed  the  trunk 
with  the  air  of  a  deeply  injured  gentleman. 

The  article  so  earnestly  sought  was  a 
certain  species  of  head-dress  generally  worn 
during  the  hours  of  slumber,  and  which 
long  custom  had  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  tranquil  repose  of  the  wearer. 
My  uncle  was  too  tired  to  stand  much  upon 
ceremonies,  and  so  supplied  the  place  of  his 
missing  property  with  an  article  hastily 
taken  from  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat, 
namely,  a  long  red  comforter;  which,  tied  in- 
numerable times  about  the  head,  formed  a 
tolerably  comfortable,  though  not  particu- 
larly picturesaue,  covering. 

"  Blessed  oe  the  man  who  invented 
sleep !  "  says  honest  Sancho ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  uncle  would  have  bestowed 
a  similar  benediction  on  that  sagacious  indi- 
vidual, had  not  the  immediate  use  he  made 
of  the  invention  left  no  time  for  other  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude.  He  shall  be  left  to 
the  enjoyment  of' repose,  while  we  find  out 
what  was  likely  to  occasion  the  "consi- 
der'ble sight  of  noise  "  upon  which  the 
landlord  had  reckoned. 

(The  eonelarioa  ofthia  ttotj  will  b«  ffren  In  a  ftitare  nnmbw 

of  "  To- Day  .'^ 
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LSTTBX  7B0K  NEW  tOBX. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TO-DAT. 

New  York,  Sept.  29, 1852. 

I  hav^  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  before  me, 
with  a  general  indefinite  notion  that  it  is 
expected  I  should  write  a  letter  to  *'  To- 
Day  ;"  but  with  the  clear  certainty,  staring 
me  ift  the  face  aa  I  begin,  that  I  have  but 
little  to  say  that  is  new  or  interesting.  My 
letter,  therefore,  shall  be  short.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  accidents  by  railroad  car  or 
steamboat,  by  a  vivid  description  of  the 
horrible  features  of  which  I  may  hope  to 
work  up  the  feelings  of  my  readers;  nor 
can  I  hope  to  excite  their  laughter  b^  the 
detail  ofahy  of  those  *^  minor  misenes  of 
human  life  '*  which  so  often  turn  up  in  tra- 
velling, and  cause  fools  to  fret,  but  serve  as 
amusement  to  sensible  wanderers.  My  short 
journey  from  Boston  to  New  York  has  been 
free  from  accident  or  annoyance,  which  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  I  availed 
myself  of  the  **  Bay  State  Line,"  by  way  of 
Fall  River ;  the  boat  for  the  night  lieing  the 
'» Empire  State."  The  convenience,  comfort, 
and  safety  of  these  Sound  steamers  are  too 
famous  to  need  a  word  from  me,  even  were 
I  disposed  to  throw  in  a  puff  by  way  of 
episode  to  the  general  drill  of  thn  letter. 
One  thing  only  occurs  to  me  to  mention  in 
regard  to  the  railroad  ride,  viz.  that  there 
were  a  party  of  youn^  ladies  wearing 
"  those  hoods,  uglies,"  in  the  oar.  "To- 
Day  "  has  already  expressed  its  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  these  unsightly  excres- 
cences ;  but  it  seems  to  me  their  use  is  en- 
tirely without  justification  inside  a  railroad 
car,  on  a  cold  day,  when  the  windows  are 
shut,  afler  the  sun  has  gone  down.  In  fact, 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  assign- 
able reason  for  wearing  them  under  such 
circumstances,  save  a  vidous  desire  to  dis^ 
figure  one's  self.  A  good  sup^,  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  an  early  arrival  at  the 
Battery,  were  matters  of  course  ;  and  so  I 
reached  New  York.  The  city  was  full  of 
people,  in  fact  more  so  than  usual ;  and  the 
hotels  were  crowded,  so  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  satis&otory  resting- 


The  city  was  well  ni^h  crazy  with  musical 
excitement.  Alboni  just  leaving;  Sontag 
just  beginning ;  with  Mdlle.  Camille  Urso, 
and  I  know  not  what  other  lesser  lights,  to 
fill  up  the  measure.  I  deemed  myseu  fortu- 
nate that  the  conce^  were  so  announced 
that  I  could  hear  both  the  great  guns  during 
my  short  stay,  which  included  but  two  con- 
cert-nights. I  could  see  both  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun  at  once.  The  first  concert  in 
America  of  Madame  Henriette  Sontag  (for 
she  does  not  claim  the  title  of  Countess 
Rossi  on  her  own  programme)  was  an- 
nounced for  Monday  evening,  September 


27th ;  and  being  in  New  York,  of  course  I 
attended  it.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  Metro- 
politan Hall.  (This  is  the  name  that  the 
d-devant  Tripler  Hall  now  goes  by.  *'  Me- 
tropolitan" IS  the  favorite  word  just  now  in 
the  "  Commercial  Emporium ;  "  and  it  is 
applied  to  every  thing,  hotels,  banks,  con- 
cert rooms,  billiard  saloons,  oyster  shops, 
shirt  depots,  &c.  The  notion,  1  suppose,  is 
that  New  York  is  a  metropolis,  which  would 
mean  literally  a  "  mother-city."  But  what 
it  is  the  mother  of,  it  is  hard  to  say :  it 
certainly  is  not  the  mother  of  America. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  ])e  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
States.  If  I  were  an  ill-natured  man ,  I  might 
say,  however,  that  perhaps  the  term  is  not  to 
be  taken  materially,  but  figuratively ;  and  if 
the  city  is  not  the  mother  of  toadying 
provinces,  it  has  produced  its  own  conceit, 
which  gives  the  word  a  very  apt  signifi- 
cance.) The  hall  is  a  very  handsome  one, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  being  richly  decorated. 
It  is  badly  ventilated,  however,  they  say ; 
and  it  certainly  has  seats  the  very  reverse 
of  luxurious,  while  the  means  ot  ingress 
and  egress  are  defective.     All  this  did  not 

Erevent  me  from  enjoying  the  concert.  The 
all  was  full,  densely  crowded  in  fact. 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  were  well  ap- 
pointed, and  thus  the  accessories  promised 
well  for  the  evening's  entertainment.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  Sontag :  she  has  a 
splendid  voice,  clear  and  sweet,  and,  before 
her  natural  and  acquired  gifls,  all  vocal  dif- 
ficulties vanish.  Everybody  chooses  foolishly 
to  compare  her  with  Jenny  lind ;  aa  when 
Jenny  Lind  was  here,  they  said,  **  Let  nswait 
and  bear  Sontag."  I  do  not  like  to  make 
such  a  comparison,  because  I  neither  am 
able  nor  desire  to  separate  the  singery  firom 
their  song.  There  was  a  charming  fascination 
in  Jenny  Lind,  connected  with  her  face,  her 
figure,  her  attitude,  her  character,  or  what 
you  will,  which  gave  her  singing  with  me 
an  irresistible  power,  that  the  polished 
notes  of  Sonti^,  although  she  is  an  accom- 
plished artist  and  a  handsome  woman,  could 
never  have.  And  yet  I  liked  her  singing. 
The  country  dovm  who  allowed  himself  to 
be  puzzleid  oy  the  sophist,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  loved  his  mother  or  bis  sweetr 
heart  best,  is,  in  my  view,  equalled  by  those 
who  are  puzzled  in  assigning  relative  posi- 
tions to  Jenny  Lind  and  £>ntag.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  concert,  there  vras  a  man 
named  Pozzolini,  a  new  tenor,  of  whom  I 
had  no  great  opinion.  He  omitted  one  of 
the  {neces  assigned  to  him  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  therefore  may  have  been  indis- 
posed :  so  he  should  not  be  judged  harshly 
from  this  night's  concert.  I  believe  the  diffr- 
oillty  is  that  his  powers  are  inadequate  to  fill 
the  large  hall,  which,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  larger  than  some  of  the  opera-houses  he 
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must  haye  sons  in  abroad.  Then  there  was 
Alfred  Jaell,  whose  name  I  need  only  men- 
tion in  a  letter  to  Boston  :  further  words 
are  saperfluous.  And  then  there  was  a  lit- 
tle violinist,  Paul  Jullien,  who  delighted  me. 
These  infant  prodigies,  as  artists,  generally 
pain  me,  however  wonderful  their  pre- 
cocity. But  it  was  not  so  in  this  instance. 
The  little  fellow  looked  so  prettily,  played 
so  accurately,  and  with  so  much  seemine 
enjoyment  of  the  music  himself,  that  I 
joined  most  heartily  in  the  tremendous 
applause  which  the  enthusiastic  audience 
bestowed  on  him,  and  which  stimulated  a 
repetition  o^  the  charming  performance. 
The  concert  was  fitly  concluded  with  the 
beautiful  ballad,  **  Home,  sweet  home," 
sung  simply,  but  sweetly,  by  Madame 
Son  tag. 

The  next  evening,  Tuesday,  was  to  wit- 
ness Madame  Alboni^s  last  concert.  The 
same  Metropolitan  Hall  was  thrown  open  at 
half-past  six,  an  hour  and  a  half  in  antici- 
pation of  the  beginning  of  the  concert.  The 
audience  began  to  pour  in,  and  a  large  as- 
sembly had  collected,  when  shortly  after 
seven  all  the  lights  went  out,  and  left  the 
people  in  utter  darkness.  The  brilliant 
conoert-room  became  in  an  instant  a  sort  of 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta ;  not  that  I  know 
what  that  is,  but  the  expression  is  suggest- 
ive. It  appears  that  the  Manhattan  Uas- 
works,  which  supply  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  had  taken  nre ;  and  not  only  was  a 
large  amount  of  property  destroyed,  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  shut  off  the  gas. 
The  managers,  therefore,  dismissed  the  au- 
dience, and  announced  that  the  concert 
would  be  postponed  for  a  week.  This  was 
disagreeable  news  for  me,  who  could  not 
wait  even  a  day.  Men  were  stationed  at 
the  door  to  inform  all  the  new-comers,  and 
everybody  was  obliged  to  turn  away.  They 
should  not  have  hallooed  till  they  got  out 
of  the  woods ;  for  just  at  eight,  the  time 
advertised  for  the  beginning  of  the  concert, 
an  arrangement  was  made  to  let  on  the  gas 
anew,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  city  again 
became  illuminated. 

Disappointed  in  the  concert,  I  walked 
down  Broadway,  amusing  mys^f  with  ob- 
serving the  make-shifts,  to  which  resort  was 
had  in  different  places  to  supply  the  loss  of 
the  gas.  Here  and  there  in  the  window  of 
a  stately  store,  with  huge  panes  of  glass, 
you  would  see  a  bottle  with  a  tallow  candle, 
scarcely  serving  to  make  darkness  visible. 
Some  of  the  stores  were  closed.  The  Metro- 
politan Hotel  bought  a  thousand  candles  to 
light  their  numerous  and  ample  apartments. 
I  applied  for  admission  at  Niblo's,  but  in 
vain.  I  proceeded  farther  down  the  street, 
and  founa  most  of  the  places  of  amusement 
closed.  There  was  a  bright  moon,  so  that 
the  street  was  not  wholly  dark;  but  the 


contrast  with  its  appearance  below  Grand- 
street,  where  the  stores  were  brilliantly 
lighted  from  the  pipes  of  the  other  gas 
company,  was  remarkable.  At  just  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  contrast  ceased,  and,  with 
almost  the  rapidity  of  a  "  dissolving  view," 
the  street  burst  into  light  above.  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  Metropohtan  Hall,  but  learned 
that  the  concert  was  still  postponed. 
Thence  I  went  to  Niblo's,  where  with  more 
enterprise  they  proceeded  with  the  perfor- 
mance. 

This  gave  me  an  opportumty  to  see  the 
fiimous  Spanish  and  French  dancers  about 
whom  so  much  has  been  said.  They  cer- 
tsdnly  make  the  most  elective  dancing 
troupe  that  we  have  had  for  a  long  time,  at 
least.  I  should  hardly  dare  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  rival  claims  of  Spain  and 
France,  as  represented  by  Senorita  Soto  and 
Mdlle.  Pougaud,  from  so  little  as  I  saw  of 
them,  since  it  is  such  a  vexed  question.  On 
this  night  certainly  Soto  carried  the  day 
with  the  house,  wluch  enlisted  my  sympa- 
thies in  favor  of  Pougaud,  and  I  thought 
my  judgment  pointed  the  same  way.  Soto 
certainly  has  the  advantage  in  the  charms 
of  her  ace,  but  must  yieldto  her  rival  at  the 
other  end  of  the  human  frame,  which  in 
dancing,  I  take  it,  is  the  important  point. 

As  regards  theatricals,  N'ew  York  was 
not  so  lively  as  I  expected.  Forrest  was 
playing  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  with  his 
usual  success.  Miss  Laura  Keene,  a  new 
actress,  was  at  Wallack's  Lyceum  ;  but  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  see  her.  The  Astor 
Place  Opera  House  has  been  changed  in 
name  to  the  New  York  Theatre.  At  Bur- 
ton's there  appeared  to  be  no  attraction, 
except  himself. 

while  I  was  in  New  York,  I  made  a  visit 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation in  Clinton  Hall.  This  is  a  most 
flourishing  iijstitution.  It  has  an  extensive 
library  and  reading  room.  The  library 
occupies  every  part  of  the  large  room  de- 
votea  to  it.  The  books  are  arranged  upon 
the  shelves  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 
names,  so  that  they  themselves  make  a 
standing  catalogue.  I  found  that  the  plan 
suggested  in  the  trustees'  report  for  our 
Boston  City  Library,  of  having  numerous 
copies  of  tne  books  especially  in  demand, 
was  already  carried  into  operanon  here,  and, 
as  I  was  told,  very  suocesstidly.  The  library 
is  supplied  with  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  even 
a  hundred  copies  of  those  books,  the  popu- 
larity of  which  requires  this  multiplication. 
The  gentlemen  in  control  of  the  library  very 
properly  do  not  attempt  to  increase  its  fame 
Dy  the  purchase,  to  any  great  extent,  of  rare 
and  expensive  books ;  preferring  to  make  its 
usefulness  to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion the  main  object  in  view.  It  is  there- 
fore supplied  with  such  books  as  they  ask 
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for,  rather  than  Buch  as  they  mieht  ask  for 
under  other  circumstances  than  tnose  actu- 
ally or  ordinarily  existing.  The  collection, 
however,  is  one  of  which  any  institution, 
however  high  its  literary  standard,  might 
well  feel  proud,  and  embraces  many  books 
of  ^at  value.  I  was  shown  some  recent 
additions  in  the  department  of  American 
history  of  this  class.  The  fact  that  the 
library  is  such  as  it  is,  reflects  honor  upon 
the  members  of  the  association  who  require 
such  books. 

Another  excellent  institution  in  New 
York,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  visiting,  is  the  Free  Aca- 
demy, which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sys- 
tem of  free  instruction  of  the  city.  As  this 
deserves,  however,  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
more  extended  article  in  ** To-Day"  than 
the  limits  of  this  letter  will  allow,  I  will 
say  no  more  about  it  here. 

Tlicy  are  agitating  the  subject  of  a  rail- 
road in  Broadway,  on  the  ground  that  the 
street  is  too  crowded ;  and,  by  way  of  prov- 
ing how  necessary  it  is  to  resort  to  some 
extreme  measures  to  relieve  it,  they  suffer 
it  to  be  partially  blocked  up  by  huge  piles 
of  bricks  wherever  a  new  store  is  building, 
and  wholly,  in  some  places,  with  relaying 
the  pavement,  —  the  same  Russ  pavement 
that  was  going  on  when  I  was  here  in  May, 
and  alluded  to  in  »*  To-Day  "  ♦  then. 

There  was  a  fire  in  Duane-street  on  Satur- 
day, Sept.  25,  at  which  a  fireman  lost  his 
life,  a  large  piece  of  machinery  falling  upon 
him  from  the  fifth  story  of  the  building. 
On  Sunday  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
fire  department.  It  made  a  very  long  pro- 
cession of  orderly  men,  dressed  in  black; 
and  the  general  effect  was  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. Yours,        Carolus. 

LITESASY  K0TE8. 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  story, 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  in  England,  has 
been  amazing.  The  following  statement  of 
the  sales  of  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co.  is  given 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post : 
**  It  has  been  republished  by  no  less  than 
five  different  houses,  its  history  with  one 
of  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 
Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co.  of  Fleet-street,  struck 
off  an  edition  of  5000  in  April.  It  made  no 
stir  until  the  middle  of  June,  although  it 
was  advertised  very  extensively.  From 
then  it  began  to  make  way,  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  1000  per  week  through  July.  In 
August  the  aemand  became  very  great,, 
which  went  on  increasing  until  the  20th,  at 
which  time  it  became  perfectly  overwhelm- 
ing. They  have  now  above  four  hundred 
people  employed,  in  some  way  or  other, 
about  the  book,  and  seventeen  printing- 
♦  "To-I)av,"  vol.  i.  p.  315. 


machines  in  motion.  The  following  is  a 
correct  statement  of  their  sales,  viz.  :  Il- 
lustrated edition,  7s.  6d.  fiflh  thousand; 
original  edition,  2s.  6d.  thirtieth  thousand  ; 
railway  edition,  Is.  ninety-fifth  thousand ; 
people's  penny  edition,  thirty  thousand 
weelcly." 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  fiftieth  thou- 
sand of  one  of  the  editions,  which  is  com- 
posed of  six  numbers  at  a  penny  each, 
quarto  size,  printed  in  double  columns, 
stitched  together,  and  sold  for  sevenpence. 

The  illustrated  paper,  **  Gleason's  Pic- 
torial Drawing  Room  Companion,"  sustains 
its  reputation  amply.  Many  df  the  engra- 
vings are  excellent. 

The  best  specimen  of  government  printing 
executed  at  Washington  that  we  have  seen, 
is  a  volume  recently  issued,  containing  the 
obituary  addresses  delivered  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  lion.  Henry  Clay,  and  the 
funeral  sermon  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  really  a  very  creditable  specimen 
of  typography.  It  is,  however,  disfigured 
by  a  bad  misprint  on  page  121,  by  which 
the  funeral  is  represented  as  having  taken 
place  July  1,  1842,  instead  of  1852. 

We  understand  that  **  Hawthorne's  Life 
of  General  Pierce,"  published  by  Messrs. 
TicKNOR,  Reed,  &  Fields,  Boston,  meets 
with  a  very  extensive  sale.  Although  it 
has  been  before  the  public  for  several  weeks, 
five  thousand  copies  at  once  have  been 
ordered  within  the  past  few  days. 
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Adventures  of  Uunten  and  Travellera,  and  Nar- 

rati?e8  of  Border  Warfare.     12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

Peck  A  Bliss. 
Gal  pe,  A .    The  Two  Fathers.    3  parts,  1 2mo,  doth, 

$2  set.     G.  P.  Putnam  A  Go.  New  York. 
Grosh,  G.   A.   B.      The    Odd  Fellow's  Manual. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.    Peck  A  Bliss. 
Fletcher,  John.    Studies  on  SlaTery.     Jackson 

Warner,  Natchez. 
Journal  of  a  Summer  Tour.    D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

New  York. 
Eraitser,  Charles,  M.D.    Glossology,  a  Treatise 

on  the  Nature  of  Language.     12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

G.  P.  Putnam  t  Go.  New  York. 
Montgomery,  Cora.    The  Eagle  Pass;  or,  life  on 

the  Border.     No.  18,  Putnam's  Library,  cloth, 

40  cts.     New  York. 
Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles.    Harper 

k  Brothers,  New  York. 
Pestaloszian  School  Song  Book.    A.  N.  Johnson, 

Boston;  and  Wm.  B.  Billings,  New  York. 
Sedgwick,  Catherine  M.    A  New  England  Tale, 

and  Miscellanies.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25.    G.  P. 

Putnam  A  Co.  New  York. 
Thrilling    Stories    of   the    Forest  and   Frontier. 

1 2mo,  cloth,  $1 .    Peck  A  Bliss. 
Walker,  James  M.    Theory  of  the  Common  Law. 

Little  A  Brown,  Boston. 
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The  EoBliefa  papers  were  occupied  for 
three  or  four  dovB  iu  BpccuUting  upon 
tlie  probabilities  of  various  iLppoiatmoDta  to 
the  uuBt  or  Commnudcr-iii-ciiief  of  the 
Britiiiti  Forces,  rendered  Tiuajit  by  the 
decoaae  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wullington. 
His  RoTul  Highness  Prince  Albert,  who 
now  holda  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  the 
array,  wue  a  prominent  candidate.  Another 
was  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  tt  was  said, 
however,  that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Fiti- 
Toy  SomeTset,  or  Loi^Hardbgo,  or  some  such 
real  soldier,  would  give  more  satis^tion 
than  that  of  either  of  these  royal  per- 
sonages. Meanwhile,  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Beresford  performed  the  functions 
appertainiog  to  the  post,  until  the  last- 
moDtioned  candidate  received  the  appoint- 
In  alluding  to  the  subject,  the  British 
Army  Despatch  held  the  following  lan- 
guage regarding  the  Urat-numed  individual, 
which  is  fdmout  tui  suvere  as  some  of  the 
cis-atlontic  hits  against  ptesideotial  candi- 

"  It  would  be  invidious  in  us  to  name 
any  individiuil  who  entirely  commands  our 
suflhigeB ;  but  this  we  wUl  say,  that  we 
trust  most  emphuticully  so  great  a  liirce 
will  not  take  place  as  to  appoint  the  Prince 
Consort  to  so  responsible  u  position.  What 
is   wanted,  and  what  wc  must  have,  is  a 

grey  trousers  an  undeniable  prerogative  of 
royalty.  The  Gomwandership -in-chief  of 
the  Forces  of  Great  Britain  is,  however,  no 
subject  for  child's  play ;  and  we  trust  that, 
even  if  it  be  not  designed  for  an  experienced 
veteran,  this  greut  post  will  at  least  ho 
assigned  to  one  who  is  at  heart  a,  soldier." 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  ox- 
istenco,  in  this  ooiwtry,  of  remarkable  and 
beautiful  places,  easily  accessible,  hut  no- 
declcd  by  our  tourists  who  insist  on  cross- 
ing the  ocean  to  admire  natural  scenery. 
One  of  those  that  we  have  heard  of,  hut 
have  not  seen,  is  the  Adiroadao  Pass,  at 
the  source  of  one  of  tlie  main  brunches  of 
the  Hudson  River,  within  a  day's  joumev 
certainly  of  the  paths  of  railroads  whicQ 
lead  to  and  from  the  great  cities.  This  is 
described  as  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tain, boondedononesideby  aperfieudicukr 
precipice  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  a  naked 
wall  of  solid  rock.  The  Indians,  it  is  said, 
used  this  pass  in  their  journeys  to  and  from 
Canada. 

Tub  Boston  Public  Library  has  recently 
received  a  donation  of  oue  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Hun.   Sauiool  Appleton,  and  one 


of  five  hundred  dollars  from  Mr.  James 
Brown,  of  the  firm  of  IJttte.  Brown,  &  Co. 
These  liberal  benefactions  rcfiect  much  ere- 
dit  on  the  donors,  and  promise  well  fur  tho 
establishment  of  the  institution  on  a  firm 
basis.  We  understand  that  money  eivcu  in 
this  way  will  be  devoted  to  the  purcbuse  of 
standard  books,  which  will  be  inscribed 
with  the  donors'  names,  and  will  remain 
permanently  in  the  library.  The  expense 
of  the  numerous  copies  of  "books  in  genentl 
demand  will  be  deirnved  from  the  annual 
appropriadon  by  the  city  guvemment.  The 
City  Council  have  passed  a  vote  in  aeoord- 
aijoo  with  the  reeuuimendutions  of  the 
report  alluded  to  in  a  former  number  uf 
'■  To-Day,"  •  granting  the  use  of  part  of 
the  Adams  School-huuiffi  in  Mason-street  for 
the  purposes  of  the  library. 

There  is  an  entertaining  exhibition  now 
in  this  city,  called  u  "  Diorama  of  the  Odd 

Regions  of  Australia,"  which  is  worth  the 
of  seekers  after  amusement. 


TuK  present  season  of  tho  eihibidoo  of 
the  Dusseldurf  Gallery  in  Boston  will  close 
on  the  t«nth  of  December ;  nt  which  date, 
wo  are  informed,  all  tho  pictures  must  cer- 
tainly bo  removed.     This  eeuson  is  tlie  last. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  library  of 
Dr.  Neandor,  which  was  purchased  for  tho 
Uuivcrsity  of  Rochester,  has  at  length  ar- 
rived in  New  York.  It  contains  between 
four  and  five  thousand  volumes,  purchased 
ut  an  average  price  of  filly  cents  a  volume. 

PsitiiArs  it  is  worth  while  to  sing  an  old 
song  over  again  every  now  and  tlien,  by 
way  of  preventing  it  from  actually  being 
lost ;  and  the  tune  wo  have  in  mind  now  is, 
Please  eive  credit,  editors,  when  you  copy 
from  "To-Day."  Our  odd  minutes,  and 
longer  articles,  we  see  every  day  all  over 
the  country,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  with 
their  birth-mariia  gone ;  or,  what  is  worse, 
ascribed  to  false  and  unnatural  parentage. 

"  A  nervous  man,"  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, states  two  facts,  of  the  common  igno- 
rance of  which  tho  ordinary  newspaper  lite- 
rature affords  abundant  proof:  — 

"  1.  There  is  in  French  no  snoh  word  as 
sotibriijJitt :  it  is  sobriiruel,  2.  Tlicre  is  no 
such  word  as  boquet:  it  is  hou^uH.^' 

A  fact  ofa  diSerent  order  might  be  added 
in  this  connection,  vix.  that  there  is  no  such 
word  in  English  as  railTotid  depot :  it  is,  or 
should  he,  railroad  station ;  and  the  people 
employed  there  or  elsewhere,  if  they  are 
men,  ore  employes,  and  not  employia :  unless 
they  are  unsexed. 

•   "TD.1>ny."  Nn.  3!,  vol.  ii.  p.  f  J. 
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ADAirS  SIB. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OP  TO-DAT. 

Mr.  Hale,  —  In  one  of  the  nambers  of 
your  first  volume,*  jou  quoted  some  lines 
from  an  old  song,  in  whicn  an  argument  for 
the  proper  sphere  of  woman  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  of  her  creation  from  a  rib  taken 
out  of  man^s  side.  I  have  found  the  whole 
of  the  ballad  in  a  collection  printed  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  enclose  it  to  you,  think- 
ing it  rather  curious.    It  is  called 

THE  PRAISE  OF  WOMEN. 

Both  sexes  give  ear  to  my  fancy. 
While  the  praise  of  a  woman  I  sing; 

CJonfined  not  to  Polly  nor  Nanoy, 
Bat  alike  from  the  beggar  to  king. 

When  Adam  at  first  was  created. 
And  lord  of  the  universe  crowned. 

His  happiness  was  not  completed. 
Because  a  help- meet  was  not  found. 

He  had  all  things  that  were  wanting. 
Which  yield  us  contentment  in  life ; 

Both  horses  and  foxes  for  hunting, 
Which  many  love  more  than  a  wife. 

A  garden,  so  planted  by  nature, 
Man  could  not  produce  in  his  life ; 

And  yet  the  all-wise  Creator 
Saw  that  he  wanted  a  wife. 

Old  Adam  was  cast  into  slumber, 

A  rib  taken  out  of  his  side ; 
And  when  he  awoke  in  a  wonder, 

He  beheld  his  most  beautiful  bride. 

With  transport  he  gas^d  upon  her,  — 
His  happiness  now  was  complete  : 

He  praised  the  all-bountiful  Donor, 
Who  thus  had  provided  a  mate. 

She  W1U  not  taken  out  of  his  head. 
To  rule  and  triumph  over  man; 

Nor  was  she  taken  out  of  his  heel, 
To  bo  ruled  and  trampled  upon. 

But  she  was  taken  out  of  his  side. 

His  equal  companion  to  be ; 
And  thus  they  boUi  were  united. 

And  man  is  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Then  let  not  the  fair  be  despised 
By  man,  for  she's  part  of  himself; 

Since  woman  by  Adam  was  prised. 
More  than  the  whole  world  full  of  wealth. 

For  man  without  woman  's  a  beggar. 
Although  the  whole  world  he  possessed; 

And  the  beggar  who  has  a  good  wife. 
With  more  than  this  world  he  is  blest. 

Inca. 


An  extract  from  a  pleasant  little  story, 
called  *»  The  Cloud  with  the  Silver  Lining,'* 
by  Miss  Planch^,  shortly  to  be  published 
here  by  Messrs.  James  Mcnroe  &  Co.,  with 
other  matter  already  in  type,  is  unavoidably 
omitted  this  week  for  want  of  room. 

•  Page  140. 


THEATRICALS  AHD  MUSIC 

Miss  Julia  Bennett  has  concluded  the 
fifth  week  of  her  engagement  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  with  unabated  success. 

Miss  Kimberly  has  appeared  as  Rosalind, 
Juliet,  Pauline,  and  in  other  standard  cha- 
racters, at  the  Howard  Athenasum.  Her 
style  of  acting  is  said  to  hove  much  im- 
proved. 

Mile.  Caroline  Lehmann,  from  the  grand 
opera  in  Copenhagen,  announces  her  first 
grand  concert  in  Boston  for  this  evening, 
at  the  Melodeon.  She  comes  very  highly 
recommended,  and  we  doubt  pot  will  be 
warmly  welcomed.  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins 
writes  to  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  of 
July  31,  with  regard  to  her :  — 

**  Her  whole  appearance  is  prepossessing, 
and  her  manners  graceful  and  pleasing, 
She  is,  besides  this,  very  obliging,  and  sang 
to  us  the  whole  evening,  in  many  kinds  of 
music,  showing  the  varied  range  of  her  '  re- 
pertoire . '  We  had  the  grand  Scena ,  Prayer, 
and  Aria  from  the  Freyschutz,  given  with 
fine  power  and  sentiment;  and  in  many 
songs  of  Lindblad  and  Mendelssohn,  MdUe. 
Lehmann  showed  us  that  her  feeling  and 
rendering  of  the  graceful  and  pathetic  in 
music  were  equal  to  her  appreciation  of  the 
sublime  and  terrible.  Her  voice  is  a  mezso 
soprano  of  great  compass,  very  true  in  in- 
tonation, and  chamung  in  quality.  Of 
course,  in  a  small  room  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  of  the  effect  she  might  produce  in  the 
opera  house  and  concert  room,  but  one  can 
be  sure  of  the  presence  of  fine  artistical 
qualities,  leaving  a  lasting  impression  on 
all  those  who  like  ourselves  may  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mdlle.  Leh- 
mann.'^ 

Mile.  Camille  Urso  created  a  most  favor- 
able first  impression,  at  a  private  concert  at 
Mr.  Chickering^s  saloqp,  on  Wednesday 
evening.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  a  violin,  in 
the  hands  of  a  little  girl,  producing  elabo- 
rate music  with  apparent  ease. 

Allusion  is  maae,  in  another  part  of  this 
week's  paper,  to  Madame  Sontag's  first 
concert  in  New  York.  She  has  since  given 
five  more,  on  alternate  nights,  her  last  in 
that  city  being  announced  for  next  Mon- 
day evening.  The  concerts  have  been 
attended  with  the  same  eminent  success 
which  characterized  the  first.  Madame 
Son  tag  proceeds,  we  believe,  south;  but  we 
trust  that  Boston  will  have  a  chance  to 
hear  her,  on  the  completion  of  the  New 
Musical  Hall. 

Madame  Alboni's  postponed  concert  took 
place,  as  announced,  on  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing, in  New  York ;  and  she  has  aeoided 
to  give  two  more  in  that  city. 
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CoM^,  lei  tn  pnfise  —  oh  !  teaeh  me  how  to  praiae — 
The  glory  of  the  sea,  the  happy  shore, 
The  oonsoions  pageant  of  the  autumn  days; 
The  same  sweet  idvl,  measured  o'er  and  o'er. 
Of  blooming  morning,  and  of  sunset  rays 
Beheld  by  harTest-moon  of  steady  gaze. 

Hills  wear  a  tender  blue  in  air  so  sweet. 

And  all  things  please :  breath  for  ourseWes,  aa 

meet. 
Perfect  and  just,  as  ice  to  whistling  feet 
Of  skaters,  shod  for  Danau's  wintry  floor; 
Freedom  for  wings  that  know  their  time  to  soar; 
Deep-rockb&g  seas  for  rapid  fins  that  cheat 
With  flight  and  fear  the  angler's  patient  hand. 
So  do  our  souls  approve  that  gracious  land.         K. 

SEE  KAFLES,  AHD  THEN  DIE, 

**  Yedi  Napoli,  e  poi  moori,"  is  a  phrase 
that  not  a  lew  sel^satisfied  and  patriotic 
Neapolitans  have  made  use  of,  to  express 
their  love  for  their  city,  and  their  con- 
viction of  the  superior  attraction  which  it 
has  for  straneers,  over  all  other  celebrated 
Earopean  capitals.  The  expression  is  some- 
what eeotisticftl ;  but,  as  I  narrowly  escaped 
the  sad  catastrophe  alluded  to,  from  the 
effects  of  the  sirocco  upon  my  unacclimated 
system,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  its  application  to  American  per- 
ambulators in  particular. 

Sight-seeine  appears  to  be  the  customary 
occupation  of  nearly  all  the  strangers  one 
meets  at  any  hotel  in  the  city ;  and  as  for 
the  party  oi  tourists  with  which  I  visited 
Naples,  our  time  was  fully  occupied  in 
pursuing  the  usual  routine  of  inspBCtion ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  days,  although 
Italian  days  extend  far  into  night,  were  not 
suflSciently  long  to  enable  us  to  accomplish 
all  which  our  arrangements  for  the  day  in- 
cluded. 

Sunday  was,  by  chance,  the  first  day  we 
spent  in  Naples,  having  arrived  direct  from 
Kome  by  vetturino,  a  mode  of  conveyance 
which  does  not  allow  of  accurate  calculation 
as  to  the  time  of  arrival  at  any  given  des- 
tination, idthoueh  the  worthy  oonduttore 
may  have  bound  nimself  by  a  lengthy  docu- 
ment, signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  Rome, 
to  arrive  *'  Primo  giomo,  a  Velettri ;  2d 
giomo,  a  Terracina;  3d,  a  Santa  Agata; 
and,  4th,  a  Napoli ; "  and  also,  |'  II  proprie- 
tario  promette  e  si  obbliga  di  servire  la 
respectiva  famiglia  nel  viaggio,  in  considera- 
tion  of  sundry  scudi  Romarie  di  Argento," 
not  omitting  the  customary  '*  Buonamano," 
or  drink-money.  However,  the  journey  by 
land  firom  Rome  to  Naples  is  a  delightful 
one,  and  none  the  less  attractive  for  the 
snail-like  speed  of  the  vetturino,  which 
enables  one  to  see  many  things  of  interest. 
The  long  lines  of  ancient  aqueducts,  stretch- 
ing far  away  over  the  luxuriant  plain, — 
the  Pontine  marshes,  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Romans,  —  ruined  temples  and 


walls,  and  modem  palaces, — have  suflSciefit 
interest  to  relieye  the  monotony  of  the 
journey  which  would  otherwise  oe  unen- 
durable to  one  accustomed  to  railroad-speed, 
comfortable  hotels,  and  modem  luxuries  and 
conveniences,  not  to  be  enjoyed  here. 

From  the  balcony  of  my  room  at  the 
**  Hotel    dil    Universe,"   over    the  green 
foliage  of  the  ''  Villa  Reale,"  which,  with 
its  groves  and  statues,  adorns  that  side  of 
the  Chiaja  next  the  bay,   I  had  my  first 
view  of  Vesuvius,  across  the  blue  water, 
dotted  with  white  lateen  sails.     It  rose 
majestically  from  the  edge  of  the  sea,  which 
portion  of  the  landscape  is  not  so  **  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue  "  as  the  represen- 
tations of  it  in  Italian  pictures  would  sug- 
gest to  a  foreigner,   nor  does  the  smoke 
pour  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain  in 
such  inky  yolumes.     I  saw  nothing  but  a 
thin  blue  cloud  resting  on  its  summit.     It 
is  an  enchanting  sight  this  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  improves  upon  acquaintance  wonder- 
fully ;  but  the  universal  praise  of  travellers 
will  not  be  strengthened  oy  my  impressions. 
Sunday  in  Naples  can  be  compared  to  no 
holyday  we  have  at  home,  but  more  resem- 
bles to  me  a  combination  of  Christmas  and 
fourth  of  July,  excepting  always  the  de- 
tonating expression  of  patriotic  rejoicings. 
The  streets  and  churches  are  crowded,  and 
a  mania  for  racing  up  and  down  the  quays 
takes  possession  of  all  drivers  of  all  sorts 
of  vehicles,  who  show  little  mercy  to  their 
sorry  nags,  and  evidently  refuse  no  passen- 
gers who  can  accommodate  themselves,  by 
clinging  on  behind,  or  sitting  on  the  shafts, 
or  in  a  basket  slung  between  the  wheels. 
The  inhabitants  seem  to  live  in  the  streets ; 
and,  certainly,    the    household    duties  of 
washing,  coolung,  and  eating,  are  performed 
in  public  by  apparently  the  majontjr  of  the 
lower  classes.     The  day  closes  with  the 
theatres,  balls,  &c, ;  but  I  do  not  purpose 
to   tax  your  patience  with  a  disquisition 
upon  the  habits  or  customs  of  modem  Italy, 
but  simply  to  describe  to  you  a  day  passed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  among  the  crum- 
bling remains  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
ancient  times. 

We  had  planned  an  excursion  to  BaisB, 
Puteoli,  and  other  interesting  spots  in  the 
vicinity,  as  a  commencement  of^a  week  to 
be  devoted  to  the  attractions  in  and  about 
Naples.  For  the  convenience  of  the  party, 
we  procured  a  carria^  and  horses  for  four 
persons  for  a  few  &js ;  the  contract,  as 
usual,  being  duly  drawn  up  in  vrriting,  and 
si^ed.  Having  first  joined  a  party  of 
friends  bent  upon  the  same  excursion,  and 
supplied  ourselves  with  a  cheap  cargo  of 
delicious  oranges  for  a  "  carline  '*  from  a 
street  vender,  we  were  soon  rattling  away 
oyer  the  solid  lava  pavement  which  skirts 
the  bay  from   Vesuvius  to    the   Cumse;in 
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Grotto.  This  grotto,  through  which  our 
way  lies,  is  quite  a  romantic  variety  upon  a 
public  highway.  It  is  a  tunnel  excavated 
m  solid  rock,  one  third  of  a  mile  long,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  wide  enough 
for  two  carriages  to  pass.  Its  origin  is 
unknown  ;  though,  probably,  the  Cumaoans 
and  Neapolitans  saw  the  propriety  of  con- 
necting their  towns  by  this  means,  thereby 
avoiding  the  labor  of  mounting  the  steep 
hill  through  which  it  passes.  The  ruins  of 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  are  in  sight  on  the  slope 
directly  over  the  arch  towards  Naples. 
He  died  at  Brundusium;  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  this  romantic  spot,  which 
commands  an  extended  view  ot  the  bay, 
and  his  favorite  city.  Emerging  from  the 
grotto,  wherein  we  encountered  a  herd  of 
cattle,  upon  the  side  of  Cumse,  a  succession 
of  beautiful  views  rivet  the  admiring  gaze 
of  a  novice,  as  he  winds  along  the  rocky 
shore.  The  island  of  Nisida  is  conspicuous 
beyond  Pausilippo,  on  which  are  the  prisons 
for  political  offenders :  they  are  crowded 
now  with  unfortunate  men  who  have  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  royal  Bomba. 
We  soon  reached  the  insignificant  town  of 
Puzzoli,  a  corruption  of  '*  Puteoli,"  the 
place  where  St.  Paul  landed  on  his  journey 
to  Rome,  over  the  Appian  Way.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  is  the  attraction 
here.  It  was  discovei^  in  1750,  having 
been  covered  by  an  eruption  from  the  now- 
silent  volcano  of  Solfaterra.  The  marble 
floor  is  now  knee-deep  in  sea-water ;  and 
the  ruins  of  carved  pillars  and  marble  baths 
are  all  that  give  token  of  its  former  grandeur. 
Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Baiss,  our 
guide  pointed  to  a  conical,  steep  hill,  as 
the  **  Monte  Nuovo."  This  was  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  action  in  thirty-six  hours, 
during  an  eruption  of  Solfaterra ;  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
real  estate  in  volcanic  regions. 

At  a  distance  is  **  Monte  Gauro,"  on  the 
very  summit  of  which  is  a  convent  of 
Franciscans,  who  are  said  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life  up  there,  in  a  quiet  way. 
Quite  undisturbed.  From  here,  by  a  road 
lined  with  luxuriant  groves  of  obves  and 
fig-trees,  festooned  with  vines,  we  arrive 
at  a  lofty,  ancient  gate-way,  leading  to 
Cum83 :  it  spans  the  road  where  it  passes 
between  precipitous  banks,  from  the  top  of 
which,  having  ascended  throuj^h  a  vineyard, 
&  fine  view  is  had  of  the  old  site  of  Cumae. 
The  tower  marking  the  tomb  of  Scipio 
Africanus  is  conspicuous  upon  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  A  portion  of  the  Appian  Way  is 
still  visible  here,  paved  with  large  round 
stones,  which  must  have  seriously  jolted 
the  grave  and  haughty  Roman  senators  in 
their  lumbering  chariots,  were  they  un- 
fortunately unprovided  with  patent  ecliptic 
springs.      Near  by  is    Lake  Fusaro,   the 


Acheron  of  the  andents:  at  present  the 
king  frequents  it  to  shoot  ducxs  and  hunt 
wild  boars  in  the  neighboring  forests.  A 
pretty  hunting-lodge,  erected  by  him,  stands 
upon  the  shore.  A  portion  of  the  lake  is 
used  as  an  oyster-bed  ;  and  the  detestable 
coppery  flavor  which  these  bivalves  have, 
—  at  least  those  I  tasted,  —  may  be  attri- 
butable to  the  properties  that  the  waters 
of  Acheron  were  supposed  to  con  tun.  At 
the  Queen's  Royal  Hotel,  a  mean  place  by 
the  roadside,  we  stopped,  and  partook  of  a 
bottle  of  real  old  Falemian.  Alas!  how 
degenerated  by  time  is  this  favorite  beverage 
of  our  classical  Roman  epicures.  Theirs 
were  depraved  appetites,  or  the  execrable 
compound  which  now  bears  that  celebrated 
name  is  a  downright  imposition  upon  the 
travelling  public,  and  a  base  libel  upon  the 
taste  of  Horace. 

The  position  which  the  andent  town  of 
Baiae  occupied  must  have  made  it  an 
attractive  spot  to  the  luxurious  Romans. 
Here  they  erected  costly  temples,  baths, 
and  residences ;  but  over  the  site  of  ancient 
Baise,  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  roll.  The  temple  of  Venus  is  con- 
spicuous amongst  many  crumbling  ruins  : 
it  is  a  circular  building,  unroofed,  and  built 
of  brick,  covered  with  stucco.  Leaving 
Baiffi  by  a  winding  road  along  the  rocky 
shore,  we  pass  the  **  Mare  morto,"  which 
was  the  dreaded  Styx.  Charon  had  his 
ferrjr  here,  and  conveyed  such  as  paid  the 
ferriage  over  to  the  Elysian  Fields,  which 
are  still  pointed  out.  They  do  not  now 
correspond  with  classical  ideas  derived  from 
the  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  Latin  poets. 
A  short  distance  further  on  is  Cape  Aiise- 
num,  and  the  harbor  whence  Pliny  sailed 
on  his  expedition  to  Pompeii,  after  its 
destruction  Dy  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius.  This 
point  we  reached  in  about  six  hours  fix)m 
Naples;  and,  having  already  consumed  a 
large  portion  of  the  day,  it  was  with  some 
reluctance  that  we  decided  to  return  on  a 
difierent  route,  by  which  we  could  visit  the 
now  extinct  crater  of  Sol&terra,  and  an 
ancient  amphitheatre.  Near  the  harbor  is 
the  **  Piscina  mirabile,"  a  vast  under- 
ground apartment,  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained water  for  the  use  of  the  fleet.  It  is 
in  an  almost  perfect  condition,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  forty-eight  gigantic 
stone  pillars,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
dimensions  of  this  wonderful  reservoir  are, 
length,  225  feet;  breadth,  75  feet;  height, 
30  feet.  The  walls  are  encrusted  with  an 
adamantine  coating,  which  is  used  for 
carving  small  objects  of  ornament.  As  we 
returned,  we  stopped  beneath  a  rocky  clifif, 
between  which  and  the  sea  is  the  road,  and 
clambered  up  to  a  cavernous  entrance, 
called  the  Baths  of  Nero.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  attendant,  having  divested  our- 
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selves  of  a  portion  of  clothing,  we  com- 
menced an  inspection  of  the  interior.  It 
contains  a  boiling  spring ;  and  the  hot  vapor 
poured  out  of  the  narrow  passaee  by  which 
we  entered,  following  the  guide  in  single 
file.  This  feat  requires  some  courage  and 
perseverance,  the  hot  steam  and  the  smoke 
of  torches  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
breathe ;  but,  by  crawling  near  the  bottom 
of  the  passage,  a  little  pure  atmosphere  is 
found.  The  leaders  of  the  file  haa  barely 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  bubbling  spring,  when, 
overpowered  by  the  scalding  vapors,  a 
general  stampede  took  place,  and  we  reached 
the  open  airarippine  with  condensed  steam  : 
the  guide  soon  followed  with  a  bucket, 
having  dipped  some  water  from  the  spring, 
in  which  some  eggs  were  soon  boiled  to 
perfection. 

The  next  in  order  of  adventures  was  the 
entrance  through  a  broad  archway  excavated 
in  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Avemus,  to  tne  famous  bath  of  the 
Sybil :  this  passage  passes  through  the  hill 
to  CumsB,  but  is  now  choked  up  by  some 
volcanic  action.  About  four  hundred  feet 
from  the  entrance,  tlie  torches  of  a  group  of 
ill-looking  banditti  discovered  a  narrow  side- 
passage,  which  these  wretches  made  it  under- 
stood we  were  to  enter ;  and  quite  a  severe 
contest  of  words  ensued  amongst  them  as  to 
which  should  take  possession  of  our  persons, 
as  a  guide  into  this  tearful  descent.  The  only 
resource  was  to  submit  to  their  directions, 
if  we  would  gratify  our  curiosity  ;  and  into 
the  narrow  cut  we  went,  each  with  a  guide 
before  him.  After  several  rods  of  stumbling 
descent,  my  guide  stopped  suddenly,  ele- 
vated his  playing  torch,  and,  stooping,  bade 
me  mount  upon  nis  shoulders ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded cautiously,  till  by  the  sound  I  knew 
be  was  wading  in  water  nearly  to  the 
middle.  I  was  soon  deposited  on  a  stone 
bath,  where  my  friends  soon  congregated; 
and  the  torches  disclosed  to  our  wondering 
gaze  a  lofty  vaulted  cavern  of  reguhur  form, 
evidently  made  by  human  hands,  here  in  the 
heart  of  a  mountain.  The  wild  appearance 
of  the  guides,  the  flaming  torches,  and  the 
strange  position  we  were  in,  was  sufficiently 
romantic  to  be  disagreeable ;  and  the  oracles 
of  the  sybil  would  have  had  great  e£fect, 
could  she  have  delivered  them  to  us  in 
person.  Not  being  at  home,  however,  it 
was  sufficient  to  have  invaded  the  sanctity 
of  her  bath  ;  and  we  surrendered  ourselves 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  men,  and 
reached  daylight  a^n  with  pleasure ;  only 
regretting  the  injurious  efiect  of  sooty 
torches  upon  white  felt  hats,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  faces  like  chimney- 
sweeps, were  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  the  ladies,  who  did  not  enter.  I  had  re- 
source to  the  waters  of  Lake  Avemus  and  a 
pocket  handkerchief. 


Returning  to  Puzzoli,  we  engaged  an  old 

fuide,  named  Peter  Rocco,  and  some  don- 
eys,  for  the  ascent  of  Solfa terra  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre, which  we  reached  first.  It  was 
filled  by  an  eruption,  and  has  been  exca- 
vated about  ten  years,  and  part  within  three 
months.  It  is  in  fine  preservation,  built 
entirely  of  brick ^  and  supported  in  some 
parts  by  immense  stone  columns.  It  seems 
as  large  and  more  complicated  in  construc- 
tion tnan  that  at  Nismes.  Beneath  the 
arena  are  arches  and  pillars,  which  support 
it,  having  square  holes  in  the  upper  noor 
leading  to  the  dens  of  the.  wild  beasts. 
Farther  up  is  Solfaterra.  The  bottom  of  the 
crater  is  nearly  level :  on  one  side  very  hot 
steam  rushes  out,  and  deposits  sulphur  and 
alum.  I  to(ik  some  specimens  rather  too 
hot  for  the  pocket.  A  stone  dropped  upon 
the  ground  gives  a  hollow  reverberation, 
which  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  porous  na- 
ture of  its  composition.  I  reached  Naples  at 
seven  o'clock,  heartily  tired  with  the  first  day 
at  a  Roman  watering-place.     Yours, 

IssiMus. 
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Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed,  io  Fields  have  in 
press  "  Village  Life  in  Effjrpt,  with  Sketches 
of  the  Said,"  by  Bayle  St.  John,  author  of 
"Two  Years'  Residence  in  a  Levantine 
Family,"  and  other  travels  in  the  £ast.  It 
will  form  two  volumes  of  about  two  hundred 
pages  each  of  the  size  and  style  of  their 
favorite  editions  of  other  works.  It  will  be 
welcomed,  as  presenting  a  difierent  picture 
of  Egypt  from  that  usually  painted  by  travel- 
lers in  that  country.  It  shows  a  close  observa- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  lower  cIhss  of  people  in 
Egypt,  and  is  enlivened  with  Eastern  stories 
and  anecdotes.  We  extract,  in  advance, 
fi^m  the  pages  of  this  book  a  description  of 
a  passage  up  the  Nile,  above  Cairo :  — 

**  As  we  had  to  wait  for  an  addition  to  our 
party  from  Alexandria,  we  resolved  to  spend 
the  time  in  an  excursion  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  districts.  Leaving  Tebbaneh, 
therefore,  we  moved  on  to  Old  Cairo  as  a 
first  stage ;  and  next  day,  with  a  fine  breeze, 
started  for  Bedresliein.  We  were  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  as  were  the  crew,  who  thrum- 
med the  darabukah ,  and  clapped  their  hands 
as  we  dashed  up  against  the  current.  A 
breeze  to  them  is  comparative  idleness  ;  and 
idleness  is  joy  to  them,  as  to  others.  The 
scene  is,  perhaps,  even  more  splendid  than 
that  to  tne  north  of  Cairo ;  for  the  rocks, 
pierced  with  Cyclopean  caverns  and  quarries, 
that  may  be  mistaken  for  valleys,  begin  soon 
to  approach  the  river.  Mighty  associations 
again  intrude  themselves ;  but  I  shall  say 
nothing  here  of  Babylon  or  Fostat,  nor  of 
the  sumrings  of  the  Pyramid-building  fel- 
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labs  of  old  times,  nor  of  the  nation  tliat  fled 
from  its  task-masters  along  that  broad  road, 
once  shaded  by  trees  that  are  now  turned 
intf)  stone. 

**  There  is  a  lovely  bit  of  scenery,  as  art- 
ists say  in  their  unpicturcsaue  cant,  just 
above  the  ferry  of  'Jx)ura.  The  glittering 
white  houses  of  the  village  are  em^dded  in 
masses  of  green,  that  stand  out  boldly  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  sliced  into  precipices 
by  the  hand  of  man.  As  we  advanced, 
the  river  seemed  endeavoring  to  display  at 
once  all  the  variety  of  which  it  was  capable, 
here  expanding  into  reaches,  there  breaking 
into  shiny  creeks,  anon  sparkling  along  the 
shallow  slopes  of  some  golden  sand-bank,  or 

? gurgling  round  the  steep  banks  of  a  grass- 
ringed  island.  The  oreeze  freshed  to  a 
gale  before  we  reached  our  mooring  ground, 
and  the  current  seemed  to  roll  back  in 
foaming  waves  towards  the  south. 

*'  The  village  of  Bedreshein  is  situated  at 
some  distance  inland,  and  is  concealed  from 
view  by  a  dense  grove  of  palm-trees.  The 
river  is  bordered  by  a  small  plain  of  fields, 
not  divided,  of  course,  by  hedges.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  neighborhood  of 
an  inhabited  place,  except  the  line  of  boats 
along  the  shore,  either  loaded  with  grain  or 
cotton,  or  empty,  and  on  their  return  to 
the  upper  country,  or  else  belonging  to  the 
district.  The  crews  were,  in  general,  dis- 
persed over  the  country  by  day,  except  a 
few  who  remained  to  watch ;  but  at  nisht 
they  collected  on  the  bank,  and,  squatting 
down  in  circles,  conversed  on  edifying  sub- 
jects by  the  light  of  a  cheerful  fire.  The 
fuel  is  collected  from  the  neighboring  fields 
and  woods,  and  no  one  objects  to  the  appro- 
priation within  reasonable  limits.  I  re- 
member, however,  once  that  an  unconsci- 
entious boatman  began  to  carry  off  the 
remains  of  a  broken  shadoof,  ana  was  con- 
demned by  public  opinion,  both  ashore  and 
afloat. 

'*  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  difference  in 
manners  and  deportment  that  exists  be- 
tween what  are  called  the  lower  classes  in 
our  own  country,  and  those  occupying  the 
same  position  in  Egypt.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  the  Englishman,  however 
fine  may  be  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  how- 
ever vigorous  his  intellect,  seems  to  affect 
not  only  a  rough  and  repulsive  exterior,  but 
even  a  degrading  coarseness  and  poverty  of 
language.  Uis  conversation,  when  it  is  not 
mere  ribaldry,  too  often  the  case,  moves 
within  the  smallest  possible  circle ;  and 
even  when  he  ventures  at  rare  intervals  to 
touch  on  elevated  topics,  which  really  inte- 
rest him,  he  jerks  out  his  ideas  in  imperfect 
allusions,  expressed  in  deplorably  colloquial 
language,  as  if  he  meant  to  apologize  for  the 
respectability  of  his  sentiments  by  the  vul- 
garity of  his  words.     Instances  of  this  will 


crowd  upon  every  memory ;  but,  as  I  am  on 
the  subject  of  sailors,  I  will  mention,  that, 
being  one  evening  on  the  fortifications  of 
Alexandria,  I  paused  to  admire  the  wonder- 
derful  appearance  of  the  sun  going  down  in 
a  sheet  ot  vapor  red  as  blood.  One  of  two 
tars  who  were  walking  by  was  struck  by  the 
same  appearance,  and  stopped  a  moment 
likewise.  *  I  say.  Jack,'  he  at  lengtli  ex- 
claimed, *  isn't  that  a  bloody  fine  sunset  1 ' 
and  went  away  laughing,  partly  at  his  own 
wit,  and  partly,  it  seemed,  as  if  ashamed  of 
having  been  entrapped  into  enthusiasm. 

**  The  Arab  sailor,  who  by  most  writers  is 
abused  and  caricatured,  is  a  totally  diffi^rent 
kind  of  personage.  He  is  not  a  gentleman 
or  a  hero,  but  neither  is  he  a  blackguard 
nor  a  savage ;  and  he  has  other  objects  in 
life  than  cheating  travellers,  or  being  pa- 
tronized by  them.  It  is  true  that  when 
excited,  or  during  the  performance  of  some 
difficult  manoeuvre,  he  shouts  and  makes  a 
great  noise ;  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  is  a  sign  of  indiscipline, 
and  denotes  confusion  or  awkwaroness. 
The  words  uttered  form,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  phrases  of  mutual  encouragement 
or  pious  ejaculations,  uttered  not  at  ran- 
dom, but  in  measure ;  and  tend  to  promote 
unity  of  exertion 

**  Next  day  alter  our  arrival  at  Bedre- 
shein, we  went  to  Sakkarah,  and  lunched 
under  the  shade  of  the  pyramid.  Nothing 
occurred  worth  noticing.  We  were  on  the 
look-out  for  sport,  but  found  none.  White 
flocks  of  paddy-birds  now  and  then  drifted 
along  the  green  surface  of  the  plain ;  and 
then,  settling  down,  melted  out  of  sight, 
like  huge  flakes  of  snow  dropping  into  the 
sea.  A  few  great  herons  stood  l^e  solemn 
sentinels,  at  long  intervals,  on  the  embank- 
ment, but  flew  away  at  our  approach  ;  and, 
making  a  wide  circuit,  returned  to  their 
favorite  spot.  Crows  were,  as  usual,  abun- 
dant :  and  we  saw  a  desperate  fight  between 
one  of  theu^  and  a  fierce  hawk,  who,  at 
length,  got  his  prey  down,  whilst  the 
cawing  race  closed  m,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  a  rescue. 

*'  The  following  morning  I  went  to  visit 
my  old  friend,  Abul-l-Hon,  the  Father  of 
Terror,  who  still  lies,  nose  down,  in  the 
hollow  at  Mitraheny,  as  he  has  lain  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  a  wetty  long 
walk,  first  through  the  grove  to  Bedreshein, 
and  then  along  the  winding  gisr  to  the 
great  grove  of  Mitraheny.  The  place  is  a 
beautiiul  one.  A  small  lake  in  the  co^er 
time  of  the  year,  before  the  thirsty  sun 
comes  and  dnnks  up  every  scrs^  of  mpis- 
ture,  except  the  river,  spreads  in  the  centre 
of  the  grove,  dotted  with  little  islands,  that 
multiply  as  the  season  advances.  A  close 
.greensward,  from  which  thousands  of  palms 
spring  at  regular  intervals,  creeps  down  on 
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all  sides  after  the  receding  water,  which 
leaves  no  steep  bank,  but  an  almost  im< 
perceptible  slope.  The  eye  at  once  recos- 
nizes  a  mere  winter-lake ;  and  gazes  with 
little  curiosity  at  that  shining  mirror, 
which  has  no  myst^ious  depths,  no  £Eur- 
down  recesses,  burying  the  secrets  of  the 
past.  Year  by  year  the  basin  is  uncovered 
to  the  burning  embraces  of  the  sun  ;  and, 
having  worn  a  green  garment  for  a  few 
weeks,  soon  becomes  a  mere  parched  ex- 
panse of  dust.       ' 

^  '*  Meanwhile,  immense  numbers  of  aqua- 
tic birds  make  it  their  resort.  About  sun- 
rise it  is  perfectly  covered  with  wild  ducks, 
which  come  back  regularly  at  evening  after 
dark.  Herons  dot  its  shores  all  day,  ad- 
niirinz,  it  seems,  their  ungainly  forms,  which 
it  reflects;  and  a  variety  of  little  birds, 
peculiar  to  the' country,  flutter,  with  danc- 
ing flight,  about  its  archipelago  of  sedgy 
islands.  A  few  ducks  lingered  in  a  litSe 
creek,  but  I  could  not  get  within  shot. 

'*  The  statue  lies  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake.  During  many  years, 
it  was  under  the  protection  of  an  old  dame, 
who  entirely  devoted  herself  to  its  custody. 
Formerly,  various  consuls  gave  her  a  little 
pension ;  but  this  gratuity  was  at  length 
withdrawn,  and  she  subsisted  on  the  volun- 
tary gifts  of  travellers,  always  believing, 
however,  that  the  English  nation  would  at 
length  hear  of  the  care  she  took  of  their 
property,  and  reward  her  by  a  pension 
of  five  pounds  a  year.  Such  was  the  ex- 
tent of  her  ambition.  In  this  hope  she 
lived  and  died.  I  found  her  son  occupying 
the  same  post,  and  indulging  in  the  same 
expectations.  He  had  inherited  her  little 
house  and  some  sheep,  and  professed  to  do 
nothing  but  watch  over  the  comfort  of  the 
petriGed  king  in  the  hole.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, he  works  in  seasons  when  travellers 
are  not.  Possibly  he  alone  ever  sees  the 
statue  perfectly  uncovered ;  for,  very  late 
in  the  year,  the  nose  is  partly  buned  in 
water.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  only  the 
back  was  visible.  It  would  be  good,  in- 
stead of  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
carrying  an  ugly  oMisk  to  En^and,  to 
devote  a  little  to  raising  this  extraordinary 
•tatue  on  its  old  base  ;  otherwise,  some  fine 
day,  we  shall  hear  of  its  being  broken  up 
to  be  burnt  for  lime. 

*'  Having  rendered  the  protector  of  Abu- 
1-H6n  quite  happy  with  a  couple  of  piastres, 
I  returned  to  tne  boat.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Egypt. 
Nowhere  are  to  be  seen  fatter  pUuns  or 
vaster  palm-groves.  Towards  the  desert, 
as  usual,  the  land  is  lower,  and  the  canals 
fuller  of  water,  than  near  the  river,  where, 
even  in  the  end  of  November,  the  ground  is 
dry,  and  inclined  to  be  dusty.  Here  and 
there,  deep  excavations,  shaded  sometimes 


by  a  few  mimosas,  the  resort  of  a  family  of 
doves,  contain  a  pool  of  water.  The  palm- 
groves  are  inhabited  only  by  crows,  and 
hawks,  and  owls. 

"  Under  some  sycamores  on  the  way  to 
Bedreshein,  there  was  a  small  manufactory 
of  indigo  in  the  open  air.  The  dye  was 
drying  in  little  hollows  scooped  in  the 
ground.  A  few  blue-men  were  always 
lingering  about.  This  branch  of  industry 
is  pursued  in  the  same  small  way  all  over 
E^rpt ;  but  the  article  produced  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  foreign  indigo,  of  which  above 
a  thousand  tons  are  annually  imported  by 
^^avof  Alexandria.  AH  the  blue  gowns 
and  mantles  of  both  men  and  women  are 
manu&ctured  and  dyed  in  the  country; 
and  the  trade  of  dyer,  though  not  perhaps 
very  lucrative,  is  followed  by  an  immense 
number  of  persons. 

'*  The  dyers,  like  the  members  of  most 
other  trades,  form  a  kind  of  corporation, 
both  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  have  a 
Sheikh  of  their  own.  They  are  generally 
remarkable  for  their  laxity  as  Muslims,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  regularity  with 
which,  at  stated  periods  of  the  year, — 
regulated,  not  by  their  own,  but  by  the 
Coptic  calendar,  —  they  follow  certain  prac- 
tices and  customs  that  seem  to  have  a  very 
ancient  origin.  Principal  among. these  is 
the  Shem-en-Nesim,  or  going  out  to  smell 
the  breeze  of  spring  on  the  nrst  day  of  the 
ELhamsin,  about  Easter  time.  On  this  day, 
the  roads  are  all  covered  with  sallow  men, 
steeped  to  the  eyes  in  dye,  trudging  country- 
ward  to  perform  this  operation  as  a  matter 
of  duty.  Many  £^3rptians  substitute  or 
add  the  smelling  ofa  freshly-cut  onion  on 
getting  up ;  but  all  the  dyers  seem  to  go 
out  into  the  country,  whether  the  weather 
be  fine  or  not,  —  whether  the  air  has  been 
cooled  by  a  passing  shower,  or  is  scorched 
by  a  blast  of  south-east  wind.  If  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  object,  they  pretend  it  is 
entirely  for  the  sake  of  health  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  some  pagan  superstition  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  custom.  That  of  eating 
painted  eggs  about  the  same  period,  espe- 
cially in  the  country  parts,  has  evidently 
been  at  least  transmitted  by  the  Copts. 
On  the  morrow  of  Good  Friday,  —  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  —  the  men,  imitating 
their  wives,  surround  their  eyes  with  a  lar^ 
circle  of  kohl,  and  stain  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  with  henna ;  and  I  have  seen  lads, 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  mimicking  the 
walk  of  women  on  that  day.  But  I  never 
met  any  one  who  could,  in  the  least,  ex- 
plain these  absurd  customs,  which  are 
probably  derived  from  very  ancient  times. 

''  Near  midsummer,  it  is  said,  a  drop  of 
dew,  of  marvellous  power,  is  elaborated  in 
the  remotest  regions  of  the  heavens,  and 
fidls  down  always  on  the  same  night, — 
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thence  called  the  Niglit  of  the  Drop, — 
into  the  Nile,  which  is  at  once,  as  it  were, 
impregnated,  and  brings  forth  the  annual 
inundation.  Many  believing  people  go  out 
to  watch  for  the  falling  of  this  drop ;  and 
are  often  persuaded  that  they  see  it  shoot- 
ing down  like  a  star  towards  the  river,  now 
shrunk  within  its  narrowest  limits.  On 
the  same  night,  superstitious  families  num- 
ber themselves,  and  make  a  little  represen- 
tation of  e-'ch  of  their  members  in  clay  or 
dough.  Generally,  it  is  a  mere  square  lump ; 
but  sometimes  the  he^id  and  arms  are  roughly 
indicated.  Of  course  this  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  ordinances  of  El-Islam,  ana  must  be 
the  remains  of  some  inveterate  popular  pre- 
judice, as  old  perhaps  as  the  JPharaohs. 
The  object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  ascertain 
who  will  live  and  who  will  die.  If  the 
lump  remain  smooth  and  entire,  the  omen 
is  fatal ;  but  if  it  crack,  as  it  always  does, 
a  good  old  age  is  promised.  Christian 
maidens,  who  are  very  assiduous  in  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  do  so  with  a 
very  different  object ;  and  wish  to  know 
whether  their  husbands  will  be  old  or 
young,  rich  or  poor.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  very  similar  superstitions 
may  be  found  among  the  Levantines  and 
Muslims.  Both  believe  that  there  is  some 
extraordinary  influence  in  the  air  on  the 
Night  of  the  Drop.  The  former,  however, 
perhaps  from  long  experience,  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  that  any  written  charm  will 
exterminate  bugs.  At  any  rate,  on  the 
night  of  Saratan,  instead  of  quoting  the 
•  Die !  die !  die ! '  of  the  Koran,  they  put 
a  plateful,  I  believe,  of  parsley,  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  persecuted  by  bugs,  —  not  as 
a  poiscm,  but  as  an  offering;  and  stoutly 
maintain  that  the  abominable  little  beasts 
instantly  begin  to  emigrate. 

**  In  all  countries,  men  have  an  insatiable 
desire  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  future ; 
and  believe,  with  more  or  less  fervency, 
that  certain  outciist  classes  are  endowed 
with  foresight  denied  to  the  more  respect- 
able meml^rs  of  society.  The  Muslim, 
like  the  Christian,  admits  the  claim  of  the 
gipsy  to  wisdom  about  the  future  ;  and 
though  many  native  orthodox  magicians  are 
ever  ready,  by  various  means,  to  assist  his 
curiosity,  has  more  faith  in  foreigners,  in 
Persians,  or  men  from  Fez  and  Morocco. 
On  certain  nights,  however,  he  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  call  in  any  assistance ; 
but  knows  some  mysterious  word,  handed 
down  by  tradition,  which,  if  he  repeat  a 
given  number  of  times  before  going  to  sleep, 
will  evoke  very  definite  visions  of  the  time 
to  come.  In  this  way,  Derweesh  once  fore- 
saw, he  says,  the  departure  of  his  master 
for  England  ;  and  others  have  learned  many 
interesting  circumstances. 

**  But  we  have  quitted  the  dyers,  who. 


however,  observe  most  of  these  customs 
with  peculiar  attention.  They  do  not  know , 
or  seem  unwilling  to  tell,  for  what  reason. 
The  Levantines,  who  share  with  them  the 
singular  belief  that  there  is  a  magical  power 
in  lying,  say  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  Jews,  and  absurdly  accuse  them  of 
using  Christian  blood  to  render  their  dye 
more  enduring.  These  ideas  are  in  no  wi^e 
shared  by  the  Muslims ;  but  I  once  heard 
the  following  story,  which  shows  that  they 
too  believe  the  occupation  of  dyer  to  be  fit- 
ting f«)r  a  Jew  :  — 

**  There  Wiis  once,  in  very  ancient  times,  a 
Rashidi,  or  man  from  Rosetta,  who  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  form  a  friendship  with  a 
Jew,  to  all  appearance  an  honest  and  an 
upright  man.  They  went  together  to  seek 
thoir  fortune  in  Cairo,  where  the  Rashidi 

Eetitioned  the  Sultan  to  be  allowed  to  esta- 
lish  a  bath,  and  the  Jew  to  be  allowed  to 
set  up  a  dyeing-house.     Their  prayers  were 
granted ;  and  forthwith  a  number  of  poor 
people  brought  old  clothes  and  rags  to  the 
Jew,  who  gained  with  difficulty  his  living  in 
this  humble  manner.     Meanwhile  the  Sul- 
tan took  it  into  his  head  to  visit  the  bath, 
the  first  ever  established,  and,  being  pleased, 
went  there  every  week.     At  this  the  Jew 
grew  jealous,  and  resolved  to  ruin  his  old 
uiend.     He  obtained  access  to  the  Sultan, 
and  told  him,  as  a  ^at  secret,  that  the 
Rashidi  complained  violently  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's breath  was  so  powerful  as  neariy  to 
stifle  him.     In  the  East  there  can  be  no 
greater  insult  than  this;   and  the  Sultan, 
though  he  expressed  incredulity,  was  mighti- 
ly ansry  with  the  Rashidi.     The  Jew  ascer- 
tainea  when  a  visit  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
bath,  and  took  care,  in  the  morning,  to  in- 
vite his  friend,  whom  he  wished  to  betray, 
to  eat  a  dish  of  onions  and  fish  with  him. 
The  result  was  what  he  anticipated.     When 
the  bath-keeper  came  to  rub  down  the  Sul- 
tan, he  kept  constantly  turning  away  his 
head,  lest  the  effect  of  his  vulgar  meal  might 
be  made  manifest.     His  gesture  was  misun- 
derstood, and  proved  bitterly  offensive    to 
royal  self-love.     Without  inquiry,  the  Sul- 
tan ordered  the  unfortunate  man  to  be  at 
once  thrown  into  the  river,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done.     In  Europe,  the  story  would 
almost  necessarily  end  nere;   but  in  the 
East  the  invisible  world  comes  into  play. 
The  Rashidi  is  received  by  the  King  of  the 
Fishes,  and  meets  with  divers  interesting 
adventures.     Aflerwards  the  Sultan  drops 
into  the  river  a  precious  ring,  which  a  fish 
swallows.     The  catastrophe  is  a  common 
one  in  Oriental  tales,  —  mighty  grief  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultm,  return  of  the  Rashidi 
with  tbe  lost  jewel  to  the  upper  earth,  expla- 
nation,   appointment  to   the    Wcseersnip, 
and,  finally,  the  stifling  of  the  treacherous 
Jewish  dyer  in  his  own  vats !  " 
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IX.  — MARMADUKE  WYVTL  ;  a  Historical 
Romance,  new  and  revised  edition.  By  H.  W. 
Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

X.— THE  PURITANS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND; 
an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Witch- 
craft. By  Henry  W.  Herbert.  1  vol.  12mo. 
$1.25. 

XI.  — MICHAUD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Translated  by  W.  Robson.  3  vols. 
12mo,  maps.    $3.75. 

xn.  — HISTORY  OF  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
PAINTING.  By  Arsons  Houssaye.  1  vol. 
12mo. 
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TROFESSOR  ANDERSON 

WILL  APPEAR  AT 

THE    MEI^ODEOHr 

FOR     A      PE\A/      NIOHTS      O  N  I- V, 

On  Monday,  tbe  lltli  Insi., 

AND  EVERT  ETENIXG  DURING  THE  WEEK. 

Admission  Oard,  25  cents. 

Reserved  seatSy  50  rrntf,  for  a  limited  number  only. 

Children  under  12  yeartt^  half  price  to  ail 

porta  of  the  House. 


PROFESSOR    ANDERSON, 

The  *•  Great  Wizard  of  the  North," 

Begs  most  respectfully  to  thank  the  citizens  of 
liojtton  for  the  unparalleled  patronage  with  which 
they  have  honored  him  during  his  short  sojourn  in 
their  city,  and  has  the  honor  to  announce  that  he 
will  give  an  Entire  New  Series  of  Wonders  at 
tlio  Melodeon,  where  ho  will  demonstrate,  by  his 
astounding  works. 

The  Fallacy  of  Witchcraft,  Demonology,  and 
Spirit  Rapping!. 

It  is  admitted,  by  the  most  respectable,  intelli- 
gent, and  scientific  citizens  of  B<»ton,  that  Pro- 
FEHSOR  Anderson's  Wonders  of  Natural  Magic 
have  no  parallel  in  the  U)orld  ! 


THE  MELODEON 

Has  been  fitted  up  in  the  most  gorgcons  style,  aa 

THE     MYSTIC    TEMPLE 

or   THK 

« Great  IVlzard  ot  the  HortH,*' 

In  which  he  will  appear,  for  a  decidedly  short  pc- 
riod,  EVERY  evening  (Saturday  excepted),  and 
jMirform  all  his 

*    INCOMPREHENSIBLE  WONDERS 

or 

itlagic  an5  (Experimental  pi)ilo$opl)2i, 

Jntlwling  those  of  Chemistry^  Electricity^ 
Mechanism,  and  Hydraulics, 


THE  GBEAT  BOITLE  FEAT, 

Which  hu  already  lappUed 
Upiirarda  of  10,000  Citlsena  of  BostOA, 

During  several  weeks  past,  will  eontinuo  pouring 
forth  Torrents  of 

Ram,  CrlD,  Brmn^y,  mD4  Whiskey. 

The  performance  will  commonoo  every  evening 
at  8,  concluding  at  10,  p.m. 

Doors  open  at  7,  p.m. 

^Sf  Scats  in  the  Ileserved  Circle  can  be  socnred 
during  the  day,  from  10  o'clock,  a.m.  to  6,  p.k.  at 
the  Melodeon. 

ON  SATURDAY, 

There  will  bo  a  Grand  Day  PERFonifANCE  at  8 
o'clock.     Doors  open  at  2,  p.m. 

QT  A  Grand  S<:noLA8Tic  Entertainment  will 
be  given  on  AVedncsday  Afternoon  to  the  Pupils  of 
the  Public  Schools.     Admissitm  12|  cents. 

*^*  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  is  Professor  Anderson's 
last  day  in  Boston, 


MLLE.  CAROLINE  LEHMANN, 

J'rom  f^e  CiranU  €^prn  fit  Coftnf)SLgtn, 

Has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  that  she  will  give  a 

GRAND      CONCERT 

AT  THE  MEIX)DEON, 

This  Saturday  evening,  Oct,  9,  assisted  by  a  Grand 
Orchestra,  selected  from  the  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintbitb  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  August  Frier. 

Mr.  Thorup  will  preside  at  the  IMano. 

Tickets  for  the  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Music  Stores  of  George  P.  Reed  mod  J. 
Chickering,  and  most  be  secured  before  6  o'oloek 
on  the  evening  of  the  Concert.  Tickets  for  aale 
at  all  the  Mosio  Stores,  and  at  the  prineipal 
Hotels. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each.    Reserved  scats,  $1. 

Doors  open  at  7  o'clock  ;  commence  at  8. 

No  postponement. 

TO-DA7y 

A    BOSTON    LITERARY    JOURNAL, 

edited  by  CHARLES  HALE, 

Published  Weekly  on  Saturdays, 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  nadinf 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  Mlect 
advertisements. 

^  Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advnnoe. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subeoriben  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Cbarlestown  ean  haw 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  deairad. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  bo  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  boimd 
in  doth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day,**  for  distanoet  not 
exceeding  fifty  miles,  is  five  cents  a  quarter ;  and 
so  for  all  other  distances,  it  is  at  the  lowest  newa- 
paper  rate,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Poetmaater 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  ^.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  ba 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the 
Publishers,  llEDDiNa  A  Co.  8,  State-street,  Boeton. 

The  editor's  office  is  at  No.  4G,  Congress- rtreet, 
up  stairs. 

Dexter  A  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  Gcnoal 
Agents  in  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OP  No.  41. 


Monuments  proposed  and  dt  PmooRasB. 

The  Bkarbrook  Ball,  an  Avuncular  Stoiy. 

Letter  from  New  York. 

Literary  Notes  —  <«  Uncle  Tora*s  Cabin  '*  !■ 
England  ;  Glcason's  Pictorial ;  Clay  Obitoaiy 
Addresses  ;  Hawthorne's  <*  Life  of  I^roe.'* 

List  of  New  Books. 

Odd  Minutes  —  Prince  Albert ;  Adarondae  Pr«: 
Boston  Public  Library ;  Diorama  of  the  G(M 
Regions  ;  Dusseldorf  Gallery  ;  Dr.  Neander*! 
Library  ;  Newspaper  French. 

A  dam '8  Rib— «  The  Praise  of  Women." 

Theatricals  and  Music. 

Newport  —  verses. 

See  Naples,  and  then  Die. 

Village  Life  in  Euypt. 
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Shakespeare, 
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ATHEN>eUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  KXIIIUITIOX 
or 

'ICTTRES  AND  STATUARY 

IS  Sfiw  oi'i:n  IX  Titn 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 
B  i:  a  c  o  n    s  t  u  k  e  t. 

Fur  the  Cvinmitter  on  thr  Fine  Arts, 

CIIAHLRS  FOT.^^OM, 

/  H/rarian, 

Admission,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets.  50  cents. 


ZiAST    XaOITTH 

OK    THi; 

(0rtat  €iljiliitinn  nf  iL'rrWf-^^nintings 

AT 

AMORY      HALL, 
Room  No.  5. 


TIIK 


Dusssclborf  ©flllcrn  of  painting 


5 


H.\8    RB-OI'KXKII    Wini 


LESSING'S  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

'HE    MARTYRDOM    OF    IIUSS, 

NOW  ON'  KxiiinmoN 

AT  lilK 

ATIIKX.ISU^I      BUIf^DINGy 

B  E  A  C  O  N     S  T  K  E  E  T. 
.dmittance,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

BO^To:v  :?irsi:i;Mi, 

REMOXT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


TiiK  PiiopRiKTOR  wmild  rcspoctfiilly  give  notice  to 
the  L»die.«  and  (iontlumou  of  Ruiston  and  vicinity, 
thiit  this  (in*nt  Exhibition  —  the  (mly  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  I'nited  Stal«'.«,  and  ]iroUibly  in  the 
ivh«»lc  world  —  will  cUkp  on  the  Hr«t  djiy  of  No- 
vi'inlKT.  All,  therefore,  who  wish  t-o  examine 
these 

Wonderful  Specimens  of  Female  Skill 

should  av;iil  thoni.<«'lve.«  of  thi«,  the  on/y  ofiportu- 
iiity  that  will  he  likvly  to  ocunr. 

.\s  there  sin*  si  lar;^'  number  of  ticket?  still 
out,  the  holders  should  enibrju'i'  tin-  chance  now 
olTdTed  of  visiting;  the  R<n.>ius,  ere  it  be  to«>  late. 

Admission,  25  centi*. 

C.  A.  STIMPSON,  Manrtger. 


TENTH     S  E  ASON. 


Seventh  Week  of  tlie  Eiii^agompnt 

Of  the  Eminent  Actress, 

MISS    JULIA    BENNETT, 

rho  will  appear  on  Mtmday   ev^ninpr,   Oct.   1«, 
luid  every  evening;  through  the  week. 


*^*  Mu?cuin  ftpen  day  and  oveninjf.  Unll  of 
tattiary  «ipen  till  7  p.m.  Exhibitiun  Room  o|K'n3 
t  »i  oVJM'k.  lV'rf«innane»'.s  oonimence  at  7 
'chiek.  Adnii-ision.  '.i'l  cts.  Srat?  reserved  for 
1)  ct:i.     Children  under  lU  y»  ars  of  agi*,  12^  cU. 


NATlIAMia  DEARBORrf, 

ENGRAVER   AND   PRINTER, 

AT 

104,  washin(;tox  street, 

(Fir*t  Chamiwr  Floor,) 

Solicits  the  call  of  hi.^  friends  and  citizens  for 
Marriage,  Ball,  Visitin«x,  or  Ihisiness  Cards  ;  — for 
Billheads,  Seal.-*,  iJiHirplate.-^,  Stencils,  &c. 

Type  and  Co]iperplate  Priutin.:;  exeeutod  in  the 
neatest  style;  Cards,  Pamphlets,  Placards,  Ac.  Ac. 

Mr.  D.  ha.s  fur  .sale  his  own  prfMlueti'mM,  vir..: 
Boston  Xoti«ms,  a  Y«»Iume  of  500  historic  i«i«;es, 
commencing  in  1('>30,  and  extending  to  1818,  with 
fiO  plates;  price  Sl.'iU.  American  Text  Btn^k  for 
Iii'tters,  third  edition,  $1.50.  Reminiscences  of 
and  (luide  about  Ro.^t^m,  plates  and  mapy,  50  and 
CO  cent?.  A  Volume  of  Humor,  Wit,  ami  Wis- 
dom, embellished,  .'lO  er«nts.  Mount  Auburn 
tJuidc,  70  engravings,  20  cent:^. 
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GOULD    &    LINCOLN, 

59,  Waslilngrton  Street,  Boston, 

I  WILL    SOON    PUOLISn 

FOOTSTEPS    OF    OUR    FO  11  E  F  A  T  HE  R  S; 

WHAT  TIIKV   SLTFEREI),   ANJ)  WHAT  TKKY  SOirdllT; 

Deseribiiig  Localities,  and  portraying  Feraonages  and  Events,  conspionoos  in  the 

Struggles  for  Seligious  Liberty. 

BY       J  A  M  E  S       (i.      M  I  A  L  L. 
Containing  Thirtjr-six  Illustrations. 


A  1.  ?<  (>,      T  \      1»  R  E  V  A  RATI  O  X. 

A     TR  EATIS  E 

ox   TDK 

COMrARATIVE   ANATOMY  OF  THE  ANDIAL   KINGDOM.  ; 

BY  PROFESSORS  C.  TIL  VON  SIEROLD  &  IL  STANNllS. 

TRANPLATKD    I'ROM     THK    GERMAN,     WITH     NOTES    AND     ADDITIONS,  | 

BY   WALDO  J.   RURNETT,   M.D.,  ' 

OF    BOSTON. 

Tills  ift  believed  to  be  the  best  and  ino.^t  complete  work  of  it^i  tind   yet  pnbliabed  ;   and  itf    j 

appearance  in  an  English  dress,  with  the  adilitions  of  the  Americaa  Tranr^lntur,  will  no  doabt  be 

welcomed  by  the  men  of  science  uf  this  country. 

I 
Also,  — 

TO   DALAIONIOX;  ; 

OR, 

TBS       SPZBZTXrAXi       MSDZXTM. 

Its  Mysterious  Xalure  illustraUul  bv  the  Uniform  History  of  its  Undue  Manifestations.   , 

In  Tivelve  Familiar  liettcrs  to  an  Inquiring  Frlen«l. 

RY  TRA\'ERSE  OLDFIELD. 


CHAMBERS'S       NEW      WORK. 

G.  A  L.  are  happy  to  announce,  that  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  arc  about  to  issue  a  New    i 
Series  op  Tracts,  nmilar  in  style  and  literary  character  to  the  "  Miscellany  uf  Tracts,*'  formerly 
issued  ;  and  that  they  have  made  arrangeuionts  with  them  for  Karli/  Shrcts  of  the  whole  series,  and  will 
publish  immediately  in  this  country.    To  be  called,  —  I 

CHAMBERS'S    RErOSITORY 

OF  ! 

INSTRUCTIVE     AND     AMUSINQ     TRACTS, 

Containing  Innocent  Entertainment,  mingled  with  Correct  Information  and  Sound  lustnictiun,  under     I 
the  control  of  good  taste ;  and  free,  as  far  as  possible,  of  controversial  matter. 

t 


42.] 


ADVEllTLSEMKNTS. 


HI 


IXtw  awb  Valuable  lUorks, 


rURLlSliED   AND    I'UULI^iniMi 


B    Y        J. 


8. 


R   E   D   F    I    E    L   D, 


CUNTON   HALL,    NEW  TOBK. 


JUST  Puai-iaHEo. 

I. -.COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOGNOMY,  or  Rc- 
:<i-ml>Iuneeiji  U'tweeu  Mon  ami  Animals.  Ijj 
Jttini::«  W.  RecJfieW,  M.J).     «vu.     lllustrdtfiil. 

IL  — AN'CIEXT  WiYrr  INDEll  THE  PJIA- 
RAOIIS.      Ry  John   Kcnriok.      2  vols.  I'lmo, 

S-.r»o. 

III.  —  PJrrLOrJOPIIEP.-^  A \r>  ACTRE-^SE?.  Rv 
Arj't-uo  lloii.<«Jayf,  aiithur  i.f  *»  Mon  an«l  AVomoii 
of  the  Eiirht«i«ii'th  iVntiiry."  2  vU.  12iiim,  cl.ith, 
with  lM;untirully  «'n;;r,ivid  ]»«»rtrnit.'«  of  Voltaire 
and  Mailaino  <!••  P:irab»'*n'.     Pii«*c  $2. ."»•>. 

IV.  —  MEX  OF  TJIE  TIME,  or  Skctclu!» ..f  Living 
Xt'tabh-.s :  Aiithois,  ArcliiU'cts,  Artists,  (.'•uii- 
I»<»5cra,  I)c'iii!n;i»!;uf.<?,  i>iviin;«,  L)raiuati.<ts,  Enj;i- 
m-er.'*,  J<>unia1i.->t->,  Mini-itor?,  M««nar<:hs,  Xnvol- 
i^ts,  Philaiithroiiist-,  Pim;U<*,  Politicians.  Proarh- 
eis,  Savans,  Stati'sruoii,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
Warriurs.  1  vol.  12iii«»,  cl»th,  $l..*i().  Contain- 
ing nearly  1MH»  JJi«.i;raiihic;A  Skt'tdu-ss. 

v.  — THE  MASTER  ni'ILDEPv,  or  Life  at  a 
Trade.  By  l>ay  Kell«i«rjj  Jit-e,  author  of  "Suni- 
inoriU'ld,  or  Lilc  on  a  Earni."  1  vol.  I2ino, 
cloth,  $1. 

VI.  — IlA(iAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.  Ry  Alioc 
Curuy,  author  »tf  **  Clovernook,**  "  Eyra,  ami 
other  J\n'ms,'*  &c.     1  vol.  12mo. 

VII.  — IIALLEOK'S  pi»ETICAL  WORKS.  Only 
coiuplot^'  edition.     l2mo,  $]. 

Viri.  — KXKJHTS  OF  EXCi LAND,  SCOTLAND, 
AXI)  FRANCE.- Ry  Jl.  W.  Herbert.     12uio, 

$L2:.. 

IX.  — TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

75  ct;«. 

X.  — LILLIAN  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Pracd.    $1. 

XL  — RRONCUms,  AND  KINDRED  DLSEA- 

SES.    $1. 
Xn.  — CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Her- 

I)ert.     SI.  25. 
XIIL  — LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.   By  Alice 

Carey.     To  ct:i. 

XIV.  —  ISA",  a  Pilgrimage.  By  Caroline  Chcsc- 
bro.     SI. 

XV.  — LECTURES  AND  MISCELLANIES.  By 
ilenry  Jarne.-*.     $1.2'>. 

XVI.— TALES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  DUN- 

OARY.    Pulszky.    $1.2:>. 
XVII.- MEX  A.VD  WOMEN  OF  THE  EHJH- 

TEENTII    CENTURY.      lloussayc.       2  vols. 

$2..iU. 

XVIIL  — THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  E.litid 
by  Bon  <Jaulti»rr.     7."»  ct^. 

XIX.  — AYTOUN'S  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS.     .^1. 

XX.  — <MIAKA(TEKS  IX  THE  (iOSPEL*^;  il- 
lustrating Phas?es  tif  Character  at  the  Present 
day.  By  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin.  I  vol.  louio, 
dU  eta. 


XXI. —  NAUR ATIVES  OF  S(JRCERY  AND 
.MA(J1C,  from  tin*  most  Autheniic  .Source?,  By 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S..A.,  Ac.  Ac.  1  vol. 
l2mo,  .>i;l.'2'». 

XXIL  — «:LOVERNCm)K,  or  Recollections  of  our 
Jlomc  in  the  West.  By  Alice  Carey.  1  vol. 
12mo,  4th  edition,  SI. 

XXriI.— DREAMLAND  RY  DAYLIGHT;  a 
Panorama  of  Romance.  Bv  Caroline  Chest  bro. 
J  vol.  12mo,  2d  editi.m,  Sl.'i'i. 

XXiy.—  LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT.  Mc- 
niiiirs  of  i.»i«tin;ruisheil  Scottish  Femalos,  em- 
bnu'ing  the  IN-ri-Hl  of  the  ('ovenant  and  ]*er.se- 
t-ulion.  ]5y  Rev.  Jame:!  Anderson.  1  vol. 
12  mo,  $1.2V. 

XXV.— EPISODES    OF    INSECT    LIFE. 
Ai'hfta  Dome-'tiea.     Insects  *»f  Spring. 

XX VI.  — EPISODES  OF  INSECT   LIFE. 
Acht'ta  Dome.stica.     Insects  of  Summ«*r. 

XXVII.  — EPISODES  OF  IX.^ECT   LIFE. 
AeliJ'ta  Domesti«'.a.     [u.-eets  of  Autumn. 

XXVI I I.  — THE  SAME  WORK  in  sets  of  throe 
Volume!?,  extjuisitelv  coh»red  after  nature.     SI 2. 

XXIX.  — CHAPMAN'S  AMERICAN  DRAW- 
INC^-BOOK.  Three  parts  published;  50  cts. 
each. 


By 
By 
By 


IN     PRESS. 

I.  —  FATHER  MAHQUETFE'S  DISCOVERY 
ANI>  EXPLOR.VJION  OF  THE  MISSl.-SIPPI 
VALLEY.  Translated  by  J<»hn  ti.  Shea.  1  vol. 
Svo.     Maps. 

II.— THE  SPEECHES  STATE  PAPERS,  AXD 
JHOGRAPHV  OF  HON.  AVILLIAM  H.  SEW- 
ARD.    3  Vol-.  rinuK     S3.7o.     Portrait. 

III.  — THE  FtJREST.  Ry  .1.  V.  Huntingdon, 
author  of  "  l^idy  Alice,"  "  Albjin,"  Ac.  1  vol. 
]2mo.  rioth.     S»1.25. 

IV.  —  NEWMAN\S  REGAL  HOME.  1  vol. 
12rao,  eloth.     75  ets. 

v.  — THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.  Bv 
H.  W.  HerlMrrt.     1  v..l.  12mo.     SI. 25. 

Vr.- THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT.  By  Caro- 
line CheselK»ro.     1  vol.  $1. 

VIL  — SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSli^  OF  THO- 
MAS FRANCIS  MEA(JJ1ER.  Portrait.  1  v..l. 
12mo,  .^1.25. 

VIII.  — CAP  SHEAF;  a  Fresh  Bundle.  By 
Ij'^'ui'*  Mvrtle.     1  vol.  12mri.     $1. 

IX.  — MARMADUKE  WYVIL  ;  a  Historical 
l^>man<'e,  jiew  and  reviswl  edition.  By  II.  W. 
Herbert.     1  v<  1.  12mo.     SI.  25. 

X.— THE  PURITANS  OF  NEW  EN(JLAND; 
an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Witch- 
craft. By  Henry  W.  Herbert.  J  vol.  12mo. 
Si.  25. 

XL  — .MICHAT'D'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRl'- 
SADJCS.  Tianslated  by  W.  Robsrjn.  3  vols. 
12mu,  maps.     .S:L75. 

XII.  — II1SIX)RY  OF  DUTCH  AND  FLEML^H 
PAINTING.  By  Arsenc  Uousf5ayc.  1  vol. 
12mo. 
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TICK.\OR,  REED,  &  FIELDS, 

135,  Waahington  Street,  Boston, 
wii_i_    puBi-iBM,    -THIS    Aunruiviisi. 

I.  —  (IX   OCTOBKIl.) 

VILLA C.K  LIFE  I.\  YMYVH.     Dv  thn  author  of 

m 

"  Adventures  iu  the  Lybiun  Desert."     2  vols. 
lOmu. 

II.  —  (IN'    OCTOBBB.) 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTI'RES  OF  PALLSSY  THE 
POn'EK.     liy  Hcury  Morley.     2  vola.  16mu. 

III.  —  (IN    OCTOBEU.) 

LAIJOR  AXD  I^VE ;  u  Talc  of  Engliah  Life. 
1  v<il.  iGmo. 

IV. 

BARRY  CORXAVALL'S  ESSAYS  AXD  TALES 
IN  PROSE.     2  vols.  IGuio,  with  fine  portrait. 

V. 

NARRATIVE  AXD  CRITICAL  PAPERS,  FROM 
THE  l»0RTFt»LIO  OF  A.\  EN«JL1SH  OPILM- 
EATEK  ;  beiuj;  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  writings  of 
ThumuH  De  (^uiucey. 

VI. 

SPAIN  ;  her  In?titutioua,  Politic*,  nnd  Public 
Men.  By  S.  T.  Wullii*,  author  of  "  Glinii.aes  of 
Spaiu.**     I  vol.  ICuio. 

VII. 

VISITIXG  MY  RELATIOXS,  AXD  ITS  RE- 
SULTS.    1  vol.  lOmo. 

VIII. 

A  XEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS,  by  John  0. 
Whittier.     I  vol.  IGmo. 

IX. 

EXGLISIl  TALES  AXD  SKETCHES.  By  Mrs. 
Croslaud.     1  vol.  lUiuo. 

X. 

RUTH  ;  a  new  Xovcl.  By  the  author  of  **  Mary 
Barton." 

XT. 

A  XEW  VOLUME,  by  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Jud«>n 
(Fanny  Forester).     I  vol.  IGuio. 

XII. 

CHARLES  MACKAY'S  POEMS.  Eilitcd  by 
hinuelf.     1  vol.  iGuio. 

XIII. 

HEXRY  ALFORD'S  POEMS.  Edited  by  him- 
self.    I  vol.  ICmu. 

XIV. 

PILGRIMAGES  TO  EXGLISH  SHRIXES.  By 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.     2  vols.  lOmo. 

XV. 

THE  BOY  HUXTERS.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
author  of  the  "  Deaert  Home."     1  vol.  ICmo. 

IVI. 

ADVENTURES  IN  FAIRY-LAND;  a  New 
BiK»k  for  Children.  "With  fine  plates.  1  vol. 
iGuio. 

XVII. 

MATIXS  AXD  VESPERS,  Xew  edition,  re- 
Tiacd  by  Dr.  Bowring,  the  author.     1  vol. 


^  2CciD  (Sbilioit 

MARTIX'S"  REPORTS. 


TiiK  untlersigned  liaa  now  in  pret^s  a  now  edition 
of  Maktix's  Refuui.s,  including  the  Xew  Series, 
with  n(»to.'«  of  reference  to  snbse<iuent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  up  to  the  Seventh  Vulnme  of 
the  A.NNiAL  Rlimirts  ;  reference?  to  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  ('•»n?tituti(.in,  Statule.-!,  aiid  Civil  C^-de 
and  (.'iKle  of  Praetiee,  since  th«».?e  decisiinna  were 
reuderell.  Cv)in[»ikxl  by  Thiimaa  GiblK'.s  Morgan, 
E?A{.,  O'unjtellor  at  I«iw. 

Thi««  work  has  been  got  up  with  great  lal)or  and 
research,  and  it  Is  hoped  will  be  fnund  tn  merit 
the  |>atriinagc  of  the  prufes&iou.  Xo  :ilterutiou!( 
of  the  orijj;inal  have  liei^n  made,  except  to  currcet 
typo;rraphieaI  ern>rs  ;  and,  in  some  iiK><tance<*,  by 
adding  marginal  notes  of  puints  decided  but  nut 
noticed  by  the  re|K»rter. 

The  hi;;!!  character  <»f  the  Court  durini;  llio  time 
embraced  in  thc<e  volumes  ;  the  great  number  of 
ca:<es  involving  the  nu>.-t  iin}Kirtant  ])rinciple>-  of 
the  civil  law,  us  it  obtained  prior  to  the  aciiui.^ition 
of  Loui>iatia,  and  .•(ubse>{uently  which  are  piissed 
upon  ;  the  learned  and  able  brief?  of  the  cminenl 
counsel  then  at  the  bar, —  renders  tlii<  work  of 
the  greatest  imivirtanee  iu  all  t\iv?v  States  and 
Territofif**  formerly  under  the  juri.'<dietioii  of  Spain; 
while  at  the  saiue  time  the  noti^s  alTord  a  ready 
relj'rcnce  to  the  subsequent  adjudications  of  the 
Suprenn*  Court  of  this  State. 

The  original  twenty  volumes,  comprii^ing  all  the 
case.'*  of  the  Sni>reme  Court  of  Louisiana  from 
180!»  to  IbllO,  will  ]je  ]iubli.Hhed  in  ten  volimf.s  ; 
price  tf»  subscribers  $.">  ]>er  volume,  and  to  non- 
sub.ocribers  SG  })er  volume  ;  cash  in  all  cases. 
Neither  ex}>enHe  nor  labor  will  lie  S})ared  to  make 
the  work  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  ])rofessioit.  It  will  be  published  aiiuiiletc 
and  reairly  for  delivery  in  this  city  by  the  firs«t  of 
November  next.  Subscriptions  will  be  received 
until  December  1,  18'»2. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  new  edition  of  the  L<»uisaASA  Reports, 
noted  iu  the  same  manner ;  and  also  to  publish 
new  editions  of  the  Civil  Code  and  Code  of 
PuAfmcE.  In  the  latter  works  it  is  pr(.»{iosed  to 
publish  the  original  text  entire  ;  follow  each  arti- 
cle with  the  statutory  amendments  entire,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  each,  by 
reference  U»  the  volume  and  page. 

Such  works  will  require  great  labor  and  care  ; 
and,  as  they  will  l»e  executed  under  the  imraediat« 
superintendence  of  the  annotat(»r  of  Martin's  Re- 
IK>rts,  I  think  they  can  Itc  safely  wimmended  to 
the  especial  attention  of  the  profession.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  these  works, 
and  they  will  be  publisheil  as  spewlily  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  utmost  .ac<ruraoy. 

B.  STEEL,  Publisher, 

CO,  CAMP  STREET, 

I^rtn  Orleans. 
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EDITED   BY   CHARLES   HALE. 


BOSTON.  OCTOBER  16,  1852. 

THE  HEW  TOBK  FBEE  AGABEMT. 

There  are  two  things  that  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  in  providing  a  complete  system 
of  popular  education.  The  most  obvious 
requisite  of  such  a  system  is,  that  the 
learning  shall  be  accessible  to  all.  This 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
of  free  schools  everywhere ;  so  that  there 
may  be  some  place  near  the  dwelling  of 
every  citizen,  where  his  children  may  go 
and  receive  instruction.  The  other  thing, 
no  less  essential,  is,  that  each  person  shall 
be  fully  instructed  to  the  extent  of  his 
capacity ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  he  is  under 
instruction  for  as  much  time  as  he  is  willing 
to  give  for  the  purpose.  This  second  point 
must  certainly  be  regarded  in  any  system 
of  popular  education  which  pretends  to  be 
a  complete  system  ;  and  yet  it  is  sometimes 
neglected  by  those  who  measure  complete- 
ness by  the  number  of  persons  taught,  and 
not  by  the  amount  of  instruction  they  re- 
ceive. No  mistake  can  bo  more  fatal  than 
to  give  to  young  people  of  all  classes  the 
elements  and  rudiments  of  learning,  and 
then  deny  to  a  large  part  of  them  oppor- 
toDity  01  carrying  forward  their  studies. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty  of  preventing 
them  from  gaining  a  promised  land,  of 
which  they  nave  been  allowed  but  a  brief 
glimpse,  the  consequences  of  such  a  general 
reduction  of  the  standard  of  knowledge 
cannot  but  be  disastrous.  ^'  A  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing,"  says  Pope ; 
and  it  unfortunately  is  the  habit  of  those 
who  know  least  to  be  most  arrogant  in  the 
sdf-conceit  of  their  knowledge.  It  is  simply 
a  confusion  of  language  to  suppose  that 
the  term  '^  common  schools  "  means  any 
thing  more,  or  rather  less,  than  schools 
common  to  all ;  including,  not  only  the 
ordinary  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
bat  institutions  where  the  students  who 
have  mastered  the  elements  of  knowledge 
already,  may  be  advanced  as  far  as  they 
will  go. 

The  authorities  who  have  had  control  of 
the  system  of  education  in  the  city  of  New 
York  have  entertained  the  correct  view  of 
this  subject.  In  that  city,  in  addition  to 
the  various  elementary  and  op-am  mar  schools, 
which  are  scattered  with  libenil  hand  over 
the  city,  they  have  established,  by  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  an 
institution  under  the  name  of  '*  The  Free 


Academy,"  which  they  more  than  once 
speak  of  as  **  the  crowning  excellence  of 
the  system  of  popular  education."  This 
institution  not  only  occupies  the  relative 
position,  with  regard  to  the  other  schools, 
of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools  of 
Boston,  and  the  various  hign  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  of  Aiassachusetts, 
but  aims  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  best 
colleges  in  the  country,  so  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  "  People's  College." 
The  course  of  instruction  is  thus  quite  ex- 
tensive, being  intended  to  cover  a  period  of 
five  years.  It  is  so  divided  as  to  give  the 
student  an  option  with  regsird  to  classical 
and  English  studies ;  so  that  his  time  need 
not  be  unnecessarily  wasted  in  exertions  in 
M'hich  he  has  no  lie<art.  Yet  it  is  a  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  popular  belief  in  the 
utility  of  classical  studies,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  students  elect  the  classi- 
cal course.  The  Free  Academy  is  open  to 
boys  only. 

In  order  to  gain  admission,  the  applicant 
must  have  attended  one  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  eighteen  months ;  and  cases  often 
occur  in  which  boys  are  sent  to  the  common 
schools,  merely  that  this  condition  may  be 
fulfilled,  so  great  is  the  desire  to  secure 
the  privileges  of  the  institution,  even  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  its  freedom  from 
expense  is  not  regarded  as  a  particularly 
important  consideration.  The  minimum  age 
of  pupils,  when  they  enter,  was  formerly 
fixed  at  twelve,  and  afterwards  at  thirteen ; 
but  we  are  informed  that  it  will  probably 
be  raised  shortly  to  fourteen.  The  appli- 
cants for  admission  are  subjected  to  a  strict 
and  thorough  examination,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  presented  fail  in 
going  through  the  ordeal.  The  statistics 
of  tuese  examinations  will  perhaps  sur- 
prise those  people  in  Boston  who  were 
excited  so  much  by  the  rejection  of  a  rather 
larger  number  than  ordinary,  at  the  recent 
examination  for  admission  to  the  English 
High  School  here;  and  we  therefore  sub- 
join the  figures,  gathered  from  several  re- 
ports:— 


Presented. 

Admitted. 

Rejected 

July, 

1851 

'.      195 

130 

65 

Jan. 

1851 

.      158 

105 

53 

July, 

1850 

.      119 

81 

38 

Feb. 

1850 

.      12G 

52 

74 

At  the  subsequent  examinations,  we  are 
informed  that  but  about  half  of  the  appli- 
cants have  been  admitted;  showing  that 
the  severity  of  the  test  has  not  been  re- 
laxed. The  examination  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  has  been  discontinued,  and 
pupils  are  now  admitted  only  once  in  the 
course  of  each  year. 

There  are  also  severe  periodical  examina- 
tions of  the  several  classes,  at  which  those 
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students  who  fall  below  what  is  considered 
the  proper  standard  for  their  class  are 
turned  back  into  a  lower  class.  The  num- 
l>er  turned  back  sometimes  exceeds  the 
number  who  are  allowed  to  proceed.  Thus, 
at  the  examination  in  January,  1851,  of 
class  D.  consisting  of  108  students,  60 
were  turned  back,  and  39  only  were  ad- 
vanced. Genenilly,  however,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  class  is  advanced ;  and,  in 
the  higher  classes,  not  infrequently  the 
whole  class. 

The  Free  Academy  attains  more  closely 
the  requisites  of  a  Veally  free  institution 
than  any  other  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Not  only  is  there  no  charge  for  tuition, 
library,  study,  or  recitation-rooms,  lectures, 
or  apparatus,  but  the  stationary,  drawing 
materials,  text-books,  and  necessary  books 
of  reference,  are  furnished  to  all  the  pupils 
alike,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The 
students,  of  course,  are  responsible  for  the 
careful  use  and  safe  keeping  of  the  books 
entrusted  to  them,  and  are  required  to 
return  them  when  they  have  finished  them. 
They  are  then  put  in  good  order  for  the 
next  class.  The  item  of  text-books,  in 
reckoning  the  expense  of  schooling,  is  of 
not  much  account  at  schools  of  the  lower 
grades,  although  even  at  these,  in  many 
cases,  it  falls  heavily  upon  parents ;  but  at 
the  higher  institutions,  wnere  expensive 
lexicons  and  dictionaries  must  be  procured, 
it  is  a  much  more  serious  matter,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  aggravated,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  by  fictitious  or  inadequate  charges 
for  privileges  of  which  little  or  no  use  is 
made.  In  Boston,  the  school  committee 
furnish  text-books,  upon  application,  to 
indigent  children ;  but,  at  the  Free  Aca- 
demy in  New  York,  every  student  is  sup- 
plied with  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Among  the  stores  of  the  Academy  are 
piles  of  grammars,  readers,  and  lexicons, 
of  which  the  appearance,  though  it  con- 
fesses that  they  have  been  used,  proves 
that  they  have  been  carefully  treated.  An 
incidental  advantage  of  this  mode  of  fur- 
nishing text-books  is,  that  a  precise  uni- 
formity of  editions  and  of  the  books  of 
reference  is  gained;  the  students  being 
obliged  to  use  such  as  the  authorities  select. 

A  large  and  handsome  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Free  Academy, 
upon  Twenty-third  street,  in  New  York. 
This  is  conveniently  divided  into  the  requi- 
site rooms  for  recitations,  lectures,  and 
study.  The  session  at  the  Academy  lasts 
six  hours  each  day  of  the  week,  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  nine  o'clock 
until  three ;  and  this  period  of  time  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  to  each  student  three 
hours  of  recitation,  or  attendance  upon 
lectures,  and  three  of  preparation.  The 
rest  of  his    preparation  must  be  done  at 


home.  During  the  time  that  they  are  at 
study,  the  pupils  are  in  rooms  fitted  with 
convenient  seats  and  desks,  under  the 
charge  of  a  tutor,  who  gives  them  such 
assistance  as  is  necessary,  and  seems  to 
him  proper.  From  these  study-rooms,  they 
proceed,  at  the  appointed  hours,  to  the 
recitation  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  other  instructors.  The  building 
is  large  enough  to  afibrd  accommodation  for 
all  its  various  purposes,  and  has  a  wide, 
double  stairway,  one  side  appropriated  to 
those  going  up,  and  the  other  to  those 
going  down ;  so  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  hostile  encounters  nipon  the  passage. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  account,  when  we 
consider  that  there  are  five  hundred  youths 
in  the  building  at  once.  There  is  a  large 
hall  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building, 
where  the  students  are  assembled  in  the 
morning  for  devotional  exercises,  and  to 
receive  general  instructions,  from  time  to 
time,  before  dispersing  to  their  respective 
posts.  Here  also  the  instruction  in  oratory 
IS  given.  From  the  hall  there  open  a 
number  of  pleasant  little  rooms,  each  con- 
veniently furnished  with  study  tables  and 
chairs  for  six  students,  which  those  inithe 
higher  classes  are  allowed  to  occupy  ;  their 
own  sense  of  propriety  being  relied  upon 
for  their  good  conduct. 

There  is  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  in  the 
course  of  the  session.  Among  other  things, 
the  time  of  recreation  which  this  afforas 
is  employed  in  the  drills  of  a  military  com- 
pany, composed  of  some  of  the  students  of 
the  institution,  who  are  allowed  a  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  building  for  their 
armory.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of 
military  precision  about  all  the  movements 
of  the  establishment,  which  contributes, 
doubtless,  to  the  ease  of  managing  such  an 
army  of  youths,  and  helps  to  form  in  them 
habits  of'^  fidelity  and  accuracy. 

One  large  room  in  the  building  is  devoted 
to  the  library,  which,  althougn  not  yet 
very  extensive,  ^ves  promise  of  a  good  and 
useful  collection.  The  room  is  fitted  with 
handsome  black  walnut  bookcases.  The 
distributive  share  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  literature  fund  of  the  State,  which 
falls  to  the  Free  Academy,  is  by  law  speci- 
fically appropriated  to  its  library.  This 
amounted,  for  the  years  1849  and  1850, 
to  $1070.60.  There  has  also  been  appro- 
priated $2000  for  the  library,  in  adaition 
to  $491.49  already  expended  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  philo- 
sophical apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution is  also  partially  kept  in  the  library 
room,  the  portions  required  for  immediate 
use  being  in  the  lecture-rooms.  The  cost 
of  apparatus  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  was  $4183.24. 

An  accurate  system  of  accounts,  in  books 
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carefully  contrived,  is  kept  of  the  attend- 
ance, behavior,  and  standing  of  each  pupil. 
Every  recitation  is  marked.  The  minor 
faults  are  noticed  by  deductions  from  the 
amount  of  merits.  For  more  aggravated 
offences,  a  suspension  of  one,  two,  or  three 
days  is  inflicted  ;  and  if  this  is  a  successful 
punishment,  and  does  not  provoke  the  occa- 
sional perpetration  of  an  offence  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  holiday,  no  higher 
testimony  of  the  appreciation  by  the  youths 
themselves  of  the  value  of  the  privileges  af- 
forded by  the  Academy  can  oe  required. 
On  coming  back  afler  such  suspension,  the 
student  is  obliged  to  join  his  class  directly, 
or  fall  into  the  next  below ;  and.  upon  re- 
currence of  the  same  circumstances,  he  is 
dismissed  altogether.  For  it  is  argueid  that 
there  are  enough  boys  willing  to  behave 
properly  that  are  desirous  of  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  institution  not  to  require 
undue  sacrifices  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
those  who  insist  on  making  trouble. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Free  Academy  recently, 
we  observed  the  unpacking  of  a  set  of  casts 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  of  the  full  size,  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  institution,  we 
believe,  by  Charles  M.  Leupp,  Esq.,  of  New 
York.  This  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  institution. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  Free  Academy  from  the  treasury  of 
the  city  of  New  York  is  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  raised  by  a  tax  on  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city.  The  chief  portion  of  this, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  sum,  is 
expended  in  the  annual  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  tutors.  The  next  largest  itom 
in  the  last  year  was  that  for  text-books  and 
stationary,  which  amounted  to  a  little  less 
than  three  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  other 
expenses,  in  various  small  sums,  exhausted 
the  whole  appropriation  within  a  few  dol- 
lars. The  amount  originally  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  the  lot  was  $&,000,  for  the 
Duilding  $48,000,  for  fixtures  and  furniture 
$13,697.60,  and  for  alterations,  permanent 
repairs,  and  fitting  up,  $2,479.86 ;  making  a 
total  of  $89,177.46.  To  this,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  whole  property,  must  be 
added  the  amount  spent  on  the  library  and 
apparatus  already  noticed. 

In  this  connection  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  exhibits  the  actual  annual 
•xpense  of  the  Common  Schools  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  during  the  last  seven  years ; 
including,  in  the  lost  three,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  the  appropriation  for  the  Free 
Academy :  — 


1845  . 

$200,973.66 

1849  . 

$230,585.74 

1846  . 

.  189,107.17 

1850  . 

248,300.51 

1847  . 

.  194,034.17 

1851  . 

274,794.59 

1848  . 

.  211,802.94 

The  list  of  those  who  have  been  and  are 
connected  with  the  institution  as  oflBcers  of 
instruction  and  government  embraces  some 
eminent  names  in  American  science  and 
scholarship.  The  Principal  is  Horace  Web- 
ster, LL.D.,  whose  mode  of  conducting  the 
institution,  under  the  responsible  and  ardu- 
ous duties  of  his  position,  has,  we  believe, 
given  much  satisfaction. 

The  Principal  receives  the  liberal  salary 
of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  pro- 
fessors generally,  salaries  of  fifleen  hanared 
dollars.  These  last,  although  they  are 
certainly  inadequate  to  the  deserte  and  even 
necessities  of  the  faithful  gentlemen  who 
give  their  valuable  services  to  the  Academy, 
living,  as  they  necessarily  must,  in  New 
York  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  we  presume 
are  as  large  as  the  appropriation  of  the  city 
warrants ;  and  the  fact  tnat  what  is  termea 
the  **  enormous  expense ''  of  the  New  York 
system  of  public  instruction  has  within  a 
few  years  excited  some  jealousy  there, 
seems  to  render  any  attempt  to  increase 
this  appropriation  at  present  inexpedient. 
The  fiuf  salary  for  the  tutors  is  $700  each. 

The  Academy  is  under  the  general 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  direct  oversight  of  the 
administration  of  its  affiiirs  being  confided 
to  an  executive  committee  of  that  board. 
The  board  makes  annual  reporte  to  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State. 
The  third  of  these  re|)orts  was  made  the 
present  year,  the  institution  having  been 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  1849. 

The  incidental  effects  of  education  at 
these  higher  institutions  of  publii;  instruc- 
tion, in  rendering  the  students  manly,  in 
cultivating  in  them  a  proper  self-respect, 
and  in  bringing  in  close  contact  representa- 
tives fifom  all  orders  of  society  in  a  place 
where  no  superiority  is  recognized  beyond 
that  implied  by  superior  ability  or  superior 
industry,  in  addition  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  knowledge  absolutely  imparted,  can- 
not be  too  hignly  estimated.  We  cannot 
better  close  these  remarks  upon  the  New 
York  Free  Academy  than  by  quoting  from 
the  interesting  report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Cambria^  this  spring  the  follow- 
ing incident  of  a  visit  to  the  institution,  as 
related  by  Professor  Felton,  to  whom  the 
authorship  of  the  report  is  ascribed,  vrith 
his  reflections  upon  it :  — 

"  One  of  the  Committee  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  Academy  a  year  since ;  and 
he  brought  away  an  impression  of  the  wis- 
dom of  its  founders,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  community  sustaining  it,  which  he 
gladly  seizes  this  opportunity  publicly  to 
express.  One  of  the  scholars,  a  bright,  in- 
telligent-looking youth,  attracted  attention 
by  the  superior  excellence  of  his  perform- 
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ances  in  several  departments.     On  inquiry 
of  the  professors,  it  was  learned  that  this 
youth  was  the  son  of  a  humble  journeyman 
hlacksmith,  in  a  remote  suburb  of  the  city  ; 
and  that  he  stood  at  the  head,  not  only  in 
the  classical,  hut  in  the  scientific  studies. 
It  was  very  plain,  that  that  blacksmith  did 
not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  adapting  the 
education  of  the  child  to  his  accidental  cir- 
cumstances in  life  ;  it  was  very  plain  that, 
however  respectable  ho  felt  himself  to  be  in 
the  honest  handicraft  by  which   he  sup- 
ported his  family,  he  did  not  think  black- 
smithing  an  hereditary  business  for  which 
he  must  train  up  his  son.     On  the  contrary, 
he  felt  like  an  American  citizen,  that  his 
son  might  aspire  to  any  distinction  in  the 
country,  in  competition  with  the  sons  of  the 
richest  and  the  proudest ;   and  he  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  opened  to 
him  by  the  wise  liberality  of  the  city,  to 
unfold  the  ^rms  of  talent  he  had  the  sense 
to  discern  in  him,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.     And  another 
view  of  tne  subject  forced  itself  upon  the 
mind ;  and  that  was  the  sagacious  forecast 
of  those  republican  citizens,  wBo  invested 
the  cost  of  this  young  person's  education, 
in  the  confidence  that  the  exercise  of  his 
trained  abilities  hereafter  will  bring  into 
the  State  that  reared  him  an  interest  of 
public  benefit  a  thousandfold  greater  than 
the  Tresent  cost  of  money  risked  by  the 
01  ty. 


THE  BEABBBOOK  BALL. 

(Concluded  from  the  lait  number  of  **  To-Day,"  at  page  229.) 

THKREwas  in  Bearbrook  a  select  associa- 
tion, known  as  the  "  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,"  which  excellent  in- 
stitution was  in  the  habit  of  givine  a  ^nd 
annual  fancy  ball  in  the  ^reat  h^  of  the 
tavern ;  on  which  occasion  improvement 
was  changed  into  amusement,  and  was 
found  to  fill  the  place  remarkably  well.  It 
so  happened  that  this  festival  was  to  take 
place  on  the  very  night  of  my  uncle's  arrival; 
and,  while  he  was  quietly  sinking  to  sleep, 
everybody  about  him  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense bustle  and  excitement. 

The  youne  gentleman  who  was  to  go  as 
Othello  haa  great  difficulty  in  putting  an 
even  layer  of  soot  upon  his  face :  it  would 
lie  in  patches,  which  gave  a  most  unhealthy 
and  grotesque  appearance.  Some  of  the 
"peasant  eirls'^vyere  searching  for  stray 
bits  of  ribbon,  while  others  vainly  endea- 
vored to  attach  their  flat  and  flapping  hats 
to  the  proper  point  above  the  left  ear,  where 
it  is  well  known  they  should  be  worn. 
Gentlemen  of  various  centuries,  and  some  of 
no  century  at  all,  were  adjusting  their 
swords,  and  dving  the  final  cork  to  their 
mustaches.     Major  Fluskey  and  Miss  So- 


phia, who  were  to  support  the  characters  of 
Old  Grimes  and  Minerva,  appropriately 
dressed,  were  tiiking  that  uneasy  walk  alx>ut 
the  room,  in  which  people  indulge  when 
something  extraordinary  is  going  to  happen, 
and  they  don't  want  to  tumble  themselves 
by  sitting  down.  In  fact,  the  whole  town 
was  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  excitement, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  tranquil 
slumber  of  my  uncle.  The  guests  began  to 
arrive.  There  was  a  whoaing  and  geeing 
))efore  the  house,  and  a  slamming  of  doors 
within  ;  but  still  my  uncle  slept  on.  At 
last  came  a  sound  as  of  falling  crockery, 
and  consciousness  was  restored  to  the  occu- 
pant of  number  seventeen. 

'*  Holloa!  what's  that?  "  he  exclaimed ; 
but  there  was  no  answer,  and  my  uncle 
prepared  to  renew  his  slumbers.  **  How 
pleasant  it  is,"  mused  the  old  gentleman, 
already  half  nsleep  again,  **  to  repose  in 
such  comfortable  quarters  after  the  close  of 
a  jolting  and  wearying  day !  After  a  good 
night's  rest,  I  shall  fieel  well,  and  in  good 
spirits  for  visiting  the  major  before  break- 
fast :  it  vrill  be  such  an  agreeable  surprise." 

The  idea  seemed  so  soothing,  that  my 
uncle  might  have  gone  to  sleep  upon  it,  had 
it  not  occurred  to  nim  that  he  had  given  no 
directions  to  be  called  ;  and  this  recollection 
so  preyed  upon  him,  that  he  determined  to 
summon  a  waiter,  and  g^ve  the  necessary 
order. 

"  No  bell-rope,  by  Jove !"  sjud  the  sc^uire, 
after  he  had  pattea  the  wall  about  his  bed 
in  search  of  tnat  means  of  communication. 
So  my  uncle  gave  it  up,  and  tried  to  sleep 
again ;  but  the  dread  of  being  late  to  the 
major's  breakfast  continued  to  won^  him, 
till  at  last  he  was  driven  to  make  another 
efibrt  to  prevent  it.  It  was  my  kinsman's 
habit  to  bang  his  dressing-gown  on  a  chair 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  m  order  to  find  it 
with  ease  upon  any  emergency.     His  slip- 

Eers,  too,  were  so  placed,  that  they  could 
e  secured  without  difficulty ;  and  so,  hav- 
ing stumbled  into  these  articles,  my  reladve 
opened  the  door,  and  called  for  attendance. 

"  Waiter  I  waiter!"  shouted  my  uncle, 
poking  about  the  little  dark  passage  that 
adjoined  his  chamber,  and  feeling  cau- 
tiously for  the  handle  of  the  door  that 
led  to  the  public  entry.  But  no  waiter 
heard  the  summons ;  so  my  uncle  continued 
to  paw  about  the  wall,  till  at  last  he  grasped 
the  oHect  of  his  search. 

"  Nothing  here,"  said  my  kinsman, 
shivering  with  cold ;  when,  having  opened 
the  door,  he  was  met  by  a  blast  of  air  that 
rushed  up  a  narrow  staircase.  **  No,  there's 
a  light  at  the  bottom  after  all ;  it  must  be 
the  Kitchen,  —  I'll  go  dovm." 

So  my  uncle  paddled  down,  till  he  reached 
a  door,  from  beneath  which  the  light  ap- 
peared.    The  latch  was  rusty,  and  could 
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not  be  raised,  which  obliged  him  to  repeat 
his  cry  for  assistance  in  as  loud  a  tone  as 
he  could  command.  He  was  at  last  suc- 
cessful in  his  appeal;  for  the  door  was 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  mj  kinsman, 
arrayed  in  dressing-gown,  slippers,  and  red 
comforter,  stood  before  the  citizens  of  Bear- 
brook,  as,  clad  in  fancy  attire,  they  arranged 
themselves  for  the  opening  dance. 

'*  Here  he  is  at  last !  *'  exclaimed  a  white- 
waistcoated  manager,  pouncing  upon  my 
bewildered  uncle,  and  dragging  him  into 
the  room.  How  do  you  do,  sir?  Glad  to 
see  you.  Got  up  the  wrong  way,  but  quite 
in  time.  Just  the  man  we  want  to  make 
out  the  set.  Come,  sir :  how  will  you  be 
addressed?  What  character  do  you  rep- 
resent? " 

My  f)oor  uncle  was  so  completely  para- 
l}rzed  with  the  honor  of  his  situation,  that 
his  words  stuck  in  his  throat ;  and  he  could 
only  gasp  some  inarticulate  sounds,  like  a 
man  who  is  choking. 

'^  Ha,  ha!**  laughed  the  manager,  "I 
see  it  all ;  keeping  up  the  character ;  don't 
speak  any  English ;  no,  of  course  not.  I 
ought  to  have  knoym  you  though,  by  the 
dress.  Eastern  robe,  —  turban;  yes,  yes! 
Turkish  ambassador.  Ha,  ha !  very  good. 
John,  announce  the  Turkish  ambassador." 

**  The  Turkish  ambassador,"  roared  John ; 
while  my  uncle,  in  spite  of  such  resistance 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  offer,  was  borne 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  placed 
next  a  tall  lady,  bearing  upon  her  head 
that  mass  of  gilded  pasteboard  that  has 
been  a  canonical  and  proper  covering  for 
Minerva,  from  time  immemorial. 

"  Well,  Minerva,  allow  me  to  present 
the  Tur :  ah !  you  are  already  ac- 
quainted," said  the  manager,  on  observing 
the  start  of  recognition  that  accompanied 
his  words.  **  Now,  boys,"  he  continued, 
clapping  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  the 
musicians,  **  tve'll  commence  with  the  ori- 
ginal Bearbrook  reel  and  contredanse." 

The  signal  was  given ;  and  before  my 
uncle  could  recover  from  his  stupefied 
amazement,  or  exchange  a  word  with  his 
partner,  the  musicians  began  a  lively  air, 
and  the  company  were  fljnpg  about  in  the 
highest  excitement  and  merriment.  Othello 
rushed  from  the  head  of  the  set,  and, 
seizing  Miss  Sophia,  danced  off,  no  man 
could  say  whither.  Two  young  ladies  bore 
down  upon  my  uncle,  and,  snatehing  each 
a  hand,  twirled  him  about,  till  the  room 
appeared  like  the  inside  of  a  gigantic  hum- 
ming-top. No  sooner  had  this  figure  been 
concluded,  than  an  old  lady,  in  the  sky  est 
of  blue,  butted  violently  against  my  uncle 
from  behind ;  while  a  friend  in  yellow  seized 
the  poor  gentleman,  and  cantered  fiercely 
to  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  Here  the 
ambassador  was    obliged    to   represent  a 


spoke  in  a  sort  of  human  wheel,  whiofa 
revolved  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other; 
all  the  parts  having  that  strong  tendency 
to  fly  off,  which  is  the  known  result  of 
centrifugal  motion.  At  last  it  could  hold 
together  no  longer ;  so  there  was  a  break, 
and  general  scattering  in  all  directions. 
The  old  lady  in  yellow  kept  tight  hold  of 
my  uncle,  notwithstanding ;  and  continued 
to  jump  about  in  sympathy  with  Minerva 
and  her  sable  attendant,  who  had  just 
turned  up,  and  were  performing  that  pecu- 
liar sort  of  trot  which  signifies  a  desire  to 
form  one  of  the  revolving  circles  common 
to  such  occasions.  The  circle  was  accord- 
ingly formed,  whirled  about,  and  exploded 
like  a  soap-bubble,  no  one  seeing  what 
became  of  the  component  parts.  People 
danced  that  night  as  they  only  dance  in 
the  country.  Ladies  sidled  up  into  corners, 
and  balanced  to  imaginary  cavaliers.  The 
gentlemen  of  various  centuries  tripped  over 
their  swords,  and  thought  it  an  excellent 
joke.  The  ladies  formed  a  ring,  and  en- 
closed a  gentleman,  who  tried  to  look  as  if 
he  didn't  want  to  get  out.  The  gentlemen, 
in  revenge,  empalled  an  unfortunate  lady  in 
the  same  manner.  Some  people  held  up 
their  hands,  and  other  people  crept  under 
them ;  and  so  tied  wonderful  knots,  which 
were  suddenly  dissolved  into  larger  circles 
and  more  animated  wheels.  But  dancing, 
like  all  other  good  things,  must  have  an 
end ;  so  the  musicians,  seeing  the  dancers 
had  reached  the  highest  point  of  exhilara- 
tion, sounded  a  final  flourish,  at  which 
every  body  leapt  into  the  air,  and  the  re^ 
was  concluded. 

My  uncle,  his  faculties  benumbed,  and 
stiffened  with  horror,  had  taken  a  mechani- 
cal part  in  the  ettercise  just  finished.  The 
music  stopped,  and  he  realized  his  dreadful 
situation.  The  floor  behaved  in  the  un- 
feeling manner  that  it  usually  does,  and 
positively  refused  to  open  for  tne  accommo- 
dation of  the  victim. 

**  Whew !  how  hot  it  is!  "  exclaimed  all 
the  company  in  the  same  breath.  And  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  ;  for, 
besides  the  amount  of  caloric  that  such 
violent  exercise  must  always  create,  it  is 
well  known  that  fancy  dresses  are  made  of 
the  thickest  and  warmest  materials,  —  a 
circumstance  that  does  not  increase  the 
comfort  of  those  who  wear  them. 

**  I  never  was  so  hot  in  all  my  life,"  re- 
peated the  chorus.  *'  Open  the  windows : 
let  us  go  out  on  the  piazza." 

The  latter  idea  was  at  once  seized  upon. 
The  doors  at  the  end  of  the  hall  were 
opened,  and  the  move  for  the  piazza  was 
general. 

•*  Well,  squire,"  said  Minerva,  running 
up  to  my  uncle  at  the  close  of  the  dance ; 
'*  I  haven't  been  able  to  tell  you  how  ear- 
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prised  I  was  to  see  you  walking  in  to  our 
felearbrook  ball." 

It  occurred  to  my  uncle,  that,  however 
great  might  have  been  the  surprise  of  Miss 
Sophid,  it  could  hardly  have  exceeded  his 
own.  But  he  said  nothing,  for  the  poor 
gentleman  had  no  heart  to  keep  up  the 
deception  ;  while,  to  confess  his  distressing 
position  and  peculiar  apparel  to  the  lady  of 
nis  heart,  could  never  enter  the  mina  of 
one  who  possessed  that  native  delicacy  and 
strong  sense  of  propriety  that  have  ever 
been  characteristic  of  our  family.  "  You 
seem  overcome  by  the  heat :  suppose  we 
join  the  party  on  the  piazza?  " 

My  relative,  who  had  been  shivering  with 
cold,  except  during  the  most  rapid  evolu- 
tions of  the  dance,  was  in  too  feeble  a 
condition  to  dissent  from  any  thing ;  and  so 
was  borne  along,  almost  without  conscious- 


ness. 


**Ah!"  shuddered  my  uncle,  as  the 
chilly  autumnal  wind  came  in  contact  with 
his  slightly-clothed  person. 

"  All ! ' '  echoed  his  partner,  **  how  de- 
lightful is  this  cooling  breeze!  I  really 
believe  I  shall  stay  here  half  the  night." 

**  You  are  quite  right,  ma'am,"  s^d 
Othello,  who  persisted  in  keeping  very  close 
to  Miss  Sophia.  **  Alas !  how  few  have  the 
sense  to  value  the  calm  beauty  of  a  scene 
like  this!" 

'*  I  should  value  a  glass  of  lemonade  just 
at  present,  and  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favor  if  you  would  go  and  get  me  one," 
responded  the  lady,  who  seemed  desirous  to 
get  rid  of  her  follower,  and  thereby  give 
my  uncle  an  opportunity  to  explain  him- 
self. 

'*  I  have  long  ceased  to  sympathize  with 
the  butterfly  world,"  continuea  Miss  Flus- 
key,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  addressed  to 
my  relative :  *Mt  flutters  about  the  gaudy 
blossoms  of  frivolity  and  fashion,  little 
heeding  the  priceless  root  of  wisdom  that 
lies  beneath." 

This  was  a  fair  opening  for  the  expression 
of  congenial  sentiments ;  but  my  poor  uncle, 
his  teeth  chattering,  and  knees  knocking 
together,  —  distracted  between  the  dread  of 
betraying  his  ridiculous  position,  and  the 
apprehension  of  being  laid  up  for  life  with 
the  rheumatism,  —  in  vain  strove  to  collect 
his  faculties  for  an  intelligible  reply.  This 
embarrassment,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
impress  the  lady  unfavorably  ;  for  she  pro- 
posed, instead  of  staying  for  the  lemonade, 
that  they  should  seat  themselves  on  a  stone 
bench  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  find  wait 
for  the  rising  of  the  moon.  They  walked 
toward  the  spot ;  but  the  sight  of  the  cold 
stone  upon  which  he  was  expected  to  perch 
for  half  an  hour,  *<  uttering  words  that 
bum,"  operated  like  the  last  straw  which 
breaks  the  earners  back.    My  uncle's  powers 


of  endurance  were  exhausted ;  his  vital  heat 
had  reached  its  minimum.  Dropping  the 
lady's  arm,  he  rushed  into  the  house,  gained 
his  chamber,  locked  and  double-locked  the 
door,  and  threw  himself,  in  an  agony  of 
mortification  and  rage,  upon  the  bed.^ 

How  that  vacant  seat  was  occupied  by 
the  bearer  of  the  lemonade,  who  breathed 
a  declaration  of  undying  affection,  that 
Miss  Sophia,  who  was  much  offended  vnth 
the  unaccountable  behavior  of  my  uncle, 
was  induced  to  accept ;  —  how  Othello,  in 
his  ordinary  and  every-day  capacity,  was 
known  as  **  Jones,"  and  was,  moreover,  a 
medical  student  of  great  promise  ;  —  what 
the  people  of  Bearbrook  had  to  say  about 
Miss    Sophia,    and  what    the   citizens   of 

C remarked  concerning  my  uncle  ;  — 

and,  above  all,  how  my  uncle  himself  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  engagement,  and 
returned  home,  will  be  clearly  shown  in 
the  work,  which,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  on  the 
day  after  my  uncle's  return,  as  his  good 
old  housekeeper  was  making  her  customary 
examination  of  his  wardrobe,  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  —  "Why,  Lord!  squire,  where 
is  your  beautiful  dressing-gown  f  "  ^^  In  the 
fire,  ma^amf*^  was  the  answer,  accompanied 
by  some  expletives  which  it  is  needless  to 
repeat.  *'  In  the  fire;  and,  if  you  value 
your  place,  never  mention  the  subject  again.** 

J.  p.  Q. 

THE    FOUB   FHIL080FHEB8. 

FoUB  great  philosophen 

Come  every  year; 
Teach  in  the  open  air. 

Then  disappear ! 

Wihter's  the  Stoic, 
So  chill  and  heroic; 
He  sits  in  the  mountain-breeze  biting  and  pure; 
And  when,  to  bring  fear  and  doubt. 
Damp  nightly  winds  are  out, 
Wraps  an  old  cloak  about, — he  can  endure. 

Spring,  at  dull  hearts  to  mock. 
Comes  in  a  farming-frock, 
With  garlands  and  ploughshare  a  lesson  doth  give; 
He  sings  through  the  field  awhile. 
Turns  up  the  scaling  soil. 
All  haste  and  laughing  toil, — briskly  can  lire. 

SuxMBR,  with  mantle  free. 

Epicurean  he, 
Lolls  in  the  cooling  shade,  like  a  tired  boy^ 

While  blazing  suns,  unkind. 

Leave  the  stout  mower  blind. 
Where  faints  the  mountain-wind,  —  he  can  enjoy. 

AuTXTVN,  when  all  are  done. 

He's  the  good  Christian  one ; 
Fills  well  the  granaries,  where  seeds  may  lie 

New,  coming  years  to  bless; 

Then,  in  his  russet  dress. 
All  hope  and  quietness, — sweetly  can  die. 

Sylvius. 


LITERARY  NOT^. 


A  BIHETIH  m  THE  FACIFIC. 

CiPTAiN  Alfred  K.  FiBlier.  of  Edgartown, 
haa  commiinictited  to  tba  YioeTird  Gasette, 
of  that  place,  a  moat  remarkable  sCorj  of 
the  discovery  of  an  ancient  and  deserted 
city,  upon  an  island  in  the  North  Pftcilio 
Ouean.    The  following  is  the  cspt^n's  state- 

**  When  on  hia  loet  whaling  vrijage,  id 
the  ship  AniuricH,  of  Now  Bedford,  which 
MOB  about  ei^fht  ^ean  aao,  he  had  oceaaion 
to  Tbit  the  island  of  Tioian,  one  of  the 
Ladrono  Islands,  to  land  bouic  sick  men. 
He  atopp(^d  there  aome  du;g.  One  of  his 
men,  in  his  Tralks  about  the  island,  cume 
to  the  entrjince  of  the  main  atniet  of  a  large 
and  ejilcndid  city  in  ruina.  Copt,  fiiher, 
on  being  informed  of  the  laot,  entered  the 
city  by  the  principal  street,  whioh  vro* 
about  three  miles  in  length.  The  buildings 
were  all  of  stone,  of  a  dark  color,  and  of 
the  most  splendid  description.  In  about 
the  centre  of  the  main  street,  he  found 
twelve  solid  stone  columns,  six  on  each  side 
of  the  street ;  they  were  about  fortv-five  or 
&(ly  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  cap- 
stones of  immense  weight.  The  columns 
were  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
about  three  feet  at  the  top.  C'apt.  Fisher 
thinks  the  columns  would  neigh  about 
■iitj  or  seventy  t^ns,  and  the  cup-slones 
about  fitU'sn  tons.  One  of  the  columns 
had  fuUen,  and  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  to 
fiew  ita  vast  proportions  and  fine  archi- 
tecture. From  the  principal  street,  a  large 
number  of  other  streets  diver^.  They 
were  :ill  straight,  and  the  buildings  were 
of   slone.      The   whole    of   the    city  was 

which  were  flfly  and  sixty  feet  in  height. 
In  the  main  street,  pieces  of  commoa  earth- 
enware were  found.  The  island  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  for  a  lung 
time.  Six  or  seven  Spaniards  resided  on 
the  island  vrheu  Capt.  F.  was  there.  They 
informed  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  had 
possession  about  sixty  years ;  that  they 
took  the  island  from  the  tcnackas  (natives), 
who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  builders 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  former  inhabitants. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
city,  their  only  answer  was,  "  There  must 
have  been  n  powerful  race  here  a  lone  time 
ago.'  Capt.  Fisher  also  saw  on  the  island 
immense  ledges  of  stone,  from  which  the 
buildings  and  columns  had  evidently  been 
erected.  Sumo  portions  of  them  exhibited 
signs  of  having  been  worked." 

If  this  story  l)e  a  true  one,  an  expedition, 
under  the  authority  of  government,  to  look 
up  lliis  place,  would  bo  as  well  worth  while 
as  the  one  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Perhaps  the 
Japan  vessels  might  stop  on  their  way. 


HUSIO  ABO  THEATSICAL8. 
MbLE.  Caroline  I.EnuA.vN's  concert  at  the 
Melodeon  in  Boston  upon  Saturday  erening 
lost  wiiH  very  auccessfui.  The  house  was 
well  filled,  and  tho  nqw  siugei  created  a 
most  favorable  impression. 

AlUe.  Camille  Urso,  the  little  violonist, 
iiad  another  concert  on  Tuesday,  which 
confirmed  the  former  high  estimates  of  her 
wonderful  abilities. 

Madame  Alhoni  gives  her  first  concert  in 
Boston  next  Monday  evening.  There  exist 
much  anxiety  and  curionty  to  bear  and 
see  her.  ! 

At  the  Boston  Museum.  "The  Mysterious  i 
Stranger"  and  "Twelfth  Night,"  two  plays 
in  which  Miss  Julia  Bennett  has  appeared 
before  with  great  success,  have  been  re- 
peated to  full  houses.  Miss  Bennett's  per- 
formances seem  to  be  as  attractive  aa  at 
first,  although  she  is  about  entering  upon 
the  seventh  week  of  her  engagement ;  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  that  her  suc- 
cess has  been  founded  upon  her  real  merits, 
and  not  upon  ony  ac<^dentai  oharma  of  no- 


LITZBABT  HOTEB. 


poets  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  is  presented,  by  the 
o^r  of  the  pianist  Stmkoach,  of  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  poem,  to 
be  set  to  music  by  him,  and  sung  by  the 
little  Adslina  Patti.     The   subject   i       ' 


!,  the  fifteenth  of  December. 


OuB  readers  will  observe  the  s 
ment,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Stbei.,  of  New  Orleans, 
of  the  new  edition  of  "  Martin's  Reports," 
which  he  has  in  press.  The  chief  pecu- 
liaiity  and  value  of  these  reports,  we 
believe,  lies  in  the  great  uomber  of  coacs 
involving  the  principles  of  the  citil  law 
which  they  contain.  This  feature  renders 
tbeir  use  particularly  valuable  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  The  new 
edition,  covering  the  cases  from  1S09  to 
1S30,  is  to  be  comprised  in  ten  volumes. 

Messrs.  Phillips,  Saxfso.s,  t  Co.  an- 
nounce that  they  have  in  preparation  a 
new  work,  by  the  author  of  "  Sunnysida," 

and  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  volumes  on 
the  plan  of  "  Chambers's  Miscellany." 

Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincol-s',  it  irill  be 
observed,  announoe  aome  important  works 
as  in  preparation. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Barwell,    Mrs.       Qood   in    Everything.      18mo, 

cloth,  50  eta.     D.  Appleton  k  Co.  New  York. 
Berry,  Phillip.     Parables  uf  Spring.     18mo,  cloth, 

40  eta.     R.  Carter  k  Brothers,  New  York. 
Book  of  the  Heart;  or,  Love's  Emblems.     Ulns- 

trated,  8vo,  Turkey  moroooo,  $6.    D.  Appleton 

k  Co.  New  York. 
Chambers's  Papers  for  the  People.    Vols.  7  A  8. 

J.  W.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 
Covcll,  L.  T.      A   Digest  of  English  Grammar. 

12mo,  cloth,  75  cts.     D.  Appleton  k  Co.  New 

York. 
Gilman,  Mrs.  Caroline.     ReooUections  of  a  Sonth- 

em  Matron.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25.     G.  P.  Put- 
nam k  Co.  New  York. 
Gray.     Poems  Illustrated.     12mo,  clqth,  $1.     R. 

Carter  k  Brothers,  New  York. 
Haldamc,  Alexander.     Memoirs  of  R.  k  J.  A. 

Ilaldame.     8vo,  cloth,  $2.     R.  Carter  k  Bro- 
thers, New  York. 
Hale,  Mrs.  S.  J.     Northwood;  or,  Life  North  and 

South.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.    H.  Long  k  Brother, 

New  York. 
Holland,  £.  W.     Essays  and  a  Drama.      12mo, 

cloth,  $1.     Phillips,  Sampson,  k  Co.  Boston. 
Hood,  Thomas.     Choice  Works.     4   vols.    12mo, 

cloth,  $4.     G.  P.  Putnam  k  Co.  New  York. 
Howie,  John.     The  Scots  Worthies.     8vo,  cloth, 

$1.50.     R.  Carter  k  Brothers,  New  York. 
Jerrold,  Douglas.     Jack  Runnymede.     Paper,  13 

cts.     Bunce  k  Brothers,  New  York. 
Kenrick,  John,  M.A.     Ancient  Egypt  under  the 

Pharaohs.     2  vols,  12mo,  boards,  $2.50.     J.  S. 

Redfield.  New  York. 
Lilly   Dawson;    or,  the  Smugglers   of  the  Mill. 

Paper,   25  cts.      Stringer  k  Townsend,  New 

York. 
Lives  of  Wellington  and  Peel.     50  cts.     Popular 

Library.     D.  Appleton  k  Co.  New  York. 
Neal,  Alice  B.    Contentment  better  than  Wealth. 

16mo,  cloth,  50  cts.     D.  Appleton  k  Co.  New 

York. 
Nelligan,  J.  M.  (M.D.).     A  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Diseases  of  the  Skin.     18mo,  $1.     Blan- 

chard  k  Lea,  Philadelphia. 
Olmstead,  F.  L.    Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American 

Farmer  in  England.    Second  Series,  Putnam's 

Library,  No.  19.     Cloth,  40  cts. 
Randolph,  J.  Thornton.    The  Cabin  and  Parlor; 

or.  Slaves  and  Masters.     12mo,  doth,  $1.    T. 

B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 
Redfield,  J.  W.  (M.D.).    Comparative  Physiog- 
nomy.    8vo,  cloth,  $2.    J.  8.  Redfield,  N.Y. 
Sargent,  Epes.    Selections  in  Poetry.    12mo,  cloth, 

$1.25.    Thomas  Cowperthwait  k  Co.  Philadel- 
phia. 
Savage,  M.  W.    Reuben  Medlicott;  or,  the  Com- 
ing Man.     12mo,  cloth,  75  cts.    D.  Appleton  k 

Co.  New  York. 
Simon,  John  (F.R.S.).    General  Pathology.     8vo, 

$1.25.     Blanchard  k  Lea,  Philadelphia. 
Waterbury,  J.  B.    The  Voyage  of  Life.     Illus- 
trated, 12mo,  cloth,  60  ots.    Mass.  S.S.  Society, 

Boston. 
Waverley  Novels.      Boston  Hlustrated  Edition. 

Vol.  10,  The  Abbot.     12mo,  cloth,  63  ots.    B. 

B.  Mussey  k  Co. 
Williams,  A.  D.    The  Rhode  Island  Free  Will 

Baptist  Pulpit.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.      Gould  k 

Lincoln,  Boston. 
Wilson  Erasmus  (F.R.S.).    Syphilis.  8vo,  $2.25. 

Blanchard  k  Lea,  Philadelphia. 
Works  of  the  British  Poets.     3  vols.     8vo,  cloth, 

$7.50.     D.  Appleton  k  Co.  Now  York. 


Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols,  k  Co.  have 
issued  a  pamphlet  containing  **  Two  Dis- 
courses, delivered  in  Harvard  Church, 
Charlestown,  Sept.  2C,  1852,  by  George  E. 
Ellis,* *  upon  subjects  connected  with  music, 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  allude  to  more 
at  length  hereafter. 

ODD  MIIIUTES. 


Professor  Shepard,  of  Amherst  College, 
has  recently  added  to  his  collection  of  mete- 
orolites  a  very  valuable  specimen,  which  is 
described  by  the  Springfield  Republican  as 
a  mass  of  compact  maueable  iron  weighing 
178  pounds,  of  an  elongated  ovoidal  form, 
covered  with  the  usual  indentations,  and 
exhibiting  the  characteristic  crystalline 
figures.  It  was  discovered  on  the  Great 
Lion  River,  in  the  Nemaqua  Land,  in  South 
Africa,  and,  having  been  transported  several 
hundred  miles  in  wagons  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  shipped  to  London.  Prof. 
Shepard,  being  fortunately  in  that  city  at 
the  time  of  its  arrival,  immediately  entered 
into  negotiations  to  obtain  it,  and,  with 
considcnible  difficulty,  succeeded.  He  also 
has  another  s|^>ecimen  from  Newberry,  South 
Carolina,  weighing  fifly-eight  pounds.  His 
collection  of  extra  terrestrial  substances 
weighs  more  than  350  pounds,  and  includes 
two  hundred  specimens  from  more  than  a 
hundred  different  localities. 


A  COLLECTION  of  paintings,  described  as 
possessing  great  merit,  has  recently  been   ! 
opened  in  New  York,  under  the  name  of  i 
the  Bryan  Gtdlery  of  Art. 

TuE  Lowell  Institute  Lectures  in  Boston, 
for  this  winter,  begin,  next  week,  with  Mr. 
Ly ell's  course  on  Geology, 

AN   EPITAPH   FOR  A   COUNTRY   CHURCHYARD. 

"  We,  a  bereaved  couple,  have  laid  the 
body  of  an  only  daughter  under  this  stone. 
Be  it  known  to  you,  0  traveller !  that,  while 
our  darling  troa  the  earth,  we  spoke  but 
little  of  her  excellence,  —  seldom  told  that, 
when  a  child,  she  confirmed  even  us,  her 
parents,  in  virtue  and  holiness;  and  that 
fervent  piety  and  sweet  affections  spread 
beauty  over  form  and  features.  Now,  all 
this  we  may  speak  to  you,  0  unknown 
traveller !  provided  that  you  have  a  prayer 
and  a  tear  to  bestow."  b. 


Wb  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  print  a 
part  of  the  edition  of  this  number  ot  "  To- 
Day  *'  upon  paper  of  inferior  quality  to  that 
which  we  have  generally  used.  Next  week 
we  shall  have  some  more  good  paper.  As 
the  quality  of  our  paper  is  better  than  any 
of  the  size  which  can  be  found  ready  made 
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in  the  market,  it  is  manufactured  expressly 
for  us.  Notwithstanding  the  effi)rts  upon 
our  own  part  and  that  of  the  manufacturers 
to  secure  regularity  in  the  supply  of  our 
own  paper,  we  have  once  before  been  com- 
pelled to  use  the  best  we  could  procure, 
although  of  inferior  quality. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  Of  TO-DAT. 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  the  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Bristed's  "  Five  Years  in  an  English  Uni- 
versity," issued  shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  article  in  No.  35  of  **  To-Day,'' 
the  appendix,  containing  the  rich  specimens 
of  that  gentleman's  bad  Latin  and  worse 
•  Greek,  has  been  omitted.  Had  you  observed 
this  ?  F. 

The  fact  that  the  appendix  was  omitted 
in  the  new  edition  was  simply  stated  in 
the  List  of  New  Books,  in  No.  37  of 
"To-Day;"  but  we  have  forborne  com- 
menting upon  this  remarkable  improvement 
of  the  work. 

BEAUTIES  OF  THE  FIBE  ALABX. 

TO   THB  EDITOR  OP   "TO-DAY." 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you 
a  new  benefit  which  is  conferred  upon  all 
peaceable  and  quiet-loving  citizens,  like  my- 
self, bj  the  adoption  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  a  place  of  the  telegraphic  fire 
alarm,  such  as  we  now  enjoy  in  Boston.  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  economy  of  the 
new  system,  its  security  from  false  alarms, 
the  certainty  with  which  it  indicates  the 
place  of  the  fire,  or  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  gives  its  information.  These  are  the  ob- 
vious advanta^s,  the  reality  of  which  the 
use  of  the  alarm  has  already  abundantly 
shown. 

I  suppose  some  folks  would  call  me  a 
nervous  man.  The  fact  is,  I  have  a  great 
fear  that  some  fine  night  my  store  in  Pearl- 
street  will  be  burned  down.  This  fear  is 
constantly  worrying  me  from  the  time  I 
leave  the  store  in  the  afternoon  till  I  return 
to  it  the  next  morning.  I  always  open  the 
morning  paper  before  breakfiist  with  a  feel- 
ing of  anxiety,''lcst  I  shall  read  an  account 
of  a  "  Disastrous  Fire  in  Pearl-street,"  and 
lay  it  down  with  a  real  feeling  of  relief 
when  I  find,  as  I  uniformly  have  every 
morning  for  the  last  forty  years,  no  such 
calamity  recorded,  so  far  at  least  as  my 
store  is  concerned.  On  Sundays  I  always 
take  a  circuitous  course  to  meeting,  that  I 
may  pass  through  the  street,  and  see  that 
my  store  which  my  fancy  ever  persists  in 
portraying  a  mass  of  fallen  brick  and  stones, 
with  blackened  embers  here  and  there  still 
smoking,  is  in  fact  standing  in  all  the  pride 
of  a  stately  granite-front  edifice. 

Not  that  1  have  any  thing  in  particular  to 
fear  from  a  fire,  however  destructive.    I 


have  made  a  place  for  keeping  my  papers, 
which  I  flatter  myself  is  really  secure, 
being  the  interior  of  three  **  safes,"  made 
by  separate  patentees,  each  of  which  is 
the  '*  only  real  salamander,"  inclosed  one 
within  the  other.  Then  I  have  an  ample 
insurance  on  both  store  and  goods,  which  I 
am  careful  to  renew  promptly,  as  fust  as  it 
expires.  And  yet,  somehow,  I  have  a 
great  fear  of  fire. 

Formerly,  whenever  there  was  an  alarm 
of  fire  in  the  night-time,  my  nervous  fears 
compelled  me  to  rise  and  go,  shivering  in 
the  cold,  to  the  sky-light  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  to  see  where  the  fire  was  ;  and,  if  I 
could  not  discover  by  sight  that  it  was  in 
some  opposite  direction,  I  would  dress  my- 
self, ana  go  down  to  my  store  to  satisfy 
myself  that  it  was  in  no  danger.  I  used  to 
be  compelled  to  do  this,  I  say  ;  for,  though 
I  often  tried,  I  never  could  get  a  wink  of 
sleep  unless  I  did  so.  But  now  when  the 
bells  wake  me,  as  they  always  do,  I  have 
simply  to  count  the  strokes;  and,  unless  the 
numlier  proves  to  be  District  III.  in  which 
my  store  is,  I  may  turn  over  in  selfish  peace 
and  comfort,  and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
chime-like  sounds  that  say  that  somebody 
else,  not  I,  is  in  trouble.  —  Yours, 

Major  Pendennis. 
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Comparative  Physiognomy  ;  or.  Resemblan- 
ces between  Men  and  Animals.  By 
James  W.  Redfield.  New  York :  Red- 
field. 

A  FIRST  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  is  a  singular  book.  It  is  full  of  pic- 
tures, ranged  side  by  side,  contrasting 
remarkable  specimens  of  humanity  with 
members  of  the  irrational  creation.  We  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  meant  to  be 
serious,  but  to  provoke  the  merriment  of 
the  reader  now  at  the  oddity  of  a  compari- 
son, and  now  at  the  fitness  of  the  alleged 
resemblance  of  men  to  animals  in  some 
marked  characteristic.  As  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  in  a  book  full  of  fun,  the  wit  is 
sometimes  rather  flat ;  but  generally  the  in- 
terest is  pretty  well  sustained. 

Up  Country  Letters.     By  Prof.  B . 

New  York :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 

We  should  have  noticed  this  delightful  lK)ok 
sooner.  It  is  a  cleverly  written  description 
of  the  various  aspects  of  rural  life,  in  the 
Ik.  Marvel  vein,  containing  the  mixture  of 
humor  and  pathos  and  desultory  reflections 
which  characterize  that  style  of  writing, 
though  dwelling  rather  more  than  Ik.  Mar- 
vel sometimes  does  on  the  bright  side  of 
human  nature.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere 
imitation,  and  will  aSbrd  an  hour  or  two  of 
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verr  plen8u.Dt  reading.  The  account  of  an 
"  Lp  Country  Sunday,"  for  instance,  is  as 
well  done  as  any  thing  of  tlie  kind  within 
our  knowledge.  The  author's  name  is  not 
given  ;  but  we  should  think  he  would  be 
suucessful  in  a  more  connected  and  difficult 
Style  of  literary  composition. 


TISIBLS  BOTATIOH  OF  THE  SABTH. 

We    presume   our  readers  remembci 


and    interesting  ocular   proof   of , 

•iiu  luuition  of  the  earth  unon  its  axis,  I 
afforded  by  the  ingenious  penuuluiu  eiperi- 
Dient  of  M.  Leon  Foucault,  brought  to  light 
towards  the  beginning  of  lost  year.  The  ' 
eipeTiment  was  repealed  in  a  great  many  ; 
places  in  this  country ;  and,  among  others, 
in  the  interior  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  HorBford, 
of  Cambridge,  about  the  first  of  June. 
Here,  a  cannon-ball  was  suspended  by  a 
Sne  wire,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  so  as  to  swing  across  a  circular  dial 
upon  the  floor  of  the  well  of  the  monument, 
which  was  divided  into  degrees.  After  the 
pendulum  was  set  in  motion,  it  soon  became 
clearly  apparent  to  the  observer,  that,  at 
the  end  of  each  vibration  to  and  fro,  the 
ball  did  not  return  to  eiaetly  the  same 
part  of  the  circle,  but  to  a  point  a  little 
further  to  the  left.  The  rate  of  this  gradual 
moTement  wus  such ,  that  it  appeared  that, 
at  the  eipiration  of  about  thirty-sii  hours, 
it  would  swing  back  again  to  the  point 
where  it  had  started.  The  dause  fur  this 
apparent  movement  of  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  pendulum  out  of  its  original 
direction  was  found  in  the  real  movement 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis;  which,  at  this 
latitudu,  it  proved,  by  calculation,  ought  to 
effect  exactly  the  diSerence  observed. 

M.  Foucault  has  recently  described  some 
new  phenomena,  explained  on  the  same 
principles,  in  a  letter  to  the  Journal  des 
D^bats,  which  we  copy,  ns  translated 
below,  from  the  New  York  Times.  The 
language,  which  bus  probably  eufiered 
somewhat  in  perspicuity  by  the  process 
of  translstioD,  is  certuinly  not  remarkably 
clear;  but  the  general  idea  that  a  revolving 
body,  upon  tho  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
affected  in  its  movements  by  the  turning  of 
the  e^irth  itself  upin  its  axis,  is  sufficiently 
plain:  — 

"  Permit  mo  to  communicate  to  you  some 
new  results  of  experiments,  which  I  have 
Iwen  prosecuting  for  some  time  past,  and 
which  supply  some  additionid  physical  evi- 
dences ot  tlie  movenieut  of  the  earth. 

"  In  order  to  arrive  at  new  indications  of 
that  great  phcnomenoii,  t  have  assumed 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  a  body  tuminc  on 
an  axis,  as  I  had  previously  used  the  plane 
of  osciiUtioQ  of  tlie  pendulum.     It  struok 


me  that  a  body  turning  about  a  principal 
axis,  which  is  freely  suspended  by  its  centre 
of  gravity,  should,  like  the  pendulum,  vfhen 
put  in  motion,  resist  the  attraction  of  the 
earth's  movement.  An  apparatus  con- 
structed on  this  principle  has  accordingly 
furnished  the  additional  proof  I  sought,  of 
the  rotation. 

"  Firmly  braced  towards  the  east  in  abso- 
lute space,  the  a:d8  of  the  turning  body, 
when  examined  with  the  microscope,  seems 
to  retrograde  slowly  from  east  to  west ;  and 
travels  in  a  continuous  manner  over  the  field 
of  the  instrument,  like  the  image  of  a  heav- 
enly body  in  the  focus  of  the  astronomical 

"  I  ba\-c,  moreover,  discovered,  by  expe- 
riment on  bodies  turaine  upon  themselves, 
a  singular  property,  which  reasoning  had 
suggested  to  me  beforehand.  I  refer  In  a 
force  of  orientation  which  tends  to  bring 
the  axis  of  the  body  into  a  parallel  with 
that  of  the  earth,  and  to  dispose  at  the 
same  time  the  two  rotations  in  the  same 
direction.  This  force  of  orientation  mani- 
fests itself  whenever  the  axis  of  the  turning 
body  is  maintained  in  a  plane  fixed  with  the 
earth,  full  liberty  of  directing  itself  in  this 
ptaue  being  left  it. 

"  This  new  property  of  revolving  bodies 
gives  very  marked  testimony  of  the  earth's 
movement,  recalling  to  some  extent  the 
evolutions  of  the  magnetic  needle.  ^Yben 
it  acts  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  axis  of  the 
body  seeks  the  north,  and  the  apparatus 
acts  like  a  dip-needle ;  when  it  acts  in  any 
vertical  plane,  tho  axis  of  rotation  inclines, 
and  imitates,  in  approximatine  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  axis,  the  inclination 
needle. 

"  For  the  iast  four  months,  tbese_  facts 
have  been  substantiated  in  my  mind  without 
a  doubt ;  and,  to  present  them  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  I  waited  quietly  to  the  end 
of  the  vacation,  and  the  return  of  an  occa- 
sion favorable  to  the  narration  of  loy  some- 
whot  tedious  labors.  But  learning  that  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  savans  was  about 
to  enter  the  path  I  had  been  travelling,  I 
have  deemed  it  proper,  wilti  the  loss  of  a 
single  day,  to  state  briefly  to  you  and  the 
public  the  facts  acquired  by  my  e0bHa  in 
this  department  of  science. 

"  LbON  FoBCADtT." 


JACEBOK  EQirSBTBIAH  STATUE. 
Wk  alluded  briefly  lost  week  to  the  monu- 
ment to  Jackson  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress  of  construction  at  Wash- 
ington, and  expressed  the  hope,  that,  by  the 
appropriation  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
of  Ave  thousand  dollars  for  the,'pedestal,.the 
means  had  been  obtained  for  its  speedy 
completion.      We  are  glad  *to  learn  that 
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this  hope  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Our  read- 
ers arc  probably  aware  that  the  monument 
is  a  bronze  eauestrian  statue  of  the  hero, 
executed  by  >ir.  Clark  Mills.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Union  states,  that 
**  he  confidently  expects  to  have  the  statue 
ready  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  eighth  of 
January  next,"  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

The  statue  represents  the  hero  as  an 
American  general  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
mounted  upon  a  war-horse,  standing  in  a 
rearing  position  upon  his  hind  legs  alone. 
This  last  feature  oi  the  statue  is  unique,  and 
the  one  which  seems  to  attract  most  atten- 
tion. We  take  from  the  source  above 
alluded  to  the  following  remarks,  which 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of 
this  feature,  and  of  the  other  points  of 
the  statue :  — 

**  Of  the  statue,  critically  considered  as  a 
work  of  art,  in  the  detail  and  finish,  we  are 
not  so  competent  to  speak.  But  when  we 
consider  the  original  and  grand  conception 
of  the  artist,  in  making  the  horse  stand  on 
his  hind  feet  in  a  rearing  attitude,  without 
any  other  support ;  when  we  see  the  perfect 
anatomy  of  Doth  the  horse  and  the  man, 
the  ease  and  expression  of  the  rider,  the 
muscular  action  and  fire  of  the  war-horse, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  group  as 
true  to  nature,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
admiration,  and  must  believe  that  it  is  the 
first  work  of  art  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  British  press  as  an  ex- 
traordinary merit  in  the  artist,  that  the 
colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Edinburgh,  inaugu- 
rated thisyear  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  is  supported  only  by  the 
hind  feet  and  the  tazL  A  London  paper 
says :  '  The  only  parts  of  the  horse  which 
touch  the  pedestal  are  the  hind  feet  and 
the  tail ;  and  accordingly,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  balance,  great  skill  was  required 
in  apportioning  exactly  to  each  part  its 
proper  weight  of  metal.  We  bebeve  the 
only  other  equestrian  statue  in  a  similar 
posture  is  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  the  difficulty  is  chiefly 
overcome  by  the  not  very  appropriate  intro- 
duction of  a  serpent,  upon  which  the  horse 
is  trampling,  and  which  not  only  streuj^th- 
ens  the  hind  le^,  but  projects  lar  behind, 
and  serves  as  a  nalance.'  What  this  Eng- 
lish writer  says  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  is  true ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  are  no  other  statues  with  as  little 
support  as  these.  Most  other  statues  in  a 
rearing  position  are  supported  by  a  prop 
under  the  belly,  or  by  some  other  means 
equally  unnatural  and  unsightly.  But  Mr. 
Mills  has  not  even  the  support  of  the  tail  for 
his  horse :  it  b  on  its  hina  feet  only,  and  that 
with  a  mass  of  metal  greater  than  is  in  the 


statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  only 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  less  than  is  in  that 
of  Peter  the  Great.  The  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  weighs  36,636  pounds,  and  that  of 
General  Jackson  will  weigh  about  35,000. 
And  how  has  Mr.  Mills  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  balances  his  colossal  group? 
He  has  studied  nature,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  true  art,  and  has  applied  the 
strictest  rules  of  science  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  discovery.  We  listened  with  great 
attention  and  much  interest  to  his  observa- 
tions. He  has  taken  the  attitude  of  a  horse 
at  the  moment  when  all  its  muscular  force 
is  in  play  in  bringing  itself  in  a  rearing 
position.  This  not  only  brings  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  a  dividing  line  through  the 
half  of  the  horse  and  nder,  but  gives  a  de- 
gree of  animation  and  grace,  at  once  natural 
and  beautiful,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  other  attitude.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  this  principle  of  balancing 
the  horse.  It  is  as  demonstrable  as  the 
plainest  mathematical  question. 

*'  Though  this  be  the  main  feature  of  the 
statuC)  there  are  others  very  striking  and  of 
uncommon  beauty.  We  cannot  here  go 
into  a  detail  of  all  the  points  worthy  to  be 
spoken  of,  nor  express  all  we  felt ;  but  there 
are  a  few  so  remarkable  that  we  must  notice 
them.  In  the  head  of  Gen.  Jackson  we 
were  struck  with  that  expression  of  firm- 
ness, thoughtfulness,  and  great  perception, 
blended  with  benevolence  and  religious  sen- 
timent, which  was  characteristic  of  the 
great  man.  The  head  of  the  horse,  with 
the  extended  nostril  and  starting  eye, 
and  the  neck  curved  and  drawn  back  with 
great  majesty  and  beauty,  reminds  one  of 
the  war-horse  of  Job,  *  his  neck  clothed 
with  thunder,  his  nostrils  terrible,  and 
smelling  the  battle  afar  off.'  The  form  of 
the  legs  and  body,  with  the  veins  and  mus- 
cles distinctly  marked,  and  properly  placed, 
is  so  perfect  that  one  could  almost  fiincy  he 
was  looking  at  a  natural  horse.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Mills  is  not  only  going  to  succeed,  but  has 
succeeded.  We  were  not  less  pleased  than 
astonished  at  such  a  triumph  of  genius.'' 

Mr.  Mills,  it  is  stated,  is  truly  an  Ame- 
rican artist :  he  has  never  been  out  of  this 
country,  and  thus  has  not  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  for  improvement  in  his  art 
which  a  residence  abroad  necessarily  af- 
fords. He  has  never  seen  any  other  eques- 
trian statue  than  his  own.  When  he  be- 
gan his  work,  it  was  urged  that  there  was 
no  foundry  in  the  United  States  where  such 
an  immense  piece  of  work  could  be  cast : 
this  difficulty  he  has  obviated  by  making  his 
own  foundry,  which,  it  is  said  does  not 
look  large  enough  to  cast  a  ploughshare, 
and  executing  the  casting  himself.  The 
time  which  has  been  occupied  in  the  work 
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haa  been  but  fuur  years.  The  amount  or 
the  -ciintnict  was  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
whicli  has  proved  mauScient  to  do&aj  the 
expenses  of  the  work. 

Although  we  have  no  meona  of  speaking 
of  the  artistic  value  of  the  statue,  th« 
energy  and  perseverance  with  which  it  hot. 
been  uccumplished,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  an  important  feature  hitherto  deemed 
iinpossihle  In  such  works  has  been  secured, 
seem  to  na  to  be  deaerving  of  much  credit. 


RAMBLING  NOTES, 


HEUODOaUB.  I 

It  has  been  so  often  said  as  to  form  an 
aiiom,  that,  as  people  grow  old,  they  incline  I 
to  overlook  the  increoaL'd  benefite  time  has  , 
produced,  and  to  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  j 
past.  They  remember  the  strong  im- 
preasion  that  scenes  and  event*  made  upon  I 
them,  when,  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  their  I 
minds  were  Heiilile :  and  now,  when  years 
have  coine,  and  they  cannot  appreciate  the 
new  Diodes  of  present  life,  they  cast  re- 
proaohca  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  for- 
getting that  they  themselves  are  also 
changed.  For  my  own  pan,  though  fallen  ! 
into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  I  have  not  so  ' 
much  revcreaco  lor  antiquity  as  to  forjret  ' 
all  its  defects,  nor  am  I  so  regardless  of  the 
beaudes  before  me  in  this  present  world  as 
to  lament  that  it  ia  not  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  my  youth.  Still  I  take  pleasure  in 
looking  at  the  remote  paaC,  nut  ao  much 
with  a  desire  to  iroitaM  it,  as  from  a  curio- 
sity to  learn  how  people  thought  and  acted. 


Fairy  legends  still  possess  a  charm  even  for 
those  who  are  brought  down  to  the  proaaic 
realities  of  life. 

While  abroad,  rumbling  in  this  mood,  my 
oyea  were  often  directed  to  wotks  now  fur- 


them.  I  speak  not  of  manuscripts,  but 
printed  bookH ;  fur  my  view's  are  within 
reaaonalJe  bounds.  I  anw  in  Piiria  a  Jose- 
phua  as  old  aa  the  hills,  viaix  contme  ks 
monlagna,  as  the  man  at  the  atall  auid. 
This  1  passed  by  to  look  at  Guttcnburgh's 
furty-two  lined  laitin  Uible,  the  earliest 
printed  book,  which  pleased  me  much, 
though  it  appeared  too  clean  for  i(s  years. 
Ac  last  I  was  attracted  hy  a  Talmud  pub- 
liahed  alx'ut  six  years  after  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  discovered.  This.  I  confess,  I 
coveted,  and  was  about  to  seize  the  treasure 
when,  alas !  possession  was  denied  me. 
With  all  my  striuninj;,  the  Itj  folio  volumes  ' 
could  not  be  pressed  into  my  carpet-bag.    I  | 


would  willinzly  have  sacrificed  my  thre« 
shirts  to  make  place ;  but  this  would  not 
auIEce,  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  late. 
I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that  these 
Totumea,  though  old  enough  to  satialy  any 
reasonable  biBiophilist,  were  yet  not  of  a 
kind  to  give  me  knowledge  of  men,  manners, 
and  customs  oa  I  desired  to  learn  them.  I 
therefore  continued  to  saunter.  I  cast  a 
wiahful  eve  on  the  "Grand  Cyrua  "  and 
'*  Clelia  of  Madame  Scaderi,  each  in  ten 
large  volumes,  pabliahed  in  the  earlv  part  of 
the  seventeentn  century,  and  the  intertni- 
nable  atory  of  the  "  Princeas  of  Cleves,"  by 
Miulaine  LaTuyetle,  published  at  about  the 
same  period ;  but  these,  although  raithful 
portraits  of  the  manoers  and  customs  of 
former  days,  were  not  calculated  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  tastes  created  by  hydraulic 
presses,  steam  engines,  and  magnetic  tele- 
graphs. I  was  at  last  fain  to  limit  my  de- 
aires  to  a  work  that  caught  my  eye,  and  of 
which  I  now  give  a  description.  It  is 
"The  Etliiopio  History  of  Ueliodorus;  or, 
the  Loves  of  Theagones  and  Choriclea, 
translated  from  the  original  Greek  by 
Jaques  Amyot.     Paris,  IGIG." 

This  is  truly  a  remarkable  perfonuance, 
which  I  have  read  with  deep  interest,  at- 
tracted not  so  much  by  tl^  atory  it  t«lU 


by  the  atyle  and  turn  of  thought  which  are 
displayed.  It  is  the  work  of  a  personage 
named  Ueliodorus,  an  Asiatic  Greek,  Bishop 
of  Tricca  in  Theasaly,  who  flourished  so  mc 
hack  as  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  highly  prized  in 
old  times.  It  is  related  thiit,  when  the 
Turiis  overran  Hungary  in  1526,  they  de- 
stroyed an  extensive  library,  which  hadbeen 
collected  by  the  king,  and  that  a  large  re- 
ward was  oS^red  Co  whomsoever  would 
recover  this  particular  book.  It  is  further 
said,  with  wiiat  foundution  I  cannot  say, 
that  a  soldier  picked  up  the  manuscript  from 
among  the  rubbish.  It  posaed  into  the 
hands  of  Obsopceua,  a  learned  man  of 
Itayle,  by  whom  it  waa  translated  in  the 

J  car  I^SS.  Soon  alWr  its  diaouvery,  trana- 
idona  appeared  in  almost  all  the  modem 
hinfjuages  of  Europe.  It  went  through  four 
editions  in  France ;  one  by  Amyot  in  1GI6, 
which  so  pleased  Francis  I.  that  he  made 
Amyot  AbW  of  Belloiane.  This  last  ia  the 
one  I  procured  from  the  "  Bibliathigue  Natut- 
nale,  and  read.  It  is  in  very  old  Frencb, 
as  may  be  sapposed,  and  many  words  cmd 
turns  of  expression  are  used  which  arc  now 
obsolete.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  formerly  held  in  France,  It  is 
said  that  the  preceptor  of  a  moaasten,  at 
which  Kacine  was  educated,  having  found 
his  puj>il  en^ged  in  its  perusal,  took  the 
hook  trom  him.  The  young  poet,  having 
procured  another  copy,  was  a^n  delected 
in  Che  some  employment  by  his  pedagogue, 
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whom  he  now  told  that  he  was  welcome  to 
burn  it,  as  he  had  got  the  whole  by  heart. 

The  action  of  this  romance  is  supposed  to 
take  place  previous  to  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  while  Egypt  was  tributary  to  the 
Persian  monarchs.  The  tale  is  intended  to 
be  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  two 
lovers,  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  who  are 
ever  in  trouble,  from  which  they  escape 
by  various  stratagems,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  their  virtue  amidst  a  variety  of 
temptations.  The  scenes  lie  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia.  Cha- 
riclea is  the  chiid  of  Persina,  Queen  of 
Ethiopia ;  is  abandoned  by  her  mother, 
without  the  father ^s  knowledge ;  a  ring  and 
some  writings  are  deposited  with  her,  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances  of  her  birth ; 
she  remains  seven  years  under  the  care  of 
Charicles,  Priest  of  Delphos,  whom  she  sup- 
poses to  be  her  father.  He  destines  her  for 
the  wife  of  his  nephew,  and  seeks  the  aid  of 
his  friend  Calasiris,  an  Egyptian,  to  influ- 
ence her  affections  in  favor  of  the  young  man. 
About  the  same  time,  Theagenes,  a  Tnessa- 
lian,  comes  to  Delphos  for  the  performance  of 
some  sacred  rite.  Meeting  Chariclea  in  the 
Temple,  they  become  enamoured  of  each 
other.  Calasiris  is  warned  in  a  vision  by 
Apollo  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  de- 
parts, taking  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  along 
with  him.  In  the  course  of  the  journey, 
they  encounter  many  adventures;  at  one 
time  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  at  another 
into  the  hands  of  land-robhers.  On  this  last 
occurrence,  Chariclea  relieves  herself  and 
lover  from  the  importunity  of  Thyarais,  the 
captain  of  the  banditti,  by  one  of  her  strata- 
gems. They  are  often  sentenced  to  death, 
and  as  often  escape  ;  until  at  last  they  are 
made  prisoners  by  some  Ethiopian  solaiers, 
and  conducted  to  Ilydaspes  the  king.  By  the 
advice  of  the  priests,  he  proposes  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  oun  and  Moon,  the  deities  of 
Ethiopia.  At  the  moment  the  two  lovers 
are  to  be  immolated,  Chariclea  presents  the 
ring  and  fillet  that  had  been  attached  to  her 
at  her  birth,  and  is  discovered  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Hydaspes.  She  obtains  her 
release  and  that  of  Theagenes,  is  united  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  acknowledged  as 
heiress  of  the  Ethiopian  empire.  The  inci- 
dents are  often  improbable ;  there  is  occa- 
sionally confusion  in  the  narrative  ;  some- 
times it  flows  in  regular  scries,  at  others  is 
interrupted  by  extraneous  matter,  which 
checks  the  interest.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  incidents  are  beautifully  described,  the 
language  is  simple  and  expressive,  and,  in 
general,  the  style  is  remarkable  for  elegance 
and  perspicuity.  A  pure  moral  tone  and 
strong  religious  sentiment  pervade  the 
whole.  The  hero  is  brave,  ardent,  yet 
respectful ;  the  heroine  chaste,  tender,  yet 
becomingly  reserved.    We  are  apt  to  think 


that  at  very  remote  periods  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles  were  not  so  sound  as  they 
are  now  :  this  is  a  mistake  into  which  many 
people  fall.  Notions  of  what  constitutes 
moral  virtue  may  be  different,  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  one  quality  may  be  given  over 
another,  yet  the  general  principle  be  just ; 
for,  after  all,  moral  practice  is  under  the 
influence  of  modes  ot  life,  and  a  thousand 
circumstances  produced  by  climate,  locality, 
station,  and  enlightenment.  The  religious 
sentiment  may  be  deep,  producing  a  favor- 
able effect  on  the  conduct,  even  when  the 
dogmas  may  be  erroneous.  Many  of  the 
expressions,  and  some  of  the  incidents,  are 
taken  from  Homer  and  other  Greek  poets. 
The  relation  of  the  local  customs  of  Egypt, 
together  with  minute  descriptions  of  festi- 
vals and  religious  rites  practised  at  the 
time,  are  dispersed  over  the  work ;  and 
even  when  the  scenes  violate  probability 
(which  they  not  unfreouently  do),  they  are 
beautifully  painted,  and  with  so  much  sim- 
plicity of  manner  as  always  to  rivet  the 
attention,  and  produce  pleasing  emotions. 

The  heroine  Chariclea  is  a  delightful  per- 
sonage of  rare  beauty  and  pure  character. 
She  IS  represented  as  endowed  with  great 
strength  of  mind,  united  to  a  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  an  address  that  turns  every 
situation  to  the  best  advantage.  Indeed,  it 
is  apparent  that  she  is  the  leauing  character 
in  the  romance ;  and  this  is  remarkable, 
considering  the  inferior  position  held  by 
the  women  of  Greece  in  society.  As  the 
train  of  the  narrative  makes  her  a  great 
wanderer,  she,  of  course,  saw,  and  was 
seen,  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  many 
of  whom,  as  may  be  expected,  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Very  many  demand  her  in  mar- 
riage immediately  after  the  first  siglit. 
Neither  does  the  hero  Theagenes  escape 
the  soft  words  and  longing  eyes  of  the 
nymphs  whom  he  meets  in  his  travels  :  even 
a  royal  personage  puts  his  constancy  to  a 
severe  trial.  A  presence  of  mind,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  lovers,  is  remarkably  dis- 

Slayetf  in  a  variety  of  devices  to  avoid 
anger,  or  escape  when  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Although  this  address  is  mainly  due  to  the 
lessons  of  her  reputed  father  Calasiris,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  two  young  in- 
experienced lovers  should  possess  good  me- 
mories. All  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  way  to 
give  a  truer  touch  of  the  romantic. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  a  criticism 
on  this  work.  A  better  idea  may  be 
formed  of  it  by  giving  a  few  extracts. 
When  the  lovers  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
banditti,  and  Thyamis  the  chief  wishes  to 
espouse  Charicleji,  she  wisely  counsels  The- 
agenes to  permit  her  to  use  artifice  rather 
than  direct  opposition  to  the  chiefs  desire. 
**  For  whoever  combats  violently  against 
the  impatient  desire  of  one  who  has  all 
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the  power,  does  but  Qugment  his  pftsEion  ; 
but  gentle  words  nnd  hulf-promises  cnlui 
fury  ^  hulding  furtli  hope  ;  for  I  do  believe 
that  they  vfho  love  with  the  moat  nrdor  re- 
tard a  promise  aa  the  first  net  of  enjoyment. 
Believing  they  already  possess  what  wa* 
pninisea,  they  become  more  calm,  sustain- 
ing  themselves  by  hope."  On  an  occasion 
when  the  two  lovers  ore  in  danger,  eices- 
sively  fatigued,  and  each  endenvoriog  to 
avoid  falling  asleep,  the  author  says,  "But, 
like  those  whose  strength  fails  by  excess  nf 
~  labor,  tliey  were  at  last  forced  to  submit  to 
the  law  ol  nature  ;  enfeebled  also  by  their 
extreme  distress  of  mind,  they  little  by 
little  declined  into  a  gracious  sleep,  the  in- 
tellectual portion  of  the  soul  condescending 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  body." 

One  who  laments  over  the  loaa  of  hie 
children,  yet  lingers  near  the  spot  where 
they  were  taken  ^om  him,  is  compared  to 
"  the  bird  whose  nest  has  been  robbed  by  a 
serpent.  She  fears  to  approach  the  cruel 
beast,  yet  cannot  tear  herself  away,  so  great 
is  her  love.  She  flutters  about,  lamenting 
and  sighing  over  her  loss :  at  last  ventures 
to  the  ears  of  the  cruel  serpent ;  but,  alas  ! 
her  plaintive  notes  and  maternal  lamenta- 
tions are  uttered  to  one  to  whom  nature 
has  given  no  sentiment  of  pity  or  mercy." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  part 
of  the  festivities  at  the  Temple  of  Dianu ;  — 

"  The  dance  of  the  m^dens  was  per- 
formed in  such  exact  measure,  and  their 
step  was  BO  much  in  harmony  with  the 
sound  and  cadence  of  their  voices,  that  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  niis  lost  in  the  enjoyment 
of  hearing.  The  spectators  followed  the 
damsels  at  each  movement  in  the  dance, 
drawn  toward  them  by  the  sound  of  the 
chorus.  At  last  came  a  shining  troop  of 
young  men,  with  Theagenee  at  Uieir  head. 
And  here  the  satisfaction  given  by  the  hear- 
ing seemed  to  be  surpassed  by  the  beauty 
ofthis  brilliant  sight,*' 

Here  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  which 
creates  a  httlo  perplexity.  We  do  not 
perceive  which  aSurued  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, the  hearine  or  the  seemg.  If  the  : 
author  had  said  that  the  union  of  both  gave  I 
delight,  we  should  feel  that  it  was  more  in  I 
accordance  with  the  realities  of  the  present 

Calosiris  recounts  the  sacrifice  the  Gre- 
cians offer  for  their  dead  ;  the  first  meeting  i 
of  Thcogenes  and  Chariclea  at  the  Temple,  ' 
with  the  effect  produced  on  each. 

"  This  said,  the  priest  performed  the  . 
solemn  oblation,  and  Theagenos  took  the  ! 
torch  from  the  hand  of  Chariclea.  Here, 
continued  Calasiris,  it  is  made  evident  by 
experience,  that  our  souls  are  divine,  and 
that  they  are  gifted  from  above 
tain  relationship  one 


}  the  other  ;  for,  as 


soon  as  these  two  beheld  each  other,  their 
souls   acknowledged    a    resemblance,    i 
hastened  to  unite  with  the  same  ea^em 

'  ns  if  they  believed  themselves  to  be  part 
of  the  same  being.  Then  she  placed  in 
his  hand  the  torch,  which   he  received; 

.'  while,  for  a  long  time,  they  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  one  another,  as  if  they  searched 

I  in   their  minds,  as  if  they  had  ever 

'  each  other  before.     Then  they  smiled,  but 
in   so   slight   and    stealthy   a    manner 
hardly   to  be  perceived  but  by  a  lighting 

I  up  of  their  eyes  ;    then,   as  if  ashamed   of 

'  what  they  had  done,  the  blood  mounted  to 
their  faces,  and  the  countenance  of  each 
was  covered  with  a  blush.  At  last, 
when  a  more  ardent  feelinc  touched  their 
hearts,  they  both  became  pale.  Soon  after- 
wards, their  countenances  underwent  vari- 
ous changes  of  color  and  expression,  which 

'  clearly  showed  the  conflict  that  was  passing 

Surely  nothing  can  be  expressed  with 
.  more  simplicity  or  greater  delicacv.  It  is 
.  for  those  who  know  how  to  analyze  the 
I  passions  to  say  whether  this  description 
;  conveys  a  just  idea  of  the  workings  of  the 
I  human  heart.  Places  of  worship  were  the 
'  usual  scene  of  the  first  interview  of  lovers ; 
I  women,  in  these  days,  being  so  secluded  at 
other  times.  There,  too,  oven  at  a  later 
period,  the  most  romantic  attachmenta  n 
formed.  Petrarch  and  Boccncio  were  both 
smitten  in  a  church  :  and  it  is  not  hazarding 
much  to  say,  that,  if  the  youth  of  the  present 
day  were  brought  to  a  strict  confession,  i  ' 
many  would  denjr  that  a  worldly  emot 
hod  occBstonally  intruded  itself  into  their 
devotions.  This  incident  was  seiied  by 
Kaphael  as  a  fit  subject  for  his  pencil.  I 
was  gratitied  by  beholding,  in  the  Chateau 
of  Fontainbleau  a  painting  of  this  set 
with  several  others  from  the  same  work. 
They  are  by  Dubois,  who  flourishod  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  most  exciting  description  is  given  of  a 
witch,  who,  bv  means  ot  her  incantations, 
raises  the  bony  of  her  dead  son  to  ask  it 
questions.  The  heroine,  with  her  reputed 
lather,  has  accidentally  passed  the  night  in 
the  cave,  and  is  an  invoiuntaiy  witness  of 
what  takes  place.  The  hag  forces  the  body 
to  stand  erect,  while  she  leaps  like  a  fury 
nbout  a  fire,  with  a  naked  sword,  which  has 
been  besmeared  with  her  own  blood.  This 
dee  ply- wrought  fiction  is  too  long  to  trans- 
late within  small  compass ;  and  I  omit 
it,  ns  well  as  many  descriptions  of  great 
beauty. 

The  latter  part  of  this  curioua  tale, 
where  Theagencs  and  Choriclea  fall  bto 
the  hands  of  the  Satrap  of  Egypt, — are 
taken  prisoners  by  Hydospes.  King  of 
Ethiopia,  ^  are  brought  up  to  the  altar  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  Ethiopian  goda,  — w'  ' 
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the  miuiner  Chariclea  makes  Icnown  her 
rojal  lineage,  —  and,  finally,  the  dincovcrj 
that  she  ie  the  dauzhtor  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Ethiopia,  oefore  whom  she  then 
stands,  is  all  related  with  creat  skill,  and 
u,  in  an  eminent  degree,  dramatic.  The 
hesitation  of  the  king  is  admirably  described. 
The  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  la  told  him, 
vhich  goes  to  impeach  the  virtue  of  Queen 
Fenina,  whom  be  tenderly  lovea. — his 
desire  to  belieTe  that  Churicleo  is  hi* 
daughter,  b;  which  she  might  be  saved 
Irom  the  sacrifice,  and  restored  to  his  em- 
brace,—  together  with  the  pride  of  roval 
blood,  which  is  touched  by  the  bold  diB- 
course  of  Chnricloa,  —  all  go  to  raise  a 
tumult  in  his  breast,  which  be  finds  difficult 
to  quell.  At  last,  as  sajs  the  narrative, 
*'  He  yields  to  natural  nffijction,  to  which 
every  thing  submils.  Ha  not  only  believes 
himself  to  be  father,  hut  already  feela  and 
BuSiirs  the  longings  of  a  parent.  He  raises 
from  the  ground  Persiua,  who  strains  Cha- 
riclea  in  her  arms ;  and,  while  he  strives  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  his  beloved  queen,  can 
no  longer  retrain  from  embracing  Choriclea ; 
in  doing  which,  with  his  ejes  swimming  in 
tears,  he  at  once  Feels,  by  the  throbbing  of 
his  henrt,  that  now  ho  has  found  his  child." 
What  is  very  striking  in  the  history  of 
this  romance  is  the  period  of  time  when  it 
was  written,  and  the  state  of  society  as  it 
then  existed.  It  was  compoBed  between 
the  years  A.D.  325  and  330.  This  wos 
during  the  reign  of  Conatantine,  in  the 
early  age  of  Christianity.  The  fiithera 
represent  the  cmpenir  as  a  doubtful  Chris- 
tian; and,  during  his  reign,  the  church 
was  distracted  by  the  controversy  between 
Arias  and  Athanasias.  This  dispute  was 
conducts  with  acrimony ;  and  it  could 
hardly  be  believed  that  our  author  could 
nvoid  mingling  in  a  djsrussion  which,  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  must  have  engaged  much  of 
his  thought.  It  is  true  the  church  was  in 
a  very  debased  state :  the  ignorance  of  a 
large  number  of  the  priesthood  was  pn>- 
fijund  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  many  of  the 
priests  did  not  understand  the  service  which 
■t  was  their  duty  to  recite.  Many  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  were  unable  to  read, 
and  the  common  people  were  totally  un- 
educated. The  mornb  of  the  clergy  ond 
laity  were  exceedingly  lai ;  while,  at  the 
:,  violence  and  m|nne  reigned  ii 


withdrawing  from  the  tumult,  and,  in  an 
age  of  ignorance  and  degradation,  compose 
a  work  full  of  pure  thoughts  and  elevated 
sentiments ;  a  work  which  has  fumished 
a  fuundatiun  of  inspiration  for  many  poets 
and  romancers :  one  that  Spencer  and  Tasso 
availed  of,  —  Raphael  painted  from, — was 
imitated  by  Spencer,  —  admired  by  Racine, 


If,  as  I  said  Ht  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
there  are  persons  who  are  fond  of  recurring 
to  times  gone  by,  let  them  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  pleasing  scenes  presented 
in  this  work.  lis  perusal  has  brought  to 
my  mind  many  agreealilc  images,  and  in- 
duces me  to  hope  that  the  satisfaction  I 
have  derived  from  this  view  of  the  past 
may  be  shared  by  the  readers  of  "  Ti>- 
Day."  Matuew  Markwell. 


expression 
indicating 


"  CLOUD  WITH  THE  HILVEB  LISIITO," 
Miss   Plancbk  baa  written  a  series  rtf 

Elcasant  little  stories,  simple  in  their  pints, 
ut  generally  well  conceived,  and  hiippily 
expresaed,  which  have  been  quite  popular. 
or  the  first,  which  was  called  "  The  Trap 
to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,"  we  have  seen  the 
twenty-second  edition  advertised  in  London. 
A  new  one  <if  these  stories  has  recently 
appeared,  entitled  "  The  Cloud  with  the 
Silver  Lining,"  this  being  e 
current  in  Ireland,  we  ore  toll 
that  there  are  brisht  sides  s< 
darkest  things.  This  story  will,  like  the 
others,  be  reproduced  in  this  country  by 
Messrs  James  Munroe  k  Co.  We  lay  be- 
fore OUT  readers,  below,  a  short  extract  in 
advance,  which  we  take  from  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  leaving  our  readers  to  finish  it 
in  the  book  itself,  on  its  publication  shortly, 
if  their  interest  in  the  fair  Annie  and  the 
expected  Frank  impels  them  so  to  do :  — 

"  '  Well,  auntie,  and  what  then  ?  Go 
on.  I  love  to  hear  your  stories  of  yourself; 
and,  when  I  have  listened  tn  all  your  suffer- 
ing, and  look  in  your  face,  your  calm  face, 
I  can  scarcely  believe  it  afl,  and  think  it 
must  1»  a  story  yon  have  made  out  of  your 

"  '  Auntie '  smiled  a  cold,  quiet  smile  , 
and  answered  in  a  voice  so  low,  that  the 
rustling  of  the  autumn  blast  outside  the 
house  rendered  what  she  said  almost  in- 
audible. 

"  '  It  is  all  true,  Annie,  quite  true.  I 
have  little  more  to  add  now.  My  last 
grief  was  your  uncie's  death,  and  my  re- 
moval   from    my  long-loved   home   to  this 

"  '  It  is  a  pretty  place,  auntie.' 

"  '  Yes,  Annie,  t  am  quite  contented. 
Hark !  is  that  Frank ' " 

"  '  No,  that's  not  his  atep,'  answered  the 
young  girl,  nith  emphasis. 

"  '  It  is  getting  near  his  time,  though. 
Tell  Betsy  to  see  about  his  supper,  if  yon 

"  '  Yes,  nunlie:  '  and  Anr 
her  seat,  and  left   the  room   to  fulfil   her 
aunt's  request. 

"  Irrespective  of  the  wide  difference  in 


the  af];es  of  the  speakers,  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  was  very  f;reat.  Aunie  Lmdsay 
was  a  hhie-eyed,  fair-haired  ;;irl,  with  a 
round,  pUunp  figure,  a  homely,  happy  face, 
and  a  rosehud  of  a  mouth,  al)out  which 
sparkled  the  sauciest  little  dimples  every 
time  she  smiled,  —  and  that  was  nearly 
always,  —  for  Annie  had  no  sorrows  of  her 
own ;  therefore,  unless  when  listening  to 
the  woes  of  others,  the  dimples  kept  tiieir 
place  ahout  tliat  pretty  mouth  ;  V>ut  she 
was  full  of  sympathy,  and  when  she  did 
hear  a  sad  story,  the  dimples  vanished, 
and  large  pearly  drops  shone  in  her  blue 
eyes. 

**  The  simplest  misfortune  was  by  her 
exagp;erated  into  a  great  sorrow,  for  she 
had  never  known  or  witnessed  grief;  and, 
as  she  listened  to  the  stories  told  her  by 
her  aunt,  her  little  simple  heart  was  filled 
with  wonder  that  she  was  living  to  relate 
them  ;  and  others,  older  and  more  experi- 
enced, wondered  too, — not  so  much  that 
she  was  living,  but  at  the  calm,  meek  face, 
with  but  few  wrinkles  for  her  age,  and  the 
low,  tranquil  voice,  and  the  clear,  ]>ale  blue 
eye,  which  nothing  could  fdl  with  tears. 
Was  it  that  in  a  life  of  such  sorrow  they 
had  wept  the  fountain  dry  ?  It  might  be 
so :  she  had  neither  friends  nor  relations 
left  who  could  testify  to  what  she  had  been. 
She  was  of  marble  paleness,  tall  and  thin  ; 
the  perfect  regularity  of  her  features  telling 
of  past  beauty.  Over  her  high,  white  fore- 
heiul,  the  silver  hair  was  braided  ,*  and  the 
almost  Quaker-like  simplicity  of  her  dress 
completed  the  striking  difference  between 
herself  and  her  bri";ht  and  joyous  com- 
panion ;  for  Annie,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  something  of  a  coquette,  and  wjis  glad 
when  an  occasion  oiKjred  itself  for  a  spice 
of  cherry-colored  ribbon,  which  was  always 
disposed  with  great  taste  ;  for  that  Siime 
quality,  so  indispensable  in  a  woman  espe- 
cially, Aunie  fully  possessed. 

'*  Mrs.  Lindsay  had,  as  I  have  said, 
outlived  all  her  relatives,  at  least  those  of 
her  own  age.  She  had  no  one  now  belong- 
ing to  her  but  her  niece  Annie,  and  one 
only  child,  a  son.  Annie's  father  was  a 
tradesman  in  the  great  city  of  London : 
mother  she  had  none.  The  mother  had 
given  her  life  for  the  child ;  and  Mr.  Lind- 
say, a  stern  man  of  business,  without  an 
interest  beyond  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
funds,  or  a  treasure  so  great  as  his  money, 
gazed  at  the  heli^ess,  wailing  infant,  and 
wondered  what  was  to  Ixjcome  of  it.  And 
what  would  have  become  of  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  for  a  woman,  who,  having  made 
a  young,  imprudent  marriage  with  an  Irish 
sergeant,  who  had  deserted  her,  was  g\w\ 
to  be  hired  as  a  nurse ;  and  who,  with  the 
greatest  devotion  and  zeal,  became  a  second 
mother  to  the  little  orphan.     And,  when 


it  grew  older,  and  its  joyous  laughter  and 
merry  romps  were  voted  a  nuisance  by  its 
father,  she  sought  out  this  widowed  aunt, 
and,  by  her  prayers  and  entreaties,  tried  to 
win  her  to  consent  that  Annie  should  come 
and  live  with  her.  Her  eloquence  pre- 
vailed ;  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  her  brother-in-law  to  take  tlie 
little  Annie  and  her  nurse,  whose  husband, 
having  lefl  her,  and  death  robbed  her  of 
her  cljild,  had  no  tie  in  the  world,  save  the 
love  she  felt  for  Annie.  Seventeen  years 
had  passed  since  then  ;  and  Mr.  Lindsay  had 
almost  forgotten  that  ho  had  a  daughter, 
and  Annie  that  she  had  a  father.  And  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  peaceful  but  seclu- 
ded happiness  had  been  hers  beneath  the 
roof  of  her  aunt's  pretty  home.  They  paid 
no  visits,  —  made  few  acquaintances;  for 
the  reverses  of  fortune  Mrs.  Lindsay  had 
experienced,  rendered  her  averse  t^  ffaiety, 
and  made  her  prefer  the  quiet  and  privacy 
of  her  own  little  cottage. 

**  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  common,  near 
a  little  village  in  the  south  of  England.  A 
few  white  cottages  were  dotted  about, 
which  preserved  it  from  loneliness,  and  yet 
did  not  interfere  with  its  peaceful  retire- 
ment. Mrs.  Lindsay's  was  the  largest  and 
best,  the  others  were  occupied  chiefly  by 
laboring  men  and  their  families ;  and  one 
behmging  to  the  blacksmith  had  a  shod 
built  beside  it.  from  beneath  which  the 
forge  sent  out  a  cheerful  glow  of  light, 
pleasant  to  see  in  the  gloom  of  these  au- 
tumn evenings.  Almost  always,  too,  a 
group  of  idlers  stt^inl  about  it,  to  gossip  on 
all  that  c^mcerned  themselves  and  their 
neighbors.  A  few  sturdy  little  ponies 
grazed  amongst  the  furze  and  heather ;  and 
here  and  there  a  donkey,  with  his  long  ears 
erect,  stared  at  the  ponies,  who  turned  from 
him  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  as  though  in 
contempt  of  so  bad  an  hnitation  of  them- 
selves. Opposite  to  the  road  which  led  to 
the  village  was  another  between  high  banks 
covered  with  wild  flowers,  which  brought 
the  traveller  suddenly  on  to  the  wild  sca- 
l>each,  a  long  line  of  coast  without  a  house 
in  sight  save  a  small  preventive  station ; 
and  to  ramble  on  this  beach  with  her  dear 
*  old  nurse,'  whom  she  loved  as  a  mother, 
was  one  of  Annie's  chief  delights ;  her  aunt 
seldom  or  never  going  out,  save  to  church. 

**  But  all  this  time  we  are  leaving  Annie 
in  the  kitchen ;  not  that  she  is  in  any  parti- 
cular hurry  to  leave  it ;  for  no  sooner  does 
her  bright  face  j>eep  in  at  the  door,  than 
Gnice  makes  a  rush  at  her  *  darling,'  and 
has  so  much  to  say  that  she  is  usually  de- 
tained three  times  as  long  as  is  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  her  mission.  While 
the  supper  was  being  prepared,  therefore, 
Gnice  drew  a  chair  near  the  wood  fire  for 
^Vnnie,  and  settled  herself  for  a  chat." 
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JOSE  MARIA  Mc.)RElA)S  fiac<.da  en  lo  eondu- 
ccntc  a  elhi  dc  .-uf  <leclariicione5  rccibidas  dc 
firdcn  del  virey  dc  Mexico,  cuandu  estun>  arrcs- 
tado  en  la  cuidadella  do  eirta  capital.  Svo. 
1825. 

CAMPA5tA  SIN  (H/.)RIA  y  Guerra  cmo  la  de 
1..K  cac«>nnxtlcs  en  las  torrc?  dc  las  iglesias, 
reniila  en  el  recint<j  d**  Mexico  causada  jKir 
baber  persistido  D.  Valentin  Gomez  Farias, 
Vicc-Pre«i«b'nte    de    la    RcTiublica    Mexicana. 

* 

8vo.     1.''17. 


no 


TO-DAY:    A   KuSTuX   LITEKAKY  JOURNAL. 


IJrinatc  ^TiUor 

IN    III V 

ANCIENT      LANGUAGES, 
Centre  SCreet,  Cauibrid^e. 


McKIM    &    CUTTER, 

BOOK    AND    MUSIC    STORE, 

(;2,    M  A  1  X     STHEET, 
CHARLESTOWf^,  MASS. 


REl'EK  KN  (:i:S. 

IIoV.    F.!»>\AUI>    KvKUKir. 

.1.    iNUIIUSnLI.    UmUIUHII,    »|.    linyf-tn. 

Kkv.  .lAlthli  Si'\UK>,  Pi-f.'-i'lnit  ITnrv.  I'niveTsiti/. 

P.KV.    .I\MKS    WaI.KI.U,    I>.D. 

Pitoi.  (\  ('.  J'r.i.rt.N. 

liF-V.    .\ni|iiLA>   ilni'iMX,  (  \i mhrUl -^i , 


j  Ai.i,  the  M:ijra7.ii)i\«  odU  Xcw  Publi('ati«.»us  rcccircJ 
I  as  MHin  ns  fniblislu'd. 

The  voluuic."  ami  number.'*  of  *'T".»-T>ay.  a  IV.s- 

ti»n  Literurv  .T«<uriial/'  f«ir  sale,  an«i  .<ub.scri|»ti«.»ii? 

taken. 


FKKXCIl    BOOKS. 

PJIILOSOIMIES  r.T  CO.Mr.LHEXNKS,  par  IIoiis- 
saye.  ST  centM.  —  .SOl'VESTUE,  c^Ol.S  LA 
TONXELLE  ;  I>...  ?irEXF>^  I>E  LA  C'HOrAX- 
NEKIE;  Do.  LE.>  CI.AIKIEHES;  each  50 
cent"'.  —  Catalrigues  will  \h>  furwardcil  on  appli- 
cation. 


foreign  itirculating  Cibrarn. 

RnAi»Kiis  of  l'orei;rii  n<"»ks  are  res[»ootfnIIy 
iiiforincd  that,  the  J?ubs!Oiih«T  has  estahli.««ho«l  a 
Library  fur  lemliii;^  out  Fhkn*  n  ainl  ""tluT  F«»u- 
kii;n  BudKS.  A  can.1  «»f  the  trrnis,  fX[ilainiiir; 
al.so  Ijow  perst'ns  resiilinjr  out  of  the  city  eaii  a\ail 
thein»5el\cs  of  the  advaiitagcs  of  this  plan,  can  be 
l)a<l  on  application  at  thi; 

LZBRAIRIE    i:T]aANG£RX:, 

X\l,  l»r(»a«l\v;iv.  New  Ytuk. 

N.  1».    Tlie  Catalogue  will  be  rraily  in  a  few  days. 

FRANCIS  llOnSFALL. 


TO-DAVy 

A    TJOSTox    litj:kaiiy   .tot- UN  a  I., 

EIHTKD  BV  niAin-KS  IIVLK, 

PMishiii  Wnkly  on  S-ittt^tli^yx. 

Eaeh  number  ciaitain:*  ^ixtvrn  pap^  of  reajlinij 
matter,  t«Jtrether  with  lour  or  eiglit  pages  t.f  seltct 
adviTtiscnient.". 

TKKM'i.  —  Two  Dollar?  prr  annum,  in  advanee. 
Siiijrle  nunibt-r-:.  five  cent.-*  each.  Subscriber-  in 
l»o.-toii,  Caiubiidjie,  and  I'liarKstown  e.in  ha\c 
thi'ir  numbers  left  at  tht-ir  ro>id<'iiei'S.  if  desir«'«l. 
IJiU'k  niiiiibi-ri:  from  the  be;rinniii;rc:ui  be  i*uriii«"htd, 
and  I'opii-".  <if  the  first  volume  (20  numbor>)  bound 
in  »-i'»th  or  ]«apt' r. 

Tin-  p««>ta:ri*  on  "To-Day**  (by  the  new  law, 
wbi«'h  went  into  ••fbvt  uu  the  '.With  of  N-ptemWr), 
when  i«ai<l  in  advanec,  is  thirtt-on  ernls-  a  ytar  to 
plaeos  in  Ma^^-aehusetl.-?,  and  twfnty-j'ix  m-nls  .a 
year  to  phu-e-  without  tin-  Statr.  To  pi«t.ottioi« 
in  ('helsea,  X»ath  (,'helsea,  and  AVinthmp,  there  is 
no  ••iiar;;e  for  jMislHiie. 

Ail\ (•rti>eiiient*.  Uiiiks,  eomninnieations.  Ac.  may 
bo  li'li  with  till-  publi.-lu-rs.  Sul<.''eripti«'ns  will  U* 
rr«vi\«il  by,  an«l  orders  should  be  adiir»»«'S«'d  to,  tbv 
Pnbii.-her--,  liLDiiiNt;  A  i'a.  •^,  Stat<•-^t^e(•t,  Iwston. 

Tin*  editor's  otliee  U  at  Xu.  4«'»,  C'«)n[j:i'e>s-.«»trtvl, 
up  siiiirs. 

Di:\Ti:u  Si  nuoTirr.u,  13,  Ann-?trcct,  General 
A:r«'Jitj»  in  Xew  York. 


(CONTENTS   OE  Xo.  4'2. 


O'T'BKK   10,  IMJ, 


EAYKS  &  FAIRI5AXKS, 

Slccount  iJootv  l^anufactuvcr^i 

ANJ» 

STATIONERS, 

Xo.  13«!,  WASUIXUTuX  STUEirr, 

Directly  uppiK-iie  Pel I-»tioi't, 

It  o  S  1  0  X. 

TluMT  Rotail  Stork  eompri":t»«  the  very  best 
qualities'  of  Writivi:,  Lkhku,  Xotk  Papkuji,  and 
E.v\  i'i.«,i'KS  (»f  every  variety:  Ei^'E  Po«.Ki:i- 
Pi:Nk\i\i.>,  Si.i«»sons»  11a7oiis,  Hazok  SiUoi»>, 
FuKV«  »  \M»  Am  run  \\  Pouii.-Monnau  s,  D«\w- 
IN<:  IVm'Kin.  J'i-.\(  U.S.  Ae.  (Jof.n  I'l.vs,  with  and 
wiihoiit  Cii-c:,  Ae.  A«*.  JW.ANK  iloous  of  all  dc- 
seiiprion.x  <<n  hand,  and  made  t'^  order,  b,  Id,  12, 
is-inch  Tkuklsiuial  and  CnLi>riAL  tir.dur.s. 


TifE  Xi:w  York  Fufk  ArAnKVV. 
Tim:  l>i:AuiiKo(.iv  Uau.,  an  A\uneular  Story,  con- 
eluded. 
Thk  Fotr  PHi!.i»soi'in:KS  —  ver!?es. 
A   XiNKVKIl  IN    lilK    Pa4  nil-. 
.MlNli;   AXn   TlIKVlRKALS. 

JiiTKUAUY  Xotj:s  —  >trakosch\«  OtfiT  ;  MartinN 
llejHirt.-v  ;  IJiKiks  in  IVeparatiou  ;  Elli-j's  Dis- 
courses. 

TilST   OF    XkW    IloiiKS. 

Oim  Mixi  ri:s  —  Milcorolite"  ;    Ilryan    Gallery  ; 

lJii>r«Mrs  New  Edition  :   Epitaph  for  a  Country 

t 'hur«'hyard  ;      Lyell'.s    Lectures  ;     Quality    of 

Pa;nr. 
Pkaitik'4  ok  iiik  Firf  Ai,v«m. 
XoTH  »;^   t»K   Hooks  —  Ueilliidd's   *•  Cmiparative 

Physiojrnomy  :  "  »*  I'p  (.'••untry  Letter.-.** 
VisiiiLK    Km.iiioN'    oi-   iiiK   EvKfH  —  Letter   by 

.M.  Leon  F'iU'*ault. 

.]A«K«»oN    Ej/I  I  -iTUIA.V   SrATT  K. 

llAMl'.I.lNi:    XolI.S  TAKf-V  WHILE  f.V  PARIS. lloH- 

(nbirUS. 

"The  Cloud  with  the  Silver  Lixisg." 


A   BOSTON   LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


« 


—  TO-DAT!       WHT,     what     18     THAT — 1 


» 


Shakespeare, 


EDITED  BT  CHABIiES  TTAT.Tg 


REDDING  A  CO.  PUBLISHERS,  8,  STATE  STREET.  — Five  Cents. 


No.  43.] 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1852.     [Yol.  H.  No.  17. 


ATHEN>CUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

OF 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

II  vow  orax  iir  thb 
GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON*STBE£T. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Fine  Arte, 

CHARLES  FOLSOM, 

XAroricM. 

AdmiMloxi,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

THE 

WkLBf^lhorf  ®aUers  of  |)ainting0 

HAS   BB-OPSjrSD   WITH 

LE88tN6'8  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

THE    MARTYRDOM    OF    HUSS, 

NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 
AT  TRS 

ATHBNJBUM      BUIIiDINO, 

BEACON     STREET. 
Admlttaace,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

BOSTonr  MUSEum, 

TBSMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


TENTH     SEASON. 


Sigjith  and  lait  Week  of  the  Engagement 

OF  THE  EMINENT  ACTRESS, 

MISS    JULIA    BENNETT, 

Who  will  appear  on  Monday  eyening,  Oct.  25, 
and  erery  erening  throngh  the  week. 


*^*  Mosenm  open  day  and  evening.  Hall  of 
Btatoaxy  open  till  7  p.m.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
at  6  o'clock.  Performances  commence  at  7 
o'clock.  Admission,  25  ots.  Seats  reserved  for 
60  eti.    Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12 1  ots. 


BOSTON      MUSEUM. 


KSS  JUIIA  BENHETT 

Has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  Public  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  who  have  so  kindly  sup- 
ported her  during  a  protracted  engagement  of 
eight  weeks,  that  her  Benefit  takes  place  on 
Friday  evening,  the  29th  October,  when  she  solicits 
the  favor  of  their  presence  and  interest.  Miss 
Bennett  promises,  upon  this  occasion,  to  present 
as  attractive  an  entertainment  as  possible  for  the 
amusement  of  her  friends. 

Reserved  seats  can  be  secured  at  the  OfSoe. 


or    TRS 


(0rtiit  (^ijiiliiiiim  of  3lnil!-3^iniitingB 


AT 


AMORY     HALL, 
Room  No.  5. 


The  Pbofrietor  would  respectfully  give  notioe  to 
the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
that  this  Great  Exhibition — the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
whole  world — will  close  on  Thursday,  Oct.  28. 
All,  therefore,  who  wuh  to  examine  these 

Wonderful  Speeimeni  of  Female  Skill 

should  avail  themselves  of  this,  the  only  opportu- 
nity that  will  be  likely  to  occur. 

As  there  are  a  large  number  of  tickets  still 
out,  the  holders  should  embrace  the  chance  now 
offered  of  visiting  the  Rooms,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Admission,  25  cents. 

C.  A.  STIMPSON,  Manager, 
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[No. 


TICKNOR,  REED,  b  FIELDS, 

ISfi,  WMhington  Straet,  Boaton, 

>A/IL.L.     RUBL.ieH,     THIS     AUTUMN, 
I. —  (THIS  DAT.) 

VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  EGYPT.  By  the  Mtlior  of 
<*  Adyentores  in  the  Lybian  Desert.'*  2  vols. 
16mo. 

n.  —  (this  DAT.) 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  PAUSSY  THE 
POTTER.    By  Henry  Morley.     2  Tola.  16mo. 

ni.  —  (llf   OCTOBER.) 

LABOR  AND  LOVE ;  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 
1  yol.  16mo. 

IT. 

BARRY  CORNWALL'S  ESSAYS  AND  TALES 
IN  PROSE.    2  vols.  16mo,  with  fine  portrait. 

V. 

NARRATIVE  AND  CRITICAL  PAPERS,  FROM 
THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM- 
EATER  ;  being  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  writings  of 
Thomas  De  Quinoey. 

VI. 

SPAIN;  her  Institntions,  Politics,  and  Pnblic 
Men.  By  S.  T.  Wallis,  author  of  "  GUmpses  of 
Spain."    1  Tol.  16mo. 

rn. 

VISITING  MY  RELATIONS,  AND  ITS  RE- 
SULTS.   1  vol.  IGmo. 

vni. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OP  POEMS,   by  John  O. 

Whittier.     1  vol.  16mo. 

IX. 

ENGLISH  TALES  AND  SEETCSHES.  By  Mrs. 
Crosland.    1  vol.  16mo. 


RUTH ;  a  new  NoTel.    By  the  author  of  "  Maiy 
Barton.*' 

XI. 

A  NEW  VOLUME,  by  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson 
(Fanny  Forester).    1  vol.  16mo. 

xn. 

CHARLES    MACEAVS    POEMS.      Edited   by 
himself.    1  yol.  16mo. 

xm. 

HENRY  ALFORD'S  POEMS.     Edited  fay  him- 
self.   1  yol.  16mo. 

XIV, 

PILGRIMAGES  TO  ENGLISH  SHRINES.    By 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    2  vols.  16mo. 


THE  BOY  HUNTERS.    By  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
aathor  of  the  <■  Desert  Home."    I  vol.  16mo. 


XVI. 


ADVENTURES  IN  FAIRY-LAND ;  a  New 
Book  for  Children.  With  fine  plates.  1  vol. 
16mo. 


XVII. 


MATINS  AND   VESPERS.     New  edition,  re- 
vised by  Dr.  Bowring,  the  aathor.    1  vol. 


7i  JXm  (Stntion 
MARTIN'S"  REPOHTS. 


The  undersigned  has  now  in  press  a  new  edition 
of  Martin's  Reports,  including  the  New  Series, 
with  notes  of  reference  to  subsequent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  up  to  the  Seyenth  Volume  of 
the  Annual  Reports  ;  references  to  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  Statutes,  and  Ciyil  Code 
and  Code  of  Practice,  since  those  decisions  were 
rendered.  lOompiled  by  Thomas  Gibbes  Morgan, 
Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

This  work  has  been  got  up  with  great  labor  and 
research,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  to  merit 
the  patronage  of  the  profession.  No  alterations 
of  the  original  haye  been  made,  except  to  eorreet 
typographical  errors  ;  uid,  in  some  instances,  by 
adding  marginal  notes  of  points  decided  but  not 
noticed  by  the  reporter. 

The  high  character  of  the  Court  during  the  time 
embraced  in  these  yolumes  ;  the  great  number  of 
oases  involying  the  most  important  principles  of 
the  ciyil  law,  as  it  obtained  prior  to  the  acquisiticm 
of  Louisiana,  and  subsequently  which  are  passed 
upon  ;  the  learned  and  able  briefii  of  the  eminent 
counsel  then  at  the  bat,  —  renders  this  work  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  all  those  States  and 
Territories  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  notes  afford  a  ready 
reference  to  the  subsequent  adjudications  of  the 
Supreme  (Tourt  of  this  State. 

The  original  twenty  yolumes,  comprising  all  the 
cases  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  Louisiana  from 
1809  to  1830,  will  bo  published  in  ten  voluhes  ; 
price  to  subscribers  $5  per  y(dumo,  and  to  non- 
subsoriben  $6  per  volume  ;  cash  in  all  eases. 
Neither  expense  nor  labor  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  work  in  eyery  respect  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  profession.  It  will  be  published  complete 
and  ready  for  deliyery  in  this  city  by  the  first  of 
Noyember  next.  Snbscripticms  will  be  reoeiyed 
until  December  1,  1852. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Louisiana  Rcpoirrs, 
noted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  also  to  publish 
new  editions  of  the  Civil  CJode  and  Code  or 
Practicb.  In  the  latter  works  it  is  proposed  to 
publish  the  original  text  entire  ;  follow  each  arti- 
cle with  the  statutory  amendments  entire,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  each,  by 
reference  to  the  volume  and  page. 

Such  works  will  reqidre  great  Ubor  and  eare ; 
and,  as  they  will  be  exeented  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  annotator  of  Martin's  Re- 
ports, I  think  they  can  be  safely  commended  to 
the  especial  attenticm  of  the  profeesion.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  these  works, 
and  they  will  be  published  as  speedily  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  utmost  aoouraoy. 

J.  B.  STEEL,  Publisher, 

60,  CAMP  STREET, 

HfUn  •clesKs. 


ADVSRTISEHKiriS. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  &   CO. 

UO,    WASEIBQIOM    STKIXT, 
BOSTON, 

THE  lOUBTH  THODSAUD  OF 

iKmohrfl  of 

KABGABET  FULLER  OS80IX 

BT  KALFB  WALDO  KMESBOK  t  IT 

J  Nil.  Itaw,  oloUi.    Frio*  f  S. 


THE    TELL-TALE; 

Ho^M   Basrsta   MU  I17  Old  Ti«T*Il«r*< 


TBE   IHBRKII   HIMELIUT 


BT  imAKClS  C.  WOODWOBTH. 


■MUM  b1«  in  (IrxHt  Ilritaiu  uid  Amnio.  It 
il  b«  tiutcrull;  Ulnitrkted,  sod  Mcb  •olamg  will 
cumpleta  in  iUelf,  forming  »boat  300  pag*!  duo- 
liiDO.     Ouc  Txtumo  Dt  K  ticDO  witl  bo  iuafd,  kt 

Imgalu  tDterrmlj,  outil   Uie  onDplaUm  of  the 

whola  t«a  rolomei. 


LECTURES 

ON   THK   WOBES  AND    0BNID8   0¥ 


Br  WIUIAM  WABE, 


THB  8BVBNTH  THOUSAHD  OF 
THE   RELIGION   OF  QEOLOQY. 

BT  EDWABD  HITCHCOCE,  S.D.,  LL.D. 
lliDa,«loUi.    PiiwSl.25. 

THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OW 
THE  I^PE  OF  JOHN  BTEBUNO. 

BT    THOMAS    CABLTI& 
Ilmo,  sloth.    FliMll. 

Hxura  oir  sbaiam^ 

itnetlsu  for  tha  Tm 
wan  ■lion  ofUk* 
aim,  HAIR,  TEETH,  EVEI,  ^ 

BT  WILUAK  B.    COALB,   B.D. 

IBmo,  cloth.   Ptka  GO  dc 


ROBINSON    CRUSOE, 

HIS   IJFB   AND   ADVKNTUKBB.     Complelc, 

with  a  BiDgnphiaal  Aeooant  of  Detbc.     lUns- 

tratedwith  IGchftnwtcr 
cdiliiHi.    IJiDD. 


ISmo,  cloth.    PrioaTSct 

'Su  Arabiaii  IHgliti'  ] 

lUTCOB   OF   BOKOPEif  CiTITUS.  Ao  entire  new  edition,  fully  Ulostnted  wilh  MW 

BT    WILLIAM    WASB.  Ind   origiual  dhmraete ratio  daaigna,  bj  D.  0. 

llmo,  cloth.  Prloo  H.  '      Johwiw.  »^  priot^  <-  o^lv^rM^  l«g. 

I     type,  1  Tol.  Itao. 

THB  TWELFTH  THOUSAND  OF  MPROVED    nOmEWWE, 

A   PEEP    AT    "number    FIVE,"    iUD  BOOK  OP  RECEIPTS,  for  Mirketing  uid 
Coring,  with  engnrliigi.     Bj  Mb.  A.  L.  Wn- 

■m.     Tbs  liileeiitli  tbooauid,  with  i.  Snpple- 

meiit  ukd  Popetnal  Oftlaadv>     1  ToL  llmo, 

iama.al 


A  CLapteT  in  tha  Life  of  k  CUj  Futoi. 
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LECTURES. 


iHercantUt  Cibrarg  ^aaociation. 


Thkbb  will  be  Two  Skries  of  LscnTBis  before 
this  Lutitution,  delivered  in  the  New  Music 
RiiiL,  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  as 
follows  :  — 

MONDAT  KVSMUIO    SKRIES. 

This  Course  will  be  opened,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, by  an  Address  from  Hon.  John  A.  Dix, 
of  New  York,  and  a  Poem  by  Rev.  John  Pikb- 
POKT.  To  be  followed,  on  suocessive  Monday 
evenings,  by  Lectores  from  the  following  gentle- 
men :  — 

Hon.  PuEBBB  SovLB,  of  Louitiona, 

E.  P.  Whipple,  Esq. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  Surgeon  of  the  Arctic  Expedition, 

Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Pottbb. 

Hon.  John  J.  Gilchbist,  of  New  Hampehire. 

D.  Q.  Mitchell  (« Ik.  Marvel "),  of  New  York, 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Geobge  Lunt. 

Rev.  T.  Stabb  Kino. 

There  will  be  Twelve  Lectures  and  Two  Drama- 
tic Readings  in  this  Course.  Tickets,  admitting  a 
gentleman  and  one  lady,  $2. 

-WBDNESDAT   EVElflirO    SERIES. 

This  Course  will  be  opened,  on  the  ITth  of  No- 
vember, by  an  Address  from  Hon.  Rufus  Choate, 
and  a  Poem  by  William  Stabk,  Esq.  of  Troy, 
New  York,  To  be  followed,  on  successive  Wed- 
nesday evenings,  by  Lectures  from  the  following 
gentlemen :  — 

Eownr  P.  Whipple,  Esq. 

Rev.  Henbt  Wabd  Beecheb,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  Surgeon  of  Arctic  Expedition, 

Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  jun. 

David  B.  Toweb,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  D.  Andebson. 

RiCHABD  H.  Dana,  jun.  Esq. 

Rev.  RoLLiN  H.  Nealb. 

Dr.  Oliyeb  W.  Holmes. 

There  will  be  Twelve  Lectures  and  Two  Drama- 
tic Readings  in  this  Course.  Tickets  admitting  a 
gentleman  and  one  lady,  $2. 

Mr.  Geobge  F.  Hatteb  has  been  engaged  as 
Organist  for  both  Courses. 

Hekets  for  both  Courses  will  be  for  sale  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Auodation  only,  on  Monday,  Oct.  25. 

E.  C.  Bakeb, 

G.  S.  Blanchabo, 

L.  H.  Tabkeb,  Lecture 

W.  H.  Lbabnaed,  jun.  f  Committee, 

E.  B.  Patten, 

J.  A.  WOOLBON, 
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^hrag  0f  Jlrts  anlr  Sritnces. 

In  conformity  to  a  vote  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  passed  in  June  last,  a  course 
of  Lectures  will  begin  at  the  Hall  of  the  Lowell 
iNSTrruTE,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  October,  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  will  be  continued  onoe 
a  week,  as  follows  :  — 

Oct.  27. 

By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D.  President. — Introdue- 

tory  Lecture. 

Nov.  3. 

By  Professor  L.  Agassiz.  —  **  Genealogy  of  the 

Animal  Kingdom.'* 

Nov.  10. 

By  Hon.  Ed  wabd  Evebett. — ««Grotius." 

Nov.  17. 

By  Geobge  Ticknob,  Esq.  —  "  The  TartufTe  of 

Moli^re." 

Nov.  24. 

By  Benjamin  A.  Goitld,  jun.  —  "  The  Theory  of 

ProbabiUties." 

Dec.  1. 

By  Lieut.  Chables  Henbt  Davis.  —  **  Astrono- 
mical Prediction." 

Dec.  8. 

By  President  Edwabd  Hitchcock.  —  «  The  Bird 
Tracks  of  the  Connecticut  River." 

Dec.  15. 
By  Professor  C.  C.  Felton.  — «The  Relation  of 
Aristophanes  to  his  Times." 

Dec.  22. 

By  Daniel  Tbeadwell,  Esq "  The  Progress  of 

the  Useful  Arts,  and  their  Relation  to  Scien- 
tific Discovery." 

Dec.  29. 
By  Professor  Albebt  Hopkins.  —  "  Time." 

Jan.  5. 
By  Oliveb  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D.  —  *<The  Re- 
lations of  Poetry  and  Science." 

Jan.  12. 

By   Geobge   B.  Emebson,   Esq.  —  "A  Higher 

Course  of  Instruction  in  Science,  in  Reference 

to   Preparation    for   exercising    the    UseAil 

Arts." 

Jan.  19. 

By  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  —  *<  A  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Education." 

\*  Tickets  for  the  Course,  at  $2  each,  may  be 
found  at  the  Bookstores  of  Heknor  M  Co.  James 
Munroe  A  Co.  and  Crosby,  Nichols,  A  Co.,  Wash- 
ington-street; and  at  the  Ltistitute. 

B.  A.  GOTJLD,  Jun. 

Recording  Secreteary. 
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THOUGHTS  OH  AMEBICAH  8CEHEBT. 

As  the  sammer  declines,  and  sojourners 
in  the  country  prepare  to  return  to  city 
life,  the  thoughts  revert  with  much  satis- 
fiiction  to  many  of  the  agreeable  scenes 
passed  during  the  season  of  retirement. 

When  withdrawn  from  objects  that  were 
present  to  our  view, — smiling  fields,  rich 
foliage,  and  silvery  streams,  —  we  have 
more  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  charms  nature 
so  bountifully  bestows  on  this  our  favored 
land.  It  is  when  the  reality  is  no  longer 
present,  that  imagination  lends  its  power  to 
produce  and  color  the  images  or  scenes 
wherein  we  delighted  to  be  actors ;  while 
those  of  a  meditative  turn  are,  at  the  same 
time,  more  disposed  to  elevate  their  thoughts 
to  the  source  whence  these  pys  are  derived. 

Summer  is  the  season  of  light-hearted 
gaiety ;  but  it  is  autumn  that  tempers  it  to 
tranquil  enioyment. 

The  works  of  nature  are  perfect,  because 
each  part  is  an  entire  whole,  formed  upon 
an  eternal  plan  which  never  varies  from  its 
purpose ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who  do 
not  find  pleasure  in  occasionally  leaving  a 
noisy  city,  to  repose  in  the  calm  which  a 
view  of  the  beaudes  of  nature  never  fails  to 
impart.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
only  charm  of  country  life  consists  in  free 
air  and  physical  exertion.  Strength  is 
gained  by  repose  more  oflen  than  by  eflfbrt ; 
and  he  who  sits  quietly  in  his  cnair,  be- 
holding rural  scenery  and  inhaling  pure 
air,  may  acquire  more  vigor  than  one  who 
seeks  for  it  m  the  race,  or  by  violent  sports. 
Without  undervaluing  the  use  and  advan- 
tages of  bodily  exertion,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health,  it  is  chiefly  by  repose  to 
the  mind,  with  the  admission  of  agreeable 
images,  that  the  whole  man  receives  benefit 
by  a  temporary  retirement,  and  a  calm 
engagement  in  country  pursuits.  It  is  a 
sad  mistake  to  go  to  the  country  merely  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  town  ;  to 
saunter  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  rest  or  fixed  intention :  it  is  like 
looking  without  seeing ;  listening  without 
hearing.  To  such  a  person,  an  excursion 
brings  no  relief:  his  listless  idleness  mur- 
ders even  sleep.  The  air  that  should 
invigorate  becomes  calm  and  impure  as  it 
approaches  the  languid  frame  tnat  repels 
it;  and  the  beauties  of  nature  have  no 
power  to  charm  one  rendered  feeble  by 


misuse  of  his  strength.  But  a  healthy- 
toned  mind  cannot  fail  of  acquiring  vigor, 
even  when  in  repose,  by  beholding  nature 
in  all  her  various  forms  and  hues,  —  in  her 
rocks,  mountmns,  and  rivers,  —  in  the 
beaches  of  the  sea,  and  all  the  wonders 
that  adorn  the  firmament.  These  are  fit 
subjects  for  the  contemplation  of  a  rational 
being,  the  view  of  which  expands  his  ideas 
and  softens  his  disposition. 

It  may  raise  a  smile,  or  be  thought  a 
waste  of  time,  to  sit  gazing  at  the  sky; 
yet  no  object  in  this  country  is  more 
worthy  of  study  for  its  beauty  or  grandeur. 
The  steady  color  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  is  at  first  pleasing,  but  it  soon 
wearies  by  its  uniformity.  The  sky  of 
England,  when  clear,  is  commonly  of  too 
pale  a  blue;  while  the  snow-white  fleecy 
clouds  which  pass  over  our  American  sky 
of  deeper  hue,  give  to  the  firmament  a 
picturesque  effect,  rarely  to  be  found  else- 
where. Countless  beauties  are  thrown  out 
by  the  endless  variety  of  tints  the  clouds 
assume  ;  yon  are  never  weary  with  looking 
at  them,  for  every  movement  gives  a  new 

Sioture  unlike  its  forerunner.  These  sud- 
en  changes  and  strong  contrasts  form 
essential  materials,  which  artists  seize  to 
give  tone  to  their  landscapes;  for  pictu- 
resque compositions  can  only  be  obtained 
in  perfection  by  uniting  into  one  whole  a 
variety  of  parts;  and  the  sky  is  one,  of 
which  the  full  effect  can  be  learned  only  by 
close  and  constant  observation. 

The  ocean  alone  has  little  effect  to  en- 
liven a  landscape;  for  it  approaches  to 
sublimity  only  when  it  is  violently  agitated. 
When  in  a  calm  state,  its  uniformity  is 
monotonous ;  and  it  is  of  itself  a  feeble 
auxiliary  in  producing  a  picturesque  im- 
pression. Its  surface,  to  be  long  pleasing, 
must  be  enlivened  by  moving  objects,  — 
by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  white  sails  of 
ships;  or  it  may  form  a  point  of  repose 
when  the  foreground  is  embellished  with 
cultivated  or  natural  scenery. 

Spring  is  the  season  wherein  Europeans 
take  much  delieht.  According  to  one  of 
the  oldest  Englisn  writers,  *'  It  is  aboute  the 
tyme  that  the  wodes  comynly  be  lusty  and 

gladsome,  and  the  trees  cfad  with  levys  and 
lossoms,  and  the  grounds  with  nerbes 
and  flowers  sweete  smellvng."  But  in  this 
part  of  our  country,  the  pleasure  which 
should  naturally  flow  from  seeing  nature 
change  the  solemn  livery  of  winter  for  the 
bright  hue  of  spring,  when  every  thing 
starts  into  new  lire,  is  much  diminished  by 
the  variableness  of  our  climate.  We  have 
the  air  alternately  cold  and  warm.  One 
day  vegetation  puts  forth  the  vigor  of 
youth,  springing  up  with  the  joy  of  a  new 
creation ;  at  another,  a  cold  wind  or  a 
chilling  frost  checks  this  fair  promise,  and 
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throws  back  or  destroys  the  starting  buds 
and  blossoms.  We  all  feel  the  effect  of 
this  change,  and  our  health  and  comforts 
expand  or  contract  as  the  season  is  more  or 
less  genial. 

«  Embalmed  banks  where  spring  doth  Ihiger*' 

• 

are  for  other  climes.  This  is  not  the  land 
where  spring  ordinarily  brings  a  positive 
gratification ;  but  is  hailed  rather  as  the 
promise  of  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  year. 

Autumn  seems  in  all  countries  to  be  the 
season  when  nature  appears  in  her  full 
dress.  The  living  green  and  gay  colors  of 
spring  derive  much  of  their  power  of  gra- 
tifying the  senses,  by  contrast  with  the 
cheerless  scene  that  is  past ;  while  the 
fervid  glow  of  the  summer  sun  forbids  to 
rest  in  the  open  fields,  where  nature  is 
to  be  viewed  in  her  broad  and  gay  surface. 
Autumn  is  the  full  product  of  naturals 
labor,  —  the  result  of  her  skill,  —  the  as- 
semblage at  one  view  of  all  her  beauties. 
The  woods,  the  banks,  the  running  stream, 
or  the  shining  expanse  of  water,  the  wide- 
spreading  lawn,  tne  sun  l^nting  the  grass 
and  trees,  —  all  join  in  happy  union  to  pro- 
claim the  wonders  of  her  power,  and  make 
glad  the  hearts  of  all  the  subjects  of  her 
matemtvl  care.  Neither  should  melancholy 
feelings  arise  from  the  knowledge  that 
these  beauties  must  pass  away  ;  nor  should 
we  despond  when  we  see  the  leaves  fade 
and  fall.  They  have  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  their  birth ;  and  to  us  have  imparted  in 
their  day  a  full  measure  of  enjoyment. 
They  depart  for  a  time,  to  be  restored 
hereafter  in  all  their  freshness  and  beauty. 
The  change  may  and  should  produce  reve- 
rence and  awe ;  but  these  may  be  mingled 
with  the  pleasure  of  reflection,  and  the 
well-grounded  expectation  of  soon  aeain 
beholding,  in  a  new  life,  the  bright  objects 
that  charmed  us  in  the  season  that  is  past. 

One  of  the  causes  of  satisfaction,  arorded 
by  a  view  of  the  works  of  nature,  arises 
from  the  great  variety  of  forms  and  colors, 
with  the  differences  that  are  visible  even 
in  objects  that  are  of  the  same  species, 
and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Though  no  two  blades  of  grass,  or 
leaves  of  the  same  tree,  are  exacUy  alike, 
the  general  form  is  invariable;  it  is  the 
slight  minor  turns  that  render  objects  more 
or  less  pleasing,  by  the  infinite  variety  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  This,  too,  may  be  a 
reason  why  so  many  persons  are  rond  of 
beholding  rural  scenery :  the  variety  of 
objects  of  the  same  nature  is  so  great,  that 
each  person  is  sure  to  find  some  one  to  his 
taste,  in  form  or  color,  and  thus  all  be 
pleased,  though  each  judges  by  a  different 
standard  of  beauty.  A  tree  may  be  pre- 
ferred  by  one  for    properties,  which,  to 


another,  may  make  it  appear  unpleasing ; 
and  leaves  of  different  shape  may  all  find 
admirers,  their  great  variety  offering  points 
of  beauty  for  each  separate  taste.  It  is 
here  fortunate  that  the  standard  of  beauty 
lies  in  the  imagination,  which  knows  no 
bounds ;  the  immense  variety  in  nature 
being  sufficient  to  supply  all  that  it  can 
crave,  of  course  every  thing  presented  to 
sight  produces  universal  admiration.  And 
then  the  disposition  of  the  groups  has  a 
great  influence  in  the  formation  of  our 
judgment  of  natural  scenery.  A  thick 
wood,  with  a  luxuriant  foliage,  in  an  ele- 
vated position,  is  a  brilliant  object,  even  if 
the  background  be  a  hill  which  absorbs  a 
portion  of  the  shading;  but,  when  it  is 
terminated  by  the  horizon,  it  is  rendered 
magnificent  by  a  bolder  relief.  The  strong 
contrasts  are  more  apparent,  the  tints  that 
undulate  about  the  surface  are  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  masses  throw  forth  a  brilliant 
light  which  expands  the  coloring,  and  gives 
to  the  whole  a  character  of  grandeur. 

If  we  derive  pleasure  at  oeholding  in  a 
painting  natural  objects,  represented  with 
such  relief  as  to  make  them  seem  real,  surely 
the  pleasure  must  be  increased  by  behold- 
ing the  reality  itself.  A  painting  of  a  fine 
horse  is  an  agreeable  object ;  but  the  plea- 
sure is  greater  at  seeing  the  animal  in  life, 
in  just  proportions,  full  of  animation  and 
fire.  A  landscape,  well  executed,  pleases 
the  sight,  while  it  warms  the  imagination ; 
but  our  emotions  are  of  a  more  vivifying 
cast,  when,  besides  the  view,  we  can  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  the  scene,  hear  the  chirp 
of  birds,  and  inhale  the  perfume  of  the 
newly-mowed  hay,  or  the  surrounding 
flowers.  The  canvas  can  only  represent  a 
nart ;  but  the  imagination  comes  nearer  to 
full  gratification,  and  the  mind  is  more 
filled,  when  a  group  can  be  taken  in  by  the 
sight  of  the  original.  £ven  should  the 
scene  be  wild  in  one  part,  and  cultivated  in 
another,  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  would 
be  enhanced,  inasmuch  as  the  irregularity 
of  forest  scenery  exhibits  more  natural 
beauty  than  the  symmetry  which  composes 
the  essential  feature  of  a  garden. 

A  lover  of  nature  will  study  her  at  aU 
times,  because  at  all  seasons  some  striking 
feature  will  present  itself.  But  autumn  is 
the  season  when  her  finest  effects  are  made 
visible :  the  mildness  of  the  air,  —  a  just 
medium  between  heat  and  cold, — the 
beauty  of  the  sky,  and  the  multitude  of 
glowing  objects  that  are  to  be  met  at  every 
turn,  —  all  mark  this  period  of  the  year  as 
the  one  wherein  natural  beauties  are  most 
largely  displayed,  and  when  nature  seems 
calmly  to  rest  before  she  passes  into  her 
last  wintry  repose.  With  the  lively  plea- 
sure this  view  conveys,  a  solemn  feeling  ia 
mixed,  which   produces  a  more  touemng 
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effect,  being  derived  from  the  universal 
quiet  of  nature,  the  tranquil  pause  when 
her  voice  can  no  Icmger  he  heard. 

Attachment  to  place  is  not  strong  among 
us   Americans;    and,   the   laws  not  sanc- 
tioning  the  right   of  primogeniture,   pro- 
perty does  not  accumulate  by  single  occu- 
pancy, and  is  but  little  embellished  unless 
the  original  owner  be  a  person  of  taste,  and 
lives  to  an  advanced  age.     In  the  vicinity 
of  large  cities,  in  which  individuals  have 
amassed    fortunes,   country-seats  ore  em- 
bellished ;    but  this    forms  a  very  trifling 
portion  of  the  country  at  large,  and  rural 
tiistes  do  not  predominate.      Neither  are 
rural  sports  much  known :   a  few  pastimes 
are  observed ;  but  they  are  of  a  domestic 
kind,  conBned  to  the  individuals  of  an  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  not  the  assemblage  of 
villages   or  districts   for    reUixation    from 
labor  by  various  amusements,  the  bequest 
of  their  forefathers  to  commemorate  some 
pleasing  tradition  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  locality.     It  is  pity  that  these  assem- 
blies  are    not  frequent  in   this    country. 
Besides    the  healthful    exercise    of  rurul 
games,  they  produce  a  pleasing  reminis- 
cence of  former  times,  promote  good  fellow- 
ship,  encourage   kind    feelings,   and    ofier 
opportunities  to  those  who  from  accident  or 
misunderstanding  are  estranged  from  each 
other,   to    explain    their    differences,  and 
assuage  harsh  feelings.     The  early  settlers 
were  wrong  in  not  keeping  the  habits  of 
recreation  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
the    mother-country,  or  in  not  instituting 
sports  adapted  to  their  new  condition  and 
new  abode ;   and  the  clergy  were  narrow- 
minded  in  interfering  to  check  a  disposition 
to  the  indulgence  of  harmless  mirth.     It 
discovered  an  ignorance  of  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  which  requires  relaxa- 
tion to  preserve  it  in  a  healthy  state,  and  was 
the  means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of 
an  element  in  human  life  which  greatly 
improves  individual  character.     The  nations 
of  antiquity  held  festivals  frequently  during 
the  year,  and  those  of  more  modem  date  in 
Europe  have  encouraged  their  people  to  en- 
gage   in    amusements    at   stated   seasons. 
These  were  either  national,  comprising  the 
inhabitants  of  various  countries  collected  in 
one  spot,  or  were  local  as  regards  a  district 
or  village.     They  had  a  favorable  effect  on 
character,  promoted  social  intercourse,  and 
removed    prejudices ;    they  confirmed    the 
mature  of  age  in  regular  habits,  and  formed 
the  young  to  be  vigorous  in  body  and  mind. 
The   early  English  writers  on   America 
remarked  with   apparent  surprise  on   the 
stillness  of  the  forests,  no  doubt  expecting 
the  dense  woods  would  be  more  stocked 
with  birds  than  their  cultivated  woodlands 
or  well-trimmed  parks.     They  did  not  know 
that  stillness  reigns  in  primeval  forests,  in 


which  moderate  winds  can  scarcely  enter, 
and  where  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  never 
penetrate.  The  birds  and  insects  feed  and 
harbor  on  the  edge,  not  often  within  the 
thick  foliage,  unless  to  avoid  the  noon -day 
heat.  The  Iowa  Indians,  when  on  a  visit 
to  New  York  some  years  since,  were  heard 
to  complain  of  the  noise  that  surrounded 
them,  and  to  long  for  the  quiet  of  the 
woods,  where  little  was  heard  save  the 
sounds  made  by  themselves  or  their  domestic 
animals.  The  well-known  taciturnity  of 
these  people  is  not  caused  entirely  by  the 
paucity  of  their  ideas,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
sure arises  from  their  habitatibns  being  in 
places  where  nature  is  ever  at  rest. 

The  interior  of  an  American  forest  is  the 
abode  of  a  deathlike  stillness,  presenting 
much  of  monotony  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  the  vivifying  influence  of  light.  It  is  on 
the  skirts,  where  the  sun's  rays  partially 
act,  that  the  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  and 
the  brightest  natural  effect  is  produced ; 
where  the  variegated  tints  of  tne  season 
display  the  greatest  harmony  of  coloring  by 
throwing  off  the  outline  of  the  trees  against 
each  other,  and  giving  to  the  scene  a  rich- 
ness no  art  can  attain.  The  chestnut-tree 
shows  its  various  tints  of  yellow ;  the  wal- 
nut, hickorj,  and  oak,  their  hues  of  brown  ; 
the  maple,  its  deep  red  :  all  mingle  together 
to  give  endless  variety  of  shades ;  and,  if 
the  group  be  bordered  by  the  brilliant  scar- 
let of  the  sumach,  nothing  is  wanted  to  fill 
the  measure  of  enjoyment  a  lover  of  nature 
can  desire.  The  cultivated  grounds  of  Eu- 
rope cannot  present  so  brilliant  a  spectacle ; 
and  a  traveller  from  abroad  in  search  of 
natural  scenery  vriil  be  compensated  for  his 
journey  by  the  sight  of  beauties,  such  as  he 
may  imagine,  but  cannot  hope  to  behold, 
on  any  otner  portion  of  the  globe. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that,  to 
enjoy  the  country,  one  should  possess  a  tran- 
quil spirit ;  for  certainly  all  tne  pursuits  of 
rural  life,  as  they  are  followed  in  this  coun- 
try, are  of  a  peaceful  kind,  presenting  quiet- 
ness to  the  mind.  Repose,  although  it  ill 
accords  with  the  lively  temperament  of 
youth,  is  yet  the  life  of  old  age  ;  and  this 
repose  can  only  be  found,  not  in  towns 
where  necessity  drives  men  into  activity, 
but  in  the  country  where  nature  by  example 
invites  all  to  be  still.  He  can  enjoy  few  of 
her  gifts  who  is  not  at  peace  with  himself; 
much  of  the  pleasure  must  come  from  with- 
in, and  the  mind  and  heart  must  be  in  a 
state  fitted  to  yield  to  the  influences  a  view 
of  natural  scenery  is  so  well  calculated  to 
impart.  The  smooth  surface  of  a  lake,  a 
signt  so  pleasing  in  itself,  offers  no  beauty 
to  a  ruffled  mind  :  even  the  bright  sun 
sheds  no  rays  on  a  clouded  spirit. 

Mathiw  Markwill. 
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THE  BU88IAN  POET  KBILOFF. 

A  WRITER  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Charles  de  St. 
Julien,  has  an  interesting  article  on  Russian 
literature,  in  which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Jean  Andre^vitch  Kriloff,  who,  he 
thinks,  may  take  the  rank  of  the  first  natio- 
nal poet  of  Russia.  He  describes  him  as 
the  son  of  a  poor  officer  in  the  army,  who 
died,  leaving  him  at  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
without  fortune,  friends,  or  protection,  but 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
courageous  and  energetic  woman,  and  who 
took  upon  herself  the  care  of  his  education. 
She  was  aware  that  it  was  important  to  his 
future  success  that  he  should  understand 
the  French  language;  and  she  persuaded 
the  preceptor  to  the  children  of  tne  Gover- 
nor of  Tver  to  give  French  lessons  to  her 
son ;  but,  perceiving  soon  that  he  made  slow 
progress,  she  undertook  to  urge  him  for- 
wara,  and,  though  she  did  not  know  a  word 
of  the  language,  she  made  him  read  his 
lesson  every  day  to  her.  When  she  thought 
he  read  it  weu,  she  bestowed  some  little 
gratification  upon  him.  Kriloff  never  took 
advantage  of  his  mother *s  ignorance,  and 
made,  in  consequence,  rapid  progress.  For 
want  of  other  more  regular  means  of  in- 
structing himself,  and  perhaps  also  for 
relaxation,  the  young  man  read  constantly 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  His  only  inhen- 
tance  from  his  father  was  a  chest  of  books, 
which  followed  him  everywhere.  These 
books  he  studied  constantly ;  and  his  head 
was  soon  so  filled  with  Greek  and  Roman 
heroes,  and  particularly  with  theatrical 
pieces,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  com- 
posed an  opera  without  knowing  the  first 
elements  of^the  dramatic  art.  In  this  way, 
and  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  with 
the  travelling  library  of  his  father,  young 
Kriloff  was  able  to  supply  the  absence  of 
more  serious  teachers,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  extreme  poverty  which  overcame 
the  mother  and  son  was  not  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  studies  of  the  latter.  This 
poverty  became  so  severe  that  his  mother 
was  compelled  to  solicit  for  her  son,  a  child 
of  scarcely  twelve  jrears,  the  place  of  copyist 
in  the  acuninistration  of  some  little  city  in 
the  government  of  Tver.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  of  struggle  and  unheard-of  suf- 
fering, they  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Madam  E^riloff  hoped  to  obtain  the 
pension  of  an  officer*8  widow,  and  to  be  able 
to  find  for  young  Ivan  a  suitable  position. 
On  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  some  literary  persons 
connected  with  the  theatre,  and  composed 
several  plays,  which  did  not  obtain  any 
success ;  but  he  became  so  much  interested 
in  this  branch  of  literature,  that  he  neglected 
all  other  employments  to  devote  himself  to 


it.  Twelve  years  he  passed  in  this  way, 
during  which  several  of  his  pieces  were  re- 
presented ;  but  he  gained  little  by  his  labors. 
He  had  lost  his  mother,  and  was  anxiously 
seeking  for  employment.  At  this  period, 
he  founded,  in  connection  with  an  old  army 
officer,  a  journal,  which  survived  but  a  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  another  under  a  new 
title,  the  Spectator.  This,  too,  was  of  short 
duration,  but  was  followed  by  a  new  paper 
published  by  him  under  the  title  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Mercury.  This  journal ,  pro\ing 
unsuccessful,  was  also  abandoned  ;  and  he 
again  returned  to  dramatic  composition. 
For  five  or  six  years  he  lived  by  this  sort  of 
writing,  connected  with  artists,  and  passing 
a  somewhat  dissipated  life.  He  then  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Empress  Marie 
Fedorownu,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  took  an  interest  in  him,  and 
gave  him  a  place  near  the  military  governor 
of  Riga,  Prince  Serge  Galitzin.  Knloff  passed 
the  next  three  years  of  his  life  in  this  peace- 
able official  position,  not,  however,  without 
sometimes  indulging  in  play,  to  which  he 
was  addicted,  and  in  literary  pursuits.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  however,  he  yielded 
to  his  caprice,  and  resigned  his  office.  The 
governor  at  the  same  time  retired  from 
office ;  but  he  invited  Kriloff,  whose  talents 
and  character  he  appreciated,  to  accompany 
him  to  his  estate  at  Saratoff.  The  offer 
pleased  the  poet,  and  was  accepted. 

We  have  given  an  abstract  of  the  life  of 
the  poet  from  the  Revue,  the  whole  of 
which  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  our  journal. 
We  copy  from  tnis  part  of  the  narrative  an 
account  of  the  country  life  of  a  Russian 
nobleman :  — 

**  The  habitation  on  the  rural  domain  of 
a  Russian  nobleman  generally  stands  with 
the  church  in  the  centre  of  the  estate,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  which 
belong  to  or  make  part  of  it.  Here  the 
master  lives  with  his  family  and  his  nume- 
rous servants.  Hospitality  is  there  prac- 
tised on  an  almost  royal  scale.  Guests 
arrive  from  twenty  miles  round  with  great 
attendance  of  horses  and  domestics.  Ttaee 
or  four  such  visits  are  enough  to  fill  up  a 
house ;  and,  if  any  great  fete  is  to  be  cele- 
brated, the  noble  mansion  resembles  one  of 
the  plenary  courts  of  the  barons  of  the 
middle  ages.  To  jgive  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  hospitality  of  the  MoBCOvite 
castles  on  certain  occasions,  it  may  be 
stated  that  thirty  invitations  would  bring 
along  with  their  masters  more  than  a  hun- 
dred servants,  and  double  the  number  of 
horses.  life  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 
Pleasures  succeed  each  other  without  inter- 
ruption. Ball  succeeds  feast;  and  feast, 
ball.  The  occa^on  is  favorable  for  studying 
the  population  of  a  Russian  province  in  its 
most  varied  and  original  types.    The  figures, 
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the  coatumea,  the  ideaa,  eveij  thine,  has  k 
sort  of  singulnritT  of  character.  There  arc 
always  present  the  old  landed  gentlemen, 
who  know  only  by  echo  modem  events. 
Their  ideas  extend  but  little  beyond  the 
prorincial  horizon,  and  their  habitual  nub- 

C:ls  of  discuasion  rarelj  go  iar  bevond  th(^ 
test  ukase.  Some  of  tliem  rctnin  recol~ 
lections  of  the  war  of  1812,  where  thej 
figured  bravely  ;  the  capper  medal  whicb 
hangs  at  their  button-hule  b^  the  aide  of 
the  red  and  black  ribbon  of  Saint  Wladimir 
tesdfiea  to  it.  There  are  those  who  made 
the  campaign  in  France  in  1814,  and  thev 
never  cease  to  look  at  our  country  with 
eyes  twenty  years  old.  Others  have  served 
in  the  civil  government.  Many  hide  under 
their  garments  of  a  superannuated  cut  sena- 
tors or  generals  in  retreat,  little  apt  to  tttlk 
of  new  things,  but  retaining  a  very  piquant 
intereat  in  those  of  former  times.  Tbe 
Russian  geutletnen  who  live  upon  their 
estates  read  few  foreign  joumala  :  a  few 
BusMan  papers  suffice  them.  They  look 
at  the  public  affiiiirs  of  Europe  from  the 
point  01  view  of  their  own  ideas  of  order 
and  hierarchical  disdpline.  They  know 
that  there  ore  revolutions ;  but  they  also 
know  that  the  emperor  is  on  the  watcn,  and 
they  repose  upon  him,  ready,  if  needed,  to 
assist  him  with  their  fortune  and  their 
person.  They  take,  therefore,  very  little 
interest  in  Rireign  politics.  The  official 
chronicle  of  the  conntiy,  the  core  of  their 
estates,  and,  if  these  are  at  Saratoff,  the 
fisheries  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  price  of 
com,  these,  after  the  ukases,  are  the  com-  j 
mon  text  of  their  conversations.  This  life, 
which  presented  so  many  subjects  for  the  i 
study  of  tbe  poet,  and  which  completed  the  I 
formation  of  the  poetical  character  of  Kri-  I 
loff,  lasted  for  three  years.  Thus  prepared  I 
by  the  spectacle  of  nature  and  of  the  man-  ' 
nets  of  the  people,  he  returned  to  the  capi-  ' 
tal,  where  he  was  irresistihlv  drawn  by  the 
action  of  the  world  and  of  thouEht.  In 
order,  however,  to  go  from  Soratoff'  to  St. 
Petereburs.  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass 
through  Moscow,  at  that  moment  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  literature.  At  Moscow  his 
name  was  not  forgotten,  and  he  received 
from  the  literary  society  there  areception  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy.  Dmitiieff,  ' 
who  was  then  one  of  the  masterB  of  tKtetry,  : 
and  who  seemed  to  have  a  foresight  of  his  ^-  | 
nius,  without dreadingarivol, employed  him  j 
to  translate  two  of  Ia  Fontaine's  fables,  tbe 
Young  Girl,  and  the  Oak  and  the  Reed. 
Kriloff  translated  these  two  &bles,  and  the  I 
translation  struck  Dmitrieff  by  its  originality 
and  its  picturesque  character.  The  poet  sent 
it  immediatdy  to  the  Moscow  Spectator,  in  { 
which  it  was  published.  The  success  was 
immense,  the  applause  unanimoas.  Kriloff  j 
had  found  his  missioD :   he  waa  a  &bnlist 


and  a  great  poet ;  and  yet  his  old  pasnon 

for  the  theatre  had  not  died  out.  It  awoke 
for  tbe  last  time,  and  three  of  his  pieces  i 
were  represented,  which  were  not  more 
appreciated  than  his  former  attempts  in  the  | 
same  way.  These  were  his  last  dramatic  1 
efforts.  Ilenceforth  he  consecrated  himself  ! 
entirely  to  the  muse  of  apolo^e  and  popular  ! 
tales.    Kriloffhad  now  attained  his  fortieth    | 

The   reviewer   praises  highly  the  fables    ■ 
of   Kriloff,   and    gives    some   examples   of   [ 
them.     We  prupoae  to  translate   some   of   | 
these ;  but  our  readers  may  in  the  first  plao 
be  interested  to  know  how  the  Utter  yean 
of  the  poet  were  passed. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1808  that  Eriloffhad 
finally  discovered  his  vocation.  He  re-en- 
tered for  the  third  or  fourth  time  the  gor- 
omment  service  with  the  modest  title  of 
honorary  counsellor.  Several  of  his  fables 
appeared  in  the  Courrier  Dramatigue,  and 
his  reputation  rapidly  increased.  'This  year 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate for  Russian  literature,  inasmuch  as  it 
made  Kriloff  known  to  Russia.  The  Impe- 
rial Library  having  been  opened  in  1812, 
M.  d'Olenmo,  who  was  the  director,  at- 
tached Kriloff  to  it.  There  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poet  Gn^ditch,  who 
was  also  a  learned  Hellenist,  and  had 
translated  Homer.  The  two  librarians  be- 
came united  in  a  very  strict  friendship. 
Kriloff  had  a  just  and  exact  mind  i  his 
manners  were  simple,  careless,  concentra- 
ted, indolent,  even  in  pleasures,  and  in 
riouB  about  society,  un^ditch,  whose  id . .._ 
were  slow,  and  often  fulse,  piqued  himself 
an  being  acquainted  with  fine  manners, 
and  was  not  always  exempt  A*ora  vanity. 
These  two  opposite  natures  tempered  each 
other  ■  Gn^ditch  attacked  tbe  indolence  of 
Kriloff,  dragged  him  into  society,  and  forced 
him  to  study  Greek ;  KHloff  rectified  tbe 
judgment  of  Gn^ditch,  laughed  at  his  pre- 
tensions, and  succeeded  m  making  nim 
laugh  at  them  himself.  Indolence  never- 
theless remained  one  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  Kriloff.  Leisure  was  necessary  to 
him:  Itbertr,  the/arni«n(e,'andthe  emperor 
Alexander  had  largely  and  royally  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  poet,  having  added  a 
1  pension  of  three  thousand  rubles  to  his 
wlary  as  librarian.  Under  tbe  inBuence  of 
this  gentle  and  peaceable  life,  his  careless- 
ness was  soon  carried  to  singularity  ;  he 
troubled  himself  not  at  all  about  either  the 
neatness  or  order  of  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. The  numerous  visitors  who  were 
attracted  to  him  by  his  poetical  reputation 
were  surprised  to  find  him  in  a  small  room, 
which  served  as  a  parlor  and  a  bedroom,  his 
dgar  in  his  mouth,  and  surrounded  by  hia 
tome  pigeons.    Many  stories  are  still  told 
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at St.Petersbargortiiaoddities.  Wechooae 
one  from  among  a  thousand.  Kriloff  had  ' 
neTec  been  out  of  Russia.  One  daj  (ho 
noB  then  sixt;),  he  had  gold  lucratively  an 
edition  of  his  fubleB.  Feeling  himself  rich, 
he  took  an  old  or  a  Toung  man's  bncv  to 
make  a  iouiiiev  out  of  liis  country ;  and  he 
pTcqwsealo  his  fiiend  Gn^itch  to  accom- 
pany him.     The  latter  replied  in  a  poetical 


old  ago.  The  poet 
difficult;  in  comprehending  this :  he  desired, 
hotrever,  to  employ  his  money  by  consecra- 
ting it  to  a  fancy,  and  the  idea  came  into 
his  mind  of  refitting  his  opartment.  The 
npholsterere  were  set  to  work ;  and  this 
apartment,  formerly  all  cluttered,  dusty, 
and  almost  bare,  became  a  charming  and 
coquettish  nest.  The  transformation  was 
complete,  but  for  this  reason  he  was  forced 
to  exert  himself  to  retain  it  in  order :  this 
was  a  slavery,  and  Kriloff  was  not  the  man 
to  support  it  lone.  So,  one  morning,  in 
spite  01  his  fine  furniture,  he  resumed  his 
careless  ways,  and  opened  his  windows  to 
receive,  as  in  old  times,  the  visits  of  fais 
dear  pigeons.  The  popular  story-teller  grew 
old  gently  in  theboaomof  the  glory  of  which 
he  anpeuied  to  be  ignorant, loved  and  ad- 
mired Dy  ever^  one,  the  poet  of  the  people, 
and  covered  with  imperiid  favors.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  death, 
which  was  as  truly  Christian  aa  his  life, 
produced  a  universal  mourning." 

We  have  somewhat  abridged  this  account 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Russian  poet.  His  fables,  which  ore  quoted 
in  the  French  Review,  are  praised  there  as 
being  true,  though  piquant,  representations 
of  Russian  manners.  We  copy  some  of 
these  as  spedmens  of  Busuan  popular 
literature,  with  the  remarks  apoD  ttiem  by 
the  French  — ' 


mon  fellow.  He  goes  to  work,  cuta  a  piece 
from  the  bottom  of  his  caflan,  lengtliens 
his  sleeves,  —  and  is  entirely  sntistied, 
though  he  wears  a  caftan  shorter  than  his 
waistcoat.  So  1  have  seen  certain  gentle- 
men repair  their  embroiled  afliiirs.  Look 
a  little  nearer :  they  are  parading  in  Tiich- 
ka's  caRan." 

The  following  story  has  a  parallel  in  all 
modem  languages,  we  believe,  certainly  m 
the  English  :  — 

TBE   PAUSEIONEX. 

"  A  preacher  was  teaching  in  a  temple. 
He  might  have  been  called,  from  his  elo- 
quence, an  heir  of  Plato.  He  taught  good 
works  to  his  hearers :  ■  his  words  dropped 
from  his  lips,  unctuous  as  a  stream  of 
honey.     The  truth  was  unveiled  there,  as 


"  In  this  fable,  Kriloff  attacks  that  care- 
lessness and  want  of  forethought  so  common 
to  the  Slavonian  races,  — a  recklessness  toe 
general  in  Russian  domestic  life,  and  the 
results  of  which  would  eertwnly  have  been 
felt  by  the  poet  himself,  if,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Gnipetor  Alexander  bad  not  tt^n 
care  of  him. 


He  took  his  needle,  out  off  the  ends  of  the 
sleeves,  patched  the  elbows,  and  his  calioi 
was  mended.  Only  Triohka's  wms  wer« 
bare  for  a  qnorter  of  a  yard  up.  But  whj 
should  he  worry  about  such  a  Uttle  matterl 
Everybody,  however,  began  to  laugh  at 
him.  Then  Trichka  said,  '  I  am  not  a  fool, 
however.  I  will  find  out  a  way  to  remedj 
this,  too.  I  will  make  the  sleeves  as  long 
a*  they  were  before.'    Trichka  is  no  oom- 


and  condemned  this  world  of  pride  and 

"He  stnpped,  but  all  sUll  listened;  and 
their  minds  were  so  ravished,  that  they 
were  not  conscious  of  the  tears  which  were 
flowing  soiUy  over  their  cheeks. 

'*  When  they  led  the  house  of  Qod, 
people  talked  together  of  the  preacher: 
'  What  admirable  talents!  what  unction! 
what  warmth !  With  what  irreuatible 
power  he  attracts  souls ! ' 

"  '  But  you,  my  friend  ;  you  must  have  a 
very  hard  heart  to  show  no  trace  of  tears. 
Or  did  you  not  understand  ? '  '  Not  under- 
stand, indeed !  Why  should  I  not  under- 
stand !  But  why  should  1  be  a&cted  ?  1 
do  not  belong  to  this  parish  ! '" 

THK    STORT-TILLEft. 

"  A  nobleman,  lately  returned  from  a 
foreign  country,  was  walking  with  a  friend. 
He  spoke  to  bim  with  pride  of  the  countries 
he  had  passed  over,  of  the  things  he  had 
seen  ;  and  added  to  the  truth  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  inventions.  He  was,  as  it  appeared, 
one  of  those  Russians  who  set  themselves 
to  vaunt  systematicnlly  foreign  countries, 
at  the  expense  of  their  native  land.  He 
maligned  poor  Russia  for  its  variable  'in- 
mate, its  frozen  snows,  and  eometimes 
its  burning  sun ;  while,  in  countries  he 
had  visited,  the  climate  is  ever  soft  and 
temperate.  No  shades  of  night  are  known 
there  ;  and,  for  the  whole  yeor  round,  there 
are  only  May-days.  There  is  no  planting, 
no  sowing  :  and  yet  every  thing  flowers 
and  ripens  there  at  a  wish.  At  Rome,  for 
example,  he  saw  a  cucumber,  —  wouM  you 
believe  him  *  —  it  was  as  large  aa  a  moon- 
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said  he ;  '  bat  the  world  is  full  of  wonders : 
we  hardly  notice  them.  For  example,  we 
ourselves  are  now  approaching  something  to 
which  there  is  nowhere,  I  am  certain,  a 
parallel.  Do  you  see  this  bridge  thrown 
over  the  river  we  are   about   to  cross?  ' 

*  Ah!  well.'  *  Ah  I  well,  it  has  an  as- 
tonishing property.  No  liar  can  pass  over 
it  without   its    opening  under    his    feet.' 

*  And  the  river,  how  is  thatt '  *  It  is  very 
deep.  You  see  that  this  bridge  is  equal  to 
your  Roman  cucumber,  which,  as  you  said, 
was  as  large  as  a  mountain.'  '  Did  I  say 
a  mountain?  At  any  rate,  it  was  as  laree 
as  a  house.'  *  No  matter:  this  bridge  is 
not  less  wonderful  in  its  aversion  to  liars. 
This  year,  as  every  body  knows,  it  opened 
under  the  feet  of  two  editors  and  a 
tailor,  who  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
waves.  Meantime,  if  the  cucumber  is  as 
large  as  a  house,  it  must  be  still  a  very 
striking  curiosity.'  *  Not  so  great  a  one 
as  you  might  imagine  ;  for,  to  speak  of 
things  as  they  are,  the  houses  down  there 
are  not  of  the  size  of  ours,  of  our  palaces 
especially.  They  are  mere  sheds,  my  dear, 
where  two  persons  may  enter,  and  yet  can 
hardly  stand  up.'  *  But  a  cucumber  into 
which  two  persons  could  enter  is,  never- 
theless, a  very  astonishing  vegetable.  I 
insist,  however,  on  the  superiority  of  our 
bridge,  on  which  a  liar  cannot  take  ten 
steps  without  seeing  it  fail  under  him.  I 
still  confess  your  Roman  cucumber  is  a  real 
wonder.*  *  Listen,'  said  the  story-teller, 
finally  interruptins  his  malicious  compa- 
nion ;  '  instead  of  taking  the  bridge,  could 
we  not  follow  the  banks  of  the  river? '  " 

THE  DITERS. 

The  fable  of  the  Divers  turns  on  a  erave 
question,  Can  knowledge  give  happiness 
to  humanity?  Must  it  l>e  considerea  as  a 
good?  Must  it  be  regarded  as  an  evil? 
An  old  question,  agitated  for  centuries  by 
philosophers,  whose  most  contrary  solutions 
may  be  either  true  or  false.  **  A  Tzar,  in 
the  Russian  £ible,  racks  his  brain  to  find 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  He  calls 
together  his  council ;  ne  appeals  to  all  the 
superior  minds  who  people  his  empire. 
Neither  statesmen  nor  scholars  can  satisfy 
him.  One  day,  having  wandered  into  the 
country  and  lost  his  way,  he  met  a  hermit, 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  anxiety 
which  pre-occupied  him,  and  asked  his 
opinion.  The  hermit  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  related  this  parable :  — 
*  Three  brothers,'  said  he,  '  had  quitted 
angling  for  fish,  to  fish  for  pearls.  The 
youngest,  weak  and  indolent,  did  not  even 
throw  his  nets  into  the  sea.  He  remained 
poor.  The  second,  robust  and  wise,  chose 
good  spots  not  £ur  firom  the  shore, — 
plunged  in,  and  brought  up  excellent  booty. 


He  soon  became  rich;  seeing  which,  the 
third  brother  thought,  that,  if  he  plunged 
into  the  deepest  places  of  the  ocean,  he 
should  bring  up  the  greatest  wealth.  He 
did  so,  and  there  he  remained.  0  Tzar !  ' 
added  the  sage,  '  much  good  can  be  found 
in  knowledge  :  nevertheless,  an  audacious 
mind  may  find  there  an  abyss  and  death. 
Happy  he  if  he  drags  no  one  ebe  with  him 
to  his  ruin.'  " 

XUSIC  AKD  THEATBIGAL8. 

Our  citizens  have  at  last  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  listening  to  the  notes  of  the  charm- 
ing singer,  Madame  Alboni ;  and  we  believe 
there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  success 
of  her  performances.  She  was  most  enthu- 
siastically received  by  crowded  houses,  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings ;  and  her 
hearers  gave  themselves  up  to  the  charm  of 
her  rich,  full,  and  joyous  notes.  The  most 
fastidious  critics  seem  to  find  no  fault  with 
her;  and  the  simple  lovers  of  harmony 
have  their  highest  expectations  gratified. 
All  her  pieces  were  encored,  and  she  com- 
plied with  the  call  of  the  public  in  the 
most  good-natured  and  graceful  manner. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  an  artist  derives  more  pleasure 
firom  the  compliment  of  being  called  on  to 
repeat  her  performance,  than  annoyance 
from  having  to  go  all  over  the  labor  again. 
We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Tittle 
exacting  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  when 
it  has  been  gratified  to  the  last  point  by  a 

eiece,  to  insist  upon  hearing  it  over  again, 
lut  long  usage  has  made  it  almost  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  artists,  in  consequence, 
probably  offer  fewer  pieces  in  their  original 

Srogramme,  knowing  that  it  will  have  to  be 
oubled.  Madame  Alboni's  *'  variations  " 
was  a  most  wonderful  performance  ;  an 
air  running  along,  and  varied  with  her  own 
voice,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  variations 
in  a  piece  of  instrumental  music.  The 
manner  in  which  she  performs  the  "  II 
Segreto"  has  been  pronounced  superior  to 
that  of  any  one  who  nas  sung  it  here.  But 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  look  back  on 
what  we  have  heard,  or  forward  to  what 
we  expect.  The  visit  of  Madame  Alboni 
is  a  high  treat  to  be  enjoyed,  not  the  more 
or  less  that  we  have  had  Jenny  Lind  here, 
and  hope  to  have  Sontag.  Madame  Alboni 
is  a  splendid-looking  woman,  and  in  the  full 
vigor  of  health  and  strength  and  ioyous- 
ness;  and  her  bearing  is  in  the  highest 
doCTce  majestic  and  graceful. 

Madame  Anna  Thillon,  whose  former 
appearance  in  Boston  was  alluded  to  in  the 
earlier  numbers  of  "  To-Day,"  was  well 
received,  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  How- 
ud  Athensdum.  The  house  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity;  and,  at  the  con- 
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:1iuion  of  tha  play,  she  wu  oOled  b«fim 
the  curt^D,  and  mode  a  little  apeech. 

The  opening  of  new  wid  powerful  at- 
tractioDB  in  the  city  doea  not  appear  to  be 
ftble  to  affect  the  lai^  andiences  which  fill 
the  Muveiim  regularly  every  evening,  where 
Idisa  Julia  Bennett  bat  been  playlnz  the 
•eventb  week  of  her  engagement,  and  be- 
I  the  eighth  next  Monday.  Ber  per- 
...  nances  are  ai  popular  and  a<  pleasing 
as  at  fint.  Her  benefit  is  announced  for 
next  Friday  evening,  which  will  aflurd  an 
opportunity  for  her  friendi  to  show  how 
genuine  is  their  admiration. 


ODD  KnnTTBB. 


last  week,  the  order  of  perfuratances  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Harvard  College,  at  Cam- 
Ige,  on  Tuesday  the  19th.  The  exhi- 
bition was  a  pleasant  and  successful  one. 
The  day  was  a  beautiful  speininen  of  the 
beat  October  weather,  a  good  audience 
assembled,  and  the  eierdses  passed  off  W 
the  aatisfoetion  of  those  interested. 


FoDR  criminals  were  beheaded  at  Ostrows, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  on  the  24th  ult.  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  prison.  The;  had 
been  condemned  fur  murder.  The  death- 
warmnt  was  read  to  them  together,  and 
they  were  then  led  separately  Ui  the  block, 
all  traces  of  each  execution  oeing  removed 
before  the  next.  In  twenty  minutes,  the 
eiecu^ner,  with  prompt  dexterity,  had 
severed  the  four  heads,  each  with  a  single 
blow  of  the  axe. 

Wi  have  already  alluded  to  the  promising 
course  of  lectures  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Academy,  to  be  delivered  in  thii 
dty  this  winter.  It  will  be  observed  by 
the  advertisement  in  another  part  of  thu 
paper,  that  the  first  leoturo  is  annotuced 
n>r  the  2Tth  inst.,and  that  they  will  beoon- 
tinned  weekly.  A  rich  intellectual  treat  is 
here  ofiisred,  which  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

LiTsusT  vons. 

Bolwbr'b  "My  Novel,"  in  Blackwood's 
Mneoiine,  is  fast  approaching  its  end.  The 
author  ia  diapoeing  his  forces  so  as  to  make 
a  tery  efiiictive  conclusion,  apparently  in 
the  next  number.  The  interest  and  cho- 
lacter  of  the  story  have  been  most  ably 
sustained  throughout.  If  it  should  be  re- 
fmrded  in  fnture  times  as  a  fair  picture  of 
tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  present 
day,  as  it  really  ia  in  many  respects,  the 
scene  on  the  yacht,  and  the  plots  and  coun- 
ter-plots of  Peachiera  and  L'Estrange,  as 
explained  in  the  October  number,  will  be 


thought  to  indicate  a,  ringular  anomaly  in 
the  boasted  high  civilitution  and  perfect 
polioe-administmtion  '  "  '""  '"  "''" 
uneleenth  centuij. 

Wk  have  received  the  prospectus  of  "  The 
Editor's  tiagnzine,"  a  new  periodical,  of 
which  the  publication  ia  to  be  began  in  New 
York  on  the  first  of  next  month.  Its  circu- 
lation is  to  be  mainly  among  the  editors  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States,  to  whom  it  will  be  sent  gratuitously. 
Its  support  is  expected  to  come  from  its 
advertisements,  which  we  hardly  think 
many  editors  will  take  the  trouble  to  read. 
The  first  number,  it  is  announced,  will  con- 
tain the  census-statistics  of  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  country  in  1850, 
which  it  is  said  have  not  yet  been  published 
by  the  census-office.  This,  we  believe,  is 
true ;  but  such  portions  of  them  as  have  been 
published  by  the  newspapers  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  so  grossly 
defective  and  erroneous  as  to  have  no  value. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

'^vrs.%'i;,rss;,.'i>i"«.S;  "'*' 

'°"iS!riS,^wJ'"'"^-  '^■"•^■'^ 

"'^LSsJStoJsrftEi'ni'M.rtfrniiiL'""' "° 

-Wh,    Hll»,tloth,IBrt.,     B.  B.  Hun.>  •  Co. 

TOnCES  OF  BOOKS. 

Litis  or  Wbllikoton  akd  Piel.  Fh>m  the 
Loudon  Times.  New  Tork:  D.  Apple- 
ton  t  Co. 
Tn  world  is  always  ready  U>  taiei  the 
sentiment  of  the  New  Testament,  "  To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given."  Because  the 
London  llmeB  has  the  best  newspaper  cir- 
culation in  the  world,  so  that  its  articles 
fall  before  more  readers  in  ite  own  co- 
lumns, than  those  of  any  other  newsjMper, 
the  world  is  ready  to  increase  their  eitcnsivs 
notoriety  by  copying  them  everywhere,  and, 
in  other  inatancea  as  well  as  the  one  befbn 
us,  by  putting  them  into  nice  volumes  and 
making  them  a  permanent  book-  Some 
poor,  hard-working  provincid  editor  in 
uigland,  in  the  first  burst  of  his  patriotie 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-countrymen  at  the 
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loss  of  their  f^reat  Duke,  might  have  writ- 
ten as  splendid  and  eleeant  a  lender  on  the 
subject  as  that  of  the  Hmes,  and  no  pub- 
lisher this  side  the  Atlantic  would  tiaye 
reproduced  it  in  a  book,  no  American  editor 
would  have  even  copied  it  into  his  columns : 
the  public  would  not  read  it  if  they  did. 

Tne  articles  firom  the  Times  contained  in 
the  volume  before  us  are  the  long  and  ela- 
borate Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellineton, 
which  makes  161  pages ;  the  leader  of  the 
day  after  his  death  making  nine  pages,  the 
leader  on  the  death  of  Sr  Robert  Peel 
making  ten  pages,  and  the  life  of  Peel  mak- 
ing twenty  pages.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  attempting  to  underrate  the 
character  of  these  articles,  or  to  question 
the  expediency  of  reprinting  them  in  the 
neat  form  of  the  Apple  tons'  Popular  Library. 
The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
original  publication  of  which  was  completed 
in  the  two  davs  after  its  illustrious  subject 
breathed  his  last,  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  volume,  and  is  especiaUy  valuable. 
The  leader,  which  was  tne  only  editorial 
article  in  the  paper  of  Sept.  15,  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  eulogistic  compositioDin 
the  language.  The  eking  out  of  the  volume 
with  the  similar  articles  of  more  than  two 
years  older  date  regarding  another  states- 
man, might  provoke  a  smile  from  the  incon- 
gruity ofthe  subjects,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
only  association  of  ideas  connecting  them  is 
of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  forbid  it.  Even 
the  printers  tried  to  make  a  nearer  approach 
in  unity  of  time  by  representing  tnat  the 
Times  leader  on  the  death  of  Peel,  which 
took  place  late  at  night,  July  2,  1850,  was 
not  pnnted  till  Jul;r  4,  1852.  The  article 
actuidly  appeared  m  the  Hmei  two  years 
before,  July  4,  1850. 

Rkubkn  Mxducott.  By  M.  W.  Savage, 
author  of  "  Bachelor  of  the  Albany," 
"My  Uncle  the  Curate,"  Ac.  New 
York :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 
The  former  works  by  this  author  have  been 
read  with  great  pleasure,  and  a  new  one 
from  his  pen  is  always  acceptable.  It  is  not 
so  much  oy  the  interest  of  tne  story  that  Mr. 
Savaee  (whose  name  is  now  given  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  as  author  of  these 
Dooks)  holds  the  attention  of  his  readers.  He 
is  a  nice  observer  of  life  and  character,  and 
bis  observations  on  men  and  thing^  find  a 
response  from  the  hearts  and  experience  of 
his  readers.  He  abounds  in  pleasant  com- 
parisons and  allusions.  Thus,  of  the  house 
where  his  hero  is  bom,  he  says,  "  it  might 
at  least  have  been  guessed  that  it  was 

Ehmned  by  Milton,  and  built  expressly  for 
lycidas."  The  father,  mother,  and  grand- 
father of  the  hero  are  well  described,  and 
have  some  very  original  traits  in  their  cha- 
racters.   The  iiero  is  one  of  those  persons 


who  is  able  to  do  every  thing,  but  meets 
with  many  of  the  checks  to  which  such 
characters  are  apt  to  be  exposed.  In  one 
chapter  the  author  takes  Mr.  Medlicott  over 
to  America,  of  which  expedition  he  gives 
but  little  account,  because  "  Mr.  Medlicott 
published  his  wanderings  in  the  new  world 
m  two  ponderous  octavo  volumes  (substan- 
tially blue  books)  about  them  on  his  return, 
which,  if  the  work  is  not  out  of  print,  the 
reader  may  consult  if  he  pleases." 

The  story  is  considerably  drawn  out,  and 
persons  who  look  for  something  very  exci- 
ting may  be  disappointed  ;  but  by  the  ordi- 
nary reader  it  vnll  be  found  an  agreeable, 
gjossipping,  lively  book,  containing  many 
things  he  may  have  thought  of,  but  has 
never  heard  so  well  expressed  before. 


BULL  FIGHTS  IH  FSAHCE. 

Ths  bull-fight  has  generally  been  considered 
as  exclusively  a  ^anish  amusement;  but 
it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  part  of  France,  where  there  are 
many  traces  of  the  Spanish  population  long 
resident  there,  have  for  some  time  been 
making  efibrts  to  introduce  the  national 
sport  into  that  vicinity  ;  although  it  is 
said  that  the  official  report  to  government 
opposes  the  scheme.  The  following  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  first  bull-fights  at  St. 
Esprit,  near  Bayonne,  which  is  given  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  is  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  occasion.  The 
vnriter  first  notices  a  former  attempt  at  a 
bull-fight,  for  which  all  the  preparations 
were  completely  made,  which  failed,  from 
the  inferiority  of  the  bulls  procured  ;  and 
then  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

'*  The  spectacle  that  was  presented  on 
Sunday  last,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour 
and  the  Nive,  vras  of  the  most  motley  and 
picturesque  description.  The  earlier  part 
of  the  day  was  cloudy  and  wet,  with  an 
appearance  of  continued  bad  weather ;  and 
not  until  near  midday — the  sport  was  to 
begin  at  three  o'clock  —  were  the  fears  ot 
the  lovers  of  the  sport  dissipated.  At 
that  hour  the  wind  fell,  the  rain  ceased, 
the  clouds  rolled  off,  and  melted  away 
among  the  crags  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  clung 
in  loose,  light  patches  to  the  summits  of 
the  highest  mountain  range,  like  gauze  on 
the  limbs  of  a  giant ;  the  sun  shone  out 
gay  and  bright,  and  the  heavens  presented 
unmistakable  signs  of  perfect  calmness. 
The  small  steamer  that  plies  on  the  Adour, 
between  Bayonne  and  Dax,  ascended  and 
descended  the  river  with  unwonted  rapidity, 
and  arrived  laden  with  passengers  from 
every  town,  hamlet,  and  nook  for  miles 
along  its  banks.  The  Basque  mountains, 
from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  Sarre,  and 
Ainhoa,  down  to  Cambo  and  the  Pas  de 
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Roland,  on  the  French  side ;  and  from 
Painpeluna  down  to  Tolosa,  San  Sebastian, 
Irun,  and  Font;irabia,  on  the  Spanish  side, 
sent  down  their  population  to  swell  the 
throng.  The  neat-limbed,  clean,  and 
swarthy  Basque,  with  his  well-known  ber- 
ret,  crimson  sash,  and  velvet  jacket  thrown 
on  the  led  shoulder,  in  hussar  fashion, 
contrasted  with  the  less  picturesque  but 
more  fashionable  costume  of  the  provincial 
dandy,  habited  according  to  the  latest 
Parisian  mode ;  the  graceful  and  espiegle 
grisette  of  Bayonne,->-for  in  all  France, 
including  its  capital,  nothing  can  be  found 
more  graceful  than  the  Bayonne  grisette, — 
with  the  small  kerchief  of  white,  yellow, 
or  red  silk,  coquettishly  worn  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  contrasting  with  the  raven 
tresses  it  is  not  placed  there  to  conceal ; 
the  shawl  of  white  silk,  or  of  pure  tulle, 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  li^ht  as 
gossamer  ;  the  slender  gold  chain  encircling 
the  throat;  the  neat  silk  gown,  selected 
with  the  most  careful  regard  to  complexion, 
—  all  contrasted  with  the  richer  but  less 
graceful  toilette,  copied  from  the  latest 
number  of  the  Journal  des  Demoiselles.  All 
who  came  from  a  distance  were  furnished 
with  provisions  for  the  day ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  grisette  who  had  not  her  tiny 
basket,  containing  her  simple  repast,  which 
consisted  of  a  small  loaf  of  white  bread,  a 
few  apples,  a  luscious  peach,  or  a  bunch  or 
two  of  grapes,  for  the  midday  repast, 
which,  with  characteristic  generosity,  she 
was  ready  to  share  with  her  less  fortunate 
acquaintances,  male  or  female. 

*-  The  interest  excited  by  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  Spanish  bull-Bght,  secundum 
artenij  on  Frouch  ground,  did  not  fiiil  to 
attract  bands  of  those  amusing  vagrants 
who  amuse  the  gaping  crowds  at  fairs  and 
markets.  In  various  parts,  contiguous  to 
the  great  centre  of  interest,  booths  were 
established,  where  mountebanks  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  exhibited  the  most  curious  cos- 
tumes, and  employed  the  most  grotesque 
means  to  console  that  part  of  the  floating 
crowd  who  were  unable  to  gain  admission 
to  the  amphitheatre  ;  or,  perhaps,  to  tempt 
them  to  deviate  from  their  more  legitimate 
destination,  —  and  all  at  the  small  cost  of 
two  sous,  Which,  it  was  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  announced,  were  not  to  be  paid 
until  after  the  performance.  The  war  of 
rivalry  carried  on,  yet  only  in  words  and 
gestures,  between  these  supplemental  estab- 
lishments, was  as  amusing  as  any  part  of 
the  performance ;  and  if  the  dexterity  ex- 
hibited within  the  canvas  enclosures  was 
superior  to  what  was  shown  gratis  to  the 
public  outside,  the  price  was  not  exorbitant. 
Pyramids,  thirty  feet  hi;^h,  composed  of 
human  bodies,  with  a  child,  four  years  old, 
fur  the  apex,  and   two  stalwart  fellows, 


intended  to  represent  Hercules,  for  the 
base;  young  ladies,  from  the  most  tender 
age,  to  that  when  the  dear  epithet  ceases 
to  be  applicable,  dressed  in  tights  and 
gowns  of  the  shortest  possible  dimensions, 
danced  for  hours  on  the  platforms,  out- 
side the  booths,  every  species  of  quadrille, 
pnolka,  and  galop,  to  the  music  of  an  asthma- 
tic brass  instrument,  blown  into  by  an 
elderly  and  robust  matron,  —  a  clarionet, 
inflated  by  a  pale,  thin  man,  dressed  like  a 
satyr,  and  whose  features,  firom  long  prac- 
tice on  the  instrument,  seemed  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  point,  —  and  a  tambourine 
and  drum,  both  dexterously  beaten  by  the 
same  artiste,  the  former  witn  the  head,  the 
latter  with  the  right  hand.  Nymphs  and 
Cupids,  arrayed  in  calico  of  a  rather  neutral 
tint,  and  decked  in  faded  pink  ribands, 
practised  their  eloquence  on  the  admiring 
crowd,  and  cajoled  many  a  youthful  rustic 
out  of  his  halfpence,  and,  perhaps,  of  his 
heart.  One  fierce-looking  lellow,  his  head 
covered  with  an  old  white  hat,  of  a  per- 
manently gibbous  fashion,  was  zealously  oc- 
cupied in  eating  a  tow  wi^,  which,  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  hung  m  mazy  ringlets 
down  his  face,  while  he  challenged  any 
lady  or  gentleman  present  to  bite  off  his 
own  nose  with  the  same  rapidity  that  he 
could.  Two  mythological  persona^,  one 
representing  the  '  Cabinet  Courier  '  of 
Olympus,  the  other  embodying  the  God  of 
Love,  carried  on  a  fierce  contest,  not  with 
bows  and  arrows  however,  but  one  with  an 
iron  hoop  that  did  duty  for  a  sword,  and 
the  other  with  a  horse-pistol,  without  a 
barrel ;  while  the  ox-eyed  Juno  showed  her 
usual  ill-temper,  and  thrashed  her  august 
consort,  whom  she  had  just  caught  in  the 
undignified  occupation  of  playing  on  a 
broken-winded  fife,  to  which  a  half-d<>zen 
earthly  beauties  were  dancing.  Minerva 
figured  as  a  vivandilre,  and  Mars  as  a 
drunken  good-for-nothing  regimental  cook, 
just  drummed  out  of  his  corps  for  em- 
bezzling the  men^s  rations.  At  a  short 
distftnce  might  be  seen  an  ill-tempered 
looking  fellow,  the  clown  of  one  oi  the 
peripatetic  troops,  but  off  duty  for  the  day, 
who  presided  at  a  *  merry-go-round,*  and 
initiated  the  rising  generation  into  feats  of 
harmless  horsemanship,  the  animal  being 
made  of  wood  and  without  legs,  and  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  practising  at  a 
target  while  the  steeds  were  in  full  career. 
Such  were  a  few  of  the  formidable  snares 
lying  in  the  way  of  the  simple  and  the  con- 
fiding. 

**  in  the  meantime,  all  was  life  and  ani- 
mation in  the  •  amphitheatre,  where  the 
sport  of  the  day  was  to  take  place.  The 
structure  had  been  raised  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  solidity ;  and,  the  day  previous 
to  the  bull-fight,  every  part  of  it  had  been 
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carefully  examined  by  a  party  of  military 
engineers.  On  the  whole,  and  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  it  presented  no 
mean  imitation  of  the  more  imposing  am- 

fhitheatrcs  of  the  neighboring  country, 
ts  form  was,  of  course,  circular  ;  and  the 
benches,  which  rose  gradually  behind  each 
other,  were  made  to  contain  about  six 
thousand  persons.  A  tribune  of  honor 
was  raised,  in  the  most  convenient  part,  for 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  and  their 
families,  and  was  adorned  with  crimson 
hangings;  the  space  underneath  was  set 
apart  for  the  orchestra.  An  ample  awning 
sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  those 
who  occupied  the  first  places.  There  were 
four  places  of  entrance,  which  were  all 
from  the  outside,  by  means  of  staircases ; 
one  side  for  those  who  entered,  the  other 
for  those  who  went  out.  The  French  and 
Spanish  colors  hung  over  the  principal  tri- 
bune, and  the  flags  of  many  nations  floated 
from  lofty  poles,  placed  at  short  and  equH 
distances  all  round  the  structure,  and  im- 
parted additional  animation  to  the  whole. 
An  orchestra,  half  military  and  half  civilian, 
played  French  and  Spanish  airs  alternately 
oefure  the  performance,  and  during  the 
intervals  between  the  disappearance  of  one 
bull  and  the  appearance  ol  another ;  and, 
to  amuse  the  multitude  still  more,  a  clown, 
engaged  probably  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring booths,  performed  in  the  arena  the 
most  extraordinary  antics.  This  new  fea- 
ture, however,  was  rather  distasteful  to 
the  Spanish  section  of  the  spectators,  who, 
no  doubt,  thought  the  exhibition  of  such 
buffoonery  was  unbecoming  in  what  they 
consider  the  more  serious  dignity  of  a  cor- 
rida. Three  o*clock  was  the  hour  announced 
for  the  opening  of  the  bull-fight;  and  as 
that  hour  approached,  expectation  was  at 
the  highest,  and  nowhere  more  than  among 
what  f  presume  may  be  the  more  elegant 
and  fashionable  part  of  the  amphitheatre. 
Many  of  the  ladies  had  come  provided  with 
scent-bottles  and  eau  de  Cologne,  in  case 
their  nerves  failed  them ;  but.  notwith- 
standing those  indications  of  delicacy,  it 
was  remarked  at  a  later  period,  that  not  the 
least  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  dexteri- 
ty of  the  chulos  proceeded  from  that  side .  At 
a  quarter  before  three  o'clock,  an  omnibus 
arrived,  conveying  the  bull-fighters,  with 
the  matador,  or,  more  technically,  *  espada,* 
at  their  head,  dressed  in  that  costume  with 
which  all  who  have  seen  Figaro,  in  the 
Barber  of  Seville,  are  so  familiar.  No  two, 
however,  had  the  same  color,  the  same 
embroidery,  or  other  ornament,  though  the 
fashion  was  identical.  At  three  o'clock  all 
was  ready,  and  the  buU-fi^hters  entered  in 
files  of  two;  each,  with  his  mantle  on  his 
left  arm,  advanced  in  front  of  the  tribune, 
where  the  mayor  was  seated ;   and,  un- 


covering, bowed  gracefully,  and,  in  the  usual 
terms,  asked  permission  to  commence  the 
sport.  The  functionary  responded  with 
equal  courtesy,  and  granted  the  pennission 
requested.  Another  person,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  a  Spanisn  alguazil,  then  tra- 
versed the  arena,  and  prayed  the  mayor  to 
deliver  to  him  the  key  of  the  stall  where 
the  bulls  were  kept.  The  key,  bound  with 
tricolored  riband,  was  thrown  over  the 
double  barrier  that  separated  the  arena  fnim 
the  amphitheatre.  The  espada  made  a  last 
inspection,  and  saw  that  nothing  which 
could  cause  an  impediment  to  the  move- 
ments of  himself  and  his  companions  lay  on 
the  ground;  and  then,  all  having  taken 
their  places,  gave  the  signal  for  the  den  to 
be  opened.  It  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
well-shaped,  clean-limbed,  fiery  young  bull, 
of  Navarrese  breed,  and  two  years  old, 
leaped  with  one  bound  into  the  area,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  He  was 
allowed  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  place 
two  or  three  times,  and,  tossing  up  his 
head,  and  gazing  with  an  eye  of  fire  on  the 
assemblage  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
made  his  first  rush  at  the  nearest  chulo. 

"  Bull-fights  have  been  so  often  and  so 
graphically  described,  that  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  give  details  of  a  sport  which 
must  be  familiar  to  most  people.  Eighteen 
bulls,  some  excellent,  though  small  in  size, 
and  young,  were  selected  for  the  three  days' 
sport,  in  the  equal  proportion  of  six  per  day. 
Of  the  six,  two,  however,  only  were  to  be 
killed  on  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the 
chulos  performed  their  part  well;  one  in 
particular,  an  Alavese  named  Egana,  planted 
his  banderillas,  or  darts,  whether  defitego  or 
otherwise,  in  excellent  style,  and  generally 
vrith  admirable  accuracy ;  and  the  espada, 
or  matador,  killed  his  first  bull  in  what 
amateurs  would  consider  the  most  artistic 
sU'le,  the  animal  falling  at  the  first  thrust 
of  the  sword  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt. 
They  were  both  applauded  enthusiastically. 
The  admiration  expressed  on  the  first  day 
for  the  matador,  whose  name  is  Manuel 
Perez,  alias  El  Relojero  (when  a  bull-fighter 
attains  the  rank  of  matador,  he  has  an  addi- 
tion to  his  name,  taken  from  some  previous 
Ciilling,  or  from  the  place  of  his  birth), 
was  such  that  bundles  of  cigars,  bottles  of 
wine,  some  of  champagne,  giirlands  of  flow- 
ers, and  other  gifts,  were  thrown  to  him  ; 
and  hats,  caps,  Wrets,  and  even  canes  and 
umbrellas,  were  thrown  into  the  arena  in 
proof  of  the  satisfiiction  he  afforded;  and  a 
Spanish  gold  piece  of  sixteen  dollars  flung 
into  his  cap  testified  the  approbation  of  some 
more  wealthy  amateur.  The  same  scene 
was  repeated  on  the  following  day,  though 
the  bulls  were  not  so  good.  Yesterday,  the 
last  day,  was  a  little  varied.  While  the 
fourth  bull  was  still  in  the  arena,  the  same 
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buffoon  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  amused 
the  spectators  with  dancing  and  tumbling 
during  the  entr*actesj  introduced  an  empty 
cask  into  the  area,  and  proceeded  to  annoy 
the  bull  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  The 
chief  of  the  bull-fighters  directed  two  of  his 
men  to  turn  the  mountebank  and  his  cask 
out  of  the  place.  This  novelty  must  have 
been  presented,  however,  with  the  previous 
consent  or  approbation  of  the  autnorities, 
as  the  bull-nghters  were  obliged  to  desist, 
notwithstanding  the  angry  remonstrances  it 
gave  rise  to  on  all  sides,  but  most  of  all 
among  the  Spaniards,  who  appeared  asto- 
nished and  mdignant.  The  bull-fighters 
marked  their  sentse  of  what  they  considered 
as  a  degradation  by  wrapping  their  cloaks 
around  them,  and  remaining  completely 
passive  and  apart,  while  the  loud  applause 
of  their  countrymen  testified  approval.  The 
mountebank  remained  alone,  and  face  to  face 
with  the  angry  brute,  who  gazed  at  his  dress, 
so  different  m  its  grotesque  uncouthness 
from  the  graceful  costume  of  his  more  legi- 
timate and  more  worthy  antagonists.  The 
bull  advanced,  and  the  mountebank  took 
his  post  behind  the  cask,  which  he  had 
placed  on  one  end,  so  that  the  animal  could 
only  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  which  was 
painted  and  tattooed  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary fashion.  He  looked  at  his  new  tor- 
mentor with  something  like  contemptuous 
indifference,  and  glanced  upwards  to  the 
mayor's  tribune,  as  if  to  demand  why  insult 
was  added  to  cruelty.  The  worthy  functio- 
nary shook  his  head,  but  gave  no  reply.  The 
bull  slowly  advanced,  and  made  a  push  with 
his  horns  at  the  cask,  which  was  instantly 
upset.  He  seemed  ready  to  bound  over  it,  and 
to  impalo  hid  I'oe  on  his  horns,  but  actually 
recoiled,  as  if  in  dismay,  at  the  indescribable 
grimaces  and  contortions  of  his  foe,  who, 
creeping  from  behind  his  frail  barricade, 
fell  in  front  of  the  animal,  put  his  face  be- 
tween his  legs,  and,  grinning  in  the  most 
horrible  manner,  positively  kept  the  noble 
brute,  furious  and  frightened  as  he  was,  at 
bay  for  some  minutes.  This  audacious  feat 
reconciled  even  t)ie  grave  Spaniards  to  the 
buffoonery,  and  none  iaughea  more  heartily 
than  the  bull-fighters  themselves.  Afler  a 
few  moments  the  bull  advanced ;  but  to 
again  place  the  cask  on  one  end,  and  him- 
self behind  it,  was  for  the  Frenchman  the 
work  of  an  instant ;  and  while  the  bull  was 
looking  about  for  his  antagonist,  the  supple 
saltimbanque  was  seen  sitting  at  his  ease  on 
the  top  of^  the  cask,  and  coaxing  him  with 
the  most  flattering  epithets,  or  defying  him 
with  the  most  hideous  grimaces,  to  render 
the  distance  between  them  shorter.  The 
pantomine  lasted  some  time,  when  the  buf- 
foon descended  from  his  exalted  position ; 
and  the  moment  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
ground,  the  bull  rushed  forward ;  the  moun- 


tebank slipped  aside  with  an  agility  the 
most  practised  bull-fighter  might  have  en- 
vied, though  it  was  against  all  the  rules  of 
the  tauromaguia,  and,  catching  hold  of  one 
horn,  leaped  lightly  over  him.  The  bull 
followed,  and  for  some  moments  the  specta- 
tors thought  it  was  impossible  for  the  poor 
mountebank  to  escape,  encumbered,  as  he 
was,  with  the  long  skirts  of  his  coat  and  his 
loose  trousers.  Escape  he  did,  however, 
and  in  excellent  style ;  the  bull  bent  his 
head,  and  the  next  moment  he  beheld  his 
provoking  foe  sitting  crosslegged  on  the  top 
of  the  inner  barrier,  and  coolly  smoking  a 
cigar.  How  he  got  there,  and  how  he 
lighted  his  cigar,  no  one  but  himself  could 
tell.  Courage  of  any  kind  generally  com- 
mands respect,  or  excites  sympathy ;  and, 
though  the  interference  of  the  Frenchman 
with  the  legitimate  sports  of  the  day  had 
been  received  at  first  with  reprobation,  yet 
the  audacity  and  wonderful  agility  of  the 
poor  buffoon,  unarmed,  unprotected,  and 
unaccustomed,  as  he  must  have  been,  to 
such  exercises,  roused  the  more  generous 
feelings  of  the  assemblage,  and  overcame 
professional  and  national  nrejudice ;  and  his 
last  exploit  was  followed  by  thunders  of 
applause.  The  greatest  proof  of  the  tri- 
umph he  obtained  was  that  several  Spa- 
niards warmly  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

*'  The  third  and  sixth  bull  were  those  that 
were  killed  yesterday ;  and,  at  the  particu- 
lar request  of  the  assemblage,  became  the 
property  of  the  matador. 

"  On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  pre- 
sent may  be  said  to  be  a  first  essay  of  the 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  corridas 
of  the  last  three  days  were  successful.  It 
is  true  that  much  of  what  constitutes  for 
Spaniards,  and  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  witness  the  national  pastime,  an  additio- 
nal attraction  was  wanting.  The  ^isette, 
all  espiegle,  and  charming  as  she  is,  could 
not  for  a  Spaniard  supply  the  want  of  the 
inimitable  Manola  of  Madrid,  the  delight 
and  the  glory  of  the  torero,  with  her  man- 
tilla and  high  comb,  her  white  or  red  rose 
peeping  out  of  her  hair,  that  is  darker  than 
a  raven's  wing;  the  fan  which  no  female 
hand  can  flirt  but  that  of  a  Spanish  wo- 
man; the  haughty  glance  from  eyes  that 
dart  fire;  and  the  fierce  fondness  of  her 
gaze  on  her  favorite  chulo  in  the  plaza,  and 
which  defies  any  one  to  hiss  or  otherwise 
insult  him,  —  the  Manola  who  thinks  herself 
the  equal  of  any  woman  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  save  and  except  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
Neither  had  you  the  calesa  of  the  form  and 
fashion  of  the  days  of  Philip  V.,  in  which 
the  said  Manola,  the  Semiramis  of  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  rides  prouder  than  the 
highest  grandee  in  Spain.  And  where 
shall  you  find  a  servitor  so  obsequious  as 
the  caUuerOf  who  has  the  honor  to  drive  to 
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the  corrida  the  robust  beauties  of  the  Calle 
de  Toledo,  and  who  bends  his  knee  to  the 
earth  for  the  fair  creature  to  ascond  to  her 
seat?  All  these  things  are  wanting,  and 
many  more ;  but,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  corridas  of  the  last  three  days  in  St. 
Esprit  were  yery  fair,  and  may  be  rendered 
still  more  exciting,  and  still  more  worthy 
the  approval  of  amateurs  on  the  next  oc- 
casion. 

**  Au  resUt  the  utmost  order  was  main- 
tained throughout.  Sentinels  were  placed 
in  all  directions  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to 
maintdn  order,  it  necessary ;  patrols  of 
three  or  four  men  moved  constantly  about ; 
a  dozen  or  so  of  gendarmes  were  stationed 
here  and  there,  and  a  squad  of  sergens  de 
ville  were  in  attendance.  Commissioners, 
with  rosettes  at  the  buttonhole,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  their  office,  received  the 
tickets,  and  indicated  to  all  comers  their 
proper  places  in  the  tribune ;  and  no  acci- 
dent of  any  serious  kind,  that  I  have  heard 
of,  occurred.  A  little  afler  niehtfall,  a  bal- 
loon was  sent  up,  and  an  exhibition  of  fire- 
works at  St.  Esprit  terminated  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  last  three  days.  The  weather 
throughout  was  most  propitious." 

PAU88T  THE  POTTEB. 

We  have  examined,  in  the  sheets,  an  in- 
terestingbook,  to  be  published  this  day  by 
Messrs. Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  Boston, 
entitled,  **The  Life  of  Bernard  Palissy,  of 
Saintes ;  his  Labors  and  Discoveries  in  Arts 
and  Science,  with  an  Outline  of  his  Philo- 
sophical Doctrines,  and  a  Translation  of 
Illustrative  Selections  from  his  Works.  By 
Henry  Morley."  We  give  below  an  extract 
from  the  first  of  the  two  volumes,  detailing 
in  simple  langua^  some  of  the  troubles 
which  oefell  poor  Bernard  at  first :  — 

'*  Bernard  Palissy,  plunged  in  disaster, 
nevertheless  had  reason  to  oe  sure  that  he 
had  discovered  the  profitable  art  of  which 
he  had  been  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
in  search.  Hi^h  as  his  faith  then  was  in 
himself,  the  faith  of  other  men  in  him  had 
never  been  so  weak  as  at  that  most  critical 
point  in  his  whole  struggle.  His  assault 
upon  the  floors  and  tables,  reasonable  and 
judicious  as  undoubtedly  it  was,  had  sufibred 
judgment  at  the  hands  of  all  his  neighbors. 
The  result  of  that  act,  as  it  concerned  him- 
self, had  been,  that  he  had  produced  some 
melting  of  his  enamel  over  the  common 
household  jars  which  he  had  purchased: 
they  were  whitened.  Family  and  friends 
mij^ht  cry  that  he  was  mad;  but  he  had 
gained  the  desired  knowledge,  and  the  diffi- 
culty now  was,  overwhelmed  with  poverty, 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  One  question, 
too,  he  had  to  put  to  himself,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  —  *  How  will  you  feed  your 


family,  and  buy  whatever  things  are  requi- 
site to  pass  over  the  four  or  five  months 
which  must  elapse  before  you  can  enjoy  the 
produce  of  your  labor  ? '  *  Then,'  he  says, 
*  when  I  was  thus  seized  with  sorrow,  and 
debating  in  my  spirit,  hope  gave  me  a  little 
courage.'  The  man  of  gemus,  who  hopes 
and  strives,  will  never  be  defeated  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  whatever  man  can  do. 

'*  Bernard  believed  firmly  that  the  next 
batch  he  baked  would  begin,  for  him  and 
his,  the  long-postponed  repayment  for  their 
toil  and  suffering.  Comparatively  ignorant 
as  he  then  was  of  clays,  it  had  occupied  him 
on  the  previous  occasion  seven  months  to 
mould  nis  vessels.  It  would  be  braving 
death  —  and  not  indeed  his  own,  but  that 


of  his  children  —  to  prolong  so  tediously 
the  struggle  while  they  all  lay  ground 
under  theneel  of  want.    Therefore  he  tells 


us,  *  More  promptly  to  cause  to  appear  the 
secret  whicn  I  had  discovered  of  the  white 
enamel,  I  took  a  common  potter,  and  gave 
him  certain  drawinp,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  vessels  m  accordance  with  my 
own  designs ;  and,  whilst  he  made  these 
things,  I  occupied  myself  over  some  medtd- 
lions.*  These  medallions,  probably,  were 
figures  in  relief  of  natural  objects,  which  he 
proposed  to  enamel  and  to  paint;  they 
may,  however,  have  been  copies  of  some  of 
the  Roman  coins  and  curiosities,  which 
were  continually  being  dug  up  in  the  town 
of  Saintes,  rich,  as  I  nave  shown  already, 
in  antiquities.  '  But  this,'  adds  Bernard, 
'  was  a  pitiable  thing.' 

**  Indeed  it  was.  Hope  gave  him  cou- 
rage to  take  a  step  which  iiis  wife  must 
have  pronounced  rash,  and  over  which  she 
must  have  grieved  abundantly.  He  was 
unable  to  feed  his  children  with  his  own 
resources ;  he  was  fiilling  into  debt ;  and  he 
engaged  now  an  assistant  in  the  labors 
which  seemed  destined  to  work  out  his  ruin. 
The  wages  he  engaged  to  pay  the  potter 
whom  he  hired,  he  expected  confidently  to 
draw  out  of  his  furnace :  he  could  not 
maintain  him  in  his  house.  His  wife  could 
not  spare  food  enough  ;  and,  if  she  had  been 
able,  would  have  given  to  the  accomplice  of 
her  husband,  both  before  and  after  meat,  a 
grace  that  would  not  have  assisted  his  di- 
gestion. It  is  curious  that  there  could  be 
found  at  that  time  an  innkeeper  in  Saintes, 
but  such  a  man  was  found,  who  gave  the 
potter  all  his  meals,  and  lodged  nim  for 
six  months,  putting  the  cost  down  to  the 
account  of  Bernard  Palissy.  Bernard,  how- 
ever, had  in  him  a  purity  of  spirit  which 
must  have  inspired  many  men  with  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  who  had  but  small 
faith  in  his  judgment ;  and  mutual  good- will 
towards  the  new  religion  may  have  formed 
a  bond  between  himself  and  the  confiding 
publican. 
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**  They  labored  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  the  potter  worked  from  the  de- 
signs supplied  to  him  by  Pailissy.  Then, 
when  there  was  no  more  need  of  the  pot- 
ter's services,  he  had  to  be  discharged,  and, 
of  course,  waited  ft)r  his  wages.  Bernard 
had  an  empty  p>ocket,  and  well  nigh  an 
empty  house  ^  there  remained  little  to  strip 
except  his  person  ;  so,  when  the  potter 
went,  says  Falissy,  *  for  want  of  money,  I 
was  forced  to  give  part  of  my  clothes  for 


wages. 


**  Being  left  alone,  he  had  to  make  an 
improved  furnace.  *Then/  he  tells  us, 
'  because  I  had  not  any  materials  for  the 
erection  of  my  furnace,  I  began  to  take 
down  that  which  I  had  built  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  glass- workers,  in  order  to  use  the 
materials  again.  Then,  because  the  said 
furnace  had  been  so  stnmgly  heated  for  six 
days  and  nights,  the  mortar  and  the  brick 
in  it  were  liquefied  and  vitrified  in  such  a 
manner,  that  in  loosening  the  masonry  I 
had  my  fingers  bruised  ana  cut  in  so  many 
places,  that  I  was  obliged  to  eat  my  pottage 
with  my  fingers  wrapped  in  rags.* 

**  *  When  I  had  pulled  down  the  said  fur- 
nace, it  was  requisite  to  build  the  other, 
which  was  not  done  without  much  difficulty, 
since  I  had  to  fetch  for  myself  the  water, 
and  the  mortar,  and  the  stone,  without  any 
aid,  and  without  any  repose.     This  done, 
I    submitted    the    before-named  work    to 
the  first  baking ;  and  then,  by  borrowing,  or 
in  other  ways,  I  found  means  to  obtain  ma- 
terials for  making  the  enamel  for  the  cover- 
ing of  the  said  work,  which   turned  out 
well  from  the  first  baking  :  but,  when  I  had 
bought  the  said  materials,  there  followed  a 
labor  for  me  which  appeared  to  baflie  all 
my  wits ;  for,  after  I  had  wearied  myself 
through  several  days  in  pounding  and  calci- 
ning my  chemicals,  I  had  to  erind  them, 
without  any  aid,  in  a  hand-mill,  which  it 
usually  required  two  strong  men  to  turn. 
The  desire  which  I  had  to  succeed  in  my 
enterprise    made    me  do  things  which   I 
should  haye  esteemed  impossible.     When 
the  said  colors  were  ground,  I  covered  all 
my  vessels  and  medallions  with  the  said 
enamel ;    then,  having  put  and  arranged 
them  all  within  the  furnace,  I  began  to 
make  the  fire,  thinking  to  draw  out  of  my 
furnace  three  or  four  hundred  livres,  and 
continued  the  said  fire  until  I  had  some  sign 
and  hope  of  my  enamels  being  melted,  and 
of  my  mrnace  being  in  good  order.' 

"This  time  Palissy  was  right  in  all  his 
calculations ;  his  furnace  was  so  much  im- 
proved, and  his  enamel  so  correctly  mixed, 
that  one  day  was  sufficient  for  the  melting. 
But  a  mischance  had  happened  upon  which 

•  «<  In  France,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, forks,  even  at  court,  were  entirely  new.  — 
Btckman**  Hist,  of  Invention*,** 


he  had  not  calculated  ;  and  thus  he  tells  us, 
that,  *  the  next  day,  when  I  came  to  draw 
out  my  work,  having  previously  removed 
the  fire,  mv  sorrows  and  distresses  were  so 
abundantly  augmented  that  I  lost  all  coun- 
tenance.' 

*'  The  enamel  was  right,  the  furnace  was 
right ;  but  the  whole  work  was  spoilt.  The 
elaborate  designs,  the  play  of  Bernard's 
fancy  as  an  artist  for  six  months,  the  debt 
incurred  for  maintenance  and  wages  of  the 
potter,  who  had  wrought  his  mncy  out 
upon  the  clay,  the  hands  wounded  with 
lalx)r  at  the  furnace,  the  money  begged  and 
borrowed  to  buy  chemicals,  the  weeks  of 
drudgery  in  grinding,  the  hope  and  self-de- 
nial of  eight  months, — all  led  to  *  sorrow 
and  distresses  so  abundantly  augmented.' 
Yet  the  enamel  was  right,  and  the  fire  was 
effectual,  and  all  Berniurd*s  speculations  had 
been  perfectly  fulfilled.  Why,  then,  was  all 
his  labor  lost? 

**  *  It  was  because  the  mortar  of  which  I 
had  built  my  furnace  haid  been  full  of  flints, 
which,  feeling  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  (at 
the  same  time  that  my  enamels  had  begun 
to  liquefy),  burst  into  several  pieces,  making 
a  variety  of  cracks  and  explosions  within 
the  said  furnace.     Then,  because  the  splin- 
ters of  the  flints  struck  against  my  work, 
the  enamel,  which  was   already  liquefied, 
and  converted  into  a  glutinous  matter,  re- 
tained the  said  flints,  and  held  them  attached 
on  all  sides  of  my  vessels,  and  medallions, 
which,  except  for  that,  would  have  been 
beautiful.'     Palissy  says  but  a  few  touching 
words  about  his  grief:     *Then  I  was  more 
concerned  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  not  with- 
out cause;  for  my  furnace  cost  me  more 
than  twenty-six  gold  dollars.     I  had  bor- 
rowed the  wood  and  the  chemicals,  and  so 
had  borrowed  part  of  my  hope  of  f<x)d  in 
making  the  said  work.     I   had   held  my 
creditors  in  hope  that  they  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  money  which  would  proceed  from 
the  pieces  made  in  the  said  furnace ;  which 
was  the  reason  why  several  began  to  hasten 
to  me  after  the  rooming  when  I  was  to 
commence  the  drawing  of  the  batch.' 

'*  Palissy  had  referred  all  things  to  this 
day,  which  was  to  have  extricateahim  from 
his  embarrassment  and  misery.  The  poor 
are  always  prom ise-breakers .  The  rich  man , 
if  one  expectation  fails,  is  able  to  fall  back 
on  his  reserves.  The  poor  man,  when 
he  is  in  debt,  compelled  to  pay  his  ex- 
pectations out  as  promises,  has  fifty  broken 
promises  charged  at  his  door  for  every 
unforeseen  miscnance  that  baulks  his  fore- 
sight. Palissy  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
misadventure  which  made  the  long-anti- 
cipated day  of  his  deliverance  the  day  of 
his  descent  into  new  depths  of  sorrow.  He 
had  expected  three  or  tour  hundred  livres. 
*  I  received,'  he  says,  '  nothing  but  shame 
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and  confusion ;  for  my  pieces  were  all  be- 
strewn with  little  morsels  of  flint,  that  were 
attached  so  firmly  to  each  vessel,  and  so 
combined  with  the  enamel,  that  when  one 
passed  the  hand  over  it,  the  said  flints  cut 
like  razors.  And,  although  the  work  was 
in  this  way  lost,  there  were  still  some  who 
would  buy  it  at  a  mean  price ;  but,  because 
that  would  have  been  a  decrying  and  abas- 
ing of  my  honor,  I  broke  in  pieces  the 
entire  batch  from  the  said  furnace,  and  lay 
down  in  melancholy,  not  without  cause,  for 
I  had  no  lonzer  any  means  to  feed  my 
family.  I  had  nothing  but  reproaches  in 
the  house :    in  place  of  consolation,  they 

fave  me  maledictions.  My  neighbors,  who 
ad  heard  of  this  affiiir,  said  that  I  was 
nothing  but  a  fool,  and  that  I  might  have 
had  more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things 
that  I  had  broken  ;  and  all  this  talk  was 
brought  to  mingle  with  my  grief.' 

**  *  And  all  this  talk  was  brought  to 
mingle  with  my  grief* !  If  one  could  sketch 
a  scene  like  this  with  the  pencil  of  a  master, 
it  would  make  a  goodly  picture.  The  dili- 
pidated  outhouse,  its  breaches  rudely  filled 
up  with  green  boughs ;  Palissy  grand  in  his 
own  grief,  tatterea  in  dress,  with  a  litter  of 
beautiful  vases,  cups,  urns,  and  medallions, 
the  products  of  his  rich  taste  and  fancy, 
broken  at  his  feet ;  the  angry  creditors ; 
the  village  gossips  pouring  their  much  talk 
over  his  bowed  spirit ;  his  thin,  pale  chil- 
dren crouching,  wondering,  about ;  his  lean 
wife,  God  forgave  her  on  the  instant,  pour- 
ing on  him  maledictions,  ignorant  or  care- 
less how  his  heart  would  open  in  that  hour 
of  anguish  to  receive  one  syllable  of  woman's 
consolation. 

**  Palissy  retired  into  his  chamber,  and 
lay  down  upon  his  bed.  He  had  done  well 
to  break  his  vessels.  His  skill  as  an  artist, 
and  his  really  discovered  secret  of  the  white 
enamel,  pla<^  before  him  a  wide  field  for 
ambition.  He  meant  to  produce  costly  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  and  he  could  not  aAbrd, 
because  the  flints  had  speckled  them,  to  hurt 
his  future  reputation  oy  sending  his  rich 
creations  into  the  world  at  the  price  of 
well-side  pitchers.  Princes  were  to  be  his 
paymasters.  But  he  had  no  longer  any 
means  to  feed  his  family.  His  wire  could 
not  forget  that ;  and  he  might  have  had 
more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things  that 
he  had  broken. 

**  If  the  wife  could  have  seen  and  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  her  husband,  she  would 
have  followed  his  melancholy  step  when  he 
withdrew  to  the  recesses  of  his  chamber. 

*'  Confusion,  shame,  melancholy,  grief, 
Palissy  connects  with  this  event;  but  he 
has. never  named  the  word  despair.  He 
retired  from  the  discussions  of  his  neigh- 
bors, missing  painfully  the  consolation  of 
his  wife :  but  ne  retired  to  have  his  own 


discussion  in  himself;  to  ascertain  in  peace 
what  was  his  present  duty.  We  have 
already  seen  enough  of  Bernard  Palissy  to 
know  that  he  is  not  likely  to  bow  his  head, 
and  own  that  he  is  vanquished  by  the  most 
imperious  of  difficulties.  After  experien- 
cing this  last  severe  rebuff,  Palissy  withdrew 
into  his  chamber ;  and  there,  he  says, 
*  When  I  had  remained  some  time  upon  the 
bed,  and  had  considered  within  myself,  that, 
if  a  man  should  fall  into  a  pit,  his  duty  would 
be  to  endeavor  to  jget  out  again  ;  a  very  sim- 
ple rule,  which  all  men  have  not  strength 
enough  to  follow.  They  often  die  while 
they  are  waiting  to  be  pillled  out.  I,' 
Palissy  adds,  *  being  in  like  case,  set  my- 
self to  make  some  paintings,  and  in  various 
ways  I  took  pains  to  recover  a  little  money.' 

^*  That  is  to  say,  he  tranquilly  abandoned 
his  experiments,  while  he  devoted  himself 
for  a  short  time  wholly  to  the  repair  of  his 
household  fortunes.  People  thought  him  a 
good  painter ;  and,  as  he  had  by  no  means 
glutted  his  market  lately  in  that  character, 
he  probably  found  it  not  difficult  to  sell 
the  sketches  that  he  made.  About  their 
price  he  was  not  at  all  proud  or  particular. 
He  drew  from  nature  with  minute  accuracy, 
and  was  versed  in  the  common  details  of  a 
painter*s  art.  But  his  genius  had  dwelt 
upon  the  works  of  masters ;  and  he  thought, 
therefore,  but  little  of  his  own.  People, 
he  said,  *  thought  him  a  better  painter  tnan 
he  was.' 

**  Having  paid  just  attention  to  these 
things,  and,  with  perhaps  about  a  year*s 
toil,  having  jrevivea  some  of  the  gloss  on 
his  establishment,  and  earned  a  little  money 
in  reserve,  Palissy  was  at  leisure  to  resume 
his  enterprise.  *  I  said  within  myself,  that 
my  losses  and  hazards  were  all  past,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  thing  to  hinder  me 
from  making  good  pieces  ;  and  I  betook 
myself,  as  before,  to  labor  in  the  same  art.' 

'*  The  date  at  which  this  narrative  now 
stands  is  the  year  1549.  A  king  of  France 
died,  by  way  of  nortent,  when  Palissy  was 
tearing  up  his  noors;  and  Francis  I.  has 
been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  II.  In 
the  year  1549,  Palissy  was  about  forty 
years  old  ;  and  his  labor  to  invent  enamelled 
ware  had  been  spread  over  a  period  of 
some  eight  years.  It  cost  him  eight  years 
more ;  but  the  worst  portion  of  his  toil 
was  over.  Palissy  had  now  only  to  learn 
the  temper  of  his  clays,  and  buy  with 
experience  a  knowledge  of  those  numerous 
mishaps  which  practical  potters  only  can 
appreciate,  and  against  which,  in  those 
days  of  rude  appliances,  incessant  watch- 
fulness was  needed.  The  mishaps,  at  first, 
were  lamentably  frequent.  The  very  next 
batch  of  vessels  with  which  Palissy  en- 
deavored to  redeem  his  credit,  and  for 
which  he  built  another  furnace,  carefully 
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eschewine  flints,  was  lost  as  unexpectedly 
as  its  predecessor,  —  *  for  there  occurred  an 
accident  of  which  I  had  not  thought ;  for 
the  vehemence  of  the  flame  of  Are  had 
carried  a  quantity  of  ashes  against  my 
pieces ;  so  that,  in  those  parts  which  had 
oeen  touched  by  the  asnes,  my  vessels 
were  rough  and  ill-polislied,  because  the 
enamel,  being  liquefied,  had  united  with  the 
said  ashes.  In  spite  of  all  those  losses,  I 
remained  in  hope  of  remounting  in  fortune 
by  the  said  art ;  for  I  caused  to  be  made, 
by  certain  potters,  a  large  number  of 
earthen  lanterns,  to  contain  my  vessels 
when  I  put  them  in  the  furnace,  in  order 
that,  by  means  of  the  said  lanterns,  my 
vessels  might  be  protected  by  the  ash. 
The  invention  proved  a  good  one,  and  has 
served  me  to  the  present  day.' 

**  During  the  next  two  years,  Palissy 
prospered  little.  Ue  made,  indeed,  vessels 
of  different  colors,  which  kept  house  tole- 
rably, and  enabled  him  to  abide  by  his 
furnace,  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  more 
ambitious  work    by    various    mischances: 

*  as,  when  I  had  made  a  batch,  it  might 
prove  too  much  baked,  or,  another  time,  too 
little ;  and  all  would  be  lost  in  that  way. 
I  was  so  inexperienced,  that  I  could  not 
discern  the  too  much  or  too  little.  One 
time  my  work  was  baked  in  front,  but  not 
baked  properly  behind.  Another  time  I 
tried  to  obviate  that,  and  burnt  my  work 
behind ;  but  the  front  was  not  baked  at  all. 
Sometimes  it  was  baked  on  the  right  hand, 
and  burnt  on  the  ]e(t ;  sometimes  my  ena- 
mels were  put  on  too  thinly,  sometimes 
they  were  too  thick,  which  caused  me  great 
losses ;  sometimes,  when  I  had  in  the  fur- 
nace enamels  different  in  color,  some  were 
burnt  before  the  others  had  melted.' 

**  These  difficulties  belonged  to  his  whole 
career  as  a  potter ;  but,  of  course,  more 
especially  to  the  first  years.  Then,  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  choice  and  manage- 
ment of  clays.  They  differ  greatly  in  their 
nature.  *  oome  are  sandy,  white,  and  ver^ 
thin  ;  and,  for  these  reasons,  a  great  fire  is 
needed   before    thev  are  baked  properly.' 

*  There  are  other  kinds  which,  when  they 
are  baked,  whether  in  pottery  or  in  bricks, 
it  is  needful  that  the  master  of  the  work 
take  good  heed  in  drawing  his  affiiir  from 
the  furnace,  lest  it  take  cold ;  and,  what  is 
more,  those  who  work  with  it  are  con- 
strained to  stop  all  the  vent-holes  of  their 
fuumace  as  soon  as  their  batch  is  baked ; 
because,  if  it  felt  the  very  slightest  wind  in 
cooling,  the  pieces  would  all  turn  out 
crack^. '  Other  kinds  Palissy  enumerates ; 
and,  by  way  of  illustration,  *  Once,'  he 
says,  *  I  had  collected  some  of  the  earth  of 
Poitou,  and  had  labored  upon  this  for  the 
full  space  of  six  months  before  I  had  my 
batch  complete ;  because  the  vessels  that  I 


had  made  were  very  elaborate,  and  of  a 
somewhat  high  price.  Now,  in  making 
the  said  vessels  of  the  earth  of  Poitou,  I 
made  some  of  them  of  the  earth  of  Xain- 
tonge,  on  which  I  had  worked  for  some 
years  before,  and  was  sufficiently  experi- 
enced in  the  degree  of  the  fire  which  was 
needed  by  the  said  earth  ;  and,  thinking 
that  all  earths  might  bake  at  a  like  degree, 
I  baked  my  work,  which  was  earth  of 
Poitou,  among  that  of  earth  of  Xaintonge, 
which  caused  me  a  great  loss  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  work  in  earth  of  Xaintonge  being  baked 
sufficiently,  I  thought  that  the  other  work 
would  be  80  too.  But,  when  I  came  to 
enamel  my  vessels,  those  feeling  the  mois- 
ture, it  was  an  unpleasant  joke  for  me ; 
because  as  many  pieces  as  were  enamelled 
came  to  dissolve  and  fall  to  pieces,  as  a 
limestone  would  do  soaked  in  water ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  vessels  of  the  earth 
of  Xaintonge  were  baked  in  the  Siune 
furnace,  and  at  the  same  degree  of  heat  as 
the  above  named,  and  turned  out  very  well. 
You  see,  then,  how  a  man  who  labors  in 
the  art  of  earth  is  always  an  apprentice, 
because  of  the  unknown  nature  of  the 
diversities  of  earth.' 

**  '  Then,  because  my  enamels  did  not 
work  well  together  on  the  same  thing,  I 
was  deceived  many  times;  whence  I  de- 
rived always  vexation  and  sorrow.  Never> 
theless,  the  hope  that  I  had,  caused  me  to 
proceed  with  my  work  so  like  a  man,  that, 
oflen  to  amuse  people  who  came  to  see  me, 
I  did  my  best  to  laugh,  although  within  me 
all  was  very  sad.' 

'*  Great  strength  of  body  must  have 
enabled  Palissy  to  endure,  in  addition  to 
privation  and  distress,  the  intense  toil  to 
which  he  subjected  himself  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  struggles.  But  his  physical 
frame  bore  strong  marks  of  the  contest. 
'  T  was,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,'  he 
says,  '  so  wasted  in  my  person,  that  there 
was  no  form  nor  prominence  of  muscle  on 
my  arms  or  legs ;  also  the  said  legs  were 
throughout  of  one  size,  so  that  the  garters 
with  which  I  tied  my  stockings  were  at 
once,  when  I  walked,  down  upon  my  heels, 
with  the  stockings  too.  I  oflen  walked 
about  the  fields  ot  Xaintes,  considering  my 
miseries  and  weariness,  and,  above  all 
things,  that,  in  my  own  house,  I  could  have 
no  peace,  nor  do  any  thing  that  was  con- 
sidered good.  I  was  despised  and  mocked 
by  all.'  More  than  once  breaks  out  this 
yearning  for  domestic  love,  so  simply,  with 
so  quaint  a  pathos,  that  we  sometimes  half 
wonder  how  a  man  so  loveable  could  be 
denied  the  consolation  of  domestic  sym- 
pathy. But  it  is  nothing  strange  :  it  would 
nave  been  more  strange  had  he  oeen  mated 
with  a  wife  as  capalne  as  he  himself  was 
of  endurance." 
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SPANISH  WORKS,  PUBLISHED   IN   MEXICO, 


Amang  which  may  be  found  the  following:  — 


APUNTES  PARA  LA  HISTORIA  DEL  GOBI- 
ERNO  DEL  GENERAL  D.  ANTONIO  LOPEZ 
DE  SANTA  ANNA.  Desde  principios  de  Octu- 
bre  de  1841,  hasta  6  Decicmbre  de  1844.  En 
qae  fae  depaesto  del  mundo,  por  unifbrme  to- 
luntad  de  la  Nacion.    8vo.    Mexico. 

fflSTORIA  DEL  EMPERADOR  D.  AUGUSTIN 
DE  ITURBIDE  HASTA  SU  MDERTE,  y  sns 
ooDsecaencias ;  y  Eatablecimiento  de  la  Repub- 
Ilea  popular  Federal.    8vo.    Mexico,  1846. 

HORRIBLES  CRUELDADES  de  loa  Conqaista- 
dorefl  de  Mexico  y  de  los  Indies  que  lofl  anxi- 
liaron  para  subyugarlo  a  la  Corona  de  C^Mtilla. 
8vo.     Mexico,  1827. 

FAST03  MILITARES  de  iniquidad  Barbarie  y 
Despotismo  del  Gobiemo  Espafiol  ejeouladofl  en 
las  Villas  de  Origava  y  Cordoba  en  la  gaerra  de 
onee  afios  por  causa  de  la  indepenoia  y  libertad 
de  la  Nacion  Mexicana,  hasta  que  se  consume 
la  primera  por  los  tratados  de  Cordoba  debrados 
por  los  crimot.    8vo.    Mexico,  1843. 

MEXICO  por  dentro  y  fuera  bajo  el  Gobiemo 
de  los  vireyes  6  sea  enfermedades  politioas  que 
pudece  la  capital  de  la  N.  Espana  en  cosi  todos 
los  cuerpos  de  que  se  compone,  y  remedios 
que  se  deben  apUoar  para  su  ouraoion.  8to. 
Mexico,  1831. 

HISTORIA  DE  LAS  CONQUISTAS  DE  HER- 
NANDO CORTES,  escrita  en  Espanol  par  Fran- 
cisco Lopex  de  Gomara.     2  toIs.  8vo,  1826. 

CUADRO  HISTORICO  DE  LA  REVOLUCION 
MEXICANA,  comenzada  en  16  de  Septiembre 
de  1810,  por  el  ciudadano  Miguel  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla.     6  Tols.  8to.    Mexico,  1844. 

HISTORIA  DE  LA  CONQUISTA  DE  MEXICO, 
escrita  por  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Bernardino  Sahagun, 
del  orden  de  S.  Francisco,  y  uno  de  los  primeros 
enviados  a  la  Nueva  Espalia  para  propagar  el 
eyangelio.     8yo.     1829. 

HISTORIA  GENERAL  DE  LAS  COSAS  DE 
NUBVA  ESPAJJA,  que  en  dooe  libros  y  doe 
Tolumenes  e8cribi6.el  R.,P.  Fr.  Bernardino  de 
Sahagun.    3  vols.  8yo.    1830. 

LOS  TRES  SIGLOS  DE  MEXICO  DURANTE 
EL  GOBIERNO  ESPA^^OL  hasta  la  entrada 
del  ej^rcito  trigarante  obra  escrita  en  Roma  por 
el  Padre  Andres  cayo  de  la  CompaRia  de  Jesus. 
4  Tols.  8yo.     1836. 

EL  NUEVO  BERNAL  DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO 
6  sea  Historia  de  la  Invasion  de  los  Anglo- 
Americanos  en  Mexico,  escrita  por  el  licencmdo 
Carlos  Maria  de  Bnstamente.    2yols.  8yo.  1847. 


HISTORIA  DEL  DESCUBRIMIENTO  DE  LA 
AMERICA  SEPTENTRIONALE,  POR  CRIS- 
TOBAL COLON.     8yo.    Mexico,  1826. 

EL  GABINETE  MEXICANO  durante  el  Segnndo 
Periodo  de  la  Administracion  del  Exmo.  Sefior 
Presidente  D.  Anastasio  Bustamente,  hast*  la 
entrcga  del  Mundo  al  Exmo.  Sefior  Presidente 
interino  D.  Antonio  Lopes  de  Santa  Anna  y  Con- 
tinuacion  del  cuardo  Historioo  de  la  Reyolucion 
Mexicana.     2  yols.  8yo.     1842. 

MANaNAS  de  L.\  ALAMEDA  DE  MEXICO 
publicalas  para  facilitar  a  las  Sefioritas  el  estu- 
dio  de  la  Historia  de  su  pais.   2  yols.  8yo.  1835. 

CAMPA?fAS  DEL  GENERAL  D.  FELIX  MA- 
RIA  CALLEGA  comandante  en  gefe  del  ejer- 
cito  real  de  Operaciones  Elmado  del  centre. 
8yo.     1828. 

DESCRIPCION  HISTORICA  T  CRONOLOGICA 
de  las  dos  Piedras,  que  con  ocasion  del  nueyo 
Empedrado  que  se  esta  formundo  en  la  Plasa 
principal  de  Mexico  se  pallaron  en  ella  el  afio 
de  1790.  Por  Don  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama. 
8yo.     1832. 

TEZCOCO  EN  LOS  ULTIMOS  TIEMPOS  DE 
SUS  ANTIGUOS  REYES  6  sea  Relacion  Tor- 
nada  de  los  Manscritos  in^ditos  de  Boturini; 
redactados  por  el  Sic.  D.  Mariano  Yeytia.  '  8yo. 
1826. 

LA  APARICION  GUADALUPANA  DE  MEXI- 
CO.  Vindioada  de  los  Defectos  que  le  Atribnye 
el  Dr.  D.  Juan  Bautista  Munoz  en  la  Disertacion 
que  leyo  en  la  Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Mad- 
rid en  11  de  Abril  de  1794.  Comprobada  con 
nueyo  Descubriementos.     8yo.     1843. 

HISTORIA  DE  LA  COMPANIA  DE  JESUS 
en  Nueva  Espafia  que  est«ba  escribiendo  el 
P.  Francisco  Jayier,  alegre  al  Tiempo  de  su 
Espulsion.    3  yols.  8yo.     1829. 

VOZ  DE  LA  PATRIA,  for  1830  and  1831. 
4  yols.  8yo. 

HISTORIA  MILTTAR  DEL  GENERAL  DON 
JOSE  MARIA  MORELOS  saooda  en  lo  oondu- 
oente  a  ella  de  sus  declaraoiones  recibidas  de 
orden  del  yirey  de  Mexico,  cuando  esturo  arres- 
tado  en  la  ouldadella  de  est*  capital.  8yo. 
1825. 

CAMPANA  sin  gloria  y  Guerra  oomo  la  de 
los  cacomixtles  en  las  torres  de  las  iglesias, 
renida  en  el  recinto  de  Mexico  oausada  por 
haber  persistido  D.  Valentin  Gomez  Fkuias, 
Vioe-Presidente  de  la  Bepublioa  Mezioao*. 
8yo.    1847. 
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FRENCH   BOOKS. 


PHILOSOPHES  ET  COMEDIENNES,  par  Hous- 
saye.     87  cents. 

SOUVESTRE,  SOUS  LA  TONNELLE ;  Do. 
SCENES  DE  LA  CHOUANNERIE ;  Do.  LES 
CLAIRIERES;  each  50  cents. 

*^*  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Jomgn  Circulating  Cibrarg. 

Readers  of  Foreign  Books  are  respectfully 
informed  that  the  Subscriber  has  established  a 
Library  for  lending  out  French  and  other  FoR- 
BiQN  Books.  A  card  of  the  terms,  explaining 
also  how  persons  residing  out  of  the  city  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  can  be 
had  on  application  at  the 

LZBRAZRZE    ETRANQERE, 

537,  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.    The  Catalogue  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

FRANCIS  HORSFALL. 


JAMES  M.  CHASE,  A.B. 
priuate  (Entor 

Ijr  THE 

ANCIENT     LANGUAGES, 
Centre  Street,  Camkridge. 


REFERENCES. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Boston, 

J.  IiTGERSOLL  BowDiTCH,  Esq.  Botton. 

Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  President  Harv.  University. 

BcY.  James  Walker,  D.D.  Camtridge. 

Pbof.  C.  C.  Felton,  Cambridge, 

Rev.  Nicholas  Uoppin,  Candtridge. 

EAYRS  k  FAIRBANKS, 

Account  iSooft  pianufactttrers 

AND 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136.  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Directtj  oppodte  School-Btreet, 

BOSTON. 


Their  Retail  Stock  oomprises  the  very  best 
qualities  of  Writino,  Letter,  Note  Papers,  and 
Envelopes  of  every  variety ;  Fine  Pocket- 
Penknives,  Scissors,  Razors,  Razor  Strops, 
French  and  American  Porte-Monnaies,  Draw- 
ing Papers,  Pencils,  Ac.  Qold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ac.  Ac.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
fcriptioni  on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6,  10, 12, 
18-inch  Tkrrsstrlal  and  Celestlal  Globes. 


A    CARD. 

I  would  respectfully  inform  the  friends  of 
the  Germanli  Musical  Society,  and  the  Public 
generally,  that  I  shall  be  in  attendance  at  Mr. 
E.  W.  Wade*s  Music  Store,  every  day  from 
11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  to  receive  any  orders  and  com- 
munications regarding  the  Company. 

HENRY  BANDT, 
Agent  Gemumia  Musical  Society, 

TO-DJLTy 

A    BOSTON    LITEBABY    JOUBNAL, 
EDITED  BT  CHARLES  HALE, 

Published  Weekly  on  Saturdays, 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select 
advertisements. 

Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  «*  To-Day »»  (by  the  new  law, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  30th  of  September), 
when  paid  in  advance,  is  thirteen  cents  a  year  to 
places  in  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-six  cents  a 
year  to  places  without  the  State.  To  post-offices 
in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,  there  is 
no  charge  for  postage. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  Ac.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the 
Publishers,  Redding  A  Co.  8,  State-street,  Boston. 

The  editor's  office  is  at  No.  46,  (^ngren-street, 
up  stairs. 

Dexter  A  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agents  in  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  43. 


OCTOBKK  28,  1852. 


Thoughts  on  American  Scenery. 

The  Russian  Poet  Kriloft. 

Music  AND  Theatricals. 

Odd  Minutes  —  Exhibition  at  (Cambridge  ;  Dex- 
terous Execution ;  Academy  Lectures. 

Literary  Notes  —  Bulwer's  "  My  Novel ; "  The 
Editor's  Magazine. 

List  of  New  Books. 

Notices  of  Books  —  "  Lives  of  Wellington  and 
Peel ;"  Savage's  "Reuben  Medlioott.'* 

Bull  Fights  in  France. 

Palissy  the  Potter. 


Mam  by  J«feB  WIImb  ft  8m,  Si; 


A   BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL. 


«« —  to-dat!     wet,    what    is    that — 1" 

Shakespeare, 

EDITED  BT  CHAKLES  HALE. 


REDDING  A;  CO.  PUBLISHERS,  8,  STATB  STREET.— Five  Cents. 


No.  44.] 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1852.     [Vol.  II.  No.  18. 


ATHEN/CUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

OP 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

It  irow  oPKir  iw  thk 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON     STREET. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Fine  Arts, 

CHARLES  FOLSOM, 

Litrariwu 
AdmiMion,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

THE 

iDnsselborf  (Sailers  of  paintings 

■as  bk-opbhkd  witb 
LESSING'S  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

THE    MARTYRDOM    OF    HUSS, 

NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 
AT  TBB 

ATHBHiBUM      BUILDING, 

BEACON     STREET. 
Admittane«,  25  cents.    Ssason  Tickets,  50  cents. 

BOSTOIf    MfJSEfJIfl, 

TREMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


HIRTH  WEES  OF  KISS  BSmiXTT. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT 

07  THE  EMINENT  ACTRESS, 

MISS    JULIA    BENNETT, 

Who  will  appeajr  on  Monday  eyening.  Nor.  1, 
and  eyery  erening  through  the  week. 


*^*  Mnseum  open  day  and  evening.  Hall  of 
Statuary  open  till  7  p.m.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
at  6  o'clock.  Perfonnanoei  commence  at  7 
o'clock.  Admission,  25  cts.  Seats  resenred  for 
50  cts.    Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12|  ota. 


MELODEON. 


MDLLE.  CAEOUNE   LEHHASN 

Has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  citisens  of 
Boston,  that  her 

Qcconh  ©ranb  Concert 

WILL  TAXB    rLACB    OB 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  30, 

assisted  by  a  Grand  Orchestra,  selected  from 
the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  and  other  resident  artints. 

Director,  Mr.  Acqcst  Fries. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each.  To  be  obtained  at  the 
Music  Stores  and  principal  Hotels. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Concert  to  commence  at  8 
precisely. 

FAIR 

AT 

AMORT      HAI.I.. 


Mrs.  C.  a.  Stimpson,  Manager  of  the  Ladies' 
New  England  Association  for  Improvement  in 
OmamenUl  Needlework,  would  respectfully  give 
notice  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  that  her  First  Annual  Fair  will  take 
place  early  in  November,  at  Room  No.  6,  Amort 
Hall,  Boston,  comer  of  West  and  Washington 
streets;  on  which  occasion  she  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  Female  Handi- 
work, such  as  Plain  and  Ornamental  Needlework, 
Painting,  Drawing,  Sculpture,  Penmanship,  Ac, 
Ac,  for  the  best  specimens  of  which  a  number  of 
Premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Fair. 
A  large  and  spaoiouB  Room  is  now  being  fitted  up 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Ladies ;  and  as  a 
number  of  our  first  merchants  have  signified  their 
intention  to  contribute  to  this  great  undertaking, 
of  furnishing  an  improved  and  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  ladies  interested,  it  if . 
hoped  that  they  themselves  will  not  be  slow  im 
furnishing  specimens  of  their  handiwork.  Eaoft 
contributor  will  be  entitled  to  a  Ticket  (not  trans* 
ferable,  of  course) ;  and,  as  considerable  expense  Is 
attendant  upon  getting  up  this  Fair,  it  is  expected 
that  none  but  we  best  specimens  will  be  olfored 
for  competition. 
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[No. 


McKIM    &    CUTTER, 

BOOK    AND    MUSIC    STORE, 

C2,    MAIN     STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 

All  the  Magazines  and  New  Publications  received 
us  soon  as  published. 

The  volumes  and  numbers  of  "  To-Day,  a  Bos- 
ton Literary  Journal/*  for  sale,  and  subscriptions 
taken. 

D'vtrzaHT'.s 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 

fSl  ^aper  of  ^rt  aitn  ILitrrature, 

PUBLISHED  ETBRT   SATURDAY, 

AT  21,  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


TWO      EDITIONS. 

FiBST  Editiox  (for  the  Country)  ....  Satnrdaj  Momlnff. 
Srcovd  Editiok  (for  the  Ci^) Sundty  Morning. 


SI  ILocal  Weettlg  NetDspaprr, 

SDITXD  AND  PUBLISHED   BY  W.  W.  CLAPP,  JR. 

IR  THB 
QRANITE     BUIL.OINQ, 

Comer  of  Devonshire  and  Water  Streets, 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Gasette  is  circulated 
j>j|at  an  early  hour  Sunday  morning  —  in  the  city 
groper,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  East 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Cambridgeport — by  regu- 
lar carriers.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  with  the  latest  news  by  special 
telegraphic  despatches.  Advertisements  inserted 
conspicuously. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature;  including,  from  time  to  time,—; 
I.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed, accounts  of  their  Composers,  kc.  2.  No- 
tices of  Now  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
from  all  parts;  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Es- 
says on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Musical 
Educati<'n;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  re- 
ligious bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  Ac.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German 
and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Poetry,  .Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  Ac. 
8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  Ac, 

Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  bo 
furnished.    Address  (post  paid), 

J.  S.  DWIGHT, 
21,  School-street,  Boston. 


BOSTON  EVENING  GAZETTE. 


NATHANIEL  DEARBORN, 

ENGRAVER   AND   PRINTER, 


AT 


104,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

(Firgt  ChttfiAer  Floor  J 

SoLicrrs  the  call  of  his  friends  and  citizens  for 
Marriage,  Ball,  Visiting,  or  Business  Cards  ;  —  for 
Billheads,  Seals,  Doorplates,  Stencils,  &c. 

Type  and  Copperplate  Printing  executed  in  the 
neatest  style ;  Cards,  Pamphlets,  Placards,  Ac.  Ac. 

Mr.  D.  has  for  sale  his  own  productions,  viz. : 
Boston  Notions,  a  volume  of  500  historic  pages, 
commencing  in  l(i30,  and  extending  to  1848,  with 
50  plates;  price  $1.50.  American  Text  Book  for 
Letters,  third  edition,  $1.50.  Reminiscences  of 
and  Guide  about  Boston,  plates  and  maps,  50  and 
CO  cents.  A  Volume  of  Humor,  Wit,  and  Wis- 
dom, embellished,  50  cents.  Mount  Auburn 
Guide,  70  engravings,  20  cents. 


M.  J.   WHIPPLE, 

Importer  of,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLOES,  CANVAS,  BEUSHES, 

AKD 

ARTISTS'       IS/I  ATER  I  AL.8 

0/  every  Description  ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY  | 
35,  Comlilll)  Boston. 


ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Morocco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large ;  while  his  prattical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

Co  ILftirarfanK, 

OR   GENTLEMEN    HAVING   LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Morocco, 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  Vellnm,  Ac. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

niiuitrated  Worka,  Booka  otElskgrmrvirngB^ 

Scrap-Booka,  Albnmsy  Portf olios. 

Music,  Acm 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Pictorial  Designs  for  Biblas,  Prayer  Books, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  ice. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  bound  to  any  pattern. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KetD  anb  baluabU  tOorks. 


ruBLISUim    AKI>    F 

BY        J.        S.       R    E   D    F    I    E    L    D, 

1 10  1 1  IS,  fluiBV  StrccI,  Hew  Vark. 


I,  — DISCOVERY  AND  BXPLOBATIOS  OP 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY ;  with  ihe  Oti- 
ginal  NaiTBlivei  nf  Uorqaetle.  Allonei,  Mein- 
btc,  Hfnncuin,  and  Anutue  Doua;.  Bj  John 
O.  She&.     1  vol.  8to.     jMups. 

II.  — THE  l-OREST.  By  J.  V.  HanlJngduii. 
suthoruf  "Luiy  Alice,"  "Alban,"  4o.  1  vol. 
I2mo,  dath.     $1.25. 

ni.  —  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOGNOMY,  or 
Resembluicca  beCweCD  Men  ftcd  AnimaU,  Bj 
Junes  W.  Redfield,  M.D.     8ro.     lUuitntcd. 

IV.  — ANCIENT  EGYPT  UXDER  THE  PHA- 
RAOHS. By  John  Kenriok.  i  voli.  12mo, 
$i.50. 

V.  —  PHILOSOPHERS  ASD  ACTRISSES.  By 
Amine  Hoowaje,  »utbor  of  "  Men  ud  Women 
of  tbe  Bighterplh  Ceotary,"  I  yoIj.  12mo,  ololh. 
wilh  bcBulitulIy  engraved  portnuW  of  Voltaire 
and  Madame  de  Psnbere.    Prioe  ti.bO. 

VI.  — MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  or  Sketches  of  Living 
Notables  :    AuLtaors,  ArchiteoU,  Artista,   Com- 


XXI AYTOUN'S  LAYS  OP  THE  SCOTTISH 

CAVALIERS.     $1. 

XXII. —  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  GOSPELS; 
illoalnting  Phisei  of  Character  nt  the  Pix'ient 
day.  By  Rev.  E.  U.  Chapin.  1  vol.  Uuio, 
AUcU. 

XXIII.— NARRATIVES  OF  SORCERY  AND 
MAGIC,  frum  the  most  Aulheoiic  Sources,  By 
ThomH  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  te.  Ae.     1  rol. 


XXVr.  — LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT.  Me- 
moirs oC  Diatingniihed  8eotU«fa  Femalel,  em- 
brteing  the  Periud  of  the  CoTenont  and  Pene- 
cution.  By  Rer.  Jamei  Andarwn.  1  tdI. 
12mo,  Sl.W. 

XXVII.  —  EPISODiS   OF  INSECT  LIFE.    By 


neen,  Journalul*,  Minieten,  Monarohs,  Noval- 
ists,  PhilsnthropiBta,  Foet^  PoUtJcians,  Pteoch-  ' 
en,  Earuii,  Stalomen,  TnTellers,  Voyagers, 
Warrlom.  1  vol.  IJmo,  cloth,  11,50,  Conldia- 
ing  nearly  900  Biographical  Sketcbaa. 

VII.  — THE  MABTBR  BUILDER,  or  Ijfe  at  a 
Trade.  B^f  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  anthor  of  "Snm- 
merSeld,  or  Life  on  a  Farm."  1  vol.  Ittno, 
ololb,  £). 

Vin.  — HAQAB;  a  Komanse  of  T(MJay.  By 
Alice  Carey,  aolhor  of  " CloTemook,"  "Lyra, 
and  other  Pocnu,"  ta.    1  toI.  1!mo. 

IX.  — HALLBCK'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  Only 
complete  edition.     12nio,  SI. 

X.  — KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 
AND  FRANCE.- By  H.  W.  Herbert.  I2mo,  i 
H.M. 

XI.  — TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OP  WORDS.  I 
75  cts. 

XII.  —  LILLIAN  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  | 
Praed.    $1. 

XIII.  —  BRONCHITIS,  AND  KINDRED  DI- 
SEASES.   SI.  I 

SIV.  — CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Her-  ' 
bert.    H.2S.  I 

XV.— LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POBHS.  By  Alica  | 
Carey.     75  eta.  [ 

XVI.  — ISA,  a  Pilgrimago.  By  Caroline  Chese-  | 
bro.     (I.  I 

XVII.  —  LECTURES  AND  MISCELLANIES,  i 
By  Henry  James.     $1.15. 

XVIII.  —  TALES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF 
HUNGARY.    Poluky.    $1.55. 

XIX.— MEN  AND  WOMEN  OP  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH   CENTURY.       Oooisaye.       3   vols. 


XXVIII.- 

Aehets  Domentioa.     Intecta  of  Sommer. 
XXIX. —  EPISODES  OP    INSECT    LIFE.      By 

Achels  DomesCica.     Inseota  of  Antamn. 
XXX. —  THE  SAME   WORK   In  seta  of  tliree 

volumes,  eiqnisitety  golored  alUr  Datar«.     $13. 
XXXI.  —  CHAPMAN'S   AMERICAN     DRAW. 

ING-BOOK.     Three  parts  pnbliihcd  ;    SO  ets. 


IN     PRESS. 

I, —  NEWMAN'S  REGAL  HOME,  1  vol.  12ino, 
cloth.     75  oti, 

IL  — THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT.  By  Coro- 
line  Chesebora.     1  vol,  $1. 

m.  — CAP-8HEAP;  a  Fresh  Bundle.  By  Louis 
Myrtle,     1  toI,  ISmo.     $1. 

IV.  — THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.  By 
H.W.Herbert.     1  vol.  ISmo.    $1.25. 

v.  — SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THO- 
MAS FRANCIS  MEAGHER.  Port™l.  1  " 
limn.  $1.25. 

VI.  — THE  SPEECHES.  STATE  PAPERS,  AND 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SEW- 
ARD.   3vols.  ISoio,     SS.Tfi.     Portrut. 

VII.  —  MARMADUKB  WYVIL;  a  Hiitoiieal 
Romance,  nsn  and  reriaed  edition.  By  U.  W. 
Herbert.     1  vol.  Hmo.     $1.25. 

VIII.  —  THE  PURITANS  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND i  an  Hiitorical  Romanea  of  the  Dayi  of 
Witoncrafl.  By  Henry  W.  Herbert.  1  vol. 
IZmo.     $1.25. 

IX.  — MICHAUD'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  CRU- 
dated  by  W.  RobioD.    3  vols. 


$2.50 
XX.— 


I2mc 


$3.75. 


Edited 


X.  — HISTORY  OP    DUTCH  AND    FLEMISH 
PAINTINS.     By    Anine    Hoouay*.     1 
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ENGLISH    BOOKS    AT    BEDUCED    FBICES. 


LITTLE,  BROWN,  &   CO. 

IMPORTERS     OF     FOREIGN     BOOKS, 

112,  WashlngptOB  Street,  Boston, 

HATE    JUST    RECEITED,    AND    OFFER    FOR    SALE,    AT    RETAIL    AND    TO    THE    TRADE, 
THB  FOIXOlVIlf^  VAItUABIiX:  BNGItlSH  BOOKS  t 


SIR  JABiES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS,  including  his  Contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  new  edition.  1  rol. 
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Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by 
Bolton  Gomey.    Square  crown,  8vo. 
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ney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  seventy -seren  de- 
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ERN WORTHIES:  a  new  edition,  with  the 
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cap 8vo. 

BHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Bffitad  by 
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It  is  impossible,  in  Boston,  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Webster's  death  as  if  it  were  simply  a  pub- 
lic loss  which  we  were  announcing.     We 
read  speeches  in  his  honor  made  in  distant 
cities,  where  great  men  speak  in  the  tone 
and  manner  of  history.     They  knew  him 
mostljT  as  the  great  jurist  and  statesman. 
Here  it  is  the  personal  friend  who  has  gone. 
Fond,  familiar  anecdotes  fill  men*s  eyes,  and 
women's  and  children's,  with  tears,  as  thev 
are  repeated.     Fifty  years  of  familiar  life 
among  ourselves,  among  our  own  friends,  in 
our  own  streets,  in  our  own  homes,  are  end- 
ed.    And  while  minute-guns  and  mourning 
bamners  and  tolling  bells  are  speaking  of 
the  deaith  of  the  Officer  of  the  State,  sad  fa- 
ces, and  listless  discharge  of  daily  duty,  and 
the  constant  recurrence  of  conversation  to 
one  sad  theme,  remind  us  in  a  more  im- 
pressive way  that  the  man  is  dead  whom 
we  have  met  in  the  streets,  or  talked  with 
bv  the  way ;  with  whom  we  have  prayed  at 
church,  whom  we  have  seen  standing  at  the 
font  with  his  children  in  his  arms,  or  at  the 
open  grave,  when,  one  after  another,  they 
were  called  away.     Boston  has  lost  her  first 
citizen.     Her  people  have  lost  a  dear  and 
familiar  friend. 

As  this  news  flashed  over  the  country,  so 
that  city,  village,  or  wayside,  this  nation 
through,  knew  that  at  last  the  most  eminent 
man  in  America  had  ftUlen  ;  that  they  must 
pray  to  God,  **  that,  in  the  time  that  is  be- 
fore us,  there  may  not  be  wanting  to  us  as 
wise  men,  as  good  men,  for  our  counsel- 
lors ;  "  as  with  one  impulse,  almost  at  one 
moment,  public  societies  and  private  have 
gathered  together ;  preachers,  poets,  states- 
men, scholars,  men  of  thought,  or  men  of 
a£iirs,  sympathizing  together,  and  strug- 
gling to  speak  fitly  of  their  loss ;  there  has 
been  occasion  for  the  country  to  see  at  one 
moment  how  wide  was  the  field  in  which 
this  great  man  labored,  —  how  varied  the 
efforts  of  his  long  life,  how  many  interests 
be  had  served,  and  in  how  many  walks  of 
science  or  life  indeed  he  had  shown  himself 
the  best  master.  Divines  have  told  how 
they  wondered  at  his  knowledge  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Merchants,  or  students,  or  philan- 
thropists, have  felt  alike  that  it  was  their 
dut^  to  speak  of  their  loss.  His  own  college, 
which  trained  him  that  he  might  save  her, 
acknowledges  the  loss  of  the  noblest  of  her  | 


sons.  And  all  these  testimonials,  with  hun- 
dreds like  them,  come  to  us,  as  much  of 
course,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  loss  which 
statesmen  feel,  and  which  the  President 
expresses,  of  the  First  Counsellor  of  the 
nation. 

In  such  a  variety  of  tribute,  there  have, 
we  need  not  say,  been  found  fit  voices  to 
speak  of  the  place  which  Mr.  Webster  oc- 
cupies, as  among  the  very  first  men   of 
letters  in  America.     It  is  no  mere  happy 
accident,  that  his  first  great  constitutional 
argument  should  be  that  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege plea  which  ^ives  stability  to  every 
literary  institution  in  the  country;  and  his 
last  great  address,   his    discourse,   purely 
liteniry,  before  the  New  York    Historical 
Society.      Such  a  beginning  and  such  an 
ending  of  two  great  classes  of  his  efibrts 
show  truly  the  spirit  of  his  studies,  and  re- 
mind us  of  the  great  solace  and  strength 
which   his   life   derived   from   his    literary 
tastes  and  duties.     The  boy  who  fell  in 
tears  on  his  father *s  neck,  too  much  moved 
to  speak,  when  a  college  training  was  pro- 
mised him,  was  not  looking  forward  to  the 
control  of  senates,  or  the  rule  of  the  nati(m. 
He  saw  opening  l)erore  him  the  luxuries  of 
learning,   and   prophesied   to  himself   the 
growth  which,  with  the  culture  of  all  ages 
to  help  it,  his  own  mind  and  soul  should 
make,  as  his  life  passed  on. 

**  Perhaps  then  first  be  understood 
Uunself,  how  wondrously  endued." 

Such  prophecy,  such  vision  of  the  future, 
has  been  made  wholly  real,  and  more  gor- 
geous than  any  l>oy's  fancy  can  have  con- 
ceived. Mr.  Webster's  studies  have  been 
wider  than  those  of  many  men  who  had 
nothing  but  literature  to  study.  Greek 
literature,  Latin  and  English,  have  been 
his  familiar  relaxation,  even  in  the  most 
anxious  life.  And  he  read,  too,  with  that 
memory,  that  penetration,  that  grasp  of  all 
at  once,  which,  in  other  fields,  made  him 
master  legal  question,  or  expound  state- 
policy  so  clearly  that  it  seemed  strange  that 
nis  view  should  have  been  disputed.  It 
was  thus  that  his  comprehension  of  the 
Bible  surprised  clergymen.  It  was  thus 
that  his  happy  conversation  made  him  leader 
in  whatever  social  circle.  It  was  thus  that, 
in  his  speeches,  his  light  and  playful  or  his 
graver  quotations,  from  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish or  of  classic  literature,  fairly  startled 
those  who  heard ;  so  strange  did  it  seem, 
that,  in  the  most  serious  tasks,  his  mind 
should  bo  enough  at  ease  for  such  memories 
or  suggestions. 

It  was  thus  that  his  complete  mastery 
over  our  language  was  acquired  and  main- 
tained ;  a  mastery  which  will  preserve  his 
influence  among  men  so  long.  It  is  impos- 
sible this  day  to  say  how  deeply  his  simple, 
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mnsslve,  culm  Btntoincnts  of  truth,  — pi>liti-  ' 
(m1,  aucial,  or  divine,  —  liave  sunk  into  tlic 
licartB  of  those  who  iimke  up  Aiutrica.  The 
M'eif;ht  the;  hiive,  as  houBeljald  words  in 
household  inemorius,  sr>eiik  of  Jiia  power  I 
in  the  great  reulm  of  lettera,  and  of  the 
■Isbt  ntiich  all  who  use  tlie  English  Ian-  ' 
foliage  owe  to  his  rnme. 


J.  T.  HEADUST* 
Ocn  odIj  knowledge  of  the  cii 
Mr.  Ileadley's  huadlong  career  is  derived 
fh>m  the  prefnce  to  an  edition  of  his  Mis- 
cellanies, now  in  our  pogaoBsioD ;  a.  spurious 
edition,  it  is  true,  but,  we  blush  to  confess, 
the  onl;  one  with  which  we  nre  acquainted. 
From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  lleadley  is 
still  a  joung  man,  liaving  first  greeted  the 
sun  in  1H14,  and  the  public  In  IS44,  anony- 
tnously  in  both  cases.  Perhaps  we  Imve 
no  right  to.  speak  of  the  Erst,  as  if  it  were 
his  fault ;  and  for  the  second,  we  consider  it 
Judicious,  naf ,  commendable ;  and  the  pub- 
lic justified  him  in  that  course,  fur  we  never 
heard  uf  any  ansious  inquiry  as  to  the 
authorahi))  of  his  first  punlication.  The 
writer  of  this  biographical  preface,  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  wields  a  pen  which  Head- 
ley  hiniself  mi^t  be  willing  to  claim  ;  and 
'  "  ''    ■  luthor  began  life  with 

citousl 
with  the  law  and  the  Deli 
To  his  proiimity  to  the  Delaware  is  attri- 
buted by  this  friendly  biographer  his  "  de- 
scriptive power ;"  but  what  were  the  results 
of  his  legal  traininK  upon  him  do  not  ap- 
pear. He  deserl^iT  the  law  soon  for  the 
ministry  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  his  mo- 
ther-tongue, his  ill  health  compelled  liim 
f^ain  to  desert  the  profession  of  a  clei^- 
;  man  for  that  of  a  public  writer.  He  then 
went  through  a  regular  coursD  of  European 
travel,  and  came  buck  a  full-grown  literary 

From  that  time  to  this,  Mr.  Headley's 
literary  oSspring  have  regularly  appeared, 
one  after  the  other,  averaging  about  two  in 
every  year.  We  have  them  ooforo  us  now 
upon  our  table,  from  "  The  Alps  and  the 
Rhine  "  to  the  "  lives  of  Scott  and  Jack- 
son" inclusive;  and  a.  goodly  array  they 
present.  Indeed,  on  collecting  them,  in 
order  to  write  this  notice,  we  were  struck 
first  with  their  number,  and  secondly  with 
the  impossibility  of  reading  them  all,  unless 
we  were  irilling  to  devote  to  their  perusal 
nearly  as  much  time  as  their  composition 
cost  tha  author.  But  since,  as  is  often 
■aid,  it  is  not  necessary  to  eat  a  whole 
joint  of  meat  to  know  that  it  ia  tainted,  we 
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can  assure  niir  readers  that  we  have  rend 
enough  of  Mr.  Headley's  writings  to  speak 
understiindingly  about  every  thing  upon 
which  we  pretend  ti>  express  an  opinion. 

In  the  Grdt  place,  then,  our  readers  must 
understand,  that,  though  the  new  edition  of 
Sir.  Headley's  works  ^insists  already  of 
"  twelve  volumes,  uniform  edition,  in  sheep, 
fiir  lihraries  and  District  Schools,"  as  the 
publishers  graciously  inform  ua,  yet  that 
the  fertility  of  the  author  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  In  the  preface  to  his  last  work, 
he  informs  us,  that  '*  Scott  and  Jackson  is 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  distinguished  men  of  the 
present  generation ;"  but  that  "  the  extent 
to  which  it  will  he  curried  depends  entirely 
on  the  success  that  attends  it."  It  follows, 
then,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  public 
to  arrest,  if  they  only  will,  this  impending 
hingrnphical  avalanche,  and  check  whst 
our  Boston  Sirs.  Partington  charmingly 
calls  the  author's  "fluidity."  The  public 
should  not  lightly  estimate  or  rashly  throw 
away  a  privilege  so  magnanimously  ten- 
dered, and  lose  a  golden  opportunity  which 
may  never  occur  again.  Could  we  but  in- 
spire them  with  our  own  views  upon  this 
subject,  the  decision  ahould  be  forthcoming, 
at  once  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  They 
will  themselves  be  in  part  responsible  for 
the  consequences  that  must  ensue,  if  Mr. 
Headlej  goes  on  as  lie  has  begun.  What- 
ever detriment  to  the  national  taste  may 
result  from  the  furthcoming  series  n-ill  then 
rest  chiefly  ujion  the  conscience  of  the  gene- 
rous hut  misguided  public,  whom  tfr. 
Ileadley  has  aelected  as  godfather  for  his 
bantlings.  At  all  events,  we  must  discham 
our  duty  ;  and,  if  at  some  future  time,  the 
community  stand  aghast  at 
IrngiDcnts  of  broken  English  which 
Mr.  Headley's  victorious  career,  and  the 
weary  critic,  like  the  father  of  Medea,  com- 
pelled to  pick  them  up  one  by  one,  toils 
after  him  in  hopeless  pursuit,  we  can  only 

E)int  to  this  article,  and  repeat,  that,  like 
assandra,   we   prophesied,   and,  like  her. 

And  really  in  this  we  la^  the  public  un- 
der some  onligations.  Critics  are  nsoally 
content  to  confine  themselves  to  what  hai 
been  written ;  but  so  great  is  oar  concern 
in  this  matter,  and  so  sure  are  we  that  the 
rest  of  the  series  will  correspond  with  the 
beginning,  that  we  are  constrained  to  pre- 
dict, judging  of  the  future  from  the  past, 
what  will  be  the  character  of  those  untold 
volumes,  which  already,  by  anticipation, 
cast  their  ominous  shadow  over  oar  present 

Mr.  Headley,  in  his  preface  to  Scott  and 
Jackson,  repudiates'any  electioneering  de- 
signs. But  we  are  led  to  the  onpoaite  con- 
elusion  notwithstanding,  &om  the  fbllowing 
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circumstances  :  — The  life  of  Scott  comes 
first  in  order,  and  is  the  longest  and  the 
most  minute,  and  is  unmixed  euh)gy  from 
beginning  to  end.     Now,  those  of  us  who 
are  Scott  mcn^  do  not,  of  course,  object  to 
this :  at  the  saime  time  it  smacks  of  elec- 
tioneering.    Then  the  work  is  full  of  those 
mythic  and   soul-stirring  incidents,  almost 
imfK>ssible  to  be  true,  and  as  impossible  to 
be  known,  if  true,  which  are  peculiar  to  elec- 
tioneering biographies, — such  as  wringing 
the   hands    in    the  solitary  chamber  from 
mere  love  of  his  countrymen,  and  falling  on 
his  knees  under  the  same  circumsUinces  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  at  a  time  when  the 
public,  and  Mr.  Headley  among  them,  are 
properly  excluded,,  and  all  sources  of  infor- 
mation or  conjecture  thus  cut  off,  except 
two,  —  one,  the  rehearsal  of  the  performer 
himself,  which  no  one  supposes;  and  the 
other,  the  gamesome  imagination  of  the  ve- 
racious historian ;  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
genuine  source. 

Another  reason  for  our  opinion  is,  that,  in 
nil  disputes  between  Gen.  Scott  and  his  po- 
litical opponents,  the  genenil  is  invariahly 
in  thc^  right ;  which  may  be  true  enough  ; 
but  still  political  parties  differ   upon   this 
subject.     So,  wherever  whig  and  democratic 
policy   are    compared,   the    latter  is  con- 
demned.     An  example  of  this   occurs    in 
speaking  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by 
Jackson,  of  which  our  author  speaks  as  if 
no  part  of  the  community  ever  justified  it ; 
whereas  a  belief  in    its    expediency  was 
adopted  by  a  large  party  as  a  test  of  politi- 
cal orthodoxy.     Of  course  our  author  has  a 
right  to  express  his  political  opinions ;  but 
such  an  expression  hardly  stands  with  his 
careful  disclaimer  of  political   sympathies 
and  political  objects.     To  make  amends  for 
his  constant  depreciation  of  Jackson's  poli- 
cy,  he  aims  to  eulogize  his  military  conduct. 
Yet  even  here,  where  it  would  come  into 
direct  conflict  with  Whig  opinions,  he  mode- 
rates his  tone,  so  as  to  square  with  those 
opinions  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

Of  the  long  catalogue  of  Mr.  Headley's 
works,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
give  a  very  detailed  account.     Some  of  them 
It  is  impossible  to  read  while  other  books 
may  be  procured;  and,  so  far  as  this  dis- 
qualifies us  for  performing  the  critical  task 
we  have  undertaken,  we  acknowledge  it. 
His  Miscellanies,  that  is  to  say,  the  spu- 
rious edition  of  them,  contain  discussions 
of  the  Waldenses,  and  notes  of  foreign  tra- 
vel.    Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
essay  on  "  The  adaptation  of  one's  intellec- 
tual efforts  to   the   character  of  his  own 
mind."     This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  author's  senii-philosophical  es- 
says.    We  began  to  resid  this,  and  were 
agreeably  disappointed  to  find  a  strain  of 
common-sense  and  common-place  remarks 


upon  the  propriety  of  knowing  one's  self, 
and  doing  what  one  is  fit  to  do.     Every 
thing  wjis  correctly  enough  said.     It  was  all 
familiar;  and  it  seemed  to  us  as  though  wo 
had  read  it  l)efore,  and  we  did  not  recognize 
Mr.  Hejidley's  pen  till  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of**  rough  torrents,  headlong  ca- 
taracts,  gloomy   mountain    gorges,    rivers 
winding  m  perfect    wantonness,"    and   a 
general  medley  of**  the  thunder  cloud,  and 
rainbow,  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  the  gen- 
tle murmur  of  the  south  wind,"  enlivened 
by  **  the  terrific  swoop  of  the  eagle,  and  the 
arrow-like  djupt  of  the  swallow."     When  we 
had  got  so  fiir,  we  recognized  the  author  of 
**  The  Sacred   Mountsiins,"   and  felt  sure 
that,  though  the  edition  was  spurious,  the 
essay  was  his  own.     In  the  course  of  it,  he 
throws  out  the  random  remark,  that,  for 
him    who    fails   to  discover  extraordinary 
merit'  in  Mrs.  Hemans's  poetry,  '*  beauty 
and  harmony  are  created  in  vain."     If  this 
be  so,  we  are  sorry  that  beauty  and  har- 
mony are  created  for  so  few  persons.     One 
thing,  however,  is  true,  —  Mr.  Headley  un- 
derstands  practically   the    doctrine    he    is 
teaching.     He  has  adapted  his  own  intellec- 
tual efforts  to  the  character  of  his  writings. 
He  adheres  to  nothing  long ;  but,  with  equal 
fluency  and  superficiality,  he  discourses  of 
sacred    mountains    and   military   generals. 
He  might  say  with  Virgil,  — 


**  Gecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 


>t 


**  Adirondack,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  and 
**  Sacred  Scenes,"  do  not  really  present  any 
thing  of  sufficient  consequence  to  merit  at** 
tention.     The  principal  work  of  this  oharao- 
ter,  and  the  one  best    known,  is    '*The 
Sacred  Mountains,"  which  we  hardly  know 
how  to  criticize.     The  folly  of  the  book  is 
so  hopeless,  and  it  is  so  blasphemous  withal, 
that  it  is  hard  for  the  critic  to  speak  of  it 
without  being  betrayed  into  profanity  him- 
self.    It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Headley, 
who,  like  a  French  novelist,  writes  every 
thing  for  effect,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with 
such  subjects  as  the  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  exploits  of  Scott  and  Jackson ; 
but  when,  with  similar  objects  and  in  t 
similar  style,  he  dares  to  lay  his  irreverent 
hands  upon  those  subjects  which  the  sacred 
writers  themselves  forbore  to  treat  with  fa- 
miliarity, he  shocks  the  sensibilities  of  the 
religious  or  irreligious  man  of  taSte.     Nei- 
ther Homer  nor  Virgil,  nor  scoffing  Lucian 
himself,  take  such  liberties  with  their  mytho- 
logy, as  Mr.  Headley  takes  with  the  most 
consecrated  mysteries  of  Christianity.     We 
acquit  him  of  any  intentional  impiety,  and 
impute  it  entirely  to  his  utter  lack  of  lite- 
rary culture,  and  his  inordinate  desire  to 
produce  an  eff*ict.     His  professed  intention 
IS  to  make  Bible-scenes  more  familiar ;  and 
his  manner  of  doing  it  id  as  revolting  tt§  if 
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the  Bowery  Theatre,  with  a  similar  design, 
nhoulil  dramatize  and  represent  the  most  af- 
I'ecting  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 

And  yet  this  passes  fur  a  religious  book, 
—  one  of  that  mongrel  class  to  which  re- 
ligious annuals  and  religious  fictions  belong, 
whose  writers  seem  to  think  that  the  maud- 
lin piety  they  have  infused  into  their  books 
should  protect  them  from  the  scourdng, 
against  which  they  otherwise  would  nave 
no  defence,  —  one  of  those  books  found  on 
the  centre-tables  of  worthy  and  devout 
people,  whose  zeal  outruns  their  discretion. 
\Ve  ourselves  enjoyed  the  rare  entertain- 
ment of  looking  into  a  copy  of  "  The  Sacred 
Mountains,"  belonging  to  an  excellent  young 
lady,  which  bore  evidences  of  faithful  read- 
ing, and  was  copiously  interspersed  witli 
brief  laudatory  comments  and  marks  of  ad- 
miration. If  it  were  possible,  we  would 
that  the  great  satirist  or  these  times  might 
give  some  little  attention  to  the  brood  of 
writers  in  this  country  whom  Headley  repre- 
sents. In  his  book  entitled  **  Men's  Wives," 
Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  does  speak  **  of  those  little 
gift-books,  half  sentimental  and  half  reli- 
gious, which  the  wants  of  the  age  and  of  our 
voung  ladies  have  produced  in  such  num- 
bers of  iate ; "  and  we  agree  with  him 
when  l:e  says,  **  I  quarrel  with  no  lady's 
taste  in  that  way  ;  but  heigho !  I  had  rather 
that  Mrs  Fitz-Boodle  should  read  Humphrey 
Clinker!" 

The  grave  charges  we  have  made  against 
*'  The  Sacred  Mountains  "  should  be  sub- 
stantiated. And  this  is  no  difficult  matter. 
In  his  Mount  Ararat  he  endeavors  to  give 
a  familiar  account  of  the  building  of  the  ark, 
which  is  as  dignified  and  impressive  as  the 
nursery  rhyme  — 

"  Noah*8  ark,  rat-tat-tat. 
Landed  on  top  of  Ararat." 

He  thinks  he  can  paint  the  scene,  and  be 
does  it  this  wise :  —  There  is  a  general 
back-ground  of  verdant  fields  with  musical 
birds,  and  gay  citizens  driving  in  carriages , 
rather  in  the  modern  style.  Noah  is  de- 
picted as  **  a  very  upright  and  respectable 
man."  His  townsmen  call  the  ark  '*  Noah's 
folly;  "  but  the  workmen  care  not,  **  so  long 
as  the  foolish  old  man  is  able  to  pay."  The 
entrance  of  the  beasts  *'  staggers  the  people 
amazingly."  But  the  flood  itself  gives  scope 
for  the  display  of  Mr.  Headley 's  fancy.  He 
indulges  in  the  following  specimen  of  colos- 
sal imagery :  —  **  Ever  and  anon  an  uptom 
hill,  as,  Dome  along  by  the  resistless  tide,  it 
struck  a  buried  mountain,  would  loom  for  a 
moment,  like  some  black  monster  over  the 
waves,  then  plunge  again  to  the  fathomless 
bottom."  Think  of  a  hill,  reader,  floating 
about  till  it  strikes  a  mountain.  No  won- 
der that,  as  Mr.  Headley  tells  us,  the  lobar 
bitants  thought  it  extraordinary. 


Where  is  Mr.  Ileadley's  reverence  when 
he  signifies  his  intention  of  making  **  the 
crucifixion  as  definite  as  a  common  murder- 
scene  "1  He  prop<.iund8  the  following  ques- 
tions reg:irding  Moses  upon  Mount  Pisjjah, 
*'  How  long  was  he  dying  ?  "  "  What 
words  did  his  lijs  last  utter?"  *' Did 
his  shout  go  up,  '  0  death  I  where  is  thy 
sting?  0  grave  I  where  is  thy  victory  1  '  " 
This  is  hardly  snr^jassed  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chadband. 

Mr.  Headley's  humility  is  not  very  appa- 
rent in  this  book.  He  speaks  of  **  the  im- 
mortal list  of  Sacred  Mountains."  This 
must  be  a  modest  allusion  to  a  list  drawn 
up  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Headley ;  for  there  is 
no  other.  From  his  description  of  Mount 
Calvary  we  U\ke  the  following  extraordinary 
passage :  **  How  heaven  regarded  this  dis- 
aster, and  the  unwise  felt  at  the  sight,  I 
cannot  tell.  T  know  not  but  there  was 
silence  in  heaven  for  more,  than  '  half  an 
hour,'  a  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  soli- 
tary sound  of  some  har|vstring,  on  which 
unconsciously  fell  the  agitated,  trembling 
fingers  of  a  seraphs;  "  and  what  follows  is 
worse.  But  what  a  pleasant  familiarity 
with  heavenly  matters  this  betokens,  and 
how  strange  it  is  that  Mr.  Headley  cannot 
tell !  But  let  us  leave  this  book.  He  closes 
with  the  allegorical  '*  Mount  of  God," 
which  he  strangely  brings  in  with  the  other 
material  mountains  that  precede  it ;  and, 
in  alluding  to  the  engravings  with  which 
his  book  is  ornamented,  gives  this  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  an  important  matter  in  their 
arrangement :  **  As  Christ  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  these  wonderful  displays  of 
divine  power,  the  star  of  Bethlehem  hasl^een 
chosen  as  first  in  the  list  of  engravings." 

We  have  designed  to  represent  fairly  the 
character  of  "  The  Sacred  Mountains,"  of 
which  we  grieve  to  see  a  new  edition  bear- 
ing date  lo52.  In  our  author's  desire  for 
dramatic  effect,  he  stops  at  nothing.  W'here 
the  greatest  poets  fear  to  tread,  he  rushes 
in,  and,  with  nis  paltry  gif\s  and  noisy  stage 
clap-trap,  attempts  to  render  **  familiar  "  to 
us  those  unapproachable  mysteries  to  which 
the  Bible  itself  does  but  allude. 

**  Demens  !  qui  nimbos  ct  non  imitabile  fohnen 
.£re  et  comipedum  pulsu  simularat  equorum.*'  * 

We  have  now  glanced  at  one  division  of 
Mr.  Headley's  writings,  those  namely  which 
(with  the  exception  of  **  Scott  and  Jack- 
son ")  treat  of  matters  sacred  and  profiuie, 
but  are  still  peaceful  in  their  character. 
But  our  author*s  muse  has  a  bellicose 
aspect.  And  when  she  snuffs  the  battle 
from  afar,  she  prances  in  a  manner  of  which 
as  yet  we  have  no  idea.     Or,  to  drop  this 

*  The  fool !  the  man  who  tried  to  oounterfeit 
The  itorms,  and  thunder  that  can  have  no  like. 
By  tnunpet-blaat,  and  tread  of  horses*  hoofs ! 
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elaborate  metaphor,  Mr.  Headley  enters 
into  the  strife  of  war  with  a  truly  clerico- 
martial  ardor.  And  in  this  he  has  his  ad- 
mirers, not  to  say  followers.  A  eulogistic 
notice  in  a  religions  paper,  entitled  The 
Evangelist,  says  of  this  second  division 
of  his  writings,  **  The  stir  and  fire  of  his 
descriptions  will  touch  a  popular  cord.  In 
describing  the  battle-field  and  the  tumultu- 
ous stirring  life  of  the  camp,  Mr.  H.  is  what 
Mr.  Cooper  was  upon  the  sea.'*  It  is  with 
no  want  of  respect  to  the  cloth  that  we 
allude  to  the  extraordinary  zeal  with  which 
certain  clergymen  enter  into  descriptions  of 
martial  life.  We  find  in  their  writings  a 
lenity  towards  the  excesses  of  war,  and  a 
disposition  to  palliate  the  occasional  enor- 
mities of  warriors,  and  to  conceal  their 
most  unjustifiable  acts  under  a  general 
halo  of  glonr,  when  the  profane  layman, 
nay,  the  professed  military  man,  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  excuse.  We  belong 
to  no  peace  society,  and  we  repudiate 
non-resistance ;  but  we  confess  to  some 
little  disgust  at  seeing  a  minister  strip  off 
his  cassock,  and  eagerly  enter  the  military 
service.  Still  more  disgusted  are  we  to 
hear  piety  and  carnage  breathed  forth  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  they  served  to  illus- 
trate and  set  off  each  other.  We  have  in 
our  minds  a  popular  life  of  Napoleon,  re- 
cently written,  if  not  by  a  clergyman,  at 
least  by  a  gentleman  heretofore  associated 
with  religious  publications  ;  and  the  works 
of  Headley  are  another  instance  of  the  fault 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  thoush  he  has 
the  good  taste  to  give  us  one  thing  at  a 
time ;  Sacred  Mountains  in  one  bo()k,  and 
Napoleon  and  his  Marshals  in  another, 
which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than  giving  us 
both  together. 

We  come  fairly  now  to  Mr.  Headley *8 
military  works.  Here  his  genius  is  even 
less  restrained  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  less 
afraid  of  the  cimons  of  criticism  than  it 
was  before.  It  is  true  that  more  freedom  of 
expression  is  here  admissible ;  and  so  Mr. 
Headley's  style,  which  in  peace  has  no  mo- 
dest stillness  and  humility,  when  the  blast 
of  war  sounds  in  its  ears,  imitates  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tiger.  It  grows  rampant,  and 
the  language  suffers  in  proportion  ;  and,  as 
the  combat  deepens,  the  breaches  are  filled 
up  with  the  English  dead.  War  in  his 
pages  is  more  tremendous  than  it  is  in  re- 
ality ;  he  enrobes  it  with  a  triple  horror, 
and  this  he  ingeniously  effects  after  the 
manner  of  the  drunken  Alexander : 

**  Thrice  he  routed  all  hla  foes. 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slaio." 

Instances  of  Mr.  Headley 's  extraordinary 
style  of  historical  composition,  when  war  is 

I    the  theme,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  only 
difficulty  is  what  to  omit.    That  the  reader 


may  see  we  have  been  at  no  trouble  to  find 
them,  we  will  take  them  at  random  from  two 
of  his  works.  The  siege  of  Savannah  fur- 
nishes us  with  this  remarkable  incident: 
**  Carcasses  were  hurled  upon  the  town, 
which  set  the  houses  on  fire.**  And  the 
field  of  battle  presented  the  following  ap- 
pearance. *'  Here  was  a  solitary  limo, 
there  a  disembowelled  body  and  headless 
corpse,  while  the  ditch  looked  as  if  a  flood 
haa  suddenly  wafled  a  dead  multitude  into 
it.  Around  the  redoubts,  blood  was  seen 
flowing  in  rills  from  out  the  wrecks  of  the 
fight.  The  dew  glistened  in  the  early  light ; 
but  the  red  drops  of  the  human  heart  out- 
numbered them*'  (outnumbered  what?) 
*'  a  thousand  to  one.** 

When  Napoleon  died,  it  seems  that  **  na- 
ture trumpeted  him  out  of  the  world  with 
one  of  her  fiercest  storms.'*  Why  not 
drummed  him  out  ?  The  latter  expression 
is,  to  say  the  least,  better  established,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  military  usage. 
At  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  in  the  same 
lino  of  the  narrative,  **  Soult  descends  like 
an  avalanche,  and  Bessieres  charges  like 
fire."  Napoleon,  it  seems,  then,  was  de- 
termined to  enlist  all  the  elements  on  his 
side.  If  the  avalanche  and  the  fire  had 
only  been  on  opposite  sides,  they  might 
have  come  together,  and  disposed  of  one 
another.  The  faces  of  General  Lincoln*s 
sleeping  soldiers  were  ^^  bloated  vriih  toil,^^ 
This  is  carrying  "word-painting**  rather 
too  far.  At  all  events,  we  trust  that  such 
consequences  of  toil  are  confined  to  General 
Lincoln*s  soldiers.  The  general  himself 
presented  this  unprecedented  mental  phe- 
nomenon. **  He  kept  the  run  of  things 
just  as  well  sleeping  as  waking ;  for,  when 
his  strong  mind  once  got  under  way,  it  was 
no  slight  thing  that  could  jar  it  from  its 
course."  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  a 
miracle  occurred,  which  has  not  been  re- 
corded before,  and  is  the  correlative  of  the 
older  one,  which  happened  when  Joshua 
fought  against  the  Amorites.  It  is  stated 
thus:  **The  young  moon  iust  glanced  a 
moment  on  the  slumbering  hosts,  then  fled 
behind  the  hills.*' 

We  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  increase 
the  above  number  of  specimens.  All  our 
author's  descriptions  exhibit  the  same 
showy  and  tricky  rhetoric.  In  fact,  he 
cannot  write  correct  English,  as  will  fur- 
ther appear  as  we  go  on.  And  poor  as  the 
quality  of  his  language  is,  it  is  limited  in 
variety.  All  his  battlefields,  and  there  are 
scores  of  them,  have  the  same  **  billowy 
smoke,"  the  same  shrieks  rending  the  air, 
the  same  thunder  and  lightning,  the  same 
pale  stars  looking  down  at  night,  and  the 
same  sun  and  moon  disregarding  the  laws 
by  which  they  have  ordinarily  been  go- 
verned. 
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We  here  omit  what  we  have  no  time  to 
show,  that,  if  the  host  authorities  \ye  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Ileadley  hjis  wholly  misconceived 
and  uitsrcpresented  Napoleon's  character 
and  ohjects.  But,  leaving  his  separate 
works,  we  proceed  to  consider  liis  general 
characteristics  as  a  writer.  We  admit  that 
oar  examination  of  Mr.  Headley*s  writings 
has  shown  us  little  for  which  we  can  com- 
mend him.  His  superBciality  is  conspicu- 
ous, and  our  attention  has  been  called  more 
than  once  to  his  reckless  and  almost  invin- 
cible ignorance.  By  a  writer  of  Mr.  Head- 
ley^s  calibre  and  eccentric  propensities,  no 
rule  should  be  more  studiously  followed  than 
the  simple  one  of  acquainting  himself  with 
those  facts  of  which  he  proposes  to  treat. 
Mrs.  Ghiss's  celebrated  recipe  for  cooking  a 
rabbit  begins  thus,  ^*  First,  catch  a  rabbit.^' 
S<»  Mr.  Headley  should  be  very  sure  that  he 
obtains  his  facts  before  he  dishes  them. 
For  instance,  he  speaks  of  **  Jerusalem  ly- 
ing like  a  sweet  vision  in  the plmn.^^  Now, 
since  his  work  on  Siicred  Mountains  has 
conferred  no  benefit  on  any  one  else,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  should 
have  acquainted  him  with  those  rudiments 
of  Bible  geography  of  which  no  Sunday- 
school  scholar,  much  less  no  retired  clergy- 
man, should  be  unaware.  We  should  like 
to  hear  the  name  of  that  plain,  and  also 
where  our  author  places  one  of  his  **  im- 
mortal list  of  mountiiins,"  Zion. 

The  other  instance  of  iojnorance  we  se- 
lect is  from  that  other  profession  to  which 
Mr.  Headley  devoted  a  part  of  his  early 
studies.  We  have  said  tne  fruits  of  his  la- 
bors in  the  law  do  not  appear,  —  we  desire 
to  retract  this :  they  do  appear,  and  here 
they  are.  Gen.  Jackson  is  said  **  to  have 
applied  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  by 
means  of  it  to  have  thrown  a  recreant 
statesman  into  prison.**  Certainly  a  new 
application  of  the  great  remedial  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  which,  we  have  been  given 
to  understand,  should  rather  have  the  effect 
of  taking  the  recreant  statesman  out  of 
prison.  A  high-handed  proceeding  this,  on 
the  part  either  of  Gen.  Jackson  or  Mr. 
Heaaley.  Perhaps  Mr.  Headley  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
boldness  of  the  old  general. 

Our  author  endeavors  to  atone  for  the  im- 
perfections of  his  facts  by  the  drapery  of 
verbiage  in  which  he  envelopes  them ;  and 
this  he  does  upon  principle.  He  repudiates 
rules,  which  are  the  only  hope  of  salvation 
for  such  writers  as  himself;  and  boldly  an- 
nounces his  opinion,  that  *' rigidity  of  taste 
oi^n  paralyses  the  powers  of  the  finest 
wrought  minds."  We  have  shown  the 
character  of  his  rhetoric  already ;  but  we 
cannot  withhold  a  few  more  choice  speci- 
mens, liis  taste  was  not  rigid  enough  to 
reject  this  imagery  in  a  contrast  between 


two  American  authors :  '^  The  thoughts 
of  the  one  are  like  a  chest  of  g<ild  rings ; 
of  the  other,  like  the  links  of  an  iron 
chain.  One  makes  the  sky  all  sunshine  and 
beauty ;  the  other  makes  one  half  too  bright 
for  mortal  eye  to  gaze  on,  the  other  half 
with  thunder-cloud  piled  on  thunder-cloud  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  wheels  of  Providence 
rolling."  Or  this,  in  his  »'  Life  of  Scott ;  '* 
*'  The  fire  in  his  rear  took  a  dedHly  and  ve- 
nonums  direction  "  !  Or  this,  in  his  "  Sa- 
cred Mountains  :  '*  *'  The  chariots  of  fire 
jostled  each  other  in  the  evening  heavens." 
From  whom  does  he  quote  this  striking  me- 
taphor, —  **  The  enthusiasm  of  the  bar  is  the 
face  of  Moses  from  the  top  of  Horeb  "  ?  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  of  an  author  who 
combines  such  inaccur.icies  of  statement 
with  such  lawlessness  of  style,  that  he  is  a 
very  unsafe  guide  for  the  many  unfortunate 
youth  of  both  sexes  who  own  copies  of  his 
writings. 

We  desire  only  to  substantiate  further 
our  charge  against  Mr.  Headley  of  sheer 
ignomnce  of  English,  and  then  we  shall 
leave  him.  He  denies  that  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  his  **  Life  of  Scott  "is  **  injttr 
dicially  chosen."  We  do  not  know  wliat 
this  can  mean,  unless  it  indicate  some  faint 
reminiscences  of  his  early  legal  attainments. 
He  eulogizes  the  General  tnus: — *' Scott, 
incapable  of  duplicity  himself,  could  not 
believe  it  in  others.*'  This  is  true,  not 
only  of  Scott,  but  of  all  men.  We  think 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  man  who  believed 
duplicity  in  any  one.  We  doubt  if  a  man, 
capable  of  duplicity  himself,  would  be  any 
more  ready  to  believe  it  in  others  than  one 
incapable  of  it.  Possibly  Mr.  Headley  is 
inclined  to  be  sly  at  General  Scott's  expense, 
or  he  may  mean  ^*  suspect  it  in  others,'*  or 
**  believe  it  to  exist  in  others.**  But  con- 
jectural emendations  are  dangerous. 

When  Grenerail  Jackson  was  excited,  his 
eyes,  we  are  told,  '*shot  forth  lightning, 
and  his  large  features  were  written  all  over 
with  the  soul  on  fire."  Here  conjectural 
emendations  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  im- 
possible. Does  the  soul  on  fire  serve  as  pen 
or  as  ink  to  make  up  this  writing?  Wnat 
a  picture !  An  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
is  nothing  to  a  whole  fivce,  and  large  features 
at  that,  written  all  over  with  a  soul  on  fire. 
It  is  absolutely  delirious ;  Mr.  Headley  out- 
does himself,  —  he  outdoes  terraagsmt. 

We  understand  the  word  **  bloated  *'  to 
be  applicable  to  the  consequences  of  high 
feeding  and  some  drinking.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  Gen.  Lincoln's  soldiers  bloated 
with  toil ;  and  we  have  the  Israelites,  ader 
three  years*  hunger,  bloated  with  famine. 
Since  they  clearly  had  nothing  to  eat,  we 
wonder  what  Mr.  Headley  means  to  inti- 
mate. 

We  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  taking 


up  80  much  space  with  criticizing  Mr.  Head- 
ley.  We  had  hoped,  and  wished  to  believe, 
that  his  literary  race  was  run.  But  the 
successful  appearance  of  "  Scott  and  Jiick- 
son ;  "  the  1852  edition  of  "  The  Sacred 
Mountains ;  "  the  announcement  of  the  uni- 
form edition  of  his  works  in  twelve  volumes, 
and  the  still  more  startling  announcement 
that  bio^phies  are  even  now  in  process  of 
preparation,  ^rged  us  to  the  performance 
of  our  ungracious  office.  We  know  people, 
of  whom  better  things  might  be  expected, 
who  own  copies  of  nis  works.  We  have 
seen  dog-eared  volumes  of  his  in  circulating 
and  district-school  libraries.  And,  plentiful 
as  these  books  are,  we  ourselves  experienced 
some  little  inconvenience  in  collecting  co- 
pies of  many  of  them  for  the  purposes  of 
this  notice. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBBABT. 

Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  Ba- 
ring Brothers  &  Co.,  has  made  the  muni- 
ficent donation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  This  early  in- 
stance of  splendid  liberality  towards  the 
new  institution  proves  that  the  opinion  was 
well  founded  which  the  trustees  expressed 
in  their  report,  of  which  a  portion  was 
printed  in  a  former  number  of  **  To-Day,"  * 
that,  if  the  city  government  would  but 
continue  a  moderate  annual  expenditure 
for  the  support  of  the  library,  and  assign 
a  room  or  rooms  in  some  public  build- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  books  col- 
lected, all  else  might  be  left  to  the  public 
spirit  and  liberality  of  individuals.  Mr. 
Bates*8  donation  was  prompted  by  reading 
a  copy  of  that  report  forwarded  to  him  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  ;  and  the  conditions  of 
his  donation  are  precisely  such  as  would  be 
suggested  by  the  views  there  presented. 
These  are,  in' brief,  that  the  city  govern- 
ment shall  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the 
library,  and  provide  a  reading-room  capable 
of  accommoaating  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

The  City  Council  accepted  the  donation 
with  an  appropriate  expression  of  thanks  to 
the  donor,  and  referrea  the  matter  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  library.  This 
board,  we  understand,  have  committed  it  to 
a  committee   consisting    of   the  following 

fcntlemen  from  among  their  number :  — 
lessrs.  Edward  Everett,  Gteorge  Ticknor, 
Sampson  Reed,  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  and 
John  P.  Bigelow. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
inatter  is  in  such  hands.  The  arrangement 
of  libraries  is  a  subject  of  such  delicate  care, 
that  already  it  has  a  literature  of  its  own, 
and  several  monthly  and  quarterly  journals 
are  devoted  in  Europe  wholly  to  its  details. 

•  No.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  60—71. 


TACT. 

FHOU   THE  aERMAX  OP  ENGBL. 

What,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  called  tact,  is, 
when  joined  to  wickedness,  the  most  hate- 
ful, but,  when  connected  with  goodness, 
the  most  amiable,  quality  belonging  to  man. 
There  is  a  rough,  unfriendly  manner  of  do- 
ing a  kindness,  which  is  unfit  to  be  used  to 
a  common  beggar,  but  which  pains  and  dis- 
gusts the  man  of  honor.  There  is  another, 
well  meant  perhaps,  but  rude,  indelicate 
manner,  whereby  the  benefit  loses  its  power 
to  give  pleasure,  or  to  conciliate  the  one 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed ;  and  it  becomes 
to  him  a  new  and  often  a  more  oppressive 
burden  than  the  one  from  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  relieve  him. 

The  true  secret  of  benevolence  is  to  know 
how  to  hide,  or  at  least  to  undervalue,  the 
benefit,  that  the  unfortunate  person  may  be 
spared  the  mortification  of  having  his  neces- 
sity and  his  dependence  understood ;  that 
there  may  be  less  the  appearance  of  making 
him  a  debtor  than  that  of  putting  the  donor 
under  an  obligation.  By  sparing  in  this 
way  the  feeling  of  honor,  the  most  unim- 
portant service  may  receive  a  value,  a  power 
to  attract  and  to  retain  affections,  which 
without  it  the  greatest  sacrifices  would  not 
have. 

**  You  are  riding  a  good  and  very  quiet 
horse,"  said  Turenne-to  one  of  his  officers, 
who  was  in  fact  mounted  on  an  old  and 
worthless  animal,  but  was  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  better.  **  My  horses 
are,  for  an  old  man  like  me,  too  fiery  and 
spirited :  you  will  do  me  a  favor  if  you  will 
exchange.**  It  is  perceived  at  once  that 
this  exchange  was  a  present,  and  for  a  man 
like  Turenne  no  very  great  one ;  but  how 
kind  and  graceful  was  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made !  IIow  much  must  the  officer 
have  felt  bound  to  the  man  who  united 
with  attention  to  his  necessities  so  much 
consideration  for  his  honor! 

Rebukes  are  from  their  nature  mortifying 
and  humiliating;  and,  when  spoken  with  the 
rude  tone  of  superiority,  they  must  embitter 
rather  than  improve  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  And  here,  too,  there  is  a 
kind,  mild  way,  by  which  the  reproof  may 
lose  its  harshness,  but  not  its  effect.  Its 
effect,  indeed,  by  such  means,  may  be  more 
sure  and  large.  Turenne,  who  understood 
BO  well  the  manner  of  doing  a  kindness,  did 
not  less  understand  the  way  to  administer  a 
rebuke. 

The  soldiers  under  his  command  once 

Plundered  a  castle  which  they  had  taken 
y  storm.  They  found  in  it  a  lady  of  won- 
derful beauty,  and  brouj^ht  her,  as  the  best 
part  of  the  booty,  to  their  commander.  Tu- 
renne, who  did  not  feel  at  all  flattered  by  the 
attention,  sent  immediately  for  the  husoand 
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of  the  urRirtiinate  liidy.  "  Here,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  receivo  buck  your  wife :  jou  must 
thnnk  my  linive  Buldiera  fur  the  preservii- 
tinn  of  her  honor.  Thej  were  fillad  with 
adDiiration  fur  au  much  Moutyi  and,  to  se- 
cure her  from  any  harm  Trom  ill-disposed 
persona,  (hey  brought  her  to  me,  their 
commander. 


LIZS&AXT  KOTEB. 

RIessrs.  Ticknor,  Beed,  t  Fielim,  Bos- 
ton, puliliahcd,  tnat  Suturday,  in  Tour  of 
Iheir  elepint  vnlunies,  two  Ixiuke,  of  which 
we  have  tilready  (;iven  our  readers  a  fore- 
taBte,  by  e^tnictsin  advcince  ;  the  "  Vilhige 
Life  in  Egypt,"  and  "  Pulijiay  the  Potter." 

We  hnve  severnl  times  cnlted  attention 
to  the  valuable  Enplish  bonks,  in  the  ori- 
Kinnl  edilLims,  imported  by  Messrs.  Little, 
BRon'N,  &  Co.  BuBtun.  Among  those  last 
recclred  is  an  elahornle  work,  in  three 
large  volumes,  entitled  "The  History  of 
the  Boroughs  and  Municipal  Corporations 
of  Che  United  Kingdom,  from  Che  earliest 
to  the  present  time,"  by  Henry  AldworCh 
Merewetlier.  We  learn  from  this  work, 
that,  HB  early  as  1628,  it  wiis  decided  that 
the  right  to  choose  the  represenCatices  in 
parliament,  in  the  liorough  ot  Boston,  rested 
in  the  commonalty,  and  not  in  the  major, 
aldermen,  and  common  council. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Society 
lor  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  dated  Oct. 
11,1B52,  has  just  been  issued.  The  Society 
sustained  severe  losses  by  the  deBtnictinn 
bv  fire  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  which  its 
office  was  situated,  on  tho  3lBt  of  March. 
Its  operationB  have  not,  however,  been 
suspended;  and  an  account  of  them,  to^ 
ther  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  origin 
ofthe  Society,  is  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 


ODD  HiinrrXB. 

We  find  a  "  rum  trick,"  literally  speak- 
ing, which  we  wonder  has  not  atCnicted 
the  attention  of  those  evaders  of  the  Maine 
liquor-law  who  exhibit  so  much  ingenuity 
in  discovering  new  "  mechanical  purposes  " 
to  which  alcoholic  liquors  tnav  be  applied, 
exposed  in  an  article  on  "  college  instruc- 
tion and  discipline"  in  a  numter  of  the 
American  Quarter!;  Beview,  published  at 
Philadelphia  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Buli|ect  of  a  required  uniformity  of 
dress  among  the  students  of  colleges  ijeing 
under  consideralion,  the  review  says,  "In 
the  laws  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  we 
find  that  boots  ore  proscribed,  and  this  mnj 
seem  to  be  descending  to  unDeccBSiirv  minu- 
tim ;  but  they  who  are  nmctically  con- 
versant with  university  discipline  are  aware 
that  tills  article  of  dress  is  objectionable  on 
other  grounds  than  expense.  It  is  one  of 
the  contraband  methods  often  had  recourse 
to  for  the  introduction  of  forbidden  liquors. 
The  boot  is  sent  apparently  to  the  shoema- 
ker, containing  an  empty  bottle,  which  re- 
turns by  the  same  conveyance  filled  with 
the  prohibited  article." 

The  whole  number  of  students  at  Cam- 
bridge, connected  with  the  University,  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  recently  issued,  is 
649,  divided  as  follows:  —  Undergmduates, 
319  ;  viz.  Seniors,  89 ;  Juniors.  78  ;  Sopho- 
mores, 73 :  Freshmen,  79.  Resident  Gradu- 
ates, 14;  Theological  students,  20;  students 
in  the  I^w  School,  120 ;  students  attending 
medical  lectures,  127 ;  students  in  the  Scien- 
tific School,  45. 


by  Dr.  Bigolow  the  ftesident.  on  Wedr 
day  evening,  was  an  interesting  review  of 
the  history  of  the  Academy.     The  lecture 
next  Wednesday  will  be  d^vered  by  Pro- 
fcBSor  Agassiz. 

The  new  National  Theatre  Id   Boston, 

erected  on  the  site  of  the  edifice  destroyed 
by  fire  last  summer,  will  be  opened  fur  the 
first  time  for  theatrical  perromiances  oo 
Monday  evening  next.  The  new  building 
is  described  as  a  splendid  one.  Its  three 
tiers  of  boxes  and  its  parquette  are  intended 
to  accommodate  two  thousand  people.  The 
area  of  the  stage  is  5,700  square  feet. 
The  theatre  has  Dcen  supplied  with  new 
scenery,  dresses,  properties,  and  machinery, 
adapted  for  the  successful  production  of 
those  pieces  for  which  the  theatre  hM  gained 


Amono  the  eflusiuns  which  bave  been  eli- 
cited by  the  sad  event  which  occurred  at 
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the  heginning  of  the  week,  we  hare  seen 
none  more  beiiutiful  than  the  following  son- 
net from  the  Springfield  Repuhlican  :  — 

LIVE   OAK,   A   SONNET. 

The  kingly  oak  that  crowned  the  distant  height 
Grew  daily  purple  in  the  Autamn  light. 
Frost  after  frost,  that  fell  so  ohill  and  oold. 
Bat  changed  its  ripening  glories  into  gold; 
And  travellers  in  the  valley  paused  to  gase 
Where  it  was  burning  in  the  sunset  blase. 

A  night  passed  by,  —  a  dark  and  dreary  time,  — 
Then  the  sweet  Sabbath  dawned  upon  the  world ; 

But  those  great  branches  glistened  in  the  rime 
Silent  and  bare,  —  their  mantling  beauty  furled  ! 

Webster  !  thy  character,  though  past  thy  life, 
Still  on  the  height  majestically  towers. 

Each  root  and  branch  was  knit  in  noble  strife; 
lufaUtn  leave* f  itt  golden  leaves,  are  ours  ! 

J.  o.  H. 

And  the  following  from  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser :  — 

LINES  WRITTEN  AT  SUNSET. 
Oct.  22.  1852. 

Sink,  thou  Autumnal  Sun  ! 
The  trees  will  miss  the  radiance  of  thine  eye, 
Clad  in  their  Joseph-coat  of  many  a  dye; 
The  clouds  will  miss  thee  in  the  fading  sky: 
But  now  o*er  other  scenes  thy  race  must  run. 

This  day  of  glory  done. 

Sink,  thou  of  nobler  light ! 
The  land  will  mourn  thee  in  its  darkening  hour, 
Its  heavens  grow  gray  at  thy  retiring  power. 
Thou  shining  orb  of  mind,  thou  beacon-tower  ! . 
Be  thy  great  memory  still  a  guardian  might. 

When  thou  art  gone  from  sight. 


Why  has  not  the  Carpet  Bog  hit  on  the 
fact  that  the  giant  kings  and  priests,  carved 
in  stone  at  Nineveh,  hold  in  their  hands 
veritable  carpet-bags,  so  that  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  they  are  stepping  off  with 
those  giant  strides  of  theirs  from  some  train 
just  in,  to  some  congregational  convention, 
or  preliminary  caucus  of  their  day?  The 
representation  is  precise.  The  pattern  of 
our  carpet-bags  is  certainly  some  three 
thousand  years  old. 

The  two  bas-reliefs  sent  by  Mr.  Layard  to 
Dr.  Hopkins  at  Williams  College,  one  of  a 
priest,  one  of  a  warrior,  illustrate  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  points  of  really  curious 
interest,  lliey  are  now  set  up  in  the  base- 
ment of  La\\Tence  Hall,  with  a  light  which 
shows  the  curious  nicety  of  their  workman- 
ship. There  are  long  arrow-head  inscrip- 
tions which  would  fill  pages  of  our  journal, 
yet  uninterpreted. '  These  inscriptions  run 
directly  over  the  figures  as  well  as  the  plane 
surface  of  the  stone.  The  figures  show 
great  skill  in  design  and  nicety  S  execution. 

The  modem  fashions  of  the  costume  are, 
however,  their  most  remarkable  features  to 
most  observers.  Harrington  or  Croome 
might  have  made  the  knotted  fringes  or 
the  tasseled  cords,  so  exactly  are   these 


modern.  The  bracelets  are  that  new- 
fashioned  kind,  Madam,  where  the  ends 
pass  each  other,  and  the  fastening  is  hid  in 
the  sides  as  they  meet ;  and  the  strange 
ancients  bear  with  them  thus  some  strange 
modern  inventions. 


We  are  pained  to  record  a  most  wanton 
outrage  recently  perpetrated  in  the  '*  classic 
shades.''  A  Freshman  walking  in  company 
with  a  law-student  through  the  college- 
yard,  where  workmen  were  employed  in 
pruning  the  trees,  inquired  of  his  ccmipanion 
now  it  happened  that  the  college-govern- 
ment took  so  much  better  care  of  the  trees 
than  of  the  buildings  ;  to  whom  young 
Blackstone  replied,  tnat  the  policy  of  the 
government  was  evidently  foundedf  on  the 
civil-law  maxim  ^  Tres  faciunt  collegium. 
The  Freshman  fainted. 


We  have  seen  at  Mr.  Balch*s  shop  in 
Pemberton  Row,  a  beautiful  crayon  head  by 
Mr.  William  Dana,  who  sails  to-day  for  Eu- 
rope, to  continue  there  his  artist  studies. 
This  head  has  received  the  name  of**  Gene- 
vieve,** and  has  elicited  very  general  admi- 
ration since  it  has  been  exhibited  there. 
The  face  is  nearly  in  profile,  partly  shaded 
by  Genevieve's  luxurious  hair,  which  falls 
on  her  neck  and  shoulders.  The  expression 
of  the  face,  quite  free  from  mere  sentimen- 
talism,  is  very  happily  conceived. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  By 
John  Kenrick.  New  York:  Redfield 
&Co. 

This  book  was  published  in  England  a  venr 
or  two  ago.  It  is  undoubteoly  the  best 
book  in  the  language  on  the  results  of  the 
recent  explorations  into  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties. The  author  has  carefully  studied  the 
best  authors;  and,  in  a  sensible  and  fair 
way,  digests  the  mass  of  his  authorities. 

To  tell  the  truth  as  to  Egyptian  lore, 
this  was  a  very  formidable,  while  quite  a 
necessary  task.  Every  man  of  eminence, 
who  has  d(me  any  thing  about  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  has  felt  the  necessity  of  tell- 
ing every  thing  he  knew,  down  to  the 
nicest  detail,  and  every  thing  he  guessed  he 
knew.  The  field  is  so  new,  and  so  difficult 
still,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is 
important  and  what  is  not.  The  conse- 
Quence  has  been,  that,  except  to  the  most 
determined  student,  the  E^ptian  books,  — 
the  Champollions*,  Le8ueur*8,  Bunsen's, 
Lepsius's,  even  Wilkinson's,  and  certainly 
our  American  Gliddon*s,  have  been  smoth- 
ered beneath  an  amount  of  detail,  such  as 
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would  never  have  found  a  place  in  the 
history  of  any  other  nation. 

This  hook  retiiins  much  of  this  difficulty. 
It  is  still  necessary  to  mix  up  with  the 
history,  for  insUince,  which  is  what  the 
reader  wants,  much  of  the  process  by  which 
the  history  was  got  at,  which  he  does 
not  want  at  all.  But  it  is  clear,  indeed, 
from  such  a  fault,  if  compared  to  an^  of  the 
elabonite  authorities  consulted  in  its  com- 
pilation. 

Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Egyptian 
geography,  customs,  arts,  lan^uase,  &c. 
The  material  here  is  more  available  than 
for  history  proper,  as  we  understand  the 
word.  The  custom  of  preserving  in  grotto- 
tombs,  paintings  of  the  living  occupations 
of  the  people,  has  left  us  much  more  of  the 
material  tor  Egyptian  every-day  life,  than 
we  shall  leave  of  our  every-day  life  to  the 
people  who  shall  publish  **  To-day  "  thirty 
centuries  from  tnis  time.  But  we  have, 
in  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments, 
of  which  Champollion's  Key  was  so 
wonderful,  little  more  information  than 
any  traveller  through  midnight  Boston 
would  gain,  in  reading  the  names  on  the 
large  signs  in  Washington-street,  the 
inscriptions  cut  on  the  reservoir,  and  per- 
haps a  few  fragments  of  tomb-stones  from 
Copp*8  Hill,  and  a  scrap  or  two  of  manu- 
script from  the  Probate  Office.  Of  the  real 
literature  of  Egypt,  there  is  not  one  syllable 
in  the  original. 

The  deficiency  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick's,  just  now,  is  that,  except  in  a  few 
foot-notes,  it  embodies  none  ot  the  results 
of  Lepsius's  great  Egyptian  expedition.  The 
chapter  on  the  Labyrinth  would  be  entirely 
new-written,  for  instance,  if  Mr.  Kenrick 
were  to  write  it  to-day.  As  his  book  was 
passing  the  press  in  England,  the  first  num- 
liers  of  Lepsius*s  **  Denkmaler  "  were  pass- 
ing the  press  in  Prussia ;  and,  in  the  second 
volume,  Kenrick  occasionally  alludes  to 
them.  An  American  editor  could  have 
added  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  edition, 
by  incorporating  Lepsius's  valuable  re- 
sults throughout  in  it.  But  no  such  labor 
has  been  attempted. 

It  is  handsomely  reprinted,  in  more  con- 
venient form  than  the  English,  by  Rediield, 
New  York. 


Recollections  of  a  New  England  Bride 
AND  OF  A  Southern  Matron.  By  Caroline 
Gilman.  New  edition,  revised.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam  A  Co. 

People  who  lived  twenty  vears  ago,  or 
more,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  **The 
Northern  Housekeeper"  and  **  The  South- 
em  Matron  "  of  Mrs.  Gilman  are  two  of  the 
most  clever  and  amusing  illustrations  of 
real  domestic  life  in   America.     Many  a 


young  couple  have  laughed  over  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  quarrel ;  many  a  tutor  or 
governess,  over  the  fortunes  of  her  Northern 
adventurers  at  the  South.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  a  new  edition  of  books  which, 
in  the  few  circulating  librtiries  left  to  us,  had 
been  worn  out  long  ago  ;  for  the  copies 
which  private  people  owned  had  all  l>een 
borrowed,  and  never  returned. 

The  shaft;  worked  by  people  who  write 
this  sort  of  domestic  novels  is  a  rich  but  not 
very  large  one  ;  and  the  first  adventurers 
in  the  exploration  of  it  in  our  American  life 
made  much  better  results  than  some  of 
their  successors. 

POETST  IK  A  FABI8  COmsmNG-BOOM. 

A  STORY  TRANSLATED  PROM   THE   FRENCH   OF   PAUL 

MUSSBT. 

Poetry  is  everywhere,  like  Grod ;  and  to  see 
it,  one  need  only  be  in  a  certain  state  of 
mind  that  does  not  come  at  will.  The  old 
painters  knew  how  to  put  it  into  fish-mar- 
kets, windmills,  monies'  cells,  chemists' 
furnaces,  and  tables  loaded  with  game  and 
vegetables.  As  to  their  taverns,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  they  poured  it  out  in  these 
abundantly  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  poe- 
tical than  a  cabaret.  M.  Drolling  knew 
well  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  kitchens  ; 
but  he  only  succeeded  in  producing  the  most 
brilliant  copper  platters.  A  Flemish  painter 
could  find  it  in  an  apple-skin.  Poetry  is, 
then,  everywhere. 

**  Except  in  that  head,"  said  one  of  my 
friends  in  a  low  tone,  pointing  to  a  book- 
keeper leaning  over  his  vast  ledger. 

We  were  going  out  of  the  office  of  a  com- 
mission-banker. I  had  just  taken  a  letter 
of  credit,  and  was  about  to  pay  into  the 
bank  a  sum  of  money,  insignificant  to  a 
banker,  but  large  for  me,  on  which  the 
banker  was  to  have  a  small  commission,  a 
poor  crumb  added  to  his  treasure.  **  There 
IS  no  poetry  here,*'  said  my  companion. 

*'  Y()U  are  mistidcen :  it  is  in  all  the  objects 
which  surround  you.  Those  bales  of  mer- 
chandise which  you  see  there  at  the  end  of 
a  store,  these  packages  which  have  been 
brought  from  every  corner  of  the  world, 
these  pigs  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the 
iron  mine,  this  safiiron  giithcred  in  the 
meadows  of  Gatinais,  these  insots  from 
Chili,  these  pipes  of  rum  which  jostle  the 
wines  of  Spam  in  the  same  cart,  —  is  not 
this  a  picturesque  collection?  And  the  sus- 
picious grating  of  this  safe,  which  has  just 
swallowed  up  my  money  to  give  it  back  to 
me  five  hunared  leagues  from  here?  And 
this  office,  this  danc  basement  of  Petit 
Champs  Street,  where  a  ray  of  sun  never 
penetrated,  where  these  scantily  paid  clerks 
oend  from  morning  to  evening  over  their 
desks,  and  sell  their  liberty  that  a  bald 
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man  hidden  in  that  cabinet  may  add  tome 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  to  the  mil- 
Huns  he  has  ulreadj  squandered  ?  And  tliis 
bank  furniture  ;  these  scales  to  weigh  gold, 
placed  beside  a  cut  loaf,  the  mean  repast 
of  the  poor  clerk  ;  these  straw-chairs  wnich 
have  worn  out  so  many  laborious  garments ; 
this  old  hunp,  suspended  from  the  low  and 
blackened  ceiling,  and  under  which  the 
clerks  assemble  at  evening  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  their  eyes  in  making  figures  1  And 
these  scraps  of  paper  which  have  been  used 
to  calculate  interest  till  there  is  not  a  line 
of  blank  left ;  these  pens,  cut  to  the  stump 
by  knives  which  have  been  sharpened  so 
often  that  the  blades  are  no  longer  visible ; 
this  ball  of  twine  which  is  husbanded  ns  if 
it  cost  a  hundred  crowns;  this  school  of 
saving,  this  meeting  of  poverty  and  opu- 
lence, and  this  bookkeeper  with  his  false 
cu£&  of  blue  cotton  to  save  the  sleeves  of 
his  coat,  that  platform  of  honor  on  which 
he  struts  before  his  Great  Book  ?  The  more 
mean  every  thing  is,  the  more  poetry  there 
is  in  this  dark  office.  A  Flemish  painter 
would  make  a  picture  of  it  which  would 
penetrate  you  with  a  terrible  sadness. 
Perhaps  in  that  worthy  bookkeeper,  all 
dried  up  as  he  appears  to  be  with  his  parch- 
ment-face and  nis  Spanish  snufi^colored 
frock-coat,  you  would  nnd  at  times  poetical 
sensations*' 

A  year  had  passed  since  this  conversa- 
tion. On  returning  from  a  voyage,  I  met  on 
the  boulevard  the  friend  who  htSi  accompar 
nied  me  to  the  bankers  in  the  Petit  Champs 
Street. 

**  I  have  cleared  up  during  your  absence 
an  important  question,"  saia  he  to  me, 
laughing.  **  I  did  not  cease  my  effi>rts  till 
I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  man  in 
the  Spanish  snuffcolored  frock-coat.  By 
questioning  him,  as  a  doctor  does  his  pa- 
tient, I  have  passed  his  life  through  a  sieve, 
and  collected  all  the  poetry  there  was  in  it. 
You  shall  see  to  what  it  amounts." 

We  entered  a  coffee-house,  and  my  friend 
related  to  me  the  poetical  impressions  of  the ' 
bookkeeper. 

**This  man,"  said  he,  '*is  named  Ste- 

Ehen  Patte.  His  infancy  and  jouth  were 
ke  our  own.  His  fitther,  a  vmegar  mer- 
chant, died  a  few  days  afler  having  placed 
him  with  the  banker  in  Petit  Cnamps 
Street.  Stephen  was  at  first  a  supernume- 
rary. He  went  to  buy  baked  pears  for  his 
colleaeues  at  luncheon-time.  The  day 
passed  in  copying  business-letters,  and  the 
evening  in  taking  a  course  of  lessons  in 
bookkeepine.  The  master,  who  had  been  a 
pedlar  at  Lyons,  looked  at  him  with  a 
friendly  eye,  when  he  saw  him  carefully 
putting  out  the  fire  in  the  stove  after  the 
departure  of  the  clerks,  and  cutting  in  two 
a  wafer  of  a  superfluous  size.    The  boy. 


too,  wrote  a  fine  hand,  and  made  his  capi- 
tal letters  well. 

"At  the  end  of  six  months*  apprentice- 
ship, the  register  of  bills  receivable  was  en- 
trusted to  him  with  a  hundred  crowns  sa- 
lary. At  the  end  of  the  year,  Avhen  the 
accounts  current  were  sent  to  the  corre- 
spondents, the  master,  deigning  to  guide 
himself  the  inexperience  of  the  young  man, 
taught  him  to  carry  to  the  account  of  pos- 
tage of  letters  double  what  they  had  really 
cost,  to  charge  commissions  and  interest 
less  high  on  the  rich  correspondents  than 
on  others,  and  to  distinguish  a  good  and  a 
bad  man  according  to  the  business-meaning 
of  the  word. 

'*  The  young  Stephen  learned  from  these 
precepts  a  respect  for  money,  to  despise 
spending  it,  and  was  penetrated  with  those 
elastic  notions  of  justice  and  honesty,  by 
which  things  may  be  legally  practised 
which  would  hurt  the  reputation  of  a  man 
who  had  not  taken  out  a  patent  for  them. 
He  profited  by  these  lessons,  and  soon  be- 
came the  most  exact  and  most  stingy  clerk 
in  the  office.  The  master,  who  had  till 
then  kept  his  journal  himself,  gave  up  that 
book  to  Stephen,  which  put  him  at  once 
above  his  companions. 

**  Meantime  the  ardor  of  youth  prevented 
Patte  from  yet  becoming  a  perfect  clerk. 
Several  prevailing  tastes  led  him  astray, 
and  compromised  his  future  fortunes.  One 
day,  Stephen,  who  never  read  any  thing, 
had  the  misfortune  to  open  a  history  of  a 
journey  into  the  East.  The  details  of  the 
manners  of  the  Turks  excited  his  curiosity ; 
the  pictures  of  the  riches  and  the  beauty  of 
the  climate  produced  a  profound  impression 
on  his  mind.  He  thougtit  of  the  azure  skies 
of  Constantinople  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  basement,  blackened  with 
lamp  smoke ;  and  the  stove-pillar,  crowned 
with  its  crockery  ornament,  assumed  the  se- 
ducing form  of  a  palm-tree. 

"Stephen  dreamed  only  of  voyages,  of 
burning  climates,  of  fortunate  islands :  no- 
thing could  banish  these  infernal  visions. 
A  correspondent  at  Messina  announced  the 
shipment  of  a  cargo  of  oranges  and  pome- 
granates. When  he  saw  the  pacKages 
arrive  at  the  warehouse,  the  unfortunate 
Patte  nized  with  emotion  at  these  produc- 
tions m  a  distant  country.  When  he  sealed 
letters,  his  imagination  transported  him 
immediately  into  all  the  cities  to  which  he 
wrote.  Ho  travelled  thus  from  Cadiz  to 
Amsterdam,  from  Hamburg  to  Valparaiso. 
Being  confused  by  these  cnarming  names, 
and  by  the  vagabond  ideas  he  attached  to 
them,  he  forj^t  one  day  to  insert  in  his 
letters  the  pnce-current. 

"  A  correspondent  from  lille  complained 
bitterly  that  he  had  not  been  told  whether 
Colzas  were  firm  or  declining.    A  house  in 
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Genoa  asked  why  they  were  not  informed 
whether  oils  kept  up.  The  master  was 
very  angry  when  he  received  these  just  re- 

E roaches.  Stephen  was  threatened  with 
oing  degraded  to  a  letter-copyist,  or  to  the 
bills-receivahle  book,  and  deprived  of  half 
his  salary.  The  clerks  discovered  the  cause 
of  this  omission.  It  was  Dupaty's  journey 
to  It:ily,  which  the  imprudent  young  roan 
had  left  in  his  desk,  and  which  they  wick- 
edly displayed  on  his  table.  The  master 
perceivea  the  volume,  and  fell  into  a  holy 
anger. 

*'  *  This  is  then  the  way  mistakes  happen. 
You  bring  books  here  !  read  insteaa  of 
work !  You  rob  me  of  my  money  ;  for  I  do 
not  pay  enormous  salaries  for  time  to  be 
wasted.' 

The  master  fixed  an  eye  of  fire  on  the 
guilty  one,  adding,  — 

**  *  A  man  who  reads  will  never  make  his 
way.  I  cannot  expose  myself  to  trust  my 
affairs  to  a  man  who  reads.  I  had  founded 
on  you  better  hopes ;  but  you  will  never 
make  a  head-clerk,  since  you  read.  An  er- 
ror in  the  hooks,  though  grave,  is  corrected 
by  scratching  out  or  counterbalancing.  But 
a  reading  clerk  is  hopeless.' 

**  For  three  years  the  master  ^ve  poor 
Stephen  the  ironical  surname  of  Bourgain- 
ville.  M.  Patte  endeavored  in  vain,  by  his 
assiduity,  to  regain  the  confidence  of  his 
master.  He  never  committed  to  his  hands 
business  or  correspondence :  he  remained 
confined  to  the  department  of  accounts. 
He  accustomed  himself  to  the  idea  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  career,  and  cast  a  melan- 
choly eye  on  the  platform  of  honor  of  the 
bookkeeper,  snying, — 

**  *  Hero  1  shall  finish  my  days  with  two 
hundred  francs  per  month  as  salary,  while 
the  first  clerk  nas  three  hundred.  It  is  a 
cul  de  sac  ;  but  it  is  honorable.' 

**  This  terrible  lesson  had  radically  cured 
the  young  man  of  his  taste  for  distaiiit  coun- 
tries. When  he  wrote  on  his  account  cur- 
rent this  commercial  formula,  *  Due  M.  •  • 
of  Messina'  *  Received,'  the  recollection  of 
his  misadventure  pierced  his  heart.  The 
names  of  Cadiz,  llanihurg,  and  Constanti- 
nople, made  him  shudder  like  those  of  per- 
fidious mistresses  whose  love  had  lost  and 
ruined  him.  It  was  one  cord  in  his  poetical 
imaorination  broken.  Another  end  soon  be- 
gan  to  vibrate. 

**  One  morning,  in  descending  the  Rue 
Blanche  where  he  lived,  Stephen  oljserved 
some  trees  through  the  open  gate  of  a 
garden.  The  wind  brought  to  him  the  in- 
toxicating perfume  of  the  lilacs  ;  a  murmur 
of  agitated  foliage  disturbed  his  senses.  He 
was  seized  with  an  ungovernable  desire  to 
see  the  country  :  gardens,  flower-beds,  deep 
forests,  came  to  offer  themselves  to  his  mind 
while  he  was  l»ending  over  his  waste-book. 


A  sort  of  mirage  fixed  itself  in  the  horizon 
of  his  brain.  A  dog  barking,  a  cart  rolling 
slowly,  represented  to  him  the  interior  of  a 
farm  ;  ana  its  grating  assumed  the  deceitful 
sound  of  a  spade. 

'*  *  Alas !  said  poor  Stephen  to  himself, 
*  the  monks  cultivated  plants :  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauties  of  nature  was  not 
denied  them.  I  have  not  even  the  pleasures 
of  a  monk.' 

**  Stephen,  no  longer  restraining  himself, 
hired  a  little  lodging  at  Sceaux,  and  went 
there  every  evening  to  breathe  the  country 
air.  An  unlicensed  broker,  who  lived  at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses,  met  him  in  the  wood 
on  Sunday,  and  spoke  of  him  by  chance  to 
the  master.  One  Monday,  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  Paris,  the  little  carriages 
called  coucous  happened  to  be  all  full,  and 
M.  Patte  was  obliged  to  go  on  foot :  he  did 
not  reach  the  office  till  afler  ten,  and  then 
all  out  of  breath.  His  despot  maint^iined  a 
ferocious  silence.  Stephen  thought  the 
storm  would  not  break  out,  and  by  degrees 
he  gained  courage.  In  thinking  of  Sceaux, 
he  drew  from  memory  an  old  willow,  under 
whose  shadow  he  had  rested  the  night  be- 
fore. The  angry  face  of  the  master  looked 
over  his  shoulder. 

**  *  Very  well ! '  said  he,  *  here  is  paper 
well  employed,  and  an  entirely  clean  sheet 
must  be  taken  for  this.  Do  you  come  here 
to  drawl  Is  my  office  the  place  for  a  tree  ? 
Are  we  in  a  studio  for  drawing  landscapes  7 
This,  then,  is  what  you  learn  at  your  coun- 
try-house? You  are  richer  than  I  am,  for 
I  have  no  chateau ;  but  you  will  undoubt- 
edly invite  me  to  pass  a  month  at  your 
country-seat.' 

**  Stephen  did  not  go  back  again  to 
Sceaux.  For  three  years  he  received  from 
the  master  the  nickname  of  Tyrcis,  which 
raised  eternal  laughs  from  his  companions. 
The  country  became  <xliou8  to  him :  he 
never  forgave  the  fields  for  the  wrong  they 
had  done  him.  As  he  crossed  the  Seine,  he 
turned  away  his  head  from  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  that  he  need  not  see  th9  trees 
in  the  Tuilleries ;  and  he  chose  Pont  Neuf, 
in  preference  to  the  Pont  Royal.  From 
that  moment  he  never  went  beyond  the 
barriers  of  Ptiris.  One  of  the  most  tender 
of  the  poetical  cords  of  his  imagination  had 
again  been  broken. 

After  his  foolish  love  for  the   country, 
Stephen  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  passion 
for  music.     A  free  ticket,  which  was  given 
him    for    the    first  representation  of   the 
Dame  Blanche,  threw  him  upon  a  new  rock. 
He  loved  the  comic  opera.      One  evening, 
the  master,  in  acknowledging  a  letter  with 
an  enclosure,  wrote,  **  I  have  received  your   ' 
honored,'^    instead    of    ^^  your    dear;^"*    a   I 
grave  mistake,  by  which   he  used   with  a   i 
correspondent  of  the  first  class  the  formula   ; 
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employed  in  writing  to  secondary  houses. 
The  master,  astonished  at  his  own  a))sence 
of  mind,  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow. 
.  Suddenly  he  perceived  that  a  melodious  air 
distur}>ed  him.  Stephen,  at)sorbed  by-  the 
recollecticms  of  tlie  night  before,  was  hum- 
ming **  Viens,  gentille  dame  I  " 

**  Sir!  *'  said  the  master,  ** because  you 
have  the  means  of  going  to  the  theatre,  it 
is  no  reason  you  should  disturb  the  office 
by  your  songs.  I  beg  you  not  to  give  your 
comrades  such  expensive  tastes.'* 

In  consequence  of  this  reprimand,  Ste- 
phen's nickname  was  changed.  He  was 
baptized  John  of  Paris,  and  he  never  went 
again  to  the  theatre.  He  did  not  even  look 
at  the  posters ;  forgot  Madame  Rigaud,  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  such  plea- 
sant hours ;  and  held  the  orchestra  in 
horror.  The  musical  cord  of  his  imagination 
was  broken. 

One  single  and  last  cord  remained ;  and 
this  was  not  to  be  sundered.  In  the  midst 
of  these  vexations,  Stephen  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-eight ;  but  he  looked 
like  thirty-six.  Clerks  grow  old  early. 
The  master,  notwithstanding  his  fits  of 
anger  and  his  reproaches,  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  the  young  man  had  pro- 
fited by  his  lessons.  The  books  were  well 
kept ;  the  capitiil  letters  irreproachable ; 
the  additions  correct ;  and  the  oalance  was 
made  up  exactly  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Stephen  renounced  all  the  pomps  of  the 
world.  It  was  plain  to  see  by  his  face  that 
he  was  an  excellent  clerk,  lie  had  lost  the 
freshness  of  his  youth.  His  skin  inclined 
a  little  toward  the  yellow;  and  he  was 
getting  to  have  the  complexion  of  the 
laborious  and  ill-paid  man.  Some  gray 
hairs,  and  the  weaxness  of  his  eyes,  wiiich 
made  the  use  of  conserves  necessary,  gave 
him  a  ripe  and  mature  look,  which  the 
master  contemplated  with  satisfaction.  The 
head  bookkeeper  became  old  and  infirm. 
M.  Patte  assisted  him,  and  received  an 
inci^ase  of  salary  :  his  wages  amounted  to 
eighteen  hundred  livres,  until  he  should 
receive  the  full  pay  as  head-clerk. 

The  thirty-first  of  May,  spring  morning, 
and  grand  day  of  payment,  came.  The 
cashier,  l)eing  indisposed,  sent  early  his 
daughter  to  the  office,  to  warn  the  master 
that  he  should  not  come,  and  to  deliver  to 
him  the  key  of  the  bank. 

**  Your  papa  is,  then,  very  ill? "  asked 
the  master. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  lady.  "  We 
are  afraid  that  he  is  attacked  with  a  disease 
of  the  lungs." 

'*  This  is  very  serious,  to  be  sure,  and  on 
pay-day.  An  attack  on  the  lungs  at  the 
close  of  the  month!  This  is  a  serious 
matter." 

*'  Meantime,"  said  the  young  lady,  **  the 


disease  has  been  taken  in  time ;  and  we 
hope  he  will  soon  be  well." 

'*  If  he  can  come  back  to  his  post  to- 
morrow, it  will  Ije  no  matter,  because  he 
can  make  up  his  account  then.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen will  take  his  place  to-day."  Stephen 
drew -near  the  young  lady,  looked  at  her 
with  a  compassionate  air,  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  ne  took  the  key. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "  you  may 
assure  your  father  I  will  take  care  to  make 
no  mistakes." 

"  To  do  that,"  said  the  master,  "  he 
must  not  sing  the  Dame  Blanche." 

M.  Patte  blushed  up  to  his  ears,  and  the 
young  lady  blushed  too,  without  knowing 
why.  For  four  days  our  clerk  ke,jt  th  .* 
bank,  and  went  every  evening  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  sick  man.  He  had  leisure  to  see 
again  the  young  lady,  and  make  his  court 
to  the  papa,  ^liss  Bella  was  blond,  twenty 
years  olcl,  of  an  interesting  thinness,  with 
a  brilliant  complexion,  and  blue  eyes.  She 
had  received  a  good  boarding-school  edu- 
cation ;  and  Stephen  fell  in  love  with  her. 
The  habit  of  commerce  showed  him  marriage 
as  a  partnership  account  between  two  per- 
sons of  different  sexes.  Bella  was  an  only 
daughter.  A  close  economy  prevailed  in 
the  household ;  and  her  father  must  have 
invested  prudently  the  fruits  of  his  savings. 
But  the  young  man  paused  but  a  moment 
at  these  considerations,  and  his  heart  had 
only  tiie  more  impetuosity  when  he  saw  it 
agreed  with  reason. 

(The  remainder  of  thi«  atorr  will  be  given  la  a  snbeeqaent 
number  of  ••  To- Day.") 

OLD  BOSTON  AND  NEW. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  interchange  of 
civilities  between  the  two  cities  liearing  the 
name  of  **  Boston,"  in  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land. At  a  meeting  of  the  town-council 
of  the  borough  of  Boston,  Sept.  28th,  j 
specially  convened  by  the  mayor,  John 
Noble,  £sq.,  a  number  of  books,  maps,  and 
engravings  were  laid  before  the  council, 
with  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Boston,  United  States,  April  28,  1852. 

**  Sir,  —  In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
New  England,  I  forward,  for  the  acceptance 
of  your  borough,  certain  books,  maps,  docu- 
ments, and  plates,  in  token  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  similar  favor  received  from  your 
corporation .  The  people  of  this  city  cherish 
sentiments  of  respectful  and  a^ctionate 
regard  from  the  ancient  borough  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  and  whence  emigrated 
some  of  its  venerated  founders.  It  is  there- 
fore with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  recipro- 
cate courtesies  with  you  which  tend  to  re- 
establish, between  descendtmts,  the  feelings 
of  friendship  and  mutual  love  which  ani- 
mated the  hearts  of  our  common  ancestors. 
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I  hdve  the  honor  to  be,  uith  f^at  res;)ect, 
jour  obedient  sen'nnt, 

"  JoaS  PrKSCOTT  JBlGKLOW, 

Inte  Mftvor  of  Bi^ton. 
"To  fala  Worsfaip  tfae  Mayor  or  the  l>oToii}{h  o( 
BustoD,  Liacolnsbire." 

Afler  tome  remarhs  from  the  major,  and 
■eTemI  gentlemen  of  the  council,  the  fol~ 
lowing  address  in  Teplj  vroa  adopted :  — 
"To  the  Major,  Aldermen,  and  Common 

Council  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Moisachu- 

Betts,  in  the  United  fjtat«s  of  America. 
"  The  address   of  the   Major,   Aldermen, 

and  BurgesHeB  of  the  borough  of  Boston, 

in   the  euuntr  of   Lincoln,   Englund,  in 

council  OMCiAoled :  — 

"The  Major,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  borough  of  Boston,  in  the  countj  of  Lin- 
coln, Rngland,  in  council  assembled,  present 
to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Oooimon  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Boston,  Massachuaetta,  in 
the  United  Stat**  of  America,  their  sincere 
and  giuteful  thanks  for  the  higlilj  interesting 
and  ucceptuble  gift  with  which  this  borough  ' 
has  been  farur^  bj  the  hands  of  Cul.  T.  i 
Bigelow  Ijdwrence,  Attach^  to  the  Legation 
of  the  United  Stiites  of  America,  on  the  ' 
part  of  the  citjr  of  Boston  ;  a  gift  equally  I 
appreciable  for  its  intrinsic  toIuc,  aa  fur  the  I 
fratemul  feelings  manifested  by  its  presen-  I 
tation.  The  IxKiks,  mnps,  plans,  and  di>cu- 
loents,  constituting  this  gratifying  present, 
will  bo  carefully  preserred  in  the  archives  ' 
of  the  borough :  but  the  council  liave  mode 
arrangements  by  which  free  access  to  them  . 
will  be  afforded,  in  the  conviction  that  they 
will  be  consulted  by  many  of  their  own  j 
body  and  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  who 
wilt  End  in  these  authentic  records  strikine 
evidences  of  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  I 
wisdom  which  distinguish  their  brethren  in 
the  new  world.  Firmly  attached  to  their  i 
own  laws,  religion,  and  government,  under  ' 
the  sway  of  one  of  the  most  truly  enlight-  : 
ened  and  benevolent  monarchs  whom  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  council  nould  ex- 
press their  belief  that  the  full  recognition  of 
these  high  privileges  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  a  profound  feeling  of  admiration  and 
respect  towards  a  kindred  people  who  owes 
its  origin  to  this  country,  and  which,  they 
humbly  trust,  under  the  dispensations  of 
an  sH-wise  Providence,  will  he  the  honored 
means  of  extending  the  ennobling  and  ex- 
alted inSuences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mce  to  | 
the  latest  ages.  The  council  of  this  ancient 
borough  of  Boston,  in  tracing  back  the  his- 
tory oi  her  lung  course  of  peaceful  industry, 
though  chequered  by  frequent  vicissitudes, 
rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  her  daughter- 
city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
ha*  borne  her  name  for  mors  than  two  cen- 
turies ;  and,  while  seeking,  however  inade-  i 
qnatflly,  to  oonvey  the  cordial    sense   of  | 


friendship  and  good  will  with  which  theea 
reciprocal  tokens  of  regard  and  affisction 
are  now  received  as  pledges  between  the 
children  of  those  '  common  ancestors,'  t< 
whom  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston  hoi 
feelingly  referred,  fenently  prays  that  the 
intimate  and  kindly  relations  which  so  hap- 
pily cement  '  Boston,  New  England,  and 
Boston,  Old  England.'  may  ever  prevail  be- 
tween America  and  Great  Britain.  —  Given 
under  the  corporate  seal  of  the  said  borough, 
the  twentieth  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two." 


THB    EARTH    BETOLTE& 


Sia,  —  In  No.  42  of  "  To-Day"  you  fiivored 
your  readers  with  a  tmnsiution  {taken 
Irom  a  New  York  journal)  of  a  letter,  in 
which  M.  Fouctiult  alludes  to  some  new 
eipcriments  in  demonstration  of  the  earth's 
rotation.  The  pendulum  which  swung  for 
awhile  in  "  Bunker's  shaft  of  grey  "  was  n 
more  perplexing  mystery  to  many  of  us,  I 
doubt  not,  than  the  fact  it  was  intended  to 
demonstrate,  and  which  we  all  believed  aa 
we  believe  in  the  existence  of  Tinbuctoo, 
and  in  the  long  stories  of  astronomers  o 
the  subject  of  celestial  distances.  I  car 
not  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  public  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Foucault  has  bit 
upon  another  method  of  establishing  his 
theory  ;  and  I  make  no  apology  for  sending 


Oct.  1,  which  contains  his  report  of  a  new 
instrument  presented  by  him  at  the  sitting 
of  the  French  Academy  on  the  2Tth  of 
September :  — 

"  Nobody  now  questions  the  apparent 
deviation  of  the  pendulum,  and  few  hesitate 
to  regard  that  deviation  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  earth's  rotation.  But,  when 
we  try  to  explain  the  experiment,  difficul- 
ties arise  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
who  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  that  the 
plane  of  oscillation  is  said  to  be  Jittd. 
Since  the  point  of  attachment  trsTela  with 
the  earth's  surface,  since  a  line  drawn  pei^ 
pendicularly  to  the  horizon  of  the  place  of 
operation  must  change  its  inclination  in 
space  every  moment,  how  can  the  plane  of 
oscillation  remain  fixed,  or  even  preserve 
its  original  direction  ?  Here  is  the  stum- 
bling-block of  all  who,  without  taking  into 
account  the  decomposition  of  the  movements 
of  rotation,  conBdcntly  advance  into  the 
domain  of  mechanical  science,  relying  only 
on  the  ilUiminatiims  of  common  sense.  Tiia 
error  of  such  persons  arises  from  their  ta- 
king as  an  abioltUe  tact  that  fixity  of  tho 
plane  of  osoillatioa  which  i*  only  &  but 
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relatively  to  the  vertical  line  of  the  place  of 
operation. 

'*  But  if  in  the  experiment  we  substitute 
for  the  phme  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum, 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  a  body  freely  sus- 
pended by  its  centre  of  gravity,  we  rid 
ourselves  of  this  embarrassing  relative  fixity 
of  plane,  and  have  onl^  to  consider  a  plane 
physically  defined,  which  really  enjoys  an 
absolute  fixity  of  direction.  If,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  putting  it  in  rotation,  the  axis  of 
this  body  points  to  a  given  star  in  the  sky, 
then  during  the  whole  time  of  the  rotation 
the  axis  will  continue  to  point  towards  the 
same  point  of  the  firmament,  and  this  in 
virtue  of  the  inertia  of  matter ;  or,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  it  is  unable  to  displace 
itself,  or,  so  to  speak,  incapable  of  un-east-er- 
ing  itself  alone.  If,  then,  we  select  a  star, 
or  if  we  fix  upon  one  of  those  points  in  the 
heavens  which  seem  to  have  the  swiftest 
movement,  the  axis  of  rotation  of  our  freely 
suspended  body,  when  attentively  examined, 
will  be  seen  to  share  the  same  apparent 
displacement,  and  so  will  give  a  manifest 
sign  of  the  movement  of  the  earth.  To  ob- 
t}iin  this  effect  in  the  highest  perfection,  we 
should  give  to  our  axis  of  rotation  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  and  we  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  select  the  pole-star  bs  our 
point  of  direction  ;  for,  as  that  star  has  no 
apparent    motion,   one    instrument  would 

*  refuse  to  exhibit.'  To  verify  the  earth's 
rotation  by  the  aid  of  such  an  instrument 
is  equally  possible  at  the  poles  and  at  the 
equator.  The  only  necessary  condition  to 
this  experiment  is,  that  we  shall  support 
the  revolving  body  by  its  centre  of  gravity, 
without  imposing  upon  it  any  bond  attach- 
ing it  to  the  earth,  so  that  it  shall  be  as  it 
were  more  free  than  a  planet,  a  kind  of  iso- 
lated little  globe  lost  in  space,  and  disen- 
gaged from  all  perturbatory  action. 

*^  But  who,  we  may  ask,  will  undertake 
to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  fulfilling 
this  solitary  condition  ?  The  question  mi^ht 
have  gone  unanswered,  had  not  that  in- 
comparable artificer,  M.  Froment,  come 
to  our  rescue.     *  Mount,'  we  said  to  him, 

*  mount  upon  a  steel  axis  a  crown  of  bronze, 
in  such  wise  that  it  may  turn  swiflly  within 
a  circle,  which  shall  rest,  by  means  of  blades 
of  steel,  upon  a  second  exterior  circle  ; 
which  again  shall  be  itself  suspended  in  the 
air,  by  means  of  a  thread  without  torsion. 
Arm  the  whole  system  with  screw-balance 
weights,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  equi- 
librium ;  and  then,  if  the  earth  really  does 
turn,  we  shall  see  it  with  our  microscopes.' 
After  eight  months  of  steiidy  application,  M. 
Froment  has  furnished  us  with  an  instru- 
ment so  perfect  that  the  massive  pieces 
which  compose  it  move  upon  each  other  at 
the  faintest  breath.  This  admirable  mobili- 
ty, however,  disappears  as  soon  as  the  bronze 


crown  begins  to  revolve  ;  for  then,  in  virtue 
of  the  fixity  of  the  plane  of  rotation,  the 
whole  system  consolidates  itself  with  sur- 
prising force.  AVhen  in  this  condition,  the 
revolving  body  ceases  to  take  part  in  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion  ;  and,  although 
the  steel  axis,  in  consequence  of  its  short- 
ness, seems  to  preserve  its  primary  direction 
relatively  to  terrestial  objects,  we  have  only 
to  bring  the  microscope  to  bear  upon  it,  in 
order  to  discover  an  apparent  uniform  and 
continuous  movement,  which  causes  it  to 
follow  exactly  the  movement  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  Thus,  with  a  deviation  of  a  new 
kind,  we  obtain  a  new  proof  of  the  earth's 
rotation ;  and  this  with  an  instrument  of 
no  great  size,  and  easy  of  transportation, — 
an  instrument,  too,  which  offers  us  an  im^e 
of  the  continuous  movement  of  the  globe 
itself.  In  the  case  of  the  pendulum,  you 
have  before  you  only  the  progressive  dis- 
placement of  an  ideal  plane,  more  or  less 
well  defined  by  the  curve  described  by  an 
oscillating  mass.  But,  in  our  new  instru- 
ment, you  have  material  masses  really  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  the  diurnal 
motion,  and  which  return  under  the  general 
law  only  in  consequence  of  the  decay  in  the 
velocity  of  the  moving  body." 

M.  Foucault  now  goes  on  to  describe  ano- 
ther set  of  experiments  which  may  be  made 
with  this  new  instrument,  the  result  of  which 
to  make  apparent  in  bodies  revolving  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  what  he  calls  *'  a  force 
of  orientation,"  a  power,  that  is,  of**  taking 
their  bearings,"  as  we  may  say.     These  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  by  suppressing  tlie 
play  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  articulations, 
which  leave  the  crown  or  circular  plate   of 
bronze  at  liberty  to  move  around  its  centre 
of  ^avity.    If  we  stop  the  play  of  the  blades 
which  represent   the   horizontal  diameter, 
about  which  one  of  the  concentric  circles 
moves,  the  axis  of  the  revolving  body  is 
brought  down   into  the   horizontal  plane, 
where  it  may  **  take  its  bearings,"  m  the 
manner  of  the  ordinary  declination  compass. 
Supported  by  the  vertical  suspension,  the 
body,   turning  swiftly,  shows  itself  to  be 
solicited  by  a  directing  force,  which  tends 
to  recall  its  axis  into  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian, the  plane  of  the  pole-star,  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  of  the  axis  of  the  earth.     And 
when  it  has  reached  its  position  of  equili- 
brium, the  body  turns,  like  the  earth,  from 
west  to  east.    Thus  we  may  almost  find  our 
meridian  without  lifling  a  glance  to  the  hea- 
vens.    If,  on  the  contrary,  we  check  the 
suspending  thread,  we  restore  the  blades  to 
their  function,  and  permit  the  axis  of  the  re- 
volving body  to  incline  only  in  some  vertical 
plane  arbitrarily  chosen.    We  launch  it  into 
motion,  and  watch  the  effect.     Soon  the  axis 
inclines  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other; 
and,  when  it  takes  a  definite  position,  we  find 
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thikt  theaiinriointB  tu  tlie  tides  of  the  enrth, 
nnd  tliua  ve  diacuver  tlic  inclination  of  the 
mis  of  the  earth.  These  Cicils  ciin  be  seen 
\rithniit  the  iiiicrOBcope. 

Al^r  mentioning  iis  n  means  of  veriGca- 
tjon,  inherent  in  tlic  instrument,  the  artificial 
accvlemtion  of  the  compounding  eflicucj  of 
movement  coinmunicatM  to  the  instrument 
through  its  base  b;  the  eiirth,  whereby  the 
phenomena  of"  orientation  "  are  esftRgera- 
ted  without  being  nllered,  M.  FoucHult 
goes  on  to  express  the  general  principle, 
that,  when  a  furce  or  a  ajstem  of  forces  act- 
ing upon  a  revolving  body  tends  to  produce 
a  new  rotiitiun  not  parallel  to  the  &gt,  ttie 
rc'ultinf^eSuct  U  a  progressive  displncement 
of  the  aiis  of  primurjrotiition,  which  directs 
itself  towards  the  axis  of  new  rotation  bv  n 
road  which  tends  to  umke  them  piirallel. 
"By  this  principle,"  he  bhts,  "  wb  muy 
equuUy  well  explain  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  the  pirouettes  of  a  leclolum 
on  ft  nurlor-tiible.  We  account  thus  I'or  the 
singuluT  reactions  we  experience  when  we 
agitata  with  the  hand  a  swirtly  revolving 
body.  We  may  foresee  in  the  motion  of  a 
railway  train  along  a  curved  line  u  cause  of 
dislodsement  added  to  the  centrifugal  force, 
and  ivliich  tends  to  spin  off  all  tlie  wheels 
driven  by  so  rapid  u  rotatory  motion.  We 
discover,  that,  contrary  to  the  received  opi- 
nion, the  whirligig  which,  with  the  help  of 
a  mirror,  has  lieen  thought  to  furnish  an  ar- 
tificial horizon,  docs  not  tend  exactly  to- 
wards the  vertical  position,  but  leans  north- 
ward or  southward,  accordingly  as  it  turns 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  and  that  always 
on  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane  it  must 
advance  slowly  to  the  East.  So  that  rcully 
to  demonstrate  experimentally  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  we  ahull  soon  only  have  to 
choose  among  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  so. 
Meanwhile  thus  much  is  acquired,  viz.  the 
apparent  deviation  of  the  )ilane  of  rotation 
and  the  phenomena  of  orientation,  which 
reveal  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis.  Aa 
oil  these  facts  depend  on  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, we  propise  to  give  to  this  new  instru- 
ment whicii  hiia  served  to  establish  them, 
the  name  at gyraicope."  b. 


bluceek  ahs  tellinotok. 

The  memoirs  of  the  bte  General  Muffling, 
written    by   himself,    under    the    title   of 
.    "  Ausmeinen  Leben,"  recently  published  at 
,    Berlin,  disclose,  in  the  passage  quoted  below 
i    a  curious  historical  fact,  to  which  the  late 
j   death  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington  pves  at 
present  an  additional  interest.     MiiSling 
was  the  agent   of  all  couimunications  be- 
tween  the   head   quarters  of  Blucher  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  during  the  march 
of  the  allies  on   Paris,  after  the  return   of 
Napoleon  Irom  Elba.    lie  says : 


"  During  the  march  (after  the  iKtttle  of 
Waterlo:!),  Blucher  had  once  a  chance  of 
taking  Kiipoleon  prisoner,  which  he  was 
very  anxious  to  do.  Fnim  the  French  cinn- 
niissioners,  who  wore  sent  to  him  to  propose 
an  armistice,  he  demanded  the  delivery  of 
Napoleon  to  him  as  the  tirst  condition  of  the 
negotiations.  I  was  charged  by  Marshal 
Bluchej  to  represent  to  the  Duke  of  IV el- 
lineton  that  tne  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
declared  Napoleon  outlawed,  and  that  he 
WAS  determined  to  have  him  shut  the  mo- 
ment he  fell  into  his  hands.  Yet  he  wished 
to  know  from  the  Duke  what  he  thought  of 
the  matter;  for  if  he  (the  Duke)  had  the 
same  intenti<ins,  the  AJnrshal  was  willing 
to  act  with  him  in  carrying  thom  into  cS;ct. 

"  The  Duke  looked  at  me  rather  aston- 
i|hed,  and  began  to  dispute  the  correctness 
of  the  Marshal's  interpretation  of  tiie 
proclamation  of  Vienna,  which  was  not  at 
all  intended  to  authorize  or  incite  to  the 
murder  of  Napoleon.  He  believed,  there- 
fore, that  no  right  to  shoot  liiin,  in  case  he 
should  be  made  prisoner  of  war,  could  lie 
founded  on  this  document;  and  he  thought 
the  position  both  of  hiuiaelf  and  the  Mur- 
shnl  towards  Napoleon,  since  the  victory 
bad  been  won,  was  too  hieh  to  permit  such 
an  act  to  be  committed.  1  had  felt  all  the 
force  of  the  Duke's  arguments  before  I 
delivered  the  message  I  had  very  unwillingly 
undertaken,  and  was  therefore  mit  in- 
clined to  oppose  them.  '  I  therefore,'  con- 
tinued the  Duke.  '  wish  my  friend  and 
colleague  to  see  this  matter  in  the  light  t 
do.  :Such  an  act  would  give  our  names  to 
history  stained  by  a  crime  ;  and  posterity 
would  say  of  us,  they  were  not  worthy  to 
be  his  conquerirs ;  the  more  so,  as  such  a 
deed  is  useless,  and  can  have  no  object.' 
Of  these  expressions,  I  only  used  enough 
to  dissuade  Blucher  from  hi"  Jntnnimn  " 


There  are  three  despatches  given  by 
]Nfulfling  in  the  appendix  to  his  niemoira, 
in  which  the  execution  of  Napoleon  is  urged 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  Blucher. 
They  are  signed  by  tineisenau,  and  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  determination  to  revenge  the 
bloodshed  of  the  war  on  the  cause  of  it, 
had  he  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Prus- 
sian Commander.  Blucher 's  fixed  idea  was 
that  the  emperor  shoutd  he  executed  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  Due  d'Enghien  was 
put  to  death.  The  lost  despatch  yields  an 
unwilling  assent  to  the  Dube  of  Welling- 
ton's remonstrances,  and  calls  his  interfe- 
rence "  dramatic  magnanimity." 

If  this  correspondence  in  authentic,  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt, 
it  should  soflen  the  minds  of  Frenchmen 
somewhat  to  discover  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  really  at  some  trouble  to 
save  the  life  of  Napoleon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1)0 


^  IXcm  (EWtion 

MARTIN'S"  REPORTS. 


Thb  undersigned  has  now  in  press  a  new  edition 
of  Martin's  Reports,  inoluding  the  New  Series, 
with  notes  of  reference  to  snlMequent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  up  to  the  Seventh  Volume  of 
the  Annual  Reports  ;  references  to  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  Statutes,  and  Civil  Code 
and  Code  of  Practice,  since  those  decisions  were 
rendered.  Compiled  by  Thomas  Gibbes  Morgan, 
Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

This  work  has  been  got  up  with  great  labor  and 
research,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  to  merit 
the  patronage  of  the  profession.  No  alterations 
of  the  original  have  been  made,  except  to  correct 
typographical  errors ;  and,  in  some  instances,  by 
adding  marginal  notes  of  points  decided  but  not 
noticed  by  the  reporter. 

The  high  character  of  the  Court  during  the  time 
embraced  in  these  volumes  ;  the  great  number  of 
cases  involving  the  most  important  principles  of 
the  civil  law,  as  it  obtained  prior  to  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  and  subsequently  which  are  passed 
upon  ;  the  learned  and  able  briefs  of  the  eminent 
counsel  then  at  the  bar,  —  renders  this  work  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  all  those  States  and 
Territories  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  notes  afford  a  ready 
reference  to  the  subsequent  adjudications  of  the 
Supreme  Court  .of  this  State. 

The  original  twenty  volumes,  comprising  all  the 
cases  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  from 
1809  to  1830,  will  be  published  in  ten  yolihcss  ; 
price  to  subscribers  $3  per  volume,  and  to  non- 
subscribers  $6  per  volume  ;  cash  in  all  cases. 
Neither  expense  nor  labor  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  work  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  profession.  It  will  be  published  complete 
and  ready  for  delivery  in  this  city  by  the  first  of 
November  next.  Subscriptions  will  be  received 
until  December  1,  1852. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Louisiana  Reports, 
noted  in  the  same  manner;  and  also  to  publish 
new  editions  of  t|ie  Citil  Cods  and  Coos  of 
Practice.  In  the  latter  works  it  is  propoeed  to 
publish  the  original  text  entire  ;  follow  each  arti- 
cle with  the  statutory  amendments  entire,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  each,  by 
reference  to  the  volume  and  page. 

Such  works  will  require  great  labor  and  care  ; 
and,  as  they  will  be  executed  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  annotator  of  Martin's  Re- 
ports, I  think  they  can  be  safely  commended  to 
the  especial  attention  of  the  profession.  Some 
progren  has  already  been  made  in  these  works, 
and  they  will  be  published  as  speedily  as  may  be 
oompatible  with  the  utmost  aoonraey. 

J.  B.  STEEL,  PaUiaher, 

60,  CAMP  STREET, 

XetD  Orleans. 


LECTURES 


or   TBI 


In  conformity  to  a  vote  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  passed  in  June  last,  a  course 
of  Lectures  will  begin  at  the  Hall  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  on  Wednuday,  the  27th  of  October,  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  will  be  continued  once 
a  week,  as  follows  :  — 

Oct.  27. 
By  Jacob  Biqelow,  M.D.  President, — Introduc- 
tory Lecture. 

Nov.  3. 

By  Professor  L.  Agassiz.  —  «  Genealogy  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom." 

Nov.  10. 
By  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  —  "Orotius." 

Nov.  17. 

By  Georqe  Ticknor,  Esq.  —  « The  Tartuffe  of 

Molidre." 

Nov.  24. 

By  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  jun.  —  "  The  Theory  of 

Probabilities." 

Dec.  1. 

By  lient.  Charles  Hbnrt  Datis.  —  "  Astrono- 
mical Prediction." 

Dec.  8. 

By  President  Edward  Hitchcock.  —  '<The  Bird 
Tracks  of  the  Connecticut  River." 

Dec.  15. 
By  Professor  C.  C.  Felton.  — "The  Relation  of 
Aristophanes  to  his  Times." 

Dec.  22. 
By  Daniel  Treadwell,  Esq.  —  **  The  Progress  of 
the  Useful  Arts,  and  their  Relation  to  Scien- 
tific Discovery." 

Dec.  29. 
By  Professor  Albert  Hopkins.  —  "  Time." 

Jan.  5. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D.  —  '<  The  Re- 
lations of  Poetry  and  Science." 

Jan.  12. 

By   Georob   B.  Emerson,   Esq.  — « A   Higher 

Course  of  Instruction  in  Science,  in  Reference 

to   Preparation    for   exercising   the   Useful 

Arts." 

Jan.  19. 

By  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  —  «•  A  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Education." 

*«*  Tickets  for  the  Course,  at  $2  each,  may  be 
found  at  the  Bookstores  of  Ticknor  k  Co.  Jamet 
Munroe  k  Co.  and  Crosby,  Nichols,  k  Co.,  Wash- 
ington-street; and  at  the  Institute. 

B.  A.  GOULD,  JuK. 

Ricording  Seerdary, 
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[No. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  &   CO. 

UO,    WA8HIHOT0H     STREET, 
BOSTON, 


HATE  LSI  PBEPARAnOX, 

THE    TELL-TALE; 

OE. 

Home   Secrets   told  by  Old  Travellers. 


Br  TBB  AcTHOB  or  ''StrsriiTBiDB," 

NCXBBB  FlTB,"  Ac. 

1  vol.  16mo. 


Pbbp  at 


THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND  OP 
idraioirs  oC 

MAEOAB£T  FULLER  OSSOLL 

BY  RALPn  WALDO  EMERSON  4  W.  H.  CHANNING. 
2  vols.  12ino,  cloth.    Price  $2. 


THE   illERICAll    niSCELLAIY 

OP 
K  N'T  e  R'T  Al  N  I  N  Q       KNOWt-EOQE. 

BT  FRANCIS  C.  WOODWORTH. 

Vol.  I. 

The  plan  of  this  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
**  Chambers's  JSdiscellany,"  which  has  had  such  an 
immense  sale  in  Oreat  Britain  and  America.  It 
will  be  tastefully  illustrated,  and  each  volume  will 
be  complete  in  itself,  forming  about  300  pages  duo- 
decimo. One  volume  at  a  time  will  be  issued,  at 
irregular  intervals,  until  the  oompletion  of  the 
whole  ten  volumes. 


THE  SEVENTH  THOUSAND  OF 
THE   RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

BT   EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,   D.D.,  LL.D. 
12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.25. 


*«*  The  above  works  are  in  progress,  and  will 
be  published  during  the  month  of  November. 


;ccentl$  ^ubUsSeH. 


LECTURES 

ON    THE   WORKS  AND    QENIUS    OF 


BY  WILLIAM  WARE, 
Anther  of  **  ZtnobU,**  "AnrtUBn,**  *  JaliBn,'*  ke. 

12mo,  doth.    Price  75  ets. 


THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLINa. 

BT    THOMAS    CARLTLE. 
12mo,  cloth.   Price  $1. 


HZXTTS    OHf   TTBAXiTHi 

With  Familiar  Instmctiona  for  the  Treatment  and 
Freserration  of  the 

SKIN,  HAIR,  TEETH,  EYES,  &e.  &e. 

BY  WILUAX  B.   COALE,  M.D. 
18mo,  cloth.  Price  50  eti. 

"  A  work  that  ought  to  have  a  plaoe  on  every 
centre-table  in  the  land.'* 


ROBINSON    CRUSOE, 

HIS  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES.  Complete, 
with  a  Biographical  Account  of  Defoe.  Illus- 
trated with  16  characteristic  engravings.    New 

,   edition.    12mo. 


SKETCHES  OF  EVROPEAH  CAPITALS. 

BY     WILLIAM     WARE. 
12mo,  cloth.  Price  $1. 


THE  TWELFTH  THOUSAND  OF 
PEEP    AT    "number    FIVE," 

OB, 

A  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  a  City  Faitor. 

BT   THB   AUTHOa    OF    <•  SUHirTSIDI.'* 

18mo,  cloth.  Price  50  cts. 


The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertaimnents. 

An  entire  new  edition,  fully  illustrated  with  new 
and  original  charaoterisUo  designs,  by  D.  C. 
JoHNSTOic,  and  printed  on  copperplate,  large 
type,  1  vol.-  12mo. 


IMPROVED    HOITSEWZFE, 

AND  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  for  Marketing  and 
Curing,  with  engravings.  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Web- 
ster. The  sixteenth  thousand,  with  a  Supple- 
ment and  Perpetual  Calendar.  1  rol.  12mo, 
muslin. 
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IMPORTANT      TO      LIBRARIANS      AND       LITERARY       MEN. 


JTT8T   RECEITED   BY 


CHARLES     B.     NORTON, 

Stt  t^e  Irbing  SBoofcstore, 

71,  CHAMBB^EIS   STRBET,   NITIir  TORK, 

▲   VALUABLE   ASSORTMENT    OF 

SPANISH  WORKS,  PUBLISHED    IN    MEXICO, 

Among  which  maf  be  fonnd  the  following:  — 


APUNTES  PARA  LA  HISTORIA  DEL  GOBI- 
ERNO  DEL  GENERAL  D.  ANTONIO  LOPEZ 
DE  SANTA  ANNA.  Dcsde  principios  de  Octu- 
bre  de  1841,  basta  6  Deciembre  de  1844.  En 
que  fuc  depuesto  del  mnndo,  por  uniforme  to- 
luntad  do  la  Naoion.    8vo.    Mexico. 

HISTORIA  DEL  EMPERADOR  D.  AUGUSTIN 
DE  ITURBIDE  HASTA  SU  MUERTE,  y  bus 
coDsecuencias;  y  Establecimiento  de  la  Repub- 
lica  popular  Federal.    8vo.    Mexico,  1846. 

HORRIBLES  CRUELDADES  de  los  Gonquisia- 
dores  de  Mexico  y  de  los  Indies  que  los  auxi- 
liaron  para  subyugarlo  a  la  Corona  de  Castilla. 
8vo.    Mexico,  1827. 

FASTOS  MILITARES  de  iniquidad  Barbarie  y 
Despotismo  del  Gobiemo  Espafiol  ejecutados  en 
las  Villas  de  Origava  y  Cordoba  en  la  guerra  de 
once  afios  por  causa  de  la  indepencia  y  libertad 
de  la  Nacion  Mexicana,  basta  que  se  consume 
la  primera  por  los  tratados  do  Cordoba  debrados 
por  los  crimes.    8ro.    Mexico,  1843. 

MEXICO  por  dentro  y  fuera  bajo  el  Gobiemo 
de  los  vireyes  6  sea  enfermedades  politioas  que 
pudece  la  capital  de  la  N.  Espona  en  oosi  todos 
los  cuerpos  de  que  se  compone,  y  remedies 
que  se  deben  apUcar  para  su  curaoion.  Sve. 
Mexico,  1831. 

HISTORIA  DE  LAS  CONQUISTAS  DB  HER- 
NANDO CORTES,  esorita  en  Espanol  par  Fran- 
cisco Lopez  de  Gemara.     2  toIs.  8yo,  1826. 

CUADRO  HISTORICO  DE  LA  REVOLUCION 
MEXICANA,  comensada  en  15  de  Septiembre 
de  1810,  por  el  ciudadano  Miguel  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla.     5  Tols.  8vo.    Mexico,  1844. 

HISTORIA  DE  LA  OONQUISTA  DE  MEXICO, 
esorita  per  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Bernardino  Sahagun, 
del  orden  de  S.  Francisco,  y  uno  de  los  primeros 
enriados  a  la  Nuevu  Espalka  para  propagar  el 
evangelio.    8yo.     1829. 

HISTORIA  GENERAL  DB  LAS  C0SA8  DB 
NUEVA  ESPANa,  que  en  dooe  libros  y  dos 
Tolumcnes  eseribid  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Bernardino  de 
Sahagun.    3  vols.  8vo.     1830. 

LOS  TRES  SIGLOS  DB  MEXICO  DURANTE 
EL  GOBIERNO  £SPA?fOL  haste  la  entrada 
del  ej^roito  trigarante  obra  esorite  en  Roma  per 
el  Padre  Andres  cayo  de  la  Compa&ia  de  Jesus. 
4  vols.  8yo.     1836. 

EL  NUEVO  BERNAL  DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO 
6  sea  Historia  de  la  Invasion  de  los  Anglo- 
Americanos  en  Mexico,  esorite  por  el  licenciado 
Carlos  Maria  de  Bustamente.    2to1s.  8yo.  1847. 


HISTORIA  DEL  DESCUBRIMIENTO  DE  LA 
AMERICA  SEPTENTRIONALE,  POR  CRIS- 
TOBAL COLON.     8vo.     Mexico,  1826. 

EL  GABINETE  MEXICANO  durante  el  Segundo 
Periodo  de  la  Administracion  del  Exmo.  Scfior 
Presidente  D.  Anastasio  Bustemente,  baste  la 
entrega  del  Munde  al  Exmo.  Selier  Presidente 
interiuo  D.  Antonio  Lopes  de  Sante  Anna  y  Con- 
tinuacion  del  cuardo  Historico  do  la  Reyolucion 
Mexicana.     2  yols.  8ro.     1842. 

MAJJANAS  de  LA  ALAMEDA  DE  MEXICO 
publicalas  para  faoilitar  a  las  Sefioritas  el  estu- 
die  de  la  Historia  de  su  pais.   2  vols.  8ve.  1835. 

CAMPANAS  del  general  D.  FELIX  MA- 
RIA  CALLEGA  oomandante  en  gefe  del  ejer- 
cito  real  de  Operaciones  Elmado  del  centre. 
8ve.     1828. 

DB8CRIPCI0N  HISTORICA  Y  CRONOLOGICA 
de  las  doe  Piedras,  que  con  ocasien  del  nuevo 
Empedrado  que  se  este  form  undo  en  la  Plaza 
principal  de  Mexico  se  pallaron  en  ella  el  aAo 
de  1700.  Por  Den  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama. 
8ve.     1832. 

TEZCOCO  EN  LOS  ULTIMOS  TIEMPOS  DB 
BUS  ANTIGUOS  REYES  6  sea  Relacion  Tor- 
nada  de  los  Manscritos  ineditos  de  Beturini; 
redactadee  per  el  Sio.  D.  Mariano  Veytia.  8ve. 
1826. 

LA  APARICION  GUADALUPANA  DE  MEXI- 
CO. Vindicada  de  los  Defectos  que  le  Atribuye 
el  Dr.  D.  Juan  Bautiste  Munos  en  la  Disertacion 
que  leyo  en  la  Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Mad- 
rid en  11  de  Abril  de  1794.  Comprebada  con 
nuevo  Descubriementos.    8vo.     1843. 

HISTORIA  DE  LA  COMPANIA  DE  JESUS 
en  Nueva  Espafia  que  estaba  escribiendo  el 
P.  Francisco  Javier,  alegre  al  Tiempo  de  su 
Espulsion.    3  vols.  8vo.     1829. 

VOZ  DE  LA  PATRIA,  for  1830  and  1831. 
4  vols.  8ve. 

HISTORIA  MILITAR  DEL  GENERAL  DON 
JOSE  MARIA  MORELOS  saooda  en  le  oondu- 
cente  a  ella  de  sus  deolaraoiones  recibidas  de 
orden  del  virey  de  Mexico,  cuando  esturo  arres- 
tado  en  la  cuidadella  de  este  capital.  8vo. 
1825. 

CAMPA?f  A  SIN  GLORIA  y  Guerra  come  la  de 
los  oaoemixtles  en  las  torres  de  las  iglesias, 
renida  en  el  recinto  de  Mexico  causada  por 
haber  persistido  D.  Valentin  Gomes  Farias, 
Vioe-Presidente  de  la  Republica  Mexicana. 
8vo.     1847. 
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DEPOT 

roR 

HYDROPATHIC  BOOKS, 

PHONOGRAPHIC  AND  PHONOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER   A   WELLS'S 

|)ubItrations  on 

PHRE1I0L0€Y  k  PHTSIOLOfiT,  U. 

WRl-^l^aQS   of 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

TBKOLOOlCAt.  A«D    PHILOrOPHICALI 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  a.0 
For  Sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

as,  S«liOO     street 

EAYRS  &  FAIRBAJTKS, 

account  Sooft  S^anufacturetK 

▲NO 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136.  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Direetlj  oppoaita  8chool-«trcct, 

BOSTON. 


LEC1TRES  Ur  B08T0V  VBILT  WEEI. 


Their  Retail  Stock  oomprises  the  very  best 
qualities  of  Writing,  Letter,  Note  Papers,  and 
Envelopes  of  every  variety ;  Fine  Pocket- 
Penknives,  Scissors,  Razors,  Razor  Strops, 
French  and  American  Porte-Monnaies,  Draw- 
ing Papers,  Pencils,  &c.  Gold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ac.  &e.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6,  10,  12, 
18-lnch  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes. 


JAMfiS  AL  CHASE,  A.B. 


tn  THE 


ANCIENT     LANGUAGES, 
Centre  Street,  Cambridge. 

REFERENCES. 

Hov.  Edward  Everett,  Boston, 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Esq.  Bntton. 

Rev.  Jareo  Sparks,  President  Harv.  Unitxrsky. 

Rjnr.  James  WalkeK,  D.D.  Cambridge. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Felton,  Cambridge, 

Rbv.  Nicholas  Hoppin,  Cambridge, 

A    CARD. 

^^  I  would  resxHKJtfully  inform  the  friends  of 
the  Germania  Musical  Society,  and  the  Public 

fenerally,  that  I  shall  be  in  attendance  at  Mr. 
I.  U.  W^ADE^s  Music  Store,  every  day  from 
1]  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  to  receive  any  orders  wad  com- 
mnnications  regarding  the  Company. 

HENRY  BANDT, 
Agent  Germania  Musical  Society. 


Monday,  Nov.  1.  —  Rev.  J.  C.  Bodweirs  fourth. 
The  Church  of  England.  At  the  Masonic 
Temple. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2 Sir   Charles    Lyelfs  fifth. 

Geology.     At  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  3.  —  The  Academy's  second. 
Professor  Louis  Agassiz.  Genealogy  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.    At  Lowell  Institute  Hall. 

Thursday,  Nov.  4.  —  Rev.  J.  C.  Bodweirs  fifth 
and  concluding  lecture.  Dissent.  At  the 
Masonic  Temple. 

Friday,  Nov.  5.  — Sir  Charles  Lyell's  sixth.    Geo- 
logy.    At  the  Lowell  Institute, 
jy  Beginning,    each    evening,    at    half-past 

seven  o'clock. 

A    BOSTON     LITERARY    JOURNAL, 
EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE, 

PubUshtd  Weekly  on  Saturdays. 

Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  "  To-Day  "  (by  the  new  law, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  30th  of  September), 
when  paid  in  advance,  is  thirteen  cents  a  year  to 
places  in  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-six  cents  a 
year  to  places  without  the  State.  To  post^ffioes 
in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,  there  is 
no  charge  for  postage. 

Advertisements,  books,  oommunicationi,  ^c.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the 
Publishers,  Redding  A  Co.  8,  State-etrect,  Boston. 
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ATHENyCUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

OP 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

IS  irow  oPBir  iir  tbi 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON     STREET. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  F^ne  ArtSf 

CHARLES  FOLSOM, 

ZM/fttritPia 
AdmiMlon,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

THE 

dasselborf  Pollers  ^^  {laintings 

RAS   BS-OPSVBD   WITH 

LESSING'S  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

THE    MARTYRDOM    OF   HUSS, 

HOW  ON  XXHIBrnOR 
AT  TBI 

ATHBHJSUM      BUILDIHO, 

BEACON     STREET. 
Admittance,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

BOSTOIV   museujh, 

TREMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


O  F 


Tenth  and  positiTely  last  Week 

T  M  K       ENQAOKMKNT 
OF  THE  EJCDTEirr  ACTHESB, 


MISS    JULIA    BENNETT, 

I        Who  will  appear  on  Monday  eveninj^,  Not.  8, 


I 


and  erery  trening  through  tht  iiteek. 


*«*  Masenm  open  day  and  evening.  Hall  of 
Statuary  open  till  7  p.m.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
at  6  o'clock.  Performances  eommeoce  at  7 
o'clock.  Admission,  25  eta.  Seats  resenred  for 
60  cts.    Children  under  12  years  of  age,  12|  ots. 


MADAME  HENRIETTA  SONTAG 


WILL  OITE  HEB 

;0^ircit  tiRranH  (iiConcett 

IN  BOSTON, 
ON   TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOV.  9, 

AT  THE 

MEIiODEOIf, 

On  which  occasion  she  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
Eminent  Artists  as  in  her  Grand  Concerts  in  New 
York  and  PhiUdelphia. 

The  Prices  of  Admission  hare  been  fixed  at  $3, 
$2,  and  $1,  aooording  to  location. 

The  regular  sale  of  the  Tickets  will  conmienoe 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  6,  at  9  o'clock,  a.m.  at  the 
Music  Store  of  E.  H.  Wade,  179,  Washington- 
street.  On  Saturday  and  Monday,  Not.  6th  and 
8th,  the  Three  and  Two  Dollar  Seats;  on  Tuesday, 
the  9th,  the  One  Dollar  Seats  and  remaining 
Three  and  Two  Dollar  Seats.  Doors  open  at  7 
o'clock  ;  Concert  commences  at  8. 


FAIR  AT  AHOBY  HALL. 


Mrs.  C.  a.  Snicpsoir,  Manager  of  the  Ladies' 
New  England  Association  for  ImproTement  in 
Ornamental  Needlework,  would  respectfully  giTO 
notice  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston  and 
Ticinity,  that  her  First  Annual  Fair  will  take 

£lace  early  in  NoTcmber,  at  Room  No.  6,  Amort 
[all,  Boston,  comer  of  West  and  Washington 
streets;  on  which  occasion  she  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  Female  Handi- 
work, such  as  Plain  and  Ornamental  Needlework, 
Painting,  Drawing,  Sculpture,  Penmanship,  Ac, 
Ac,  for  the  best  specimens  of  which  a  number  of 
Premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Fair. 
A  large  and  spacious  Room  is  now  being  fitted  up 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Ladies ;  and  as  a 
numbeHof  our  first  merchants  haTC  signified  their 
intention  to  oontribute  to  this  great  undertaking, 
of  furnishing  an  improTcd  and  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  ladies  interested,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  themselTcs  will  not  be  slow  in 
furnishing  specimens  of  their  handiwork.  Each 
contributor  will  be  entitled  to  a  Ticket  (not  trans- 
ferable, of  course) ;  and,  as  considerable  expense  is 
attendant  upon  getting  up  this  Fair,  it  is  expected 
that  none  but  Uie  best  specimens  will  be  offered 
for  competition. 
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PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  &   CO. 

UO,    WA8HIHGT0H     STREET, 

BOSTON, 

THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND  OF 

iiaienuiirs  of 
MAEOABET  FULLEE  OSSOLL 

BT  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  t  W.  H.  CHAINING. 
2  Tola.  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2. 


HATE  I!T  PBEPARATI09, 

THE    TELL-TALE; 

OE. 

Home   Secrets   told   by  Old  Travellers 

Br  THS  AcTBOB  or  ''Scxittsidk,'*  "Pbkp  at 

NCMBBB  FlTB,**  itC. 

1  vol.  16mo. 


THE   illERICAll    niSCELLAlIT 

OF 
e  N'T  B  R'T  Al  N  I  N  Q       K  N  O  W  I- E  O  Q  E  . 

BY  FRANCIS  C.  WOODWORTH. 

Vol.  I. 

The  plan  of  thia  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
**  Chambers*8  Miscellany,"  which  has  had  such  an 
immense  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  It 
will  be  tastefully  illustrated,  and  each  Tolome  will 
be  complete  in  itself,  forming  about  300  pages  duo- 
decimo. One  Tolume  at  a  time  will  be  issued,  at 
irregular  interrals,  until  the  completion  of  the 
whole  ten  volumes. 


*^*  The  aboTC  works  are  in  progress,  and  will 
be  published  during  the  month  of  November. 


Hecentls  ^ubUsiieTy. 


LECTURES 

ON   THE   WORKS  AND    GENIUS    OF 


BY  WILLIAM  WARE. 
Avthor  of  •*  Ztnobia,**  •* AnreUaii,"  <*  JaUan,'*  Ac. 

12mo,  doth.    Price  75  ets. 


SEETCHES  OF  EVROPEAH  CAPITALS. 

BY     WILLIAM     WARE. 
12mo,  doth.  Price  $1. 


THE  TWELFTH  THOUSAND  OP 
A    PEEP    AT    "NUMBER    FIVE," 

OB, 

A  Chapter  in  the  Lifs  of  a  City  Patter. 

BT    THB   ADTHOa    OF    «<  SURNTBIOl." 

18mo,  doth.  Price  50  c(s. 


THE  SEVENTH  THOUSAND  OF 
THE   RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

BT  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,   D.D.,  LL.D. 
12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.25. 


THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERUNQ. 

BY    THOMAS    CARLYLE. 

12mo,cloth.  Price  $1. 


HZVTS    ON'   aSJLLTSy 

With  Familiar  Instructions  for  the  Treatment  and 
Preservation  of  the 

SKIN,   HAIR,  TEETH,   EYES,  &e.  &e. 

BY  WILUAM  E.    COALE,  M.D. 
18mo,  cloth.   Price  50  ets. 

'*  A  work  that  ought  to  have  a  place  on  every 
centre-table  in  the  land." 


ROBINSON    CRUSOE, 

HIS  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES.  Complete, 
with  a  Biographical  Account  of  Defoe.  Illus- 
trated with  16  characteristic  engravings.  New 
ediUon.    12mo. 


The  Arabian  Nights'  EntertainmentB. 

An  entire  new  edition,  fuUy  illustrated  with  new 
and  original  characteristic  designs,  by  D.  C. 
Johnston,  and  printed  on  copperplate,  large 
type,  1  vol.  12mo. 


niFROVED    HOUSEWZFEi 

AND  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  for  Marketing  and 
Curing,  with  engravings.  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wn- 
BTER.  The  sixteenth  thousand,  with  a  Supple- 
ment and  Perpetual  Calendar.  1  vol.  12nio, 
muslin. 
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a.  NctD  (EMtion 

M  ATITIN'S"  TtEPORTS. 


Thk  undersigned  has  now  in  prcf8  a  new  edition 
of  Martin's  Reports,  including  tho  New  Series, 
with  notes  of  reference  to  subsequent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  up  to  the  Seventh  Volume  of 
the  Annual  Reports  ;  references  to  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Clonstitution,  Statutes,  and  Civil  Code 
and  Code  of  Practice,  since  those  decisions  were 
rendered.  Compiled  by  Thomas  Gibbes  Morgan, 
Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

This  work  has  been  got  up  with  great  labor  and 
research,  and  it  is  hoped  will  bo  found  to  merit 
the  patronage  of  the  profession.  No  alterations 
of  the  original  haire  been  mode,  except  to  correct 
typographical  errors  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  by 
adding  marginal  notes  of  points  decided  but  not 
noticed  by  the  reporter. 

The  high  character  of  the  Court  during  the  time 
embraced  in  these  yolumes  ;  the  great  number  of 
cases  involving  the  most  important  principles  of 
the  civil  law,  as  it  obtained  prior  to  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  and  subsequently  which  are  passed 
upon  ;  the  learned  and  able  briefs  of  the  eminent 
counsel  then  at  the  bar,  —  renders  this  work  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  all  those  States  and 
Territories  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain ; 
while  at  tho  same  time  the  notes  afford  a  ready 
reference  to  tho  subsequent  adjudications  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State. 

Tho  original  twenty  volumes,  comprising  all  the 
cases  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  from 
1809  to  1830,  will  be  published  in  ten  yolumes  ; 
price  to  subscribers  $5  per  volume,  and  to  non- 
subscribers  $6  per  volume  ;  cash  in  all  cases. 
Neither  expense  nor  labor  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  work  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  profession.  It  will  be  published  complete 
and  ready  for  delivery  in  ^is  city  by  the  first  of 
November  next.  Subscriptions  will  be  received 
until  December  1,  1852. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Louisiana  Reports, 
noted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  also  to  publish 
new  editions  of  the  Ciyil  Code  and  Code  of 
Practice.  In  the  latter  works  it  is  proposed  to 
publish  the  original  text  entire  ;  follow  each  arti- 
cle with  the  statutory  amendments  entire,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  each,  by 
reference  to  the  volume  and  page. 

Such  works  will  require  great  labor  and  care  ; 
and,  as  they  will  be  executed  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  annotator  of  Martin's  Re- 
ports, I  think  they  can  be  safely  commended  to 
the  special  attention  of  the  profession.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  these  works, 
and  they  will  be  published  as  speedily  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

J.  B.  STEEL,  Publisher, 

60,  CAMP  STREET, 

XeiD  •rleani. 


LECTURES 


or   TBB 


Jltakrag  0f  ^rts  m)i  StitnxM. 

In  conformity  to  a  vote  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  passed  in  June  last,  a  course 
of  Lectures  will  begin  at  the  Hall  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  October,  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  will  be  continued  once 
a  week,  as  follows  :  — 

Oct.  27. 
By  Jacob  Bioelow,  M.D.  Prendeni, — Introduc- 
tory Lecture. 

Nov.  3. 

By  Professor  L.  Agassi  z.  —  **  Genealogy  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom." 

Nov.  10. 
By  Hon.  Edward  Everett. — "Grotius.** 

Nov.  17. 

By  George  Ticknor,  Esq.  —  <*  The  Tartuffe  of 

Molidre." 

Nov.  24. 

By  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  jun.  —  «  The  Theory  of 

Probabilities." 

Dec.  1. 

By  Lieut.  Charles  Henrt  Dayis.  —  *'  Astrono- 
mical Prediction." 

Deo.  8. 

By  President  Edward  HrrcHCOCK.  —  «*Tb6  Bird 
Tracks  of  the  Connecticut  River." 

Dec.  15. 
By  Professor  C.  C.  Felton.  — '<  The  Relation  of 
Aristophanes  to  his  Times." 

Dec.  22. 
By  Daniel  Treadwell,  Esq.  —  **  The  Progress  of 
the  Useful  Arts,  and  their  Relation  to  Scien- 
tifio  Discovery." 

Dec.  29. 
By  Professor  Albert  Hopkins.  —  **  Time." 

Jan.  5. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D.  —  «  The  Re- 
lations of  Poetry  and  Science." 

Jan.  12. 

By   George   B.  Emerson,   Esq.  —  '<  A   Higher 

Course  of  Instruction  in  Science,  in  Reference 

to    Preparation    for   exercising    the    Useful 

Arts." 

Jan.  19. 

By  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  —  <•  A  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Education." 

*^*  Tickets  for  the  Course,  at  $2  each,  may  be 
found  at  the  Bookstores  of  Ticknor  A  Co.  James 
Munroe  A  Co.  and  Crosby,  Nichols,  A  Co.,  Wash- 
ington-street; and  at  the  Institute. 

B.  A.  GOULD,  Jun. 

lUeordmg  Secretary, 
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McKIM    &    CUTTER, 

BOOK    AND    MU8IC    8TORE, 

62,    MAIN     STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 

All  the  Magazines  and  New  Publications  reoeiyed 
as  soon  as  published. 

The  volumes  and  numbers  of  *'  To-Day,  a  Bos- 
ton Literary  Journal,*'  for  sale,  and  subscriptions 
taken. 

D'WZOBT'.S 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 

^  Ipaprr  of  ^rt  ann  liutatute, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

AT   21,  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature;  including,  from  time  to  time, — 
1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed, accounts  of  their  Composers,  ^Ibc.  2.  No- 
tices of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  summary  of  the  significant  Mtisical  News 
from  all  parts;  gathered  from  English,  Qerman, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Es- 
says on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Musical 
Education;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  re- 
ligious bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  Ac.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German 
and  French  writers  upon  Mnsic  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Poetry,  iEsthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  Ac. 
8.  Original  and  selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  Ac. 

Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be 
famished.    Address  (post  paid), 

J.  S.  DWIGHT, 

21,  SCHOOL-STRBBT,  BoSTOK. 


BOSTON  EVENING  OAZETTE. 


TWO      EDITIONS. 

FiKST  Editioit  (for  the  Country)   ....  Saturday  Morning. 
Sbcojid  £011109  (for  the  City) Sunday  Morning. 


SI  local  WeM^  Netospaper, 

BDITSD   AfCD   PUBLISHED   BY  W.  W.  CLAPP,  JB. 

IK  TIIK 
QRANITS     BUII-OINQ. 

Comer  of  DevoiuMre  and  Water  Streets, 


NATHANIEL  DEARBORN, 

ENGRAVER   AND    PRINTER, 

AT 

104,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
(Firtt  Chamber  FloorJ 

SoLicrrs  the  call  of  his  friends  and  citizens  for 
Marriage,  Ball,  Visiting,  or  Business  Cards  ;  — for 
Billheads,  Seals,  Doorplates,  Stencils,  Ac, 

Type  and  Copperplate  Printing  executed  in  the 
neatest  style ;  Cards,  Pamphlets,  Placards,  Ae.  Ac, 

Mr.  D.  has  for  sale  his  oWn  productions,  yiz.: 
Boston  Notions,  a  volume  of  500  historic  pages, 
commencing  in  1G30,  and  extending  to  1848,  with 
50  plates;  price  $1.50.  American  Text  Book  for 
Letters,  third  edition,  $1.50.  Keminisoences  of 
and  Guide  about  Boston,  plates  and  maps,  50  and 
60  cents.  A  Volume  of  Humor,  Wit,  and  Wis- 
dom, embellished,  50  cents.  Mount  Auburn 
Guide,  70  engravings,  20  cents. 

M.   J.   WHIPPLE, 

Importer  of,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLOES,  CANVAS,  BETJ8HE8, 

AVD 

AR-riS-rS*       l\/1  A'T  E  R  I  A  t-8 

0/  every  Deteription  ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY} 
35,  Cornbill,  Boston. 


ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 

BOB'TON. 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Gasette  ia  circulated 
at  an  early  hour  Sunday  morning  —  in  the  city 
proper,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  East 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Cambridgeport — by  regu- 
lar carriers.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  with  the  latest  news  by  special 
telegraphic  despatches.  Advertisements  inserted 
oonspicaously. 


The  Subscriber  respectfully  infoims  Pnblisben, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Morocco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  flavor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

OR   GENTLEMEN    HAVING    LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Morocco, 
English  and  American  (^If,  Russia,  Vellum,  Ac 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

niostrated  Works,  Books  ofEisgim'riBi^y 

Scrap«Books,  Albums^  Portfolios^ 

Mi&slc,  Slc* 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Pictorial  Designs  for  Bibles,  Praysr  Books, 
Moore,  Byron,  SluUcespsars,  4tc. 

Revievu  and  Magazine  bound  to  any  pattern. 


A   CHINESE  STATE   DINNER. 
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A  CHINE8E  STATE  DIHKEB. 

We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  containing  a  spirited 
description  of  an  entertainment  given  in 
China  to  an  official  agent  of  our  government, 
in  a  high  capacity,  by  the  Governor  Keying, 
a  few  years  since  :  — 

**  The  Governor  led  the  way  down  stairs 
into  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
a  table  was  arranged  for  dinner.  The  room, 
which  was  the  principal  one  in  the  house, 
was  a  sort  of  hall,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  row  of  pillars  running  across  it,  and 
of  great  height.  The  division,  in  which  we 
dined,  was  rather  narrow,  and  about  large 
enough  to  hold  the  table,  with  a  reasonable 
latitude  for  attendance  around  it.  The  other 
division  was  much  larger,  contained  a  good 
deal  of  furniture,  and  had  several  ele^int 
lanterns  suspended  from  the  coiling.  The 
table  was  a  par.illelograra,  with  rounded 
ends,  and  large  enough  to  hold  about 
twenty  persons,  which  was,  I  think,  the 
numljer  of  the  party.  On  one  side  were 
two  rather  long  arm-chairs,  with  seats  of 
red  cloth,  each  large  enough  to  hold  two 
persons.  The  Governor  placed  me  on  one 
of  these,  and  then  seated  himself  on  the 
other,  at  my  right  hand ;  thus  giving  me 
the  left,  which  is  here  the  seat  of  honor. 
We  sat  side  by  side,  each  of  us  having  a 
vacant  seat  between  him  and  the  next 
guest.  The  rest  of  the  company  sat  on 
common  chairs.  The  party  consisted,  on 
our  side,  of  the  ten  persons  mentioned 
above.  Among  the  Chinese  were  Pun- 
ting-Kwa,  the  owner  of  the  house ;  Jung- 
Lean  ;  Chou-Chang-Ling,  a  member  of  the 
Hamlin  College,  or  Privy  Council,  at  Peking, 
and  one  of  the  Governor's  principal  as- 
sistants here  ;  She,  the  mandarin  who  met 
us  on  the  way ;  and  three  or  four  others, 
whose  names  I  did  not  learn.  The  space 
round  the  table  was  crowded  with  attend- 
ants. Two  Chinese  linguists  stood  behind 
the  Governor  and  myself  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  between  us ;  but,  as  they 
understood  only  the  Canton  English,  they 
made  but  bungling  work  of  it,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  rely  mainly  upon  Dr.  Parker. 

**  The  table  had  no  ornaments  in  the  way 
of  flowers  or  plateau.  It  was  laid  with 
porcelain  plates,  and  a  knife,  fork,  and  pair 
of  ivory  cnop-stickfl  at  each.    Upon  trying 


these,  I  found  that  I  could  use  them  vrith 
more  convenience  than  I  should  have  sup- 
posed in  convoying  to  my  mouth  the  con- 
tents of  the  Chinese  dishes,  which  are  all 
either  soups,  stews,  or  meats  minced  into 
small  pieces.    The  middle  of  the  table  was 
occupied  by  a  course  of  fruits,  contained  in 
twenty  or  thirty  small  dishes.    It  is  usual 
to  begin  with  these ;  and  the  first  thing  the 
Governor  did,  after  we  were  seated,  was  to 
place  upon  my  plate  a  pear  and  a  caram- 
Dolo.    This  is  a  large  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a 
pear,  much  liked  by  the  Chinese,  and  which 
tias  something  of  the  freshness  and  flavor 
of  a  juicy  apple.     Afler  the  fruit  was  re- 
movea,  a  series  of  dishes  came  on,  to  the 
number,  I  should  think,  of  at  least  fifly, 
all  served  in  porcelain  bowls,  holding  about 
a  pint  each,  one  of  which  was  placed  before 
each  person.    It  was,  of  course,  impossible 
even  to  taste  a  tenth  part  of  these ;  and, 
unfortunately,  I  had  but  too  good  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
state  of  my  health.    Soon  after  we  t(X)k 
our  seats,   I  explained  to  the   Governor, 
through    Dr.   Parker,    that   I  was  under 
medical  treatment,  and  was  not  permitted 
to  eat  much,  or  drink  any  thing  but  water. 
The  Governor  received  the  suggestion  very 
kindly,  and  gave  me  no  trouble.     He  had 
had  occasion   to  make   the    same    excuse 
himself,  when  he  met  Commodore  Biddle. 
He  was   then  quite  ill  with   a  pulmonary 
^complaint,  brought  on,  as  Dr.  Parker,  who 
treated  him,  thinks,  by  anxiety  about  the 
evacuation    of  Chusan,   the   retention    of 
which  by  the  British  would  probably  have 
cost  him  his  head. 

**  The  dish  most  valued  is  the  bird's  nest, 
of  which  we  had  a  large  supply  in  two  or 
three  difierent  forms.  The  best  sort  is  the 
inner  coat  of  the  nest,  carefully  cleaned  of 
all  extraneous  matter.  As  it  comes  to  the 
table,  it  appears  like  a  semi-transparent, 
whitish  jelly,  or  the  white  part  of  an 
oyster,  tt  has  little  or  no  taste  of  its  own ; 
but,  eaten  with  soy,  which  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  each  plate,  to  be  usea  as  occasion 
reauires,  has  a  very  good  relish.  Second 
only  to  the  bird's-ncst  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Chinese  eourmand,  and  separated  from 
it  by  no  very  long  interval,  are  the  sinews 
of  the  deer.  Dogs  are  said  to  occupy  the 
third  place ;  but  of  these  we  had  no  speci- 
men at  the  Governor's  table.  It  seems, 
however,  from  the  high  value  set  upon 
them,  that  they  are  not,  as  they  have  been 
sometimes  represented,  the  resource  of 
extreme  poverty,  but  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich.  Snark*8  fins  are  in  great  re- 
quest, and  were  served  in  two  or  three 
forms.  Biche-de-Mer,  a  large  sea-snail  or 
slug,  is  one  of  the  prime  delicacies,  and  is, 
in  fact,  very  good ;  being,  as  served,  much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  an  oyster.    It  is 
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rather  remarkable  that  the  Chinese,  prizing 
81)  highly  as  they  do  sevenil   dishes  very 
much   like   oysters,  should   not  value  the 
oyster  itself.     I  do  not  recollect  that  wc 
had  oysters  in  any  shape  on  this  occasion  ; 
and   I  am   told   that   they  are  not   much 
used,  although  they  are  found  in  abundance. 
Shrimps,  which  are  uncommonly  large  and 
fine  here,   were   served   in   several   forms. 
One    set  of   bowls  were    filled  with   the 
tongues    of   singing    birds  ;    others,   with 
meats  and  game  of  different  sorts,  generally 
minced  into  small  morsels,   flavored  with 
various  condiments,  and  sometimes  wrapped 
up  in  paste. 

**  Of  the  dishes  that  I  tasted,  nearly  all 
had  a  good  relish,  and  some  were  excellent. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  have  dined 
very  well  upon  almost  any  one  of  them. 
The  Chinese  cookery,  in  its  general  charac- 
teristics, strongly  resembles  the  French ; 
and,  after  a  litfle  usage,  would,  I  fancy,  be 
thought  fully  equal  to  it. 

**  The  Chinese  have  no  wine,  properly  so 
called.  The  sam-shoo,  which  Europeans 
call  wine,  is  a  distillation  from  rice.  It  is 
served  warm  in  cups,  and  has  something  of 
the  taste  of  the  lighter  white  wines  of 
Spain.  Beside  this,  we  had  champagne 
and  sherry  in  profusion.  The  Governor 
drank  :i  great  quantity,  occasionally  mixing 
the  two  wines,  but  without  any  enect  upon 
his  head.  The  company  challenged  each 
other  to  take  wine  in  the  English  fashion, 
which  is  also,  I  believe,  a  Chinese  one. 
After  emptying  their  glasses,  the  Chinese 
held  them  up  bottom  upwards,  to  show 
that  they  were  drained  to  the  last  drop, 
expecting  the  other  party  to  do  the  same. 

"  The  plates  were  occasionally  changed ; 
but  it  dia  not  appear  to  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  go  through  with  this  ceremony  at 
every  change  in  the  contents.  The  gover- 
nor, when  any  thing  particularly  nice  was 
handed,  wonld  take  a  quantity  in  his  chop- 
sticks, and  put  it  upon  my  plate,  which, 
before  it  was  changed,  generally  began  to 
assume  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  Some- 
times, instead  of  transferring  the  delicate 
morsel  with  his  chop-sticks  to  my  plate,  he 
would  take  it  in  his  fingers,  and  put  it  into 
my  mouth.  This  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
possible  mark  of  respect  and  attention. 
The  patient  is,  of  course,  required  to  acqui- 
esce m  it  with  every  appearance  of  delight 
and  gratitude.  The  Chinese  themselves 
sometimes  employ  a  rather  awkward  me- 
thod of  getting  rid  of  the  necessity  of  eat- 
ing the  immense  quantities  that  are  served 
on  these  occasions.  I  was  told  of  the 
French  consul,  that  the  Governor  himself, 
at  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  French 
minister,  emptied  his  bowls  under  the  table, 
aa  fast  aa  they  were  handed  to  him,  so  that 


one  of  the  attendants  was  steadily  at  work 
in  sweeping  the  floor. 

"  After  we  had  \teen  a^)Out  half  an  hour 
at  table,  I  requested  Dr.  Parker  to  inform  the 
Governor  that  I  would  propose  as  a  senti- 
ment, to  be  drunk  standing,  the  health  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.      This  suggestion   was 
received  with  unanimous  applause.     We  all 
filled    our    glasses   with    champagne,   and 
drained  them,  with  the  exception  of  mine, 
to  the  bottom.     The  Governor,  then,  before 
we  resumed  our  seats,  propo.sed  the  health 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  received  in  the  same  way.     He  then, 
still    before    sitting    down,   proposed    my 
health  ;  and,  when  this  was  disposed  of,  1, 
in  turn,  gave  hU.     After  this,  there  was  a 
general  hurra,  and  we  all  took  our  seats. 
We  had  now  Ijecome  not  precisely  exhila- 
rated, but  rather  g(X)d-humored,  and  the 
wine    circulated    pretty  freely.      Various 
healths    and    sentiments  were  given   and 
drunk,   some   standing,  and  some  sitting. 
Among  others,   Dr.   Parker  offered   '  The 
prosperity  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire,'  to 
be  drunk  standing.     Upon  this  we  all  rose, 
and  the  Governor,  before  drinking,  added, 
*  and  that  of  all  the  friendly  foreign  pow- 
ers,' at  the  same  time  extending  his  right 
hand  upwards,  and  calling  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness the  sincerity  of  his  expressions.     After 
drinking  this,  we  all  joined  in  another  gene- 
ral hurra,  and  once  more  took  our  seats. 
I  was  told  by  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
had  been  present  on  former  occasions  of  the 
same  kincl,  that  there  was  more  of  the  flow 
of  soul  as  well  as  champagne  this  time  than 
there  has  usually  been.     I  was  certainly  a 
^od  deal  surprised  at  the  total  absence  of 
formality,  and  the  unrestrained  gaiety  that 
prevailed  at  the  table,  though  no  one  pre- 
sent seemed  in  any  degree  to  have  loet  his 
self-possession. 

**  While  these  matters  were  in  progress, 
a  change  of  scene  took  place  upon  the  table 
itself.  After  we  had  tasted  in  succession  of 
the  contents  of  at  least  fifty  difilerent  bowls, 
the  table  was  partly  cleared,  and  another 
series  of  dishes  of  a  more  substantial  cha- 
racter made  their  appearance.  Among 
these  were  a  small  pig  roasted  whole,  a 
solid  joint  of  beef,  and  another  of  mutton ; 
a  turkey,  fowls,  and  game  roasted  whole, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind.  By-the-bye, 
a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  turkey  are  among  the 
most  expensive  dishes  that  can  be  served 
here  ;  the  former  costing  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  dollar  the  pound,  and  the  latter  from  five 
or  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars.  The 
first  quality  of  birds'  nests  costs  from  fifty 
to  sixty  dollars  the  pound. 

**  When  I  saw  these  solid  dishes,  I  thought 
at  first  that  the  Governor  had  deemed  it 
proper  to  entertain  us,  partly  at  least,  in 
our  own  way ;  and  that  the  seoond  division 
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of  tho  foast  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
cookery  of  Europe.  This  conjecture  was, 
it  seems,  not  quite  accurate.  He  exphiined 
the  matter  hy  saying,  that,  as  the  popuhi- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  empire  was  composed  of 
two  groat  divisions,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Tartjirs,  he  had  arranged  the  dinner  in  two 
principal  courses,  Tartar  and  Chinese.  We 
had  begun  with  China,  and  were  now  to  eat 
our  W5iy,  with  what  appetite  we  might, 
through  the  almost  boundless  extent  of 
Tartary ;  which,  if  we  had  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  take  very  copiously  from  every  dish, 
would  have  proved,  I  fear,  for  some  of  us, 
to  be  not  very  remote  from  Tartarus.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  enemy  was  before  us, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  face  him.  After 
the  pig  ha<l  been  taken  from  the  table  to  be 
carved,  and  brought  back  again,  the  Gover- 
nor commenced  the  dispensation  of  the  Tar- 
tar course  by  seizing  in  his  fingers  a  nicely 
crisped  morsel  of  the  crackling,  with  a  rich 
stratum  of  the  cellular  membrane  under  it, 
and  insinuating  it  with  all  possible  gentle- 
ness and  decorum  between  my  lips.  The 
incident  reminded  me  of  Elia's  theory  of  the 
oriojin  of  roast  pig,  the  scene  of  which,  you 
will  recollect,  is  laid  in  China ;  and  I  could 
easily  imagine  the  intense  delight  with 
which,  in  his  enthusi.istic  love  of  crackling, 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  Governor's  civi- 
lity. As  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  the 
article,  especially  with  sauce  a  la  Keying 's 
finger,  I  could  willingly  have  dispensed 
with  the  attention,  flattering  as  it  was,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  be. 

**  Finally,  —  for  the  longest  entertain- 
ment, as  well  as  the  longest  epistle  (by  this 
time  a  cheering  truth  to  you),  must  have  an 
end,  — we  reached  the  limits  of  Tartary,  and 
begjin  to  approach  the  termination  of  the 
dinner.  Another  lot  of  Chinese  dishes, 
twelve  in  number,  served  in  bowls,  were 
placed  at  once  upon  the  table ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  expected  that  we  should  eat 
much  of  them ;  for,  almost  immediately  after, 
bowls  of  plain  boiled  rice  were  handea  round 
to  each  person.  These  form  the  regular  and 
indispensable  close  of  a  Chinese  feast,  and 
their  appeanince  shows  that  the  dinner  is 
une  affaire  Jinie.  The  Governor  now  gave 
nie  one  or  two  cordial  taps  upon  the  back 
and  shoulders ;  Pun-ting-Kwa  put  his  hand 
to  his  throat  to  show  that  he  was  filled  to 
repletion ;  and  we  all  rose  together,  and 
adjourned  to  the  larger  division  of  the 
room.  Here  we  took  seats  agiun,  and  tea 
was  handed  in  covered  porcelain  cups,  with- 
out milk  or  sugar,  and  the  leaves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  as  before.  After  sipping 
a  little  of  this,  and  sitting  a  short  time,  wo 
all  rose,  and  prepared  for  departure.  The 
Governor  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  con- 
ducted me  through  the  entrance-door  and 
along  the  verandah  to  the    end    of  the 


brid<:e,  where  he  cordially  embraced  me, 
and  kissed  me  repeatedly  on  both  cheeks ;  a 
civility  which  I  returned  in  the  same  way." 

EOSTOK  MUSIC  HALL. 

Our  new  Music  Hall  is  nearly  finished,  and 
the  work  which  remains  to  be  d(me  pro- 
gresses rapidly  every  day.  A  fortnight 
from  this  evening,  —  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
20th,  —  it  will  be  opened  with  a  tine  cele- 
bration ;  and  the  public  will,  for  the  first 
time,  be  admitted  to  see  and  admire  it, 
while  their  pleasure  is  heightened  by  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  Alboni,  and  of  the 
other  performers  who  take  part  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  hall  to  its  appropriate  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  watched  with  interest  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  building  outside, 
from  day  to  daiy,  since  the  first  stone  of  the 
massive  foundations  was  laid,  hardly  more 
than  a  year  ago,  —  in  September,  —  till  the 
time  when  its  walls  began  to  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  above  the  houses  in  the 
neigh borho(xl.  We  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, during  the  past  week,  of  exaroming 
the  interior ;  and  propose,  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  these  ways,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Music  Hall. 

People  who  have  been  inside  the  building 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  until  a 
few  days  since,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 
of  its  true  appearance,  as  it  will  be,  and 
has  been  since  the  staging,  which  filled  the 
whole  hall  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  has 
been  removed.  The  open  area  of  the  hall, 
clear  and  lofty,  seems  really  vast.  In  fact, 
the  actual  dimensions  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. The  inside  measurements  of 
the  hall  are,  —  length,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  ;  width,  seventy-eight  feet  ; 
height,  sixty-five  feet.  It  will  be  observed 
at  once  that  the  height  is  the  most  re- 
markable feature.  It  is  believed  to  be  an 
important  one.  These  dimensions  through- 
out, indeed,  are  not  the  result  of  accident, 
but  have  been  determined  in  accordance 
with  a  rule  of  harmonious  proportion,  which 
requires  the  length  to  be  to  the  height  as 
two  to  one,  and  the  width  to  the  length  as 
three  to  five.  In  other  words,  the  length 
(130)  is  twice  the  height  (65),  and  the 
width  (78)  is  three-fifths  of  the  length 
(130).  Many  Inrger  halls  are  not  so  high. 
The  new  Metropolitan  Hall  in  New  York  is 
but  fifly  feet  high.  Whatever  may  be  the 
musical  or  acoustic  advantages  in  this  extra- 
ordinary height,  it  certainly  adds  much  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  hall 
on  the  eye. 

This  open  area  is  scarcely  invaded  by  the 
two  light  and  graceful  balcimies  which  pro- 
ject from  the  sides  of  the  hall  and  the  end 
opposite  the  stage.   Those  on  the  sides  allow 
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room  for  but  three  rows  of  seats,  and  the 
one  facing  the  stage  is  scarcely  deeper. 
They  are  consequently  as  unlike  as  possible 
the  "galleries  *'  of  other  halls,  in  which 
(as  in  the  old  Tremont  Temple)  the  stage 
almost  seemed  to  face  the  floors  of  a  house 
of  which  the  front  was  removed.  These 
balconies  seem  rather  as  ornaments  to  re- 
lieve the  effect  of  the  walls,  otherwise  un- 
broken by  horizontal  lines. 

One  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
hall  is  a  row  of  pilasters,  placed  at  intervals 
upon  each  side,  and  projecting  some  distance 
from  the  walls  until  they  reach  the  second 
Imlcony,  above  which  they  are  smaller.  It 
IS  supposed  that  these  render  the  hearing 
of  the  audience  more  eai^y  and  correct,  by 
preventing  the  reverberation  of  sounds  along 
the  walls.  Tastefully  ornamented  as  they 
are,  and  with  graceful  cornices  at  their  tops, 
these  also  tend  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the 
interior  of  the  hall. 

The  stage  is  at  the  southerly  end  of  the 
hall, —  that  towards  Winter-street.  Its  low- 
est part  is  raised  about  four  feet  from  the 
floor ;  and,  from  the  level  of  a  platform  here, 
it  rises  in  broad  steps  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  balcony.  Being  thus  elevated,  the 
performers  upon  it  will  be  in  full  view  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall,  although  the  rows  of 
seats  upon  the  main  floor  do  not  rise  one 
above  another.  It  is  arranged  with  several 
communications  with  the  rooms  of  the  ar- 
tists, so  that  access  to  it  may  be  conve- 
nient and  natural.  It  is  large  enough  to 
afford  space  for  an  orchestra  ofone  hundred, 
and  a  chorus  of  three  hundred,  which  might 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  two  or  three 
times  that  number  by  using  a  portion  of  the 
connecting  balcony.  In  a  recess  behind 
the  stage  is  placed  at  present  the  organ  be- 
longing to  the  **  Handel  and  Havdn  So- 
ciety," which  has  been  removed  from  the 
Melodeon  for  the  purpose.  It  is  intended, 
however,  ultimately  to  procure  a  larger 
and  superior  instrument ;  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  opening  concert,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, will  form  the  foundation  of  a  fund 
for  this  purchase. 

We  have  never  seen  any  hall  provided 
with  more  complete  means  for  entrance  and 
exit.  On  each  side  there  are  spacious  cor- 
ridors on  the  level  of  the  main  floor  and  of 
the  galleries,  from  which  doors  open  into 
the  nail  at  such  frequent  intervals  as  to 
effectually  prevent  crowding  or  pushing  at 
any  one  particular  place.  There  are  twelve 
doors  thus  opening  upon  the  main  floor,  and 
fourteen  opening  upon  each  balcony.  These 
doors  are  hung  even  with  the  wall  of  the  hall 
upon  the  inside,  thus  making  no  recesses  to 
disturb  the  acoustic  effects  of  the  general 
plan ;  and  the  sides  of  the  doorways  are 
made  to  slope  outwards  so  as  effectually  to 
preyent   daiiger    or  difficulty    in    passing 


through  them  even  in  the  case  of  a  crowd. 
The  doors  of  the  balconies  have  glass 
sashes  in  the  upper  parts,  thus  not  merely 
accommodating  **  lobby  members,'*  but  af- 
fording those  who  enter  the  building,  after 
the  performances  have  commenced,  an  op- 
portunity, before  they  go  into  the  hall  itself, 
of  seeing  where  there  are  vacant  seats,  and 
accordingly  of  selecting  that  door  for  their 
entrance  by  which  fewest  of  the  audience 
may  be  disturbed,  and  they  may  be  seated 
most  easily  and  conveniently.  We  have 
sometimes  Wen  tempted  to  reverse  the  com- 
mon maxim,  in  the  case  of  concerts,  and 
declare,  **  Better  never  than  late,"  when, 
sitting  near  the  one  door  of  the  room,  a  tardy 
party  has  entered,  and  has  broken  up  for  us 
the  overture,  or  perhaps  some  piece  farther 
advanced  in  the  programme,  by  their  de- 
bates in  a  small  congress  as  to  where  it 
would  be  best  to  sit ;  the  decision  of  the 
question  turning  sometimes  upon  which  knot 
of  gentlemen  looks  most  gcx)d-natured,  and 
least  likely  to  object  to  giving  up  their  seats ; 
all  followed  by  the  noisy  movements  of  the 
party  to  the  place  finally  selected.  This 
we  shall  be  spared  in  the  new  hull. 

The  most  striking  thing,  upon  fairly  get- 
ting inside  the  hall,  however,  after  its 
dimensions  begin  to  feel  natural,  is  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  color- 
ing of  the  walls  and  ceiling.  This  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  describe,  and,  in  a 
matter  where  tastes  differ  so  much,  it  may 
be  injudicious  for  us  to  praise  so  warmly ; 
but  we  feel  quite  sure  tnat  no  sound  cri- 
ticism can  be  urged  against  it  as  a  whole. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  mto  square  panels, 
the  sides  of  which  are  not  parallel  with  the 
walls  of  the  hall,  so  that  they  are  seen 
diamond-shaped.  The  ground  of  these 
panels  is  a  light  sky-blue.  Their  frames 
are  of  more  prominent  colors.  Upon  the 
side-walls,  the  spaces  between  the  pilasters 
are  divided  into  panels  by  a  slight  mould- 
ing, with  a  narrow  gilt  frame;  and  the 
ground  color  is  the  faintest  blush  of  purple. 
The  balconies  are  protected  in  front  by  an 
open-work  iron  railing,  painted  white,  sup- 
porting a  cushion  of  plush.  The  supports 
of  the  railing,  at  intervals,  are  decorated 
with  neat  ornaments  made  of  papier  mach^, 
illuminated  with  one  or  two  colors  and 
with  gold.  None  of  the  c<^or8  used  are  posi- 
tive, all  of  them  being  neutral  tints.  rVom 
the  tops  of  the  pilasters,  arches  are  stretched 
to  the  top  of  the  hall,  so  that  the  ceiling 
and  sides  are  not  joined  by  a  sharp  right 
angle,  but  by  a  curve.  The  cornice  at  their 
summits  is  made  continuous  all  along  the 
sides  of  the  hall,  near  the  top. 

This  brings  us  to  the  notice  of  a  feature 
of  the  hall,  which  is  as  good  as  it  is  novel. 
This  is  the  mode  of  lighting  it.  From  the 
continuous  cornice  which  we  have  just  now 


alluded  to,  running  round  the  sides  of  the 
hall,  near  the  top,  there  projects  d  row  of 
gas  lights,  which  constitute  the  sole  illumi- 
nating apparatus  for  the  room.  This  is  a 
mode  which  is  employed  in  some  of  the 
public  halls  abroad,  but  has  as  yet  been 
adopted  nowhere  el»e  in  this  country,  we 
believe,  except  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 
When  we  first  heard  it  described,  we  were 
quite  doubtful  of  its  practicability ;  but  we 
were  present  a  few  evenings  since,  when  a 
portion  of  the  burners  were  lighted  for  the, 
first  time,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to 
prove  its  entire  success.  While  the  room 
IS  perfectly  bright,  the  lights  are  in  the 
way  of  nobody.  No  careful  people  need 
wear  shades  over  their  eyes,  or  stay  away 
from  a  concert,  from  the  fear  of  the  aazzling 
brilliancy  of  the  lights.  The  light  of  a 
portion  of  the  burners  proving  so  satisfac- 
tory, we  now  feel  no  doubt,  that,  when  they 
are  all  brought  into  use,  the  hall  will  bie 
completely  and  splendidly  illuminated. 

An  additional  advantage  in  this  mode  of 
placing  the  lights  in  this  position  near  the 
ceiling  is,  that  heat  from  them  stimulates 
the  action  of  the  ventilators,  which  are  im- 
mediately above  them  in  the  arches  between 
the  pilasters.  There  are  nineteen  of  these 
ventilators,  which  communicate  with  an  air- 
tight chamber  above,  from  which  there  are 
passages  to  a  large  central  shafl  which 
opens  into  the  external  air.  There  can 
thus  be  but  little  fear  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  hall  will  not  become  sufficiently 
changed.  Fresh  hot  air  will  be  supplied 
from  oelow  by  the  furnaces,  which  are  five 
in  number,  opening  into  numerous  registers 
along  the  sides  of  the  floor,  and  in  the  en- 
tries and  corridors ;  and,  when  necessary  in 
summer,  cold  air  may  be  supplied  from  an 
openinz,  which  can  be  closea  at  pleasure, 
under  the  platform  of  the  stage. 

Some  or  our  readers  may  oe  anxious  to 
know  how  it  is  possible  to  light  this  row  of 
gas-burners,  scarcely  protruding  from  the 
edge  of  the  wall  fifly  feet  or  more  from  the 
floor.  This  apparently  difficult  matter  is 
easily  accomplisned  by  means  of  the  '*  light- 
ing gallery,^'  a  little  passage  just  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through,  behind 
the  cornice,  and  concealed  from  view  below 
by  it.  Access  to  it  is  gained  by  a  narrow 
stairway  behind  the  organ.  The  aspect  of 
the  half  from  this  hidden  and  lofty  point  of 
view  is  striking,  and,  when  the  haJl  is  filled 
with  an  audience,  would  be  curious. 

Some  of  the  seats  have  already  been 
placed  in  the  hall,  and  they  are  certainly  so 
great  an  improvement  on  those  usual  in 
public  halls  as  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  this  respect.  They  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  afford  each  person  a  space  of  at 
least  eighteen  inches  by  thirty ;  ana,  as  they 
are  separated  by  arms  into  divisions  for  two 


persons  each,  it  will  be  impossible  to  crowd 
them.  The  number  of  each  seat  will  be 
indicated  upon  a  porcelain  plate.  There 
are  enough  of  these  seats  to  accommodate 
an  audience  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
persons ;  but,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  ex- 
citement, four  thousand  people  would  find 
room  in  the  hall  and  adjoining  passages, 
where  they  could  see  and  hear  what  was 
going  on.  By  the  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  entrance  and  corridors,  the  whole  of 
the  audience  can  leave  the  building  in  safety 
at  almost  a  moment*s  warning. 

The  building  is  large  enough  to  eontain  in 
addition  to  the  music-hall,  passages  and  cor- 
ridors, several  rooms  adjoining  tne  stage  for 
the  use  and  convenience  oF  the  artists, 
performers,  and  audience.  There  is  also 
a  convenient  cloaking-room  for  ladies,  and 
apartments  for  various  purposes.  The  Co- 
cnituate  water  is  carried  into  all  parts  of 
the  building  where  its  use  will  be  ser- 
viceable. 

In  addition  to  the  chief  music-hall,  the 
building  contains  a  lecture-room,  in  the 
form  ofamphi  theatre,  capable  of  seating  an 
audience  of  nine  hundred.  This  is  placed 
directly  under  the  large  hall ;  but,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  interference  resulting  from 
the  use  of  both  at  the  same  time,  deafening 
boards  and  plastering  have  been  introduced 
between  the  beams  of  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
above  the  ceiling  of  the  lecture-room. 
The  same  C4ire  has  been  taken  to  provide 
sufficient  and  convenient  entrances  for  this 
room  as  for  the  principal  hall.  Its  venti- 
lation is  effected  by  means  of  air-tight  pas- 
sages leading  to  shafts  built  in  the  corners 
of  the  building*  in  which  a  draught  is  crea- 
ted by  burning  small  fires  at  tne  bottom. 
This  part  of  the  building  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  original  plan  of  the  hall,  and 
its  construction  has  added  somewhat  to  the 
estimated  expense.  It  is  lighted  at  all 
times  by  gas. 

The  entrance  to  the  building,  as  b  well 
known,  is  two-fold,  viz.  from  Bumstead 
Place  or  Bromfield-street,  and  from  Central 
Place  leading  out  of  Winter-street.  Both 
entrances  open  directly  into  spacious  pas- 
sages, and  communicate  with  tne  corridors 
and  staircases.  All  the  doors  throughout 
are  either  hung  so  as  to  swing  both  ways, 
or  else  to  open  outwards.  We  cannot  see 
how  any  accident  can  happen,  in  the  use  of 
the  building  by  the  public,  which  care  and 
precaution  can  avoid. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  using  sim- 
ply fiuniliar  language,  and  without  employ- 
ing arohitecturtu  or  other  technical  terms. 
The  project  of  building  it  originated,  we 
believe,  with  the  **  Harvard  Musical  Associ- 
ation," at  their  annual  meeting  in  January, 
1851,  less  than  two  years  ago.    A  oom- 
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mittce  was  at  that  time  appointed,  who 
selected  the  site,  then  used  for  a  dwelling- 
house  and  garden,  and  possessing  obvious 
advantages  lor  the  proposed  purpose,  from 
its  retired  yet  central  position.  The  com- 
mittee also  eniploved  Mr.  Snell  to  be  the 
architect ;  called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  scheme  in  a  circular,  and  obttiined 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  A  charter  was  procured 
from  the  legislature,  by  which  Jonas 
Chickering,  Henry  W.  Pickering,  and  Ed- 
ward Frothingham,  their  associates  and 
successors,  were  incorporated  **  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erectingand  holding  a  musical  hall 
in  the  city  of  Boston,"  with  authority  to 
hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
In  June,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
called  at  the  Tremont  House,  at  which  the 
company  was  orgiinized.  The  work  was 
not  long  after  begun,  and  has  since  pro- 
ceeded with  remarkable  rapidity.  The 
masons,  instead  of  exceeding  tfie  contracted 
length  of  time,  as  often  happens  in  such 
works*  finished  their  part  about  three  weeks 
within  their  appointed  time,  and  thus  be- 
came entitled  to  a  bonus  of  twenty  dolhirs 
promised  for  each  day  thus  saved.  The 
other  portions  of  the  work  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  equal  assiduity. 

Tiie  names  of  the  connnittee,  subscribed 
to  the  circular  alluded  to  above,  are 
George  S.  Hillard,  J.  Chickering,  J.  B.  Up- 
ham,  and  George  Derb^.  Other  gentlemen 
have  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  building  and 
furnishing  will  ))e  about  $140,000. 

The  hall  has  been  already  leased  to  the 
**  Handel  and  Hadyn  **  Society  for  all  the 
Sunday  evenings  during  the  next  five  years. 
It  has  also  been  engaged  by  the  *^  Alusical 
Fund  Society,"  and  by  the  *'  Germania 
Musical  Society  "  for  their  concerts,  by  Mr. 
Parker's  congregation  for  their  services  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  by  the  **  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association  "  for  their  lectures 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  during 
the  coming  winter.  Mr.  Lewis  Jones  has 
been  appointed  superintendent. 

Mucn  credit  is  certainly  due  to  those 
gentlemen  who  originated  the  plan,  and  who 
have  prosecuted  it  to  its  successful  execution ; 
and  to  the  architect,  Mr.  George  Snell,  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Morse.  Although  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  experience  of 
other  architects,  and  pains  has  been  taken 
to  obtain  the  plans  of  other  halls,  the 
building  is  an  original  design ;  and  much 
skill  and  discrimination  have  oeen  exhibited 
in  selecting  the  important  features,  and  in 
combining  them  into  an  harmonious  plan. 
No  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  can  ever  have  been  erected  with 
loore  attention,  not  only  to  the  main  fea- 


tures, bnt  to  the  details  of  utility  and  com-  i 
fort.  We  await  its  actual  opening  with  i 
anxious  pleasure. 
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Our  FnisT  Mother.    Vew  York :   Charles 

Scribner. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thoughf^that  this  book 
hardly  falls  within  the  province  of  criticism 
by  a  journal  like  **  To-Day  ;  "  but  we  cer- 
tainly think  it  right  to  suy,  that  it  is  a 
most  absurd  thing,  particularly  if  nobody 
else  is  likely  to  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
it  closely.  It  professes  to  l>e  a  biogniphy 
of  Eve ;  and  the  author  asks  in  the  pre- 
face, **  Is  it  not  amongst  the  *■  strange 
things  *  that  the  execution  of  such  a  task 
has  been  delayed  until  the  lapse  of  five 
thousand  years  after  she  ceased  to  be  an 
earthly  sojourner? '*  The  narrative  in  Ge- 
nesis is  complained  of  as  **  very  brief, — 
only  a  few  fnigments  as  it  were, — a  small 
number  of  facts,  and  very  summarily  sta- 
te<l ;  "  and  the  author  of  this  book  accord- 
ingly steps  in  to  finish  the  work  that  Moses 
leit  undone.  It  might  l>e  hazardous  for  us 
to  venture  to  suggest  that  this  very  paucity 
of  materials  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the 
execution  of  the  task  has  been  delayed, 
since  we  find  this  circumstance  is  no  objec- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  book, 
who  says,  that,  prominent  events  only  being 
recorded,  the  picture  is  left  to  be  filled  up 
by  others,  —  **  onlv  let  not  the  rein  be 
thrown  loose  on  the  neck  of  wild  fancy, 
and  the  filled-up  ntirrative  is  to  be  received 
as  legitimate."  And  so  the  **  few  frag- 
ments "  in  Moses^  account  are  here  swollen 
to  twelve  basketsful,  in  the  shape  of  a  duo- 
decimo volume  of  nearly  three  hundred 
pages;  which,  *•  though  ny  no  means  de- 
signed exclusively  for  young  persons  ranging 
as  to  age  from  fourteen  to  twice  that  num- 
ber of  years,  yet,  as  may  be  seen  from  its 
stnicture  (we  are  quoting  from  the  preface), 
is  intended  more  particularly  for  that  in- 
teresting class  of  readers." 

What  is  it,  thent    An  imagination  of  the 

Srobable  life  of  Eve,  carried  out  in  some 
egree'like^the  pictures  in  **  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,"  in  a  poetical  style,  though  not 
necessarily  written  in  verse?  Not  at  all. 
Eve,  or  as  she  is  more  often  termed  in  the 
book,  **  our  first  mother,"  serves  only  as 
a  graceful  peg  to  hang  dry  and  heavy  things 
on.  The  book  abounas  in  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions upon  matters,  theoretical  and 
practical,  conducted  in  a  style,  we  should 
suppose,  the  most  repulsive  to  such  listeners 
as  are  represented  in  the  book,  who  seem 
to  be  rather  younger  than  those  whose  ages 
range  from  two  to  four  times  seven.  In 
fact,^the  preface  confesses  that  **  some  of 
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the  topics  glanced  ai  in  the  following  pages 
are  amnng  the  moat  difficult  nnd  amtruse 
thiLt  havo  ever  occupied  tlie  intellect  of  the 
curioua  and  inquiring,  whether  in  the  do- 
Dimna  of  philosophy  or  religion."  This 
expression,  "glanced  at,"  ia  an  extremelv 
fit  one.  An  attempt,  honever,  is  made  in 
the  book  to  mitif^te  the  featuroe  of  dulneaa 
and  BuperBcialiCy,  b;  representing  the  fire 
girls,  — "  three  daujfhters  and  a  rjiuple  of 
orphaned  nieces  ''  they  are  described,  as 
one  would  say  three  overcoats  and  a  cuuple 
of  shawls,  — as  amazingly  interested  in  the 
prosinga  of  Mrs,  Millingiiam.  Thus,  after 
an  eipositioo  of  the  Tiict  that  Eve  was 
created  us  a  woman,  and  not  (like  most  of 
us)  na  a  baby,  "  in  entire  ignorance  of 
every  thing,  in  a  state  of  comjjete  mental 
vacuity."  — a  fact  which  they  all  considered 
very  remarkable,  and  declared  had  never 
occurred  to  them  before,  —  Mrs.  M.  announ- 
ces her  intention  of  enlarging  further  upon 
this  topic  on  a  future  uccaaion  ;  and  aSects 
to  eipreaa  some  apprehension,  "  that  some, 
eapeciiiUy  the  youneer,  if  not  all  of  you. 
Hill  he  aomewhat  (Tightened  at  this  pre- 
monition of  a  design  on  my  part  to  inflict 
on  you  an  additional  metaphysical  doee." 
Upon  which  lliey  proceed  in  order  to  dis- 
cLlim    any   such    disrespectful    feiira,   and 

Eaint  the  delight  with  wfiiuh  they  listen  in 
right    colors.      And    the    narrative    pro- 

"  Clara,  the  youngest  of  the  liateners, 
added :  '  If  any  who  have  been  hearing  your 
remarks,  dear  mother,  may  be  supposed  to 
bo  unintereatad,  or  incapable  of  under- 
standing them,  I  must  be  the  one.  Yet 
much  (?  what  you  have  been  uttering,  T 
think  I  have  comprehended  ;  and  I  hope 
I  have  shown  no  sign  of  being  an  uninte- 
rested listener.  And  T  hope  you  will  at 
no  time  hereafter  be  deterred  from  giving 
utterance  to  your  thoughts  on  any  topic 
connected  with  the  hislotr  of  our  First 
Mother,  through  an  apprehension  that,  to 
one  of  my  age  or  cajwicity,  they  mav  not 
yield  interest  or  instruction.  Should  they 
be  too  abstruse  for  mj  comprehension,  or  of 
a  kind  unsuited  to  mi/  taste,  they  will  be 
doubtless  interesting  and  instructive  to 
Caroline  and  Mary,  if  not  to  my  other 
cousin  and  aisler ;  and  will  moreover  be 
profitable  to  me,  by  sug^estjug  subjects  for 
future  thought  ana  study.'  " 

Great  words  and  great  sentiments  these, 
for  a  ;ro*lng  lady  who  nmga  as  to  age  as 
aforesaid.  She  it  likely  to  make  as  smart 
a  womau  as  her  mother,  when  she  grows  up. 
We  are  tempted  to  make  further  quotations, 
for  the  book  abounds  in  ahaurd  passages, 
but  forbear.  We  con  conceive  of  a  woman 
being  ailly  enough  to  writ«  it,  but  are  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Scribner  was  imprudent 
enough  to  publish  it. 


A  Memoir  of  Jobm  W.  Foster.    Edited  by 
Andrew  P.  Peabody.    Portsmouth,  N.H. : 

Jumes  F.  Shores,  Jun.    Boston,;  Crosby, 

Nichols,  and  Co. 
The  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  for  more  than  thirty  years  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
South  Parish  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  and  his 
labors  in  tliia  path  of  duty  were  eminently 
successful.    The  present  volume,  prepared    ' 
b^  hia  pastor,  is  an  interesting  and  inatruo-    I 
tive  one.     The  simple  memoir  of  hia  truly    ■ 
Christian  and  eiemplary  life  ia  eapecially    [ 
valuable.     "Mark  tne  perfect,  and  behold    : 
the  upright  man,  (tir  the  end  of  that  man  ia 
peace,"  maybe  truly  said  of  Deacon  Foster.    ] 
The  volume  contains,  in  addition  beside  the 
memoir,  some  selections  from  his  cofrespon-    ' 
dence.     Uia  lettera  of  advice  to  the  ynung, 
and  to  persons  in  affliction,  are  admirably    j 
suited  to  their  purposes,  and,  in  their  unaf- 
fected nnd  truly  religious  manner,  remind 
the  reader  of  some  of  the  best  letters  of 
Fonelon.     Beside  these,  Dr.  Feabodv  baa 
published  Mr.   Foster's    addresses    before 
Sunday-schools    and  mutual  improvement 
societies.     Such   a  volume  is  really  a  rich 
treasure  to  the  community,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  it  will  be  so  regarded. 

HUSIC  AKD  THEATBICALS. 

E  had  no  heart  to  say  any  thine  under 


■houM   have 
tliiwatt's  brilliant  single 


this   head    1 
spoken   of  Mrs. 

ntght  in  Boston,  at  the  Howard  Atbenffium 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  2Tth.     Combining  a 
did  on  one  occasion  the  motives  to  attend 
the  theatro,  which  make  a  "  Erst  appear-    i 
ance  this  aonaon  "  and  a  "  last  appearance    j 
this  season  "  marks  of  attraction,  we  were    ! 
not  surprised  to  aee  the  Howard  Athente-    ! 
um  crowded  beyond  all  precedent,  and  the    . 
audience  one  of  the  "best,"  technically    i 
speaking,   that   has    assembled   within   iu    j 
walls  during  the  winter.      "King  Bend's    | 
Daughter,"  as  our  readers  know,  is  a  beau- 
tiful play,  and  would  not  be  unfit  for  the 
stage   if   our   companies   were   what   they 
ought  to  be  ;  and  Mrs.  Mowatt  ia  eiactly 
the  actress  we  are  elad  to  see  personating 
the  heroine.    She  also  appeu^d  as  Beatrice 
in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing."     We  re- 
ally hope  that  this  night  is  not  to  bo  only 
a  tantalizing  taste  of  what  we  might  have 
in  a  lung  engagement  of  Mrs.  Mowatt  this 
winter  in  Boston. 

Miss  Julia  Bennett's  benefit  at  the  Mu- 
seum, announced  for  Friday  of  last  week, 
was  neceaaarily  postponed  on  account  of  the 
manager's  commendable  good  taate  in  cloa- 
ing  the  theatre  on  that  evening,  the  day  of 
the  obsequies  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  took 
place  on  Wedneaday  of  this  week.  We  or 
glad  to  learn  that  it  waa  in  some  degree  a 
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the  attendunU  of  the  Muneuin 
received  lij  her  engugcment.     SIio  remains 
here  next  week. 

Mile.  Caniline  LehmiLTin'B  concert  on 
Saturday  evening  wiu  well  attended,  al- 
thoueb  nut  cruwded.  Thig  ladj  has  manv 
frieodB ;  and  their  number,  and  the  gtrength 
of  their  admiraUoD,  increase  with  eiery 


The  new  National  Theatre,  although  hard- 
Iv  finished,  was  opened  on  Mondaj  evening. 
We  gave  a  short  account  of  the  building 
last  week.  We  are  slnd  to  hear  that  Afr. 
Leonnrd,  the  lessee,  is  determined  to  ofier 
a  higli  standard  of  entertainment  to  our 
citiicna;  and  on  them  rests  the  responsi- 
bilityof  seeing  that  he  is  sustained,  so  long 
oa  he  does  so, 

Madame  8nn tag's  concerts  in  Boston 
begin  next  Tuesday  nt  the  Melodeon,  As 
we  hiive  already  •  spiken  in  high  terms  of 
this  ladv's  singing,  and  she  has  so  high  a 
reputation,  it  is  only  necessary  now  for  us 
to  mention  the  time  and  place  of  her  con- 


LIIBBABT  NOTES. 

TiiE  editor  of  the  ■'  Editor's  Drawer  "  of 
the  Harpers'  Magazine  must  be  more  wide- 
awake. Some  miinths  ago,  he  copied  into 
his  p^rt  of  the  Magazine  some  verses  of  the 
"  Execution  uf  Montrose,"  saying  that  the 
author  had  not  been  named  to  bis  know- 
ledge )  and  although  it  was  pointed  out 
in  No.  30  of  "To-Day,"  that  the  author 
was  Professor  A^toiin,  and  that  the  whole 
Doem  was  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
York  editiuDB  of  the  "  Iavs  of  the 
.  till  Septem- 


which  is  the  more  charitahle,  to  consider 

the  ignorance  of  the  author's  name  real  or 
nffeclfd.  In  cither  case  it  is  scarcely  par- 
donable. 

"  QnsES  BoKNBTS  ■'  is  the  somewhat  odd 
title  of  a  new  book  by  Mrs.  Tithill,  the 
well-known  author  of  several  very  pleasant 
children's  books.  The  state  of  her  "bon- 
nets "  helps  to  unfold  the  history  of  a  poor 
little  orphan  girl,  who  rises  above  her  fate  | 
in  despite  of  her  "  queer  bonnets."  It  i*  a  | 
well-armngi^d  story,  and  will  be  read  with 

Eleasure  and   proiit.     It  forms  a  neat  to-    | 
ime,  published  by  C.  Scrib.seb,  Now  York. 


lumD,cl<iUi.'(llb|l.    Llnidi;  *  BI>kl>I^Tl'haHl<l|Ai». 


Scottish  Cavaliei 


copies  the  inimitable  Terses, — 

■tan,"  Ad. 

with  much  commendation,  and  says, "  Who 
is  the  author  of  these  'ReBecuons  of  a 
Tailor  '  ^  It  is  one  of  the  best  tbiugs  of 
the  kind  we  ever  saw,"  Ac.  Good  He^ 
vens,  man  \  Could  you  read  six  of  the  lines, 
without  finding  out  from  internal  evidence 
that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  them? 
Of  course  he  wrote  them,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  piece  is  "  one  of  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  "  you  ever  saw. 

The  verses  are  printed  in  Harpers'  Maga- 
line  without  the  corrections  of  the  author's 
latest  edition,  and  have  other  inaccuracies. 
Justice  demands  that  they  should  b«  repub- 
lished correctly,  with  the  author's  name, 
and  with  the  title  he  gave  to  them,  vit. 
"  Evening,  by  a  Tailor."  Wa  hardly  know 
•  "To-Dey,"  No.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  MO. 


Thb  community  hear,  with  surpriM  and 
regret  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Sparks's 
resignation  of  the  office  of  President  of  Har- 
vard College.  The  resignation  is  to  take 
eSitct  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  in 
January.  He  will  have  then  held  the  office 
four  years. 

W*  r^oiced  to  find  boxes  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Washinzton  National  Monu- 
ment at  the  polls  in  this  city  on  the  day  of 
the  national  election.  So  fiir  as  we  ob- 
served, they  generally  received  as  much 
attention  as  the  ballot-buxea.  This  oppor- 
tunity for  contributions  seems  to  have  been 
presented  in  loanir  places  throughout  the 
country  i  we  wish  it  had  been  utuvenully. 

OcR  readers  will  not  foil  to  observe  t!>e 
announcement  of  the  fair  in  Amoiy  Hall  by 
the  inderatigable  Mrs.  Simpson,  whose  la- 
bors in  ornamental  needlework  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  commend. 
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A  Correction. — In  the  last  number  of 
"  To-Day,"  in  an  article  upon  Mr.  Head- 
ley,  we  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  his  style 
the  following  sentence :  —  *'''  Carcasses  were 
hurled  upon  the  town,  which  set  the  houses 
on  fire."  P.  277,  col.  2,  line  5.  On  look- 
ing into  a  dictionary  since  then,  we  find 
that  carcass  means  **  a  hollow  case  filled 
with  combustibles ;  "  so  that  this  instance, 
so  fiur  from  proving  any  thing  against  Mr. 
Headley,  only  proves  our  own  ignorance  of 
military  terms.  We  can  afford  to  make 
this  magnanimous  retraction,  as  our  remarks 
are  sufficiently  sustained  by  other  examples. 

On  page  276,  col.  2,  line  20,  there  is  a 
typographical  error,  **  unwise  "for  "  uni- 
verse." The  effect  of  this  is  somewhat 
favorable  to  Mr.  Headley,  as  it  relieves  the 
sentence  of  some  impiety,  at  the  expense 
of  making  it  unintelligible.  For  that  reason 
we  desire  to  correct  it. 

A  CHAPTEB  OK  SNAILS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TO-DAT. 

The  snail  is  rather  a  slow  animal ;  and,  in 
these  days  of  rapid  travelling,  he  is  apt  to 
be  looked  down  upon.  But  then  he  is  pru- 
dent, certainly.  If  the  man  is  considered 
laudably  careful  who  never  separates  him- 
self from  his  umbrella,  even  though  it  be  of 
cotton,  how  much  more  so  must  that  anknal 
>je  considered  who  always  goes  about  with 
his  house  over  his  head !  A  sudden  shower 
is  nothing  to  him  :  he  has  only  to  keep  his 
horns  well  in,  and  he  is  safe,  unless  a 
heavy  foot  or  stone  buries  him  under  the 
ruins  of  his  own  mansion.  The  snail  for- 
merly attracted  more  attention  than  he 
does  now,  in  old  times  when  everybody  was 
not  in  the  hurry  to  got  from  place  to  place 
they  are  now.  In  the  German  popular 
rhymes  he  is  quite  a  hero,  and  our  own  Eng- 
lish Mother  Goose  takes  notice  of  this  very 
domestic  animal  who  never  leaves  his  home. 
In  fact,  he  has  found  imitators.  An  old 
English  picture-book,  published  some  fifty 
years  ago,  had  an  illustrated  history  of  an 
ambulating  artisan,  who  repaired  domestic 
ware,  who*  built  himself  a  house  in  the 
shape  of  an  article  he  was  oflen  called  upon 
to  mend,  and  placed  it  on  wheels.  He 
travelled  about  tne  country  with  his  fiimily 
stowed  in  this  tea-kettle,  which  served  at 
the  same  time  as  a  habitation,  and  as  a 
sign  of  his  profession.  As  his  &roily  in- 
creased, he  added  a  wing  in  the  shape  of  a 
coffae-pot ;  and  at  the  last  accounts,  by  the 
aid  of  a  stout  horse,  he  was  travelling  round 
the  country  in  regular  snail- fashion  with  his 
house  on  his  back. 

These  reminiscences  were  called  up 
by  reading  the  following  story,  which  I 
found  in  the  portfolio  of  a  friend,  who  kindly 
allowed  me  to  explore  its  recesses  by  way 


of  passing  away  one  of  the  disagreeable 
November  days,  with  which  we  have  been 
recently  favored.  Perhaps,  if  the  habits  of 
these  humble  animals  were  more  studied, 
they  might  come  to  be  treated  with  as 
much  respect  as  others,  who  may  not  be 
more  deserving,  though  they  move  over  the 
ground  more  rapidly.  The  article  from  mv 
mend's  portfolio,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
was  entitled, 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  SNAIL. 

BT  A  NEW  GULLIVER. 

A  little  boy,  after  a  long  walk,  came  to 
a  shady  place  under  a  tree,  where  he  laid 
himself  down  to  rest;  and  not  far  from  him, 
on  a  damp  pathway,  he  saw  a  large  snail 

lying. 

He  had  oflen  seen  the  empty  shells  of 
the  snails,  but  he  never  before  had  seen  one 
with  the  living  animal  in  it ;  and  he  touched 
this  shell  with  a  little  stick  he  held  in  his 
hand,  that  he  might  make  the  snail  move  off 
with  his  house  on  his  back. 

But  when  the  snails  are  a  little  fright- 
ened, they  probably  think  the  best  thing 
the^  can  do  is  to  keep  quiet  and  still  in 
their  little  snug  houses ;  so  the  more  the 
boy  touched  him  with  his  stick,  the  more 
quiet  lay  the  snail.  At  last,  the  boy  began 
to  repeat  all  the  rhymes,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  many  addressed  to  the  snail,  Avhich 
he  could  call  to  mind.  He  began  with  the 
rhymes  in  Mother  Goose,  which  go  thus :  — 

**  Snail,  snail,  come  out  of  year  bole. 
Or  else  I  will  beat  you  black  as  a  coal. 
Snail,  snail,  put  out  your  boms: 
Uere  comes  a  thief  will  pull  down  your  walls.*' 

But  the  snail  did  not  move  for  that,  and 
then  the  boy  repeated  another  rhyme,  which 
a  little  German  boy  had  taught  nim :  — 

*'  Snail,  snail,  come  out  of  your  door; 
Show  me  your  boms,  one,  two,  three,  four. 
If  you  do  not  show  them  soon, 
I  will  put  you  under  the  heavy  mill-stone; 
The  mill-wheel  will  grind  yon  all  to  floor. 
So  snail,  snail,  come  out  of  your  door.'* 

But  still  the  suail  did  not  stir.    Then  he 
sud:  — 

<(  Out  of  your  house,  little  snail,  crawl ; 
Show  your  fingers,  five  in  all. 
If  yon  do  not,  mind  what  I  say. 
In  a  hole  I  will  hide  you  far  away; 
I  will  tell  the  raven  to  peck  yon, 
I  will  bid  the  mnsqnlto  prick  yon: 
On  yon  in  yonr  little  bed  they  shall  fkll. 
Out  of  yonr  house,  bttle  snail,  crawl.' 

Then  another :  — 

*<  Snail,  come  oot. 
And  look  aboot. 
Here  comes  two 
With  meat  for  yon; 
Here  comes  one 
With  a  heavy  gun. 
To  shoot  yon  dead. 
So  snail,  snail,  put  out  your  head.*' 
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And  then  the  following :  — 

*<  Little  nan  in  the  snaiPs  house, 
Hiding  there  as  sly  as  a  mouse; 
Here  comes  the  friar,  before  the  sun. 
To  say  good  morning  to  the  little  fair  nun.'* 

While  be  was  repeating  these  rhymes 
in  rather  a  sleepy  manner,  he  perceived 
what  be  bad  never  seen  before  in  the  gar- 
den,—  a  bine,  clear  lake,  which  came  very 
near  the  place  where  he  was  lying.  He 
started  up  to  look  more  olosel  v  at  it ;  and 
the  smooth  soft;  grass  on  which  he  had  been 
resting  was  changed  to  a  bold  rock  jutting 
out  into  the  water. 

While  he  looked  with  astonishment  at 
these  wonders,  he  saw  a  boat  of  a  singular 
form  approaching  the  shore.  It  floated 
bravelv  upon  the  waves,  but  resembled  in 
form  the  snail-shell  wliich  he  had  been  so 
long  watching,  though  it  far  exceeded  it  in 
size.  He  immediately  began  to  sing  out  in 
a  loud  tone  one  of  the  snail-ditties  which  he 
had  been  repeating;  but  he  had  hardly 
finished  the  first  line,  — 

**  Out  of  your  house,  little  snail,  orawl,'* 

when,  to  his  great  amazement,  from  the 
mouth  of  this  strange  boat  issued  an  old 
man,  with  a  long  beard,  and  a  heavy  oar  in 
bis  hand. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me?  "  said  the 
old  man,  in  a  tone  that  made  the  little  boy 
forget  all  bis  snail-ditties. 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  little  boy,  **  I  did 
not  mean  to  disturb  such  an  old  gentleman 
as  you  are  in  his  aflemoon  nap.  I  bad 
never  seen  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little,  twisted  palaces  which  I  meet  with  in 
my  father^s  garden  ;  and  I  just  thought  —  " 

**  Don't  tell  me,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  whi.t  you  just  thought ;  but  just  step  into 
my  boat,  and  I  will  teach  you  to  disturb 
people  with  your  songs  about  mill-stones, 
and  musquitoes,  and  nuns  and  friars." 

As  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize 
the  boy's  shoulder,  and  showed  that  he 
could  make  pretty  good^use  of  his  heavy  oar, 
Jasper  —  for  that  was  the  boy's  name  — 
maoe  no  resistance,  but  quietly  stepped  in- 
to the  strange-looking  cruft,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  little  jutting  edge  of  the  inside 
timber.  The  old  man  followed  him,  seated 
himself  at   the  mouth   of   the  boat,   and 

fuided  it  with  his  oar  in  the  manner  which 
oatnien  call  sculling. 

They  made  rupia  progress  through  the 
water,  and  the  boat  was  soon  stopped  at  a 
little  ishind.  The  old  man  descended  to 
t!ie  shore,  and  ordered  Jasper  to  do  the 
same.  Having  first  fastened  his  boat  to  a 
twisted  post  which  was  placed  on  tlie  bank, 
he  proceeded  up  a  pathway  which  led  to 
the  principal  town  of  the  island. 

Here,  every  thing  bad  a  most  singular 
appearance.  The  houses,  great  and  small, 
were  all  built  in  the  manner  of  snail-shells. 


They  were  of  various  sizes,  and  of  different 
materials.  Some  were  dazzling  bright,  as 
of  gold  or  precious  stones ;  others  of  a 
dark,  cold,  clay  color.  But  what  was  most 
remarkable,  as  Jasper  watched  this  strange 
village,  he  now  and  then  saw  a  house 
moving  from  place  to  place;  and,  as  he 
watched  these  moving  houses,  he  could 
perceive  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man 
or  woman  peeping  out  of  every  one. 

The  old  man  led  Jasper  to  a  very  damp, 
shady  comer  of  the  village,  where  there 
was  a  house  of  an  enormous  size,  and,  near 
it,  one  much  smaller. 

**  As  you  will  probably  be  with  us  for 
sometime," — **  I  hope  not  very  long,"  whis- 
pered Jasper  to  himself, —  "  I  shall  beg  you 
to  make  use  of  this  house  here  behind  us," 
said  the  old  man  :  *'  it  belonged  to  a  nephew 
of  mine,  who  met  with  an  accident  the 
other  day,  and  has  no  farther  use  for  it 
A  mischievous  fellow  threw  him,  house  and 
all,  under  the  mill-stone,  which  pressed 
him  so  closely  as  to  cause  his  death. 
There  is  a  small  crack  in  the  house ;  but 
that  is  no  matter.  Before  you  retire  to 
your  new  dwelling,  however,  let  me  offer 
you  some  refreshment." 

He  then  placed  before  the  astonished 
boy  some  roots  and  vegetables.  Jasper 
dia  not  much  like  the  appearance  of  them ; 
bui^  he  was  too  well  bred  not  to  eat  what 
was  set  before  bim  ;  and,  as  he  had  a  pretty 
«)od  appetite,  he  got  along  very  well, 
though  the  food  was  a  little  too  moist  for 
his  taiste.  The  old  gentleman  was  too  busy 
about  his  own  meal  to  pay  much  attention 
to  Jasper. 

When  they  had  done  eating,  Jasper 
pointed,  with  an  inquiring  eye,  to  a  whole 
troop  of  little  houses  which  were  hurrying 
off  in  the  same  direction.  He  felt  too  much 
afraid  of  the  old  man  to  ask  where  they  were 
going,  though  he  wanted  sadly  to  know. 

The  old  man  saw  his  asking  look,  and 
said  :  **  These  little  fellows  you  perceive 
walking  along  so  briskly  are  going  to 
school;  for,  different  as  our  vmys  are  from 
yours,  we  do  not  leave  our  young  folks 
without  proper  teaching.  And,  now  I  think 
of  it,  you  must  join  them ;  for,  as  I  have 
taken  you  under  my  care,  I  shall  see  you 
properly  brough  t  up .  So ,  get  into  the  house 
which  lies  there  ready  for  you,  and  march 
off  with  the  rest,  my  little  man." 

Jasper,  who  did  not  like  this  proceeding 
much,  ventured  to  tell  the  old  man  that  he 
was  not  used  to  carrying  his  house  on  his 
back ;  and  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  should 
rather  run  off  to  school  on  his  legs,  and 
leave  the  house,  which  he  had  not  yet 
learned  all  the  t^vists  and  turns  of,  till  he 
came  home. 

But  the  old  gentleman  did  not  like  to 
have  any  one  contradict  him ;   and,  being 
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rather  quick  in  his  raovements,  he  seized  np 
Jasper  with  his  long  hony  arms,  and  bef^n 
to  crowd  him  into  his  house,  as  he  called 
it,  though  Jasper  felt  all  the  time  it  was 
nothing  but  an  ugly  snail-shell. 

He  kicked  and  struggled,  and  tried  to 
cry  out  for  help ;  but  he  could  not  make 
any  noise  ;  and,  JMst  as  his  head  was 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  re- 
ceiving a  hard  knock  from  the  top  of  it,  — 
for  the  old  man  was  not  very  gentle  in  his 
rooYements,  —  he  awoke  (all  this  time  he 
had  been  fast  asleep  under  the  pear-tree) , 
and  was  much  pleased  to  find  notning  worse 
had  happened  to  him,  than  that  ne  had 
received  a  pretty  hard  blow  from  a  large, 
fine  Saint  Michael  pear,  which  the  wind 
had  blown  down  upon  him,  and  the  blow 
from  which  had  been  changed,  as  he  slept, 
into  the  pain  he  felt  from  being  crowded 
into  the  snail-house. 

lie  was  very  glad  to  find  that  matters 
were  no  worse  with  him.  He  looked  round 
for  the  snail  whose  motions  had  attracted 
his  attention  before  he  fell  asleep.  He  had 
walked  ofi^,  house  and  all ;  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Jasper  concluded  to  run  home, 
pear  in  hand ;  and,  while  the  family  were 
at  supper,  he  told  the  story  of  his  dream. 
It  seemed  so  remarkable,  that  one  of  the 
company  present  retired  directly  after  sup- 
per, and  wrote  down  the  particulars  of  this 
odd  dream. 

DUMAS  IN  THE  ALPS. 

Toe  following  lively  passages  from  **  The 
Glacier  Land,"  by  Alexander  Dumas,  are 
quoted  from  the  translation  recently  pub- 
lished in  England,  said  to  be  by  Mr.  liazlitt, 
which  we  should  have  supposed  would 
have  been  reprinted  in  this  country  before 
this  time.  We  copy  them,  with  the  con- 
necting remarks,  from  the  London  Athe- 
nsBum. 

In  the  preface,  Dumas  says :  — 

"On  the  15th  of  April,  1832,  on  return- 
ing to  my  room,  after  taking  leave  of  my 
two  excellent  and  celebrated  friends,  Litz 
and  Boulanger,  who  had  been  quaffing 
strong  black  tea  with  me  as  a  remedy 
against  the  prevailing  plague,  I  suddenly 
felt  a  weakness  in  my  limbs ;  a  tremor 
passed  through  my  frame ;  my  head  reeled  ; 
and  I  had  to  grasp  the  table  to  prevent 
myself  from  f  tlhng.  In  a  word,  I  had  the 
cholera.  Whether  it  was  Asiatic  or  Euro- 
pean, epidemic  or  contagious,  I  am  entirely 
Ignorant ;  but  this  I  know,  that,  feeling  a 
few  moments  more  would  deprive  me  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  I  made  one  last  effort, 
and  called  for  sugar  and  ether  instantly.  My 
housekeeper,  an  intelligent  woman  enough, 
having  frequently  seen  me  dip  sugar  in  rum 
after  dinner,  and  swallow  it,  cuncluded  I 


now  wished  something  of  the  kind ;  and, 
filling  a  liqueur-glass  with  pure  ether,  into 
which  she  popped  the  largest  lump  of 
sugar  she  could  find,  brought  in  the  beve- 
rage, iust  at  the  moment  I  had  thrown 
myself  on  the  bed,  freezing  in  every  mem- 
ber. Scarcely  conscious,  I  mechanically 
extended  my  hand,  felt  something  placed 
within  it,  and  heard  the  words,  *  Swallow 
this,  monsieur :  it  will  do  you  good.*  So  I 
raised  this  something  to  my  lips,  and 
swallowed  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  half  a  phial 
of  pure  ether.  To  describe  the  convulsions 
caused  by  this  diabolical  liquid,  as  it  tra- 
versed my  torso,  would  be  impossible  ;  for  I 
lost  all  consciousness  almost  immediately. 
An  hour  after,  I  came  to  myself,  and  found 
that  I  was  rolled  up  in  blankets  and  furs, 
with  a  jar  of  boiling  water  to  my  feet ; 
while  two  persons,  each  holding  a  brazier 
of  live  coal,  stood  hy,  rubbing  my  members 
with  all  their  might.  For  a  moment,  I 
believed  myself  deiid  or  in  hell.  The  ether 
burned  me  within,  the  friction  scarified  me 
without.  At  last,  after  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  cold  acknow^ledged  itself  van- 
quished. I  broke  out  into  a  perspiration, 
and  the  physician  declared  that  I  was  saved. 
Just  in  time,  truly  :  two  hours  more,  and  I 
would  have  been  roasted  alive.  Four  days 
after,  the  manager  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
Theatre  stood  beside  my  bed.  His  theatre 
was  in  a  state  of  health  even  weaker  than 
my  own,  and  the  dying  called  the  recover- 
ing to  his  aid.  *  In  a  fortnight,  at  latest,' 
exclaimed  M.  Harel,  *  I  must  have  a  piece 
that  will  produce  fifty  thousand  crowns,  at 
least ;  adding,  to  ensure  my  assent,  that 
the  feverish  state  in  which  he  found  me 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  production 
of  an  imaginative  work,  in  consequence  of 
the  cerebral  excitement  which  accompanied 
it.  This  reason  appeared  so  conclusive, 
that  I  began  the  work  instantly ;  gave  it  to 
him  in  a  week  in  nlace  of  a  fortnight,  and 
brought  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  his 
exchequer  in  place  of  fifty  thousand.  True, 
the  effort  nearly  drove  me  mad.  Scarcely 
had  I  recovered  in  some  degree,  when  I 
learned  the  death  of  General  Lamaroue, 
and,  next  day,  was  named  one  of  the  chief 
directors  of  the  funeral  by  his  family.  All 
Paris  lieheld  this  procession,  made  sublime 
by  order,  respect,  and  patriotism.  What 
changed  this  order  into  disorder,  this  re- 
spect into  violence,  this  patriotism  into 
rebellion  1  I  know  not,  and  will  never 
know,  until  the  day  when  the  royalty  of 
July,  like  that  of  Charles  IX  renders  up 
its  account  to  Grod,  and  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
its  account  to  man.  On  the  9th  of  June,  I 
read  in  one  of  the  legitimist  papers,  that 
I  had  been  taken  with  arms  in  my  hands  at 
the  affiir  of  St.  M^ry,  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial during  the  night,  and  shot  next  morning 
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at  three  o*clock.  The  paragraph  had  sach 
an  official  look  about  it,  and  ttie  recital  of 
my  execution  (which  indeed  I  had  borne 
with  exemplary  courage)  was  given  with 
such  det«iiled  minuteness,  all  the  particulars 
being  fully  authenticated,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment I  almost  doubted  my  own  existence. 
Besides,  the  editor  appeared  quite  in  ear- 
nest, and  spoke  kindly  of  me  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
be  sincerely  believed  that  I  was  dead.  I 
threw  off  the  quilt,  leaped  from  the  bed, 
and  ran  to  the  glass  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
At  the  same  instant  my  door  opened,  and  a 
letter  from  Charles  Nodier  was  handed  me, 
which  ran  as  follows  :  — '  Dear  Alexandre, 
I  have  just  read  in  one  of  the  papers  that 
you  were  shot  this  morning  at  three  o'- 
clock. Prt^y  8end  me  word  if  that  will 
hinder  you  from  coming  to  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow.' I  answered,  that,  as  to  my  being 
dead  or  alive,  I  had  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind ;  but  that,  in  any  case,  I  would  dine 
next  day  with  him,  as  punctually  as  the 
statue  of  the  Commjindant  with  Don  Juan. 
Next  day  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  I 
was  not  dead.  Still,  I  had  gained  but  little, 
for  health  had  not  returned ;  seeing  which, 
my  physician  ordered  me  —  what  physicians 
always  order  when  they  have  notliing  more 
to  say  —  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  2l8t  o  July,  1832,  I 
quitted  Paris." 

Wherever  he  alights  on  his  journey,  M. 
Dumas  finds  a  story  to  tell,  an  anecdote 
to  repeat,  or  a  conversation  to  invent. 
Ho  weaves  in  everywhere  bits  of  history, 
with  whole  tissues  of  romance.  The  reader 
must  exp^'cf.  nothing  more  than  to  be 
amused,  utid  then  he  will  be  gratified.  Of 
course,  M.  Dumas  makes  excursions  about 
Geneva.  Everybody  does ;  but  it  is  only 
the  artist  who  can  make  these  little  rides 
and  drives  interesting  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  places  described.  Let  us 
drop  in  with  our  rattling  Frenchman  at 
Femey :  — 

**  The  first  thing  you  perceive,  before 
entering  the  chateau,  is  a  little  chapel, 
with  an  inscription  that  startles  one,  though 
it  consists  of  only  three  Latin  words  :  — 

*  DEO   EREXIT   VOLTAIRE.' 

**  The  object  of  it  evidently  was  to  give 
notice  to  the  world,  that  Voltaire  at  length 
had  condescended  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being,  ana  the  world 
no  doubt  felt  much  gratified  at  the  intelli- 
gence. We  crossed  a  garden,  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  house,  and  found  ourselves  in 
the  antechamber,  where  the  pilgrims,  who 
come  to  adore  the  god  of  irreligion,  pause 
to  collect  themselves  before  entering  the 
sanctuary.  Here,  too,  the  attendant  eoes 
over  his  solemn  assurances  that  nothing 


has  been  changed  in  the  apartment,  not 
even  the  arrangement  of  tne  furniture, 
since  M.  de  Voltaire  lived  there ;  and  his 
oratory  seldom  fails  to  produce  an  effdct. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  wonderful 
than  the  self-possession  and  prodigious  self- 
importance  of  the  man.  It  seems  that, 
when  a  child,  he  was  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  great  man,  and,  consequently, 
has  his  memory  stored  with  anecdotes  con- 
cerning him,  sufficient  to  throw  the  ex- 
cellent citizens,  who  are  his  auditors,  into 
a  state  of  beatitude.  When  we  entered 
the  sleeping-room,  we  found  an  entire  fa- 
mily ranged  in  a  circle  around  him,  swal- 
lowing eagerly  every  word  that  fell  from 
his  mouth,  as  if  their  admiration  of  the 
philosopher  extended  to  the  man  who 
cleaned  his  shoes  and  powdered  his  per- 
ruque.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  fully ;  but,  each  time  the 
porter  uttered  in  his  own  peculiar  accent 
the  sacramental  words,  *  Af.  Arouet  de 
Voltaire^''  he  bowed  and  touched  his  cap ; 
upon  which  the  small  circle,  who  perhaps 
would  scarcely  have  uncovered  before  the 
Christ  of  Calvary,  religiously  imitated  the 
movement.  Ten  minutes  after,  our  turn 
came  for  instruction.  The  circle  paid  and 
departed,  and  the  porter  became  our  sole 
property.  First,  he  walked  us  through  the 
garden,  from  which  the  philosopher  had 
Sruly  a  splendid  view;  showed  us  the 
covered  alley  in  which  *  the  fine  tragedy 
of  Irene  '  was  composed  ;  then,  leaving  us, 
suddenly  cut  off  a  strip  of  bark  from  a  tree, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  Fancying  there  was 
some  peculiar  look  or  smell  or  taste  about 
it,  I  applied  the  fragment  successively  to 
my  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose.  But,  no:  it 
was  nothing  more  than  part  of  a  tree 
planted  by  Voltaire,  of  which  every  visitor 
IS  expected  to  carry  away  a  memorial.  The 
poor  tree,  indeed,  was  near  meeting  an 
untimely  fate  lately,  and  still  looks  rather 
weakly.  Some  sacrilegious  monster  entered 
the  park  by  night,  and  carried  off,  not  a 
strip,  but  three  or  four  square  feet,  of  the 
holy  bark.  *  It  was  some  fanatical  wor- 
shipper of  the  Henriade,  no  doubt,  perpe- 
trated the  infamous  deed,'  I  said  to  the 
porter.  *  No,  monsieur,'  he  replied;  '  I 
rather  think  it  was  some  speculator,  who 
had  received  his  orders  from  abroad.'  Pro- 
digious !  On  leaving  the  garden,  the  porter 
brought  us  to  his  own  abode,  and  exhibited 
the  stick  of  Voltaire,  which  he  bad  reli- 
giously preserved,  he  said,  since  the  death 
of  the  ^at  man ;  but  now,  owins  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  he  feared  ne  must 
part  from  the  precious  relic,  and  finally 
ended  hj  offering  it  to  us  for  a  loois.  I 
replied  it  was  too  dear ;  for,  eight  years 
before,  he  had  sold  the  ditto  of  it  to  a 
friend  of  mine  for  twenty  francs." 
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We  will  pick  out  one  other  incident  of 
travel  from  this  lively  record,  —  a  fishing 
adventure  in  the  Valais  :  — 

'<  At  nightfall  we  reached  Bex,  and 
alighted  at  one  of  those  pretty  inns  found 
only  in  Switzerland.  Dinner  awaited  us, 
and  the  fish  was  so  excellent  that  I  ordered 
some  for  hreakfast  next  morning,  which  led 
to  my  witnessing  a  mode  of  fishing  peculiar 
to  the  Valais.  No  sooner  had  we  expressed 
this  gastronomical  desire,  than  the  landlady 
summoned  a  great  lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
who  seemed  to  hold  the  various  offices  of 
errnnd-hoy,  kitchen-boy,  and  *  boots.*  lie 
arrived  half  asleep,  and  took  the  order  in 
spite  of  some  very  expressive  yawns,  the 
only  protest  against  active  service  the  poor 
devil  dared  offer  to  his  mistress,  when  she 
commanded  him  to  go  instantly  and  fish  for 
trout  for  monsieur^  breakfast,  indicating 
me  with  her  finger.  Maurice,  such  was 
the  name  of  the  victim,  threw  a  sleepy 
glance  at  me,  so  full  of  undefined  reproach, 
that  I  became  quite  melted  at  witnessing 
the  struggle  between  his  obedience  and 
despair  ;  and  began,  —  *  But,  really,  if  this 
fishing  would  be  inconvenient,'  —  here  the 
face  of  Maurice  brightened  up,  —  *  if  this 
fishing — *  *  Bah  ! '  said  the  mistress,  in- 
terrupting me,  *  it  can  be  all  done  in  an 
hour :  the  river  is  not  two  steps  from  here. 
Go,  you  idle  fellow !  take  your  lantern  and 
knife,  and  make  haste.*  So  poor  Maurice 
resigned  himself  to  fate  with  the  apathy 
habitual  to  those  bom  to  serve.  A  lantern 
and  knife  to  fish  !  Ah  !  poor  Maurice  had 
no  chance  of  escape  from  that  moment ;  for 
I  was  filled  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  see 
fish  gathered  like  so  many  sticks.  .  .  . 
While  I  made  my  remarks,  Maurice  made 
his  preparations.  He  took  off  his  shoes, 
and  rolled  up  all  his  habiliments  in  a  tight 
band  round  his  waist,  giving  himself  thereby 
much  the  appearance  of  a  portrait  by 
HoDwin  or  Albert  Diirer.  *  Won't  you 
do  the  same?'  said  he.     *  Why,  are  you 

)iRg  into  the  water  ? '  *  How  else  could  I 
ish  ? '  he  replied  ;  *  and  if  you  want  to  see 
me,  take  off  your  shoes  and  trousers,  unless 
you  prefer  walking  into  the  water  with 
them  on.  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste.' 
And  he  commenced  his  descent  of  the  steep 
and  rocky  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whicn 
rolled  the  river  where  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  was  to  take  place.  I  fol- 
lowed, tottering  over  the  stones,  and  hold- 
ing on  by  him  as  if  he  were  a  stout,  straight 
iron  pole.  About  thirty  paces  we  pro- 
ceeded in  this  way,  when  Maurice  took  pity 
on  my  weakness.  *  Here,*  said  he,  *  take 
the  lantern.'  I  took  it;  upon  which  he 
seized  hold  of  my  arm  under  the  shoulder, 
and,  with  that  prodigious  strength  I  have 
never  met  but  in    moontaineers,  almost 
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lifted  me  down  the  perilous  descent ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  his  rancour  against  me,  placed 
me  safely  at  the  bottom  by  the  edge  of  the 
river.  I  put  my  hand  in  the  water.  It 
was  icy  cold.  *You  are  not  going  into 
that,'  I  said,  *  surely  ? '  *  Of  course  I  am,' 
he  replied,  taking  the  lantern  from  my 
hand,  and  slipping  into  the  river.  *  But 
the  water  is  lilte  ice,'  I  said,  drawing  him 
back.  *  Ay,  it  comes  down  from  the  snow 
up  there,'  he  answered,  not  understanding 
what  I  meant.  *  Then,  Maurice,  you  shall 
not  go  into  this  water.'  *I  thought  you 
wanted  trout  for  your  breakfast? '  *  Yes  ; 
but  for  a  caprice  of  mine  I  will  not  sufifer 
that  a  man,  that  you,  Maurice,  stand  in 
this  frozen  water  at  the  risk  of  dying  in 
eight  days  of  an  inflammation  of  the  chest. 
Come  along,  Maurice !  come  away ! '  •  And 
the  mistress,  what  will  she  say  f  *  *  Never 
mind,  I'll  make  your  peace.'  *  But  it  must 
be  done.'  And  Maunce  put  his  second  leg 
into  the  water.     *  What  do  you  mean  I 

*  Why,  if  you  don't  want  the  trout,  another 
will.  They  all  like  it,  the  foreigners;  a 
horrid  fish  like  that,  nothing  but  bones. 
What  taste  you  all  have ! '  *  Well !  what 
of  that  ? ;  *  VVhv,  if  I  donH  catch  it  for  you, 
I  must  catch  it  for  others,  that  is  all ;  and 
so  I  had  better  begin  at  once.  To-morrow 
night  may  be  some  of  you  will  say  at  the 
inn,  **  I'd  like  to  taste  a  chamois."  A  cha- 
mois !  the  vile  black  flesh  !  I'd  as  soon  eat 
a  ram  ;  but  no  matter.  When  that^s  said, 
the  mistress  calls  Pierre ;  for  Pierre  is  the 
hunter,  as  poor  Maurice  is  the  fisher ;  and 
she  says,  "Pierre,  I  must  have  a  chamois." 
He  takes  his  gun,  and  goes  off  at  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  crosses  the  gliiciers, 
the  clefts  of  which  might  hold  the  whole 
village,  climbs  rocks  where  you  might  break 
your  neck  twenty  times,  and  about  four 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning  returns  with  his 
beast,  until  the  day  comes  when  he  never 
returns  at  all/  *  How  so?'  *  Why,  you 
see,  Jean ,  that  was  before  Pierre,  was  killed ; 
and  Joseph,  that  served  before  me,  died  of 
a  cold  caught  fishing  for  trout.  Still  we 
must  go  on,  Pierre  and  I.'  *  But  I  have 
heard  that  all  you  mountaineers  took  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  these  exercises,  and 
many  of  you  passed  the  night  on  the  moun- 
tain, watching  to  catch  the  chamois  at  the 
first  dawn,  or  to  fling  your  nets  into  the 
river.'     *  Ay,  true  enough,'  said  Maurice  ; 

*  but  then  they  hunted  and  fished  for  them- 
selves.' I  was  silent.  Meanwhile,  Mau- 
rice, who  little  thought  how  his  words  had 
set  me  dreaming,  was  up  to  his  waist  in 
vmter,  and  beginning  his  operations  after  a 
fashion  perfectly  new  to  me.  First,  he 
plunged  his  lantern  down  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  holding  on  by  the  long 
tube  which  kept  the  lamp  supplied  with 
air.    In  this  way,  a  large  illuminated  circle 
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was  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  into 
which  thronged  the  fish,  attracted  like 
moths  to  the  light,  knocking  themselves 
against  the  shining  globe,  and  swimming 
round  and  round  it.  Then  Maurice  gently 
raised  the  lamp  higher  and  higher,  the  fish 
following  the  ascension,  till  all  reached  the 
surface  of  the  water,  when  he  adroitlv 
struck  the  trout  on  the  head  with  the  kni^ 
held  in  his  right  hand ;  and  down  they  fell 
again,  headless  and  bleeding,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream,  to  the  surface  of  which  the^ 
rose  once  more,  only  to  be  passed  inconti- 
nently into  the  bag  Maurice  had  suspended 
from  his  neck.  I  was  amazed.  ^ly  supe- 
rior intellect,  of  which  I  had  felt  so  proud 
five  minutes  before,  was  outdone  ;  for  it  is 
evident,  if  I  had  been  cjist  the  night  before 
upon  a  desert  island,  with  only  trouts  in  a 
stream  for  food,  and  no  instruments  with 
me  but  a  lantern  and  knife,  I  must  inevi- 
tably have  died  of  hunger,  notwithstanding 
all  my  superior  intelligence." 

POETSY  IN  A  PABIS  COUNTING-BOOM. 

A  8T0RT  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FREXCH   OF   PAUL 

HUSSET.     . 

(Concluded  from  the  last  number  of  ••  To-Day,"  at  page  285.) 

"  Toe  tender  sentiment  which  agitated  M. 
Patte  brought  about  a  revolution  in  his 
mind.  Unknown  sensations  were  awakened 
within  him,  and  this  epoch  was  certainly 
the  most  poetical  of  his  life.  All  objects 
changed  their  aspects  to  his  eye.  Love 
transiormed  the  most  minute  utensils  of  the 
desk,  and  the  smoky  walls  of  the  office  be- 
came couleur  de  rose.  Charming  images 
chased  each  other  through  Stephen's  bmin. 
As  he  went  by  the  print-shops,  he  stopped 
to  look  at  the  engraving  of  Angelica  and 
Medor ;  but,  in  his  hatred  of  the  country, 
he  replaced  the  solitary  forest  by  a  counting- 
room,  and  the  tree  on  which  the  happy 
lovers  engraved  their  initials,  by  a  black 
board,  the  style  by  a  piece  of  chalk. 

**  During  his  leisure  moments,  Stephen 
intertwined  the  amorous  initials  on  the 
office-boy's  slate.  In  the  calligraphic  birds 
with  which  he  ornamented  the  title-pages  of 
the  books,  he  slily  mingled  turtle-doves,  Cu- 
pids, and  capital  B's  of  a  boldness  which 
passion  alone  could  inspire.  The  lock  of 
the  safe  was  fastened  with  a  cache-entrie  of 
five  letters.  M.  Patte  changed  the  word, 
and  the  crowns  of  the  master  reposed  under 
the  guard  of  Bella. 

**  *  Ah !  '  thought  the  young  man,  *  my 
heart  is  like  this  safe :  it  can  only  open  at 
this  all-powerful  word.' 

**  After  four  days'  illness,  the  cashier  drag- 
ged himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  his  post 
at  the  risk  of  a  relapse.  The  name  of  his 
daughter,  which  he  found  on  the  padlock, 
did  not  open  hb  eyes.    Stephen,  obliged  to 


explain  himself  more  clearly,  demanded 
formally  of  the  father  the  hand  of  the  young 
lady. 

*'*My  friend,'  said  the  cashier  to  him, 
*  you  have  the  qualities  of  a  good  clerk.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  some  youthful  faults, 
which  have  injured  you,  you  would  have 
made  a  rapid  and  brilliant  career.  I  accept 
your  proposition,  and  you  know  that  a  bill 
of  exchange  accepted  must  always  be  paid. 
Only  I  postpone  the  time  till  you  shall  have 
definitively  taken  the  place  of  the  old  bead- 
bookkeeper.' 

**  *  What  along  date !  "  cried  Stephen  : 
**  have  pity,  and  shorten  the  time.' 

'*  *  Impossible,  young  man ;  the  day  when 
you  mount  the  head-clerk's  platform,  my 
daughter  shall  be  yours.' 

**  The  cashier  remained  immovable  in  his 
resolution.  Stephen  sighed  as  he  looked  at 
the  dais  of  honor,  as  Charles  V.  did  when 
he  thought  of  the  imperial  throne  ;  and, 
when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  cashier's 
niche,  that  cruel  father  appeared  to  him 
through  the  grating  like  a  ferocious  lion, 
shut  up  in  an  iron  cage.  His  ofi*er  being 
accepted,  however,  he  was  at  least  at 
liljertv  to  make  his  court  freely. 

**  Ibe  young  lady  listened  to  him  compla- 
cently ;  he  dined  sometimes  with  the  father, 
talked  in  the  evening  with  Miss  Bella,  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes  the  labors  of  her  needle, 
and  praised  her  good  housekeeping  ;  but  he 
coula  not  endure  to  have  her  pl»y  country- 
danci*s  on  the  harpsichord,  for  which  rea- 
son she  gave  up  her  music  without  regret, 
in  order  to  please  her  future  husband. 
When  the  labors  of  the  counting-room  ob- 
liged M.  Patte  to  spend  his  evenings  at  the 
office,  he  wrote  letters  to  his  mistress,  to 
which  she  answered  with  papa's  consent. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  this  correspondence  : 

**  *  I  have  received,  Miss,  the  dear  yours  of 
the  6th  current,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Your  goodness  makes  me  returns  which 
render  me  very  happy ;  but  your  father  puts 
the  climax  to  my  impatience,  in  leaving 
blank  the  date  of  our  marriage.  To  see 
myself  put  oft*  to  several  years  »om  date  is 
to  remain  too  long  in  suffering.  My  heart 
will  make  a  draft  on  you,  of  which  1  hope 
you  will  pay  the  expenses.  The  office  de- 
prives me  this  evening  of  your  dear  pre- 
sence, on  account  of  the  general  weekly 
balance ;  but  my  affection  for  you  remains 
firm,  and  will  reach  its  destination  without 
damage.  I  send  you  herein  enclosed  my 
sentiments  of  devotion  and  respect.  Please 
to  carry  them  to  my  credit,  &c.' 

**  Stephen  had  retained  so  painful  a  re- 
membmnce  of  the  adventure  of  the  forgotten 

f)rice-curront,  that,  in  writing  to  his  lady- 
ove,  he  several  times  sent  her  by  way  of 
precaution  the  price  of  the  markets. 
**The  longea-for  day  at  loogth  airived. 
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The  poor  clerk,  whose  assistant  M.  Patte 
was,  became  entirely  blind.  In  gratitude 
for  his  long  services,  he  was  provided  with  a 
bed  at  the  hospital  of  Quinze-Vingts.  Ste- 
phen entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fCre&t  book   and   the  platform    of    honor. 

I    Three  weeks  after,  he  married  Miss  Bella. 

!  On  this  occasion,  the  master  made  the 
young  husband  a  present  of  a  hundred 
francs,  and  permission  to  ho  absent  half  a 
day.  The  clerks  were  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  next  day  every  one  wajs  at 
his  post  at  the  usual  hour. 

**M.  Patte  had  three  children,  for  whom 
he  labored  without  relaxation.  The  serious 
position  of  husband,  of  father  of  a  family, 
and  of  bookkeeper,  finished  the  maturing  of 
his  mind  and  character.  He  adopted  the 
cotton  guards  to  his  cufl&,  and  green  spec- 
tacles for  the  preservation  of  his  eyes. 
Life  appeared  to  him  then  under  other 
colors.  He  made  no  more  mistakes,  and 
became  a  model  to  the  other  clerks  in  his 
handwriting.  The  List  of  the  poetical 
cords,  that  developed  by  love,  was  not  vio- 
lently broken  like  the  others :  it  parted, 
little  by  little,  under  the  quietness  of  mar- 
ried life.  The  imagination  of  the  book- 
keeper was  gradually  extinguished,  like  the 
old  office-lamp  under  the  shade  of  economy 
and  industry. 

**  After  having  obtained  these  details  b^ 
piece-meal,'*  pursued  my  friend,  **  I  conti- 
nued to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  good 
M.  Stephen.  I  made  him  a  visit  on  Sun- 
day, and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
interior  of  his  establishment.  Bella  is 
now  forty ;  I  found  a  large,  dry  woman,  her 
cheeks  colored  by  the  fire,  she  herself  being 
employed  in  preparing  the  dinner  over  a 
stove.  She  received  me  with  very  cool  po- 
liteness, with  downcast  eyes,  and  an  entirely 
awkwiird  and  restrained  air. 

**  The  eldest  daughter,  sixteen  yeors  old, 
was  thrumming  on  the  harpsichord  the 
tiresome  tune  of  Violette,  which  indicated 
that  the  old  musical  wounds  of  M.  Stephen 
were  healed,  since  he  could  patiently  bear 
the  family  charivari.  I  remarked  in  the 
parlor  —  the  refectory,  a  classical  engraving 
representing  M.  Delille  dictating  his  redun- 
dant verses  to  his  wife,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  table,  pen  in  hand.  This  picture 
gave  rise  to  the  reflection,  Can  the  book- 
keeper still  have  any  remnant  of  the  poeti- 
cal feeling? 

**  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  I  resolved  to 
subject  M.  Stephen  to  several  little  trials. 
I  invited  him  to  visit  me  the  next  Sunday. 
1  had  open  on  my  table  the  colored  plates 
of  Sol  win's  Voyage  to  the  Indies.  A  banana 
tree  displayed  on  the  first  page  its  colossal 
leaves,  one  of  which  would  be  large  enough 
for  a  child *s  bed,  bamboos  appeared  on  the 
second  leaf  like  fire-works,  a  planter  in  his 


white  dress  smoking  his  hooka  with  an  air 
of  beatitude,  natives  working  in  the  culture 
of  cotton,  and  a  striped  snake  gliding  amonz 
the  branches  of  the  bamboos,  followed  each 
other  in  succeeding  portions  of  the  book. 

*'  *  This  climate  is  full  of  inconveniences.' 
said  M.  Stephen.  *■  When  our  office  is  well 
closed,  and  the  stove  filled  with  fagots,  I 
would  not  exchange  my  platform  for  a  ha- 
bitation in  Bengal.' 

"  I  took  M.  Patte  to  the  Tuilleries.  The 
lilacs  were  in  bloom ;  we  approached  a 
flower-bed  which  exhaled  a  delicious  odor, 
and  I  asked  my  companion  what  he  thought 
of  the  beauties  of  the  garden.  He  tookliis 
snufi-box  from  his  pocket ;  and,  insinuating 
into  it  his  thumb  and  finger,  — 

** '  There  are  no  flowers  or  perfume,'  re- 
plied he,  *  equal  to  a  pinch  of  snuff.' 

"That  evening,  Andromache  was  played 
at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  I  succeeded  with 
much  trouble  in  carryinj;  M.  Patte  there. 
He  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  Racine's 
pieces.  If  any  thing  could  uncover  within 
nim  a  spark  left  forgotten  under  the  ashes, 
it  must  be  the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  bookkeeper  listened  to  the 
first  act  with  much  attention,  his  brows 
knit,  his  mouth  half  open  ;  but  to  my  great 
surprise  he  went  out  at  the  second  act, 
like  the  angry  count  of  whom  Boileau 
speaks." 

**  *  What  is  the  matter? '  said  I  to  him  : 

*  does  this  tragedy  affect  you  too  deeply  ?  " 

**  *  On  the  contrary,'  replied  M.  Stephen, 

*  I  find  these  people  very  ridicnlous.  This 
king  who  wishes  to  marry  a  prisoner,  a 
widow,  and  burdened  with  a  child,  while  he 
refuses  a  rich  princess  whose  alliance  would 
consolidate  his  throne,  is  fit  to  be  si^nt  to 
an  insane  asylum.  This  vagabond  of  an 
Orestes  may  well  bo  excited  to  demand  the 
hand  of  the  princess ;  but  that  he  should 
take  it  into  his  head,  in  order  to  please  her, 
to  bmve  the  court  of  assizes,  and  commit  a 
crime,  this  is  an  enormity  that  I  cannot 
admit.  There  is  not  one  of  these  fellows 
who  does  not  do  exactly  contrary  to  what 
is  for  his  own  interest.  This  is  prattle  that 
a  man  of  good  sense  has  neither  time  nor 
patience  to  listen  to.' 

**  The  next  day  we  were  seated  on  stools 
at  the  orchestra  of  the  Italians.  They 
were  representing  the  Barber  of  Seville. 

**  *  Here  are  funny  people,'  said  M.  Ste- 
phen ;  *  why  was  it  necessjary  that  this 
§reat  lord  should  disguise  himself  as  a  stu- 
ent  for  the  sake  of  marrying  a  little  citi- 
zen? If  he  was  silly  enough  to  want  to 
make  her  his  wife,  he  had  only  to  demand 
her  in  marriage :  he  would  not  have  been 
refused.  And  if  she  had  been  pretty,  but 
an  old  pupil,  with  a  long  nose  and  pointed 
shoulders,  what  a  fool  this  Almaviva  was! 
Pretty  lessons  to  give  his  wife,  teaching  her 
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to  deceive  and  lie  !  Fortunately  she  knows 
as  much  as  he  does  ;  and,  if  he  buys  a  cat  in 
a  bag,  he  will  only  have  what  he  deserves. 
I  take  no  interest  except  in  one  person,  and 
that  is  the  worthy  guardian.  I  will  bet 
that  he  follows  with  the  comer  of  his  eye 
the  romantic  projects  of  this  mscally  count ; 
and,  in  order  the  better  to  dupe  him,  and 
get  rid  of  his  giddy  ward,  he  pretends  to 
oppose  the  marnage.  and  keep  her  for  him- 
self. If  he  was  tiucen  at  his  word,  it  would 
soon  appear  that  he  did  not  want  her ;  and 
he  would  confess  his  deceit.' 

*'  Stephen  laughed  at  Bartholo,  encouraged 
him  with  a  look  ;  and,  when  at  the  end  the 
marriage  contract  was  signed,  the  book- 
keeper cried  out,  — 

** '  Ue  is  taken  in  the  snare,  this  foolish 
count.  He  marries  the  old  ward.  Oh,  how 
sly  the  guardian  was  to  pretend  spite  and 
surprise  till  the  very  last  moment !  ' 

**  *  You  will  agree,  at  least,'  said  I  to  M. 
Patte,  *  that  there  is  a  charm  in  this 
music' 

**  *  It  is  pretty,  if  one  wants  it ;  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  plot ;  for  I  hav«  not 
found  in  it  one  of  those  ideas  which  I  have 
just  communicated  to  you,  though  they 
evidently  form  the  foundation  of  the  sul>- 
ject.' 

**  *  And  what  would  you  say  if  the  ward 
were  young  and  pretty  ?  ' 

**  M.  Patte  reflected  a  moment,  to  clear 
away  the  scaffolding  he  had  in  his  head, 
and  construct  another. 

•*  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  this  would  be  a  very 
different  piece  ;  more  improbable,  perhaps, 
but  very  immoral,  and  giving  a  bad  exam- 
ple. I  should  not  wish  to  take  the  eldest 
of  my  girls  to  see  it.' 

**  The  prosaic  simplicity  of  M.  Stephen 
diverted  me  singularly.  I  resolved  to  make 
a  last  trial. 

**  *  Come  to  see  me' next  Sunday,  at  one 
o'clock,'  said  I  to  him.  *  You  shall  hear 
perhaps,  some  music  of  a  higher  character 
than  this,  and  which  will  move  you  more.' 

**  I  wanted  to  conduct  him  to  the  Conser- 
vatoire ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  that,  if  the 
symphony  had  no  effect  upon  him,  I  might 
regard  him  as  having  reached  the  last  stage 
of  petrifaction.  M.  Patte  was  exact  to 
the  time  of  the  appointment.  I  was  able 
to  procure,  with  considerable  difficulty,  two 
tickets  for  the  hall  of  Menus  Plaisirs. 

"  *  Think,'  said  I  to  my  companion,  *  that 
we  are  here  in  the  sanctuary  of  music. 
Yon  are  about  to  hear  what  is  most  pro- 
found in  the  world,  and  most  perfect  in  the 
way  of  execution :  attend,  and  do  not  fail 
to  give  me  your  opinion  after  the  concert.' 

**  Stephen  was  a  man  of  good  faith,  who 
did  not  resist  his  impressions,  and  was  in- 
capable, on  the  other  hand,  of  playing  a 
part.    He  opened  his  ears  with  the  most 


scrupulous  attention.  The  symphony  in 
la  Mtneur  was  played.  As  T  wanted  to 
enjoy  it  on  my  own  account,  I  forgot  my 
neighbor  from  the  first  movement  of  the 
bow.  I  was  ab8orl)ed  in  the  music.  The 
orchestra  was  in  full  vigor.  Never  was 
the  wonderful  Andante  executed  with  more 
unity  and  soul.  I  had  never  felt  more 
entirely  the  religious  renunciation  which 
each  of  those  artists  made  of  his  individual- 
ity, thinking  only  to  yield  himself  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  master. 

**  The  genius  of  Beethoven  alone  filled 
the  hall.  That  poetry,  full  of  sentiment 
and  melancholy,  nad  shaded  all  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  select  auditory,  and  op- 
pressed every  heart.  At  the  end  of  the 
piece,  I  turned  with  emotion  toward  my 
neighbor  to  know  what  he  thought  of  the 
symphony.  Stephen  was  sound  asleep. 
He  was  tired  to  death,  and  asked  my  per- 
mission to  go  away,  which  I  granted  Iiim 
with  pleasure. 

**  This  attempt  wns  the  last.  I  re- 
proached myself  a  little  for  having  brought 
this  poor  Beotian  before  Racine,  Rossini, 
and  Beethoven.  It  was  cert^nn,  and  proved 
to  he  so,  that  honest  M.  Stephen  had  lc»st 
even  the  smallest  seeds  of  poetical  feeling, 
and  that  the  very  place  for  it  in  his  imagi- 
nation had  been  cauterized." 

**  You  thus  see,"  said  my  friend,  in 
finishing  his  story,  '*  that  I  was  riglit  Inst 
year  in  denying  that  poetry  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  man  who  had  excited  our 
curiosity." 

**  You  will  agree  with  me,"  I  replied, 
'*  that,  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the  brain  of 
M.  Stephen,  it  breathes  in  his  whole  per- 
son, since  his  appearance  made  so  much 
impression  upon  ooth  of  us.  He  struck  us 
forcibly  by  his  humble,  reserved,  and  re- 
pressed air,  his  fanciful  aspect,  the  strange 
cut  of  his  Spanish  snuff^solored  coat,  his 
large  spectacles,  and  his  tawny  face." 

**  A  nervous  woman  might  well  be  agi- 
tated in  passing  his  platform  of  honor,  and 
receiving  from  him  a  dull  and  inanimate 
look.  That  rogue  of  a  Rembrandt,  who 
was  the  most  covetous  of  artists,  and  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  paint  avarice,  would 
have  gladly  become  acquainted  with  this 
figure,  and  would  have  put  him  under  the 
skylight,  that  he  might  make  of  him  the 
type  of  a  poor  laborious  fellow  without 
intelligence,  the  voluntary  and  resigned 
slave.  If  Rembrandt  had  made  a  pretence 
of  being  dead,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
works,  the  hero  of  our  story  would  have 
risen  at  the  sale  to  a  very  high  price.  Yon 
see,  therefore,  that  this  man  is  an  object  to 
be  advantageously  seized  upon  by  poetry." 

**  I  agree  with  you ;  and,  since  our  diffe- 
rence is  terminated,  let  us  drink  a  gluM  of 
beer,  and  talk  of  something  elie." 
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and  Madame  de  Parab^re.    Price  $2.50. 

VI. —MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  or  Sketches  of  Living 
Notables :  Authors,  Architects,  Artists,  Com- 
posers, Demagogues,  Divines,  Dramatists,  Engi- 
neers, Journalists,  Ministers,  Monarchs,  Novel- 
ists, Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicians,  Preach- 
ers, Savans,  Statesmen,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
Warriors.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Contun- 
ing  nearly  900  Biographical  Skeiohes. 

VII.  —  THE  MASTER  BUILDER,  or  Life  at  a 
Trade.  By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  auUior  of  "Sum- 
merfield,  or  life  on  a  Farm."  1  vol.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1. 

Vin.- HAGAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.  By 
Alice  Carey,  author  of  *•  Clovemook,"  ««Lyra, 
and  other  Poems,"  Ac.     1  vol.  12mo. 

IX.  —  H ALLECK»S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Only 
complete  edition.     12mo,  $1. 

X.  —  KNIGHTS  OP  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 
AND  FRANCE.  — By  H.  W.  Herbert.  12mo, 
$1.25. 

XI.— TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 
75  cts. 

Xn.  —  LILLIAN  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Praed.    $1. 

XIII.  —  BRONCHITIS,  AND  KINDRED  DI- 
SEASES.   $1. 

XtV.— CAVALIERS  OP  ENGLAND.  By  Her- 
bert.   $1.25. 

XV.— LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Alice 
Carey.    75  cts. 

XVI.  — ISA,  a  Pilgrimage.  By  Caroline  Chese- 
bro.    $1. 

XVII.  —  LECTURES  AND  BHSCELLANIBS. 
By  Henry  James.    $1.25. 

XVIII.— TALES  AND  TRADITIONS  OP 
HUNGARY.     Pulszky.    $1.25. 

XIX.  —  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OP  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  Houssaye.  2  toIb. 
$2.50. 

XX. —  THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  Edited 
by  Bon  Ganltier.    75  cts. 


XXI AYTOUN'S  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

CAVALIERS.    $1. 

XXII.  —  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  GOSPELS; 
illustrating  Phases  of  Character  at  the  Present 
day.  By  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin.  1  vol.  16mo, 
50  oU. 

XXIII.  —  NARRATIVES  OF  SORCERY  AND 
MAGIC,  from  the  most  Autheniic  Sources,  By 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.  Ac.  1  vol. 
12mo,  $1.25. 

XXIV.  — CLOVERNOOK,  or  Recollections  of  our 
Home  in  the  West.  By  Alice  Carey.  1  vol. 
12mo,  4th  edition,  $1. 

XXV.  —  DREAMLAND  BY  DAYLIGHT;  a 
Panorama  of  Romance.  By  Caroline  Chesebro. 
1  vol.  12mo,  2d  edition,  $1.25. 

XXVI.  —  LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT.  Me- 
moirs of  Distinguished  Scottish  Females,  em- 
bracing the  Period  of  the  Covenant  and  Perse- 
cution. By  Rev.  James  Anderson.  1  vol. 
12mo,  $1.25. 

XXVII.  — EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE. 
Acheta  Domestica.    Insects  of  Spring. 

XXVIII.  —  EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE. 
Acheta  Domestica.    Insects  of  Summer. 

XXIX.  — EPISODES  OF  INSECT   LIFE. 
Acheta  Domestica.    Insects  of  Autumn. 

XXX.  — THE  SAME  WORK  in  sets  of  three 
volumes,  exquisitely  colored  after  nature.    $12. 

XXXI.  —  CHAPMAN'S  AMERICAN  DRAW- 
ING-BOOK. Three  parU  published ;  50  cts. 
each. 


By 

By 

By 


IN     PRESS. 

I.  — NEWMAN'S  REGAL  HOME.  1  vol.  12mo, 
cloth.    75  cts. 

n.  — THE  CHILDREN  OP  LIGHT.  By  Ckro- 
line  Cheseboro.    1  vol.  $1. 

HI.  — CAP-SHEAF;  a  Fresh  Bundle.  By  Louis 
Myrtle.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1. 

IV.  — THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.  By 
H.  W.  Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

v.— SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES  OP  THO- 
MAS FRANCIS  MEAGHER.  Portrait.  1  vol. 
12mo,  $1.25.  * 

VI.— THE  SPEECHES,  STATE  PAPERS,  AND 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  HON.  WILLIAM'H.  SBiy- 
AliD.    3  vols.  12mo.    $3.75.    Portrait. 

Vn.  —  MARMADUKB  WYVIL;  a  Historical 
Romance,  new  and  revised  edition.  By  H.  W. 
Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

VIII. —  THE  PURITANS  OP  NEW  ENG- 
LAND ;  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
Witoqcraft.  By  Henry  W.  Herbert.  1  rol. 
12mo.    $1.25. 

IX.  — MICHAUD'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Translated  by  W.  Robson.  3  vols. 
12mo,  maps.    $3.75. 

X.  — HISTORY  OP  DUTCH  AND  FLERflSH 
PAINTING.  By  Arsdne  Honmye.  1  toI. 
12mo. 
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ENGLISH    BOOKS    AT    BEDUCED    FBICES. 


LITTLE,  BROWN,  &   CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN   BOOKS, 

112,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAVE    JUST    RECEIVED,    AND    OFFER    FOR    SALE,    AT    RETAIL    AND    TO    THE    TRADE, 
THB  FOI^LO^VUfG  VAI<UABI.B  ENGIiISH  BOOKS  t 


SIR  JAME3  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS,  including  his  Contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  now  edition.  1  vol. 
square  crown  8vo,  with  portrait  and  vignette. 

MACAULAY'S  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS,  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Square  crown  8vo,  portrait  and  vignette. 

M*CULLOCH»S  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONA- 
RY. New  edition,  illustrated  with  six  maps. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

BRANDE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LI- 
TERATURE, AND  ART.  A  new  and  tho- 
roughly revised  edition,  corrected  to  the  present 
time.     8vo,  with  woodcuts. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDEN- 
ING. New  edition,  corrected  and  improved  by 
Mrs.  Loudon.  Svo.  Illustrated  with  many 
hundred  engravings  on  wood  by  Brauston. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS ;  being  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannicum,  abridged.  8vo,  with  about  2000 
engravineii  on  wood. 

LOU  DON 'o  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. New  edition.  8vo,  with  upwards  of 
1 100  engravings  on  wood. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE, 
FARM,  AND  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
FURNITURE.  New  edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon,  with  more  than  2000  engravings  on 
wood.    Svo. 

WEBSTER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  DOMESTIC 
BCONOMY;  comprising  such  Subjects  as  are 
most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping. 
A  new  edition,  illustrated  with  nearly  1000 
woodcuts.    Svo. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION ;  being  a  Critical 
Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Prose  Works  of 
Fiction  from  the  earliest  Greek  Romances  to 
the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Dun- 
lop,  Esq.    Third  edition.    1  vol.  Svo. 

BLAINE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL 
SPORTS.  A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edi- 
tion, with  npwards  of  600  woodcuts.  Svo,  half 
calf. 

WILKINSON'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.  Third 
edition,  with  upwards  of  600  plates  and  wood- 
cuts.   5  vols.  Svo. 


MERIV ALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS 
UNDER  THE  EMPIRE.  New  ediUon. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

GOLDSMITH'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustra- 
ted by  wood  engravings  from  designs  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  With  a  Biographical 
Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  ]&iited  by 
Bolton  Corney.     Square  crown,  8vo. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cor- 
ney, E:>q.  Illustrated  with  seventy-seven  de- 
signs drawn  on  wood  by  members  of  the  Etching 
Club.     Square  crown,  8vo. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES  AND 
UNIVERSAL  REFERENCE.  Fifth  edition. 
1  vol.  Svo. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE  ;  with  Remarks  on  his  Life 
and  Writings  by  Thomas  Campbell.     1  rol.  Svo. 

COLERIDGE'S  POEMS.  A  new  edition.  1  vol. 
foolscap  Svo. 

COLERIDGE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  A  new 
edition.     1  vol.  foolscap  Svo. 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE'S  POEMS,  with  a  Me- 
moir by  his  Brother.  Second  edition.  2  vols, 
foolscap  Svo. 


HARTLEY     COLERIDGE'S      ESSAYS 
MARGINALIA.     2  vols,  foolscap  Svo. 


AND 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE'S  LIVES  OF  NORTH- 
ERN  WORTHIES:  a  new  edition,  with  the 
corrections  of  the  author,  and  the  marginal 
observations  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  3  vols,  fools- 
cap Svo. 

SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Shelley.    3  vols,  foolscap,  Svo. 

SHELLEY'S  ESSAYS,  LETTERS  FROM  A- 
BROAD,  TRANSLATIONS,  AND  FRAG- 
MENTS. Edited  by  Mrs.  SheUey.  2  vols, 
foolscap  Svo. 


HOOD'S  POEMS, 
cap  Svo. 


Foorth  edition.     1  vol.  fools- 


HOOD'S    POEMS    OF    WIT    AND    HUMOR. 
Third  edition.    Foolscap  Svo. 


KEAT'S    POETICAL    WORKS, 
cap  Svo. 


1   vol.   fools- 


45.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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IMPORTANT      TO      LIBRARIANS      AND       LITERARY       MEN. 


JUST   RECKIYED   BT 


CHARLES     B.     NORTON, 

Sit  tf)e  XrbCnfl  3Sool(storr, 

71,  CHAMBERS    STRSBT,   NEIV  TORK, 

A   YALT7ABLB   ASSORTMENT    OF 

SPANISH  WORKS,  PUBLISHED    IN    MEXICO, 

Among  which  may  be  foand  the  following:  — 


APUNTES  PARA  LA  HISTORIA  DEL  GOBI- 
ERNO  DEL  GENERAL  D.  ANTONIO  LOPEZ 
DE  SANTA  ANNA.  Desde  principios  de  Octu- 
bre  de  1841,  hasta  6  Deoiembre  de  1844.  En 
que  fue  depuesto  del  mundo,  per  uniforme  to- 
luntad  de  la  Nacion.     8?o.     Mexico. 

HISTORIA  DEL  EMPERADOR  D.  AUGUSTIN 
DE  ITURBIDE  HASTA  SU  MUERTE,  y  bus 
consecaencias;  y  Esiablecimiento  de  la  Repub* 
lica  popular  Federal.     Svo.    Mexico,  1846. 

HORRIBLES  CRUELDADES  de  los  ConquisU- 
dores  de  Mexico  y  de  los  Indies  que  los  auxi- 
liaron  para  subyugarlo  a  la  Corona  de  Castilla. 
Svo.     Mexico,  1827. 

FASTOS  MILITARES  de  iniquidad  Barbarie  y 
Dcspotismo  del  Gobiemo  Espafiol  ejecutados  en 
las  Villas  de  Origava  y  Cordoba  en  la  guerra  de 
once  alios  por  causa  de  la  indepencia  y  libertad 
de  la  Nacion  Mexicana,  hasta  que  se  consumo 
la  primera  por  los  tratados  de  Cordoba  debrados 
por  los  crimes.     8vo.    Mexico,  1843. 

MEXICO  por  dentro  y  fuera  bajo  el  Gobiemo 
de  los  vireyes  6  sea  enfermedades  politicas  que 
pudece  la  capital  de  la  N.  Espana  en  cosi  todos 
los  ouerpos  de  que  se  oompone,  y  remedies 
que  se  deben  apUcar  para  su  curaoion.  Svo. 
Mexico,  1831. 

HISTORIA  DE  LAS  CONQUISTAS  DE  HER- 
NANDO CORTES,  esorita  en  Espanol  par  Fran- 
Cisco  Lopes  de  Gomara.     2  toIs.  Svo,  1826. 

CUADROvHISTORICO  DE  LA  RBVOLUCION 
MEXICANA,  oomenzada  en  15  de  Septiembre 
de  1810,  por  el  ciudadano  Miguel  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla.     5  vols.  8vo.     Mexico,  1844. 

HISTORIA  DE  LA  OONQUISTA  DE  MEXICO, 
esorita  por  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Bernardino  Sahagun, 
del  orden  de  S.  Francisoo,  y  xmo  de  los  primeros 
enviados  a  la  Nueva  Espalia  para  propagar  el 
evangelic.     Svo.     1829. 

HISTORIA  GENERAL  DE  LAS  C0SA8  DB 
NUEVA  ESPASA,  que  en  doce  libros  y  dos 
volnmenes  escribi6  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Bernardino  de 
Sahagun.    3  vols.  Svo.     1830. 

LOS  TRES  SIGLOS  DB  MEXICO  DURANTE 
EL  GOBIERNO  ESPA?}OL  hasta  la  entrada 
del  ej^rcito  trigarante  obra  esorita  en  Roma  por 
el  Padre  Andres  cavo  de  la  Compa&ia  de  Jesus. 
4  vols.  Svo.     1836. 

EL  NUEVO  BERNAL  DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO 
6  sea  Historia  de  la  Invasion  de  los  Anglo- 
Americanos  en  Mexico,  escrita  por  el  lioencuuio 
Carlos  Maria  de  Bustamente.    2  vols.  Svo.  1847. 


HISTORIA  DEL  DESCUBRIMIENTO  DE  LA 
AMERICA  SEPTENTRIONALE,  POR  ORIS- 
TOBAL  COLON.     Svo.     Mexico,  1826. 

EL  GABINETE  MEXICANO  durante  el  Segundo 
Pcriodo  de  la  Administracion  del  Exmo.  Sefior 
Presidente  D.  Anastasio  Bustamente,  hasta  la 
cntrega  del  Mundo  al  Exmo.  Sefior  Presidente 
interioo  D.  Antonio  Lopes  de  Santa  Anna  y  Con- 
tinuacion  del  cuardo  Ilistorico  de  la  Revoluclon 
Mexicana.     2  vols.  8vo.     1842. 

MA?fANAS  DE  L.\  ALAMEDA  DE  MEXICO 
publicalas  para  faoilitar  a  las  Befioritas  el  estu- 
dio  de  la  Historia  de  su  pais.   2  vols.  Svo.  1835. 

CAMPAf^AS  DEL  GENERAL  D.  FELIX  MA- 
RIA  CALLEGA  comandanto  en  gefe  del  ejer- 
oito  real  de  Operaciones  Elmado  del  centre. 
Svo.     1828. 

DESCRIPCION  HISTORICA  Y  CRONOLOGICA 
de  las  dos  Piedras,  que  con  ocasion  del  nuevo 
Empedrado  que  se  esta  formunde  en  la  Plaza 
principal  de  Mexico  se  pallaron  en  ella  el  alio 
de  1790.  Por  Den  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama. 
Svo.     1832. 

TEZCOCO  EN  LOS  ULTIMOS  TIEMPOS  DE 
SUS  ANTIGUOS  REYES  6  sea  Relacion  Tor- 
nada  de  los  Manscritos  ineditos  de  Beturini; 
redactades  por  el  Sic.  D.  Mariano  Veytia.  Svo. 
1826. 

LA  APARICION  GUADALUPANA  DE  MEXI- 
CO.  Vindicada  de  los  Dcfectos  que  le  Atribuye 
el  Dr.  D.  Juan  Bautiata  Munoz  en  la  Disertacion 
que  leyo  en  la  Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Mad- 
rid en  11  de  Abril  de  1794.  Comprobada  con 
nuevo  Descubriementos.     Svo.     1843. 

HISTORIA  DE  LA  COMPANIA  DE  JESUS 
en  Nueva  EspaAa  que  estaba  escribiendo  el 
P.  Francisoo  Javier,  alegre  al  Tiempo  de  su 
Espulsion.    3  vols.  Svo.     1829. 

VOZ  DE  LA  PATRIA,  for  1830  and  1831. 
4  vols.  Svo. 

HISTORIA  MILITAR  DEL  GENERAL  DON 
JOSE  MARIA  MORELOS  sacoda  en  le  oondu- 
oente  a  ella  de  sus  declaraciones  recibidas  de 
orden  del  virey  de  Mexico,  cuando  esturo  arres- 
tado  en  la  cuidadella  de  esta  capital.  Svo. 
1825. 

CAMPA^^A  SIN  GLORIA  y  Guerra  oomo  la  de 
los  caoemixtles  en  las  torres  de  las  iglesias, 
renida  en  el  recinto  de  Mexico  oausada  por 
haber  persistido  D.  Valentin  Gomes  Farias, 
Vioe-Presidente  de  la  Rcpublica  Mexicana. 
8vo.     1847. 
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GERMANIA  MUSICAL  SOCIETT. 


Subscribers  for  our  Concorta  will  please  call  at 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wade's  Music  Store,  to  receive  their 
Tickets,  from  11  to  2,  each  day. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  tickets  can  be  issued. 

HENRY  BANDT,  Ag^. 

DEPOT 

roB 

|l0mtt0ptHt  §00ks  anlr  ^tebitints, 

HYDHOPATHIO  BOOKS, 

PHOXOGRAPIIIC  AND  PHONOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER   k  WELLS'S 

^ubltcattons  on 

PHREffOLO«T  &  PHTSIOLO«T,  iLc. 

wRinriNQS   OP 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

TIIBOLOOICAL  AMD    PUILOf OPUICAL; 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &o 
For  Sale,  "Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

23,  Scl&ool-street. 

EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

Slccount  ISooft  S^amtfacturers 

AND 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Directly  opposite  School-street, 

BOSTON. 


Their  Retail  Stock  comprises  the  very  best 
qualities  of  Writino,  Lktteu,  Note  Papers,  and 
Envelopes  of  every  variety ;  Fine  Pocket- 
Penknives,  ScissoKs,  Razors,  Razor  Strops, 
French  and  American  Porte-Monnaies,  Draw- 
ing Papers,  Pencils,  Ac.  Gold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  &c.  &o.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  G,  lU,  12, 
18-inoh  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes. 

JAMES  M.  CHASE,  A.B. 
Priualc  Sutor 

IN   THR 

ANCIENT     LANGUAGES, 
Centre  Street,  Cambrldg^e. 

REFERENCES. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Boston, 

J.  Inoersoll  Bowdit«  II,  Esq.  Boston, 

Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  Presvlmt  Han\  University, 

Rkv.  James  Walker,  D.D.  Cambridge, 

Prof.  C.  C.  Felton,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Hoppin,  Cambridge. 


LECTTRES  II  BOSTOI  lEXT  WEEE. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  9.  —  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  seventh. 

Geology.     At  the  Lowell  Institute. 
Wednesday,   Nov.  10.  —  The  Academy's  third. 

At  Lowell  Institute  Hall. 
Friday,  Nov.  12.  —  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  eighth. 

Geology.     At  the  Lowell  Institute. 
fy  Beginning,    each    evening,   at    half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

*,*  Also,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  10, 
G.  P.  R.  James  will  deliver  a  Funeral  Oration  on 
the  Life,  Character,  and  Public  Services,  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  before  the  British  resi- 
dents of  Boston,  and  their  invited  guests,  at  the 
Melodeon. 

TO-DJLlTy 

A     BOSTON    LITERARY    JOURNAL, 

edited  by  CHARLES  HALE, 

Published  Weekly  on  Saturdays. 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pagei  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select 
advertisements. 

Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advanoe. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day"  (by  the  new  law, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  30th  of  September), 
when  paid  in  advance,  is  thirteen  cents  a  year  to 
places  in  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-six  cents  a 
year  to  places  without  the  State.  To  po8tH)fl!ioes 
in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,  there  is 
no  charge  for  postage. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  Ac.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addresMd  to,  the 
Publishers,  Redding  &  Co.  8,  State-street,  Boston. 

The  editor's  office  is  at  No.  46,  Congress-street, 
up  stairs. 

Dexter  &  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agents  in  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  45. 


NOTCMBBK  6,  IKS. 


A  Chinese  State  Dinner. 

Boston  Music  Hall. 
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ATHEN>EUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXHIBITION 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

IS  xow  onw  iir  tbb 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON     STREET. 

Far  the  CommUtte  on  the  F^ne  Arte, 

CHARLES  FOI^OM, 

Librarian. 
AdmlMion,  25  o«nts.    Season  Ticket*,  60  cents. 

THE 

WuBBt&oxf  (Sailers  of  paintings 

MAS   KB-OrXVBD   WITH 

LESSING'S  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

THE    MARTYRDOM    OF    HUSS, 

NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 
I  AT  TBB 

ATHISNJBUM      BUIIiDIHG, 

!  BEACON     STREET. 

Admittance,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

BOSTOIV    MUSEUm, 

TRBMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


191  9ramatlc  Version  ot 
MRS.  STOWE»S  POPULAR  WORK, 


BIfTlTLBD 


nirOLE    TOM'S    CABIN, 

Having  been  for  a  long  time  m  prqMration, 
mih  Extensive  New  Scinery,  fyc. 

On  Monday  evening.  Nor.  15,  and  ererj  erening 
through  the  week. 


*^*  Moaenm  open  day  and  erening.  Hall  of 
Statuary  open  till  7  p.m.  Exhibition  Room  opens 
at  6  o'clock.  Performances  commence  at  7 
o'clock.  Admission,  25  ots.  Seats  reserved  for 
60  ets.    Children  under  12  yean  of  age,  12^  cts. 


FAIR  AT  ANORY  HALL 


Mrs.  C.  a.  Stimpson,  Manager  of  the  Ladies' 
New  England  Association  for  Improvement  in 
Ornamental  Needlework,  would  respectfully  give 
notice  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  that  her  First  Annual  Fair  will  take 
place  early  in  November,  at  Room  No.  6,  Amort 
Hall,  Boston,  comer  of  West  and  '\^ashington 
streets;  on  which  occasion  she  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  Female  Handi- 
vork.  such  as  Plain  and  Ornamental  Needlework, 
Painting,  Drawing,  Sculpture,  Penmanship,  Ac, 
Ac,  for  the  best  specimens  of  which  a  number  of 
Premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Fair. 
A  large  and  spacious  Room  is  now  being  fitted  up 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Ladies ;  and  as  a 
number  of  our  first  merchants  have  signified  their 
intention  to  contribute  to  this  great  undertaking, 
of  furnishing  an  improved  and  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  ladies  interested,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  themselves  will  not  l^  slow  in 
furnishing  specimens  of  their  handiwork.  Each 
contributor  will  be  entitled  to  a  Ticket  (not  trans- 
ferable, of  course) ;  and,  as  considerable  expense  is 
attendant  upon  getting  up  this  Fair,  it  is  expected 
that  none  but  the  best  specimens  will  be  offered 
for  competition. 


M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  oi;  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

oil  colors,  canvas,  brttshes, 

AVD 

ARnriaTa*     rwiAnrERi  al.8 
0/  every  DeacriptUm  ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY  | 
35,  Cor&lUlly  Boston* 
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PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  &  CO. 

110,  Waihington  Street,  Boeton, 

HAVE  VX  PREPARATIO!! 

THE    TELL-TALE; 

Home   Seerets   told  bjr  Old  Travellers. 

Bt  thb  Author  or  "ScffXTstDS,"  '*Psxr  at 

NOMBKS  FlVK,"  kc 

1  vol.  16mo. 


THE   iXERICi!!    IIISCELLi.1T 

or 
e  Nnre  RTAi  N  I  N  Q     knowueooe. 

BY  FRANCIS  C.  WOODWORTH. 
Vol.  I. 


« 


The  plan  of  this  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
Chambers*?  AMiscellaDy,"  which  has  had  such  an 
immense  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  It 
will  be  tastefully  illustrated,  and  each  volume  will 
be  complete  in  itself,  forming  about  300  pages  duo- 
decimo. One  volume  at  a  time  will  bo  issued,  at 
irregular  intervals,  until  the  completion  of  the 
whole  ten  volumes. 


*9*  The  above  works  are  in  progress,  and  will 
be  published  during  the  month  of  November. 

DWZaHT'S 

JOURNAL    Of    music, 

0  IS^npev  of  ^n  ann  ILiterature, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  BATTRDAT, 

AT  21,  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature;  including,  from  time  to  time, — 
1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed, accounts  of  their  Composers,  Ac,  2.  No- 
tices of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
from  all  parts;  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Es- 
says on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  Musical 
Education;  on  Music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  re- 
ligious bearings;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  Ac.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  Oerman 
and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Poetry,  ^thetic  Books,  the  Drama,  Ac. 
8.  Original  and  selected .  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Aneodotes,  Ac. 

Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be 
furnished.    Address  (post  paid), 

J.  S.  DWIQHT, 

21,  SCHOOL-STBBET*  BOSTOV. 


ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 
eoanroN. 


Toe  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Morocco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large;  while  hia  practical  experience  en- 
ubles  him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

^0  ILitirarfans, 

OR    GENTLEMEN    HAVING    LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Moroooo, 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  Vellum,  &c. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

ninstrated  MTorks,  Books  otKngrmiringMf 

Sorap-Books,  Albums,  Portf61los, 

Music,  Ae. 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Pictorial  Designs  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  fcc. 

Reviews  and  Magazinea  bound  to  any  pattern. 

McKIM    k    CUTTER, 

BOOK    AND    MU8IC    STORE, 

62,    MAIN     STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 

All  the  Magazines  and  New  Publications  received 
as  soon  as  published. 

The  volumes  and  numbers  of  "  To-Day,  a  Bos- 
ton Literary  Journal,'*  for  sale,  and  subscniptions 
taken. 

BOSTON  EVENINO  OAZETTE. 


TWO     EDITIOKt. 

FiKST  Editiost  (for  the  Coontry)  ....  Saturdaj  Ifomlng. 
Sbcomd  EoirioH  (for  the  City) Sunday  Momiog. 


^  2.ocal  WtMv  Netospajier, 

EDITED  AND  PUULISBED   BT  W.  W.  CLAPP,  JR. 

IK  TUK 
QRANI-TE    BUILOINQ, 

Comer  of  Devonthire  and  Water  StraaU. 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Gasette  ii  eireulated 
at  an  early  hour  Sunday  morning  —  in  the  eity 
proper,  Roxbury,  Charletitown,  South  Boston,  East 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Cambridgeport — by  regu- 
lar carriers.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  with  the  latest  news  bj  apeeial 
telegraphic  despatches.  Advertiaementi  inserted 
coai|Mcaoiisly. 
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OBSEQUIES  OF  GREAT  MEK. 

The  simple  funeral  of  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
fitting  ceremony  to  close  the  sojourn  upon 
earth  of  a  man  who,  not  less  by  his  own 
personal  history  than  by  the  active  direct 
exertions  of  his  life,  was  a  conspicuous 
specimen  of  American  republicanism.  It 
was  a  private  funeral ;  and  yet  public  men 
and  public  bodies  forgot  their  official  posi- 
tions, and  assumed  the  character  of  private 
citizens  that  they  might  attend  it.  It  had 
none  of  the  syuibols  of  pomp  and  splendor 
which  are  sometimes  thrown  about  the 
obsequies  of  great  men  ;  but  in  all  tlie  indi- 
cations of  real  grief,  of  universal  respect 
for  the  dead,  and  a  deep  consciousness,  by 
all  the  |)eoplc,  of  the  calamity  of  his  loss, 
nothing  was  wanting. 

The  day  itself  was  fine,  and  most  beauti- 
fully in  liarniony  with  the  occasion.  The 
glories  of  October  are  seldom  seen  in 
greater  perfection,  and  this  year  can 
scarcely  be  remembered  by  a  brighter  speci- 
men, than  Friday  the  30th  of  October.  A 
heavy  rain  immediately  following,  there  has 
not  been  such  a  day  since,  nor  was  there 
for  a  fortnight  before.  The  sun,  which 
shone  brilliantly  in  the  morning,  retired 
behind  clouds  at  noon,  at  the  hour  of  the 
funeral  services,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  saddened  faces  of  the  mourners  col- 
lected. 

And  a  vast  multitude  of  mourners  had  col- 
lected. Singularly  inconvenient  of  access  as 
the  house  at  Marshfield  was,  more  so  per- 
haps than  any  place  upon  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  tne  eager  throng  availed 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  every  faicility 
of  communication  from  Boston.  Crowded 
extra  trains  were  run  upon  the  railroads, 
and  steamboats  traversea  new  channels  and 
made  unusual  landings  for  the  occasion. 
The  whole  neighborhood,  to  use  that  word 
in  no  limited  sense,  poured  out,  and  has- 
tened, by  whatever  means  was  at  hand,  on 
foot,  or  in  the  country-wagons,  to  the  house. 
Delegations  from  a  distance  representing 
the  legal  ability  and  the  official  authority  of 
cities,  and  various  respectable  associations, 
were  in  attendance.  Boston  was  repre- 
sented by  at  Iciist  one  man  in  every  ten  of 
her  male  population.  And  among  this  as- 
sembly of  people,  who  had  thus  gone  out  to 
testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
great  American  statesman,  were  ail  those 


men  of  eminence  in  the  community  who 
were  not  prevented  from  attending  by  official 
duties  or  distance  from  the  scene.  So  true 
is  this,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
mention  names ;  from  him  who  is  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  downwards, 
we  can  scarcely  recall  any  one  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  the  public  from  exalted  official 
or  social  position,  who  was  not  present. 

This  immense  multitude,  variously  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand  and  more,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  utmost  decorum 
in  the  presence  of  a  police-force  which  would 
have  been  totally  inadequate  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order,  had  not  the  appreciation 
of  propriety  by  people  collected  under  such 
circumstances  been  rightly  estimated.  Each 
one  was  clothed  in  the  conventional  habili- 
ments of  mourning  externally,  and  bore 
upon  his  countenance  an  indication  of  the 
real  grief  in  his  heart  within.  Their  con- 
versation was  with  subdued  voices,  and 
almost  invariably  on  themes  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  particularly  its 
closing  days.  No  loud  tones  or  unseemly 
merriment  disturl>ed  the  solemn  quiet  of  the 
scene.  And  the  only  violation^  if  there  was 
any,  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  was 
in  the  somewhat  ruthless  stripping  of  the 
flower-beds,  arising  from  the  general  desire 
of  those  who  felt  that  they  enjoyed  a  privi- 
lege in  being  present  to  carry  away  some 
memorial  of  tne  day,  to  show  to  others 
now,  and  to  keep  for  their  own  and  their 
children's  future  gratification. 

The  well-remembered  features  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  lineaments  perfectly  preserved, 
were  gazed  upon  for  the  last  time  by  the 
people  in  order.  The  body  was  laid  out 
simply,  clothed  in  Mr.  Webster's  charac- 
teristic and  usual  dress. 

Several  of  the  rooms  of  the  dwelling-house 
were  opened  to  the  company. 

The  funeral'  services  were  performed  in 
good  taste  and  in  an  unpretending  manner 
by  the  parish  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Alden.  After  these  the  body  was 
borne,  under  the  care  of  several  of  the 
neighboring  citizens  of  Marshfield,  acting 
as  pall-bearers,  and  followed  in  long  proces- 
sion by  the  visitors,  to  the  grave  prepared 
by  Mr.  Webster  himself. 

Here,  in  the  parish  burying-ground,  ad- 
joining his  own  estate,  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking,  not  a  palace  nor  a  castle,  but 
the  comfortable  dwelling,  embellished  with 
the  simple  conveniences  suggested  by  his 
own  taste,  and  in  view  of  the  great  ocean 
which,  by  its  extent  and  its  depth,  no  less 
than  in  the  emotions  of  grandeur  it  in- 
spires, is  no  unfit  emblem  of  his  iiiind,  — 
near  the  graves  of  men  of  the  Old  Cohmy, 
the  ancestors  of  Marshfield,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate company  of  the  dear  members  of 
his  own  family  who  have  preceded  him  to 
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the  other  world,  he  was  laid  in  his  final 
resting-place.  The  guests,  in  succession, 
cast  a  final  look  upon  his  face  ;  and  the 
grave  closed  upon  him. 

It  is  natural  to  the  mind  to  compare 
similar  things ;  and  it  is  no  paradoxical 
consequence  of  this  fact  that  men  are  prone 
to  seelc  for,  and  point  out,  diflferences  be- 
tween things  having  some  marked  points  of 
resemblance,  or  which  are  brought  together 
in  the  mind  by  any  natural  association  of 
ideas.  Thus,  we  are  led  to  compare  the 
lives  of  men,  which  are  sissociated  in  some 
accidental  way,  even  when  they  had  but  few 
similar  motives  or  similar  actions.  The 
popularity,  in  all  ages,  of  Plutarch's  **  Paral- 
lel Lives"  would  be  enough  to  prove  this,  if  it 
needed  proof.  Such  associations  and  such 
resemblances  bring  together  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  late  Daniel  Webster ; 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  first 
citizen  of  our  country  occurring  within  a 
month  ailer  that  of  the  first  citizen  of  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  nation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water :  two  nations  simultaneously 
in  mourning  at  the  loss  of  their  greatest 
men. 

We  do  not  mean  that  any  striking  simi- 
larity can  be  traced  in  the  histories  of  their 
lives  throughout :  the  coincidence  is  rather 
in  th't  circumstances  of  their  deaths.  One 
consdlation  certainly  has  been  denied  us, 
which  our  brethren  abroad  possessed.  **  If 
aught  can  lessen  this  day  the  grief  of 
England  upon  the  death  of  her  greatest 
son,"  the  prime  chronicler  of  that  nation 
could  write  upon  the  day  after  the  national 
calamity,  **  It  is  the  recollection  that  the 
life  which  has  just  closed  leaves  no  duty 
incomplete,  and  no  honor  unbestowed." 
The  one  marked  duty  of  the  great  political 
party,  whose  truest  champion  he  was, 
neglected  ;  the  one  great  crowning  honor  so 
long  denied  by  the  American  people,  and  now 
impossible ;  these  rose  too  quickly  with  a 
sting  of  regret  to  the  mind  of  everybody  upon 
hearmg  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
our  statesman,  to  allow  us  any  such  exul- 
tation. We  have  too  much  love  for  our 
firee  institutions  to  say  that  this  is  a  new 
proof  that  republics  are  ungrateful.  We 
will  rather  believe  that  one  severe  lesson 
was  necessary  to  teach  us  the  danger  of 
becoming  so ;  and  that  lesson,  we  trust, 
has  been  well  learned. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  narrative  of 
the  simple  ceremonies  at  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Webster,  by  reading  the  accounts  of  tl^e 
gorgeous  preparations  still  making,  at  the 
last  accounts,  in  England,  for  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  shall  not 
undertake  the  task  of  comparing  the  two  ; 
but,  by  opening  both  to  our  readers  at  once, 
we  think  that  some  reflections,  by  way  of 


contrast,  not  wholly  uninteresting,  will  be 
suggested,  which  may  lend  them  to  con- 
clude, after  all,  they  would  not  exchange 
the  republican  simplicity  of  America  for  the 
seeming  advantages  of  any  other  land. 

Here  is  the  foreign  account :  — 

**  Tlie  preliminary  arrangements  for  this 
great  national  ceremonial  are  at  length 
finally  completed.  The  plan  of  the  interior 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  showing  the  jwsi- 
tion  of  the  various  gjilleries  to  be  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  and 
the  order  of  the  funeral  from  tlie  entry  of 
the  procession  at  tlie  west  door  to  the  cen- 
tre, under  the  dome,  where  the  coflBn  will 
descend,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  whose  approbation  was  conveyed 
in  very  flattering  terms  ;  and  the  works  are 
now  in  full  openition.  Mr.  Tliomas  Cubitt, 
M.P.,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  design,  the  merit  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is,  that, 
while  accommodation  is  aflbrded  by  it  to  a 
vast  numl>er  of  spectators,  —  many  more 
than  it  might  have  been  expected  the  ca- 
thedral would  contain,  —  nearly  all  of  them 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
ceremonial  from  these  seats  without  diffi- 
culty. The  known  resources  of  Mr.  Cu- 
bitus establishment  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  work  will  l>e 
executed.  All  the  timl)er  used  —  upwards 
of  five  hundred  loads  is  the  estimated  quan- 
tity —  will  be  of  the  best  description  ;  and 
the  supervision  of  the  works  is  already 
conducted  exactly  as  if  a  permanent  buila- 
ing  were  in  course  of  erection. 

**  The  ceremony  of  the  '  lying  in  state ' 
will,  it  is  understood,  be  conducted  upon  a 
scale  of  magnificence  never  l^efore  attempted 
in  this  country.  Chelsea  College  has  been 
selected  as  the  locale,  and  probably  a  more 
judicious  selection  could  scarcely  have  l)een 
made.  The  building  consists  chiefly  of  a 
central  apartment  ot  octagonal  form,  open- 
ing on  the  one  side  into  the  Great  Hall,  and 
on  the  other  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  whole  of  this  range  will  be  fitted 
up  in  an  appropriate  manner  ;  the  walla 
and  every  portion  of  the  building  being 
draped  and  tcstooned  with  black  cloth,  and 
other  appropriate  funereal  emblems.  The 
Great  Hall,  where  the  lying  in  state  will 
take  place,  is  an  a)mr-tment  of  noble  dimen- 
sions, a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by 
nearly  fifty  broad  and  forty  high.  The 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  as  Her  Majesty's  Lord 
Chamberlain,  has  the  direction  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  ceremonial.  His  Lordship, 
naturally  anxious  that  so  important  a  fea- 
ture in  the  national  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  Great  Duke  should  be  at  once 
worthy  of  the  country  and  the  man,  wisely 
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placed  the  matter  in  the  haiuis  of  one  of  the 
iirot  arcliitects  and  artiats  of  tlie  day,  — 
Professiir  Cockerell,  R.A.,  who  at  once  pre- 
pared a  series  of  elaborate  and  very  beauti- 
ful sketcliea.  These  designs  have  already 
received  the  warm  approval  of  Her  Majesty 
and  Prince  All)ert ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
works  is  only  delayed  by  the  care  necessary 
in  the  removal  of  those  time-honored  relics  in 
the  shape  of  captured  flags  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  old  hall  are  hung.  Many  of  these 
fliigs  were  taken  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's own  battles,  and  it  is  intended  that 
all  these  shall  be  introduced  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  chamber  after  the  walls  have 
been  draped.*  The  catafalque  on  which 
the  coffin  will  rest  is  to  be  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  hall,  opposite  to  the  door  through 
which  the  public  will  be  admitted.  Tne 
windows  will  be  all  dark ;  and  the  only 
light  obtained  will  be  from  colossal  wax 
candles  in  silvered  candelabra  fourteen  feet 
high,  of  which  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
placed  at  stated  intervals  ahmg  the  hall, 
which  will  be  lined  with  men  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards  (the  Duke's  regiment),  with 
their  arms  reversed.  The  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  tiie  Duke's  death  has  been 
occupied  to  very  great  advantage  by  the 
Earl  Marshal  and  his  assistants  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms.  The  heraldic  and  armorial 
decorations  have  been  arranged  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  eflect  of  this  portion  of  the  cere- 
monial will  far  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
witnessed  of  late  years.  ■  Sir  Charles  Young, 
Giirter  King-at-Arms,  is  devoting  himself 
to  the  completion  of  all  the  important  mat- 
ters coming  within  his  department. 

'*  In  consequence  of  the  elaborate  nature 
of  the  preparations,  it  is  understood  that 
great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  period 
of  their  completion.  The  interest  taken  in 
all  that  belongs  to  the  ceremonial  by  Her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  leads  to  a  pre- 
sumption that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  be 
imperfectly  done ;  and  it  is  therefore  more 
than  probable  that  the  date  of  the  funeral 
may  even  yet  be  deferred  beyond  the  day 
already  fixed.  It  is  understood  that  Her 
Majesty  will  attend  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Iving  in  state  in  person,  and  that  the  period 
during  which  the  public  will  be  allowed  to 
view  it  will  be  increased  from  three  to  six 
days.  Even  under  this  arrangement,  there 
will  no  doubt  be  many  and  serious  disap- 
pointments. The  interest  felt  throughout 
the  country  in  the  matter  is  already  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself,  and  excursion 
trains  are  advertised  to  run  daily  during 

»  «  Colonel  Sir  John  Morillyon  Wilson,  C.B., 
K.H.,  Adjutant  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  who  was 
presvnt  in  many  hard-fought  actions  with  the 
Duke,  bad  kindly  undertaken  the  re-arrangement 
of  these  interesting  relics." 


I  the  ceremonial  fnmi  all  the  important 
I  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  public  will  be 
I  admitted  without  tickets. 

**The  Audience  Chamber,  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  the  body  on  the  night  before 
the  funeral.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
procession  on  the  following  morning  will 
move  from  this  point.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  some  doubt  about  this. 
In  the  Earl  Marshal's  office,  precedents 
are  allowed  to  have  their  full  weight ;  and 
in  this  case  it  is  considered  that  the  body 
of  England's  greatest  naval  hero  having 
rested  one  night  at  the  Admiralty  previously 
to  its  interment,  so  also  that  of  her  greatest 
warrior  should  repose  under  the  roof  where 
his  talents  and  his  experience  have  proved 
of  such  incalculable  advantage  to  his  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
Nelson  had  no  residence  in  London ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  arose  for  allowing  bis 
remains  to  repose  one  night  at  the  Admi- 
rultv  after  their  removal  from  Greenwich. 
Wellington,  it  is  observed,  had  a  mansion, 
henceforth  celebrated  in  history  ;  and  where 
could  his  body  more  appropriately  rest,  pre- 
viously to  its  final  deposition  in  the  tomb, 
than  m  his  own  Waterloo  Gallery?  It  is 
even  urged  that,  out  of  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Duke's  family,  his  remains 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  pre- 
viously to  their  interment  under  the  roof  of 
Apsley  House. 

**  Lnder  present  arrangements,  the  body 
of  the  Duke  will  be  removed  from  Chelsea 
College  to  the  Horse  Guards  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  funenil.  The  military  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  the  procession  will 
assemble  on  the  parade-ground  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  here  also  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
Peers,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, &c.,  invited  to  take  part,  will  be 
marshalled.  The  body  will  be  conveyed  on 
a  funereal  car,  executed  after  a  very  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful  design,  which  has  also 
been  approved  by  Prince  Albert." 

THE  STRAIN  OF  MUSIC 

« 

It  w<'is  a  large,  handsomely-furnished  room, 
but  dimly  lighted.  Yet  there  could  be  seen 
in  its  recesses  comfortable  and  luxurious 
seats ;  and  on  its  walls,  in  a  flickering  light, 
would  reveal  themselves  ^ceful  forms  in 
brilliant  pictures ;  and  white  statues  stood 
out  from  the  shadows,  and  heavy  drapery 
hung  around  the  windows.  It  was  such  a 
room  as  many  know  of,  and  can  picture  to 
themselves ;  out  the  strain  of  music  that 
went  through  it  was  sent  forth  by  such  an 
artist  as  but  few  ever  knew.  Mow  it  rose 
high,  this  strain  of  music,  and  then  sunk 
low,  weaving  in  melody  and  harmony.  But 
it  was  not  merely  melody  and  harmony  thl^tt 
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made  it  a  wonderful  piece  of  music,  but  the 
influence  it  exerted  over  those  who  heard 
it:  and  the  power,  so  differing  with  each, 
with  which  it  swayed  tlie  thoughts  of  all 
those  who  listened.  Unconscioun  was  the 
j>erforraer  of  all  that  he  was  working.  He 
thought  he  played  merely  upon  the  Keys  of 
the  piano,  when  he  was  really  playing 
ufK>n  the  chords  of  human  hearts.  i 

How  differently  one  strain  of  music  may  i 
be  interpreted,  might  have  been  shown  by  | 
reading  the  thoughts  of  the  occupants  of 
this  room.  The  effects  of  this  strain  of 
music  were  simplest  on  the  young  musician,  i 
Angelo.  He  listened  as  a  student  to  a  mas-  : 
tor.  His  life  was  a  study  of  music  ;  not 
merely  the  science  of  music,  but  in  all  its 
highest  influences  and  modes  of  expression. 
And  now  he  studied  how  the  master  brought 
'  out  the  harmonies,  and  solved  all  the  diffi- 
culties. He  recognized  the  combinations 
of  all  the  wondrous  chords,  and  anticipated 
all  the  delicate  changes  that  swayed  irre- 
gularly and  throbbing,  yet  with  accuracy, 
through  the  whole.  As  is  said  of  an  audi- 
ence attentive  to  a  public  speaker,  that  they 
lose  not  i\  word  that  falls  irom  his  lips,  so 
]  was  ho  conscious  of  each  single  note  that 
dropped  out,  nor  did  he  fail  to  notice  its 
relation  to  all  that  went  before  and  after ; 
how  e::ch  was  a  link  in  the  clue  leading 
through  the  labyrinth  of  sound  ;  and  each, 
howevt-r  small  its  proportion,  bore  its  part 
in  the  grand  harmony  that  swelled  on  from 
the  beginning  towards  the  end. 

For  him,  that  strain  of  music  never  had 
an  end.  It  was  always  appealing  to  him  if 
he  slumbered  in  duty ;  soothing  him  if  ever 
afterwards  his  sensitiveness  became  too 
highly  wrought.  It  mingled  in  his  ears 
with  every  thing  musical  in  nature,  and 
sung  his  requiem  when  indeed  he  sank  down 
to  his  repose,  after  an  artistes  struggling 
life. 

But  how  differently  did  the  same  notes 
of  music  come  to  Valeria !  Music  to  her 
had  always  mingled  itself  with  motion. 
Strauss's  glowing  waltzes,  or  else  inspiring 
polkas,  had  formed  her  highest  standard  cu 
music.  What  influence  could  this  strain 
throw  over  her  ?  It  found  her  dreaming,  as 
was  natural  in  such  an  hour  and  in  such 
a  curtained  light.  But  there  was  nothing 
of  a  dream  in  this  strain  of  music.  — 
**  Dreamy  sort  of  music,"  she  called  it 
next  day  to  a  friend  ;  but  it  had  waked  her 
from  her  dream.  At  first,  it  brought  her 
visions.  Visions  of  floating,  graceful  figures, 
in  brilliantly-lighted  halls,  came  before  her 
eyes,  some  with  glances  that  she  recognized, 
and  others  she  had  never  seen  before.  But 
these  grew  more  and  more  dim ;  till,  pre- 
sently, while  her  eyes  were  closed,  one 
fipire  alone  would  present  itself  before  her 
mincL    She  could  not  tell  how  it  connected 


itself  with  the  music,  yet  its  motions  did 
follow  that  of  the  flowing  strain,  as  the 
ballet-dancer  glides  across  the  stage.  Now 
it  was  kneeling,  now  it  sat  as  if  in  great 
sorrow,  and  now  it  seemed  to  be  pleading 
for  a  friend ;  but  still  it  wore  always  one 
face  and  one  expression.  It  was  that  of  a 
person  to  whom,  before  now,  Valeria  had 
never  given  a  passing  thought.  It  was  the 
poor  little  seamstress,  the  ungraceful,  plain 
young  girl  that  worked  all  day  in  the  house 
so  silently.  Valeria  had  heard  her  history 
told  to  some  third  person.  At  the  time,  it 
had  not  impressed  her ;  but  now  she  was 
aware  its  struggles  were  acting  out  }>ef«>re 
her.  Something  more  than  the  mere  daily 
working  for  daily  food,  mental  and  spirituail 
sorrows  the  music  unfolded  to  her ;  agony, 
rising  to  a  point  l»eyond  all  words,  then 
soothed,  as  if  by  an  unknown  and  infinite 

{)eace,  all  this  taught  her  something  she 
lad  not  known  l)efore.  Valeria  had  always 
thought  complacently  of  the  regularity  with 
which  she  had  paid  all  those  who  ever 
worked  for  her;  and  the  little  Minna, 
among  others,  she  might  have  thought 
would  have  reason  to  i)e  grateful  that  she 
had  work  provided  for  her  every  dav,  and 
means  for  earning  her  every  day's  living. 
But  now,  Valeria  became  conscious  of  the 
life  of  a  solitary  human  being,  starving,  not 
for  bread  alone,  but  for  kindly  words  and 
glances  ;  of  a  young  girl,  too,  com|jelled  to 
be  both  brave  ana  timid,  shrinking  and 
daring,  who,  day  by  day,  had  been  near  her 
side,  yet  to  whom  she  had  never  uttered 
one  encouraging  word  or  kindly  greeting. 
How  strange  that  this  strain  of  music  had 
so  aroused  some  remembrance  of  a  glance  of 
Minna's,  as  to  work  all  this !  For  it  was 
not  all  dreaming,  as  Minna's  cheered  life 
afterwards  testified. 

And  the  strain  of  music  had  even  reached 
Minna  herself.  Passing  down  the  stairway, 
she  heard  the  tones,  and  lingered  in  the 
shadow  of  the  door,  basket  in  hand.  At 
first,  the  melody  sounded  quite  too  sadly ; 
it  called  up  all  tne  sorrowful  momentA  of  a 
toilsome  life.  It  was  more  sad,  even,  than 
the  contrast  that  the  sounds  of  gaiety  that 
many  an  evening  before  made  their  way  out 
from  that  same  room  formed  with  her  soli- 
tary departure  firom  a  house  where  gay 
guests  were  assembling.  But  this  strain 
grew  solemn  and  less  sad.  Now  and  then 
a  victorious  chord  was  awakened :  to  her  it 
seemed  victorious,  who  knew  how  fiir  from 

fay  a  victory  is,  and  how  often  it  is  cele- 
rated  over  a  l)urial-ground.  All  low  pas- 
sions melted  away  before  it.  If  she  nad 
ever  felt  envy  for  the  mistress  of  the  great 
house  in  which  she  worked  like  a  servant, 
it  was  quite  forgotten  now.  For  the  music 
told  of  a  sorrow  that  all  must  feel,  —  the 
high  as  well  as  the  low ;  and  it  whispered 
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of  a  peace,  almost  unattainable,  yet  dimly 
foreshivdowed,  that  was  nearer  the  poor  in 
spirit  than  the  proud.  The  grana  swell 
and  flow  of  music  seemed  to  follow  Minna 
through  nil  the  little  courts  and  alleys  she 
must  tread  on  her  way  home.  It  souuded 
like  the  waves  of  a  great  sea  upon  the 
beach.  It  made  her  Tittle  life  seem  very 
grand;  for  in  proportion  to  the  great  in- 
finite world,  whose  gates  opened  to  her, 
her  own  life  seemed  scarcely  more  insigni- 
ficant than  that  of  the  proud  Valeria. 
Perhaps  what  she  had  been  through,  in  the 
way  of  suffering,  had  so  refined  ner,  that 
the  grand  strain  of  music  was  more  grand 
to  her  than  to  any  other  of  its  hearers,  and 
mure  nearly  fulfilled  its  wondrous  purpose. 
Another  listener  wtis  lounging  on  a  sofa 
in  the  room.  His  hands  were  in  his  pockets, 
fumbling  over  his  gold  pieces.  Not  that  he 
was  always  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  his. 
money,  but  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  him  to 
feel  of  it.  Its  agreeable  tone,  at  first,  re- 
minded him  of  the  price  of  his  piano ;  and  he 
decided  it  was  quite  worth  what  he  paid  for  it. 
It  was  a  satisDiction,  indeed,  to  think  it  had 
cost  him  so  much.  But  even  this  did  not 
long  dwell  on  his  mind.  The  young  lovers 
at  tne  other  end  of  the  room  formed  a  plea- 
santer  subject  of  thought.  His  youngest 
daughter  had  pleased  him  in  her  choice : 
her  marriage  would  presently  follow.  He 
would  see  that  every  thing  should  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  her  pleasure.  She  was 
his  Favorite  daughter,  more  winning  and  more 
smiling  than  the  stately  Valeria.  Then  came 
back  Valerians  image  as  it  was  some  years 
a^,  when  it  was  hinted  she  was  in  love 
with  a  poor  young  relation  of  the  family. 
If  it  were  so,  his  daughter  had  yielded 
well  to  his  wishes.  A  orilliant,  ga^  life 
had  apparently  checked  all  her  old  incli- 
nations. He  himself  had  excited  his 
daughter's  love  of  admiration  ;  had  smiled 
upon  the  summer,  following  winter  of  dissi- 
pation. Somehow  there  ctime  to  him  a 
suggestion.  How  would  it  be  if  he  should 
send  for  his  young  cousin  in  Calcutta  ?  He 
had  not  thought  of  him  for  five  years.  But 
the  varying  pictures  of  the  wav  those  five 
years  must  have  been  passed  this  side  and 
that  side  of  the  water  forced  themselves 
upon  him.  Now  they  came  in  glancing 
light,  with  festivity  ana  flowing  music,  like 
the  changing,  gilded  gaiety  of  Valeria's 
life  ;  now  in  contrast,  those  of  her  lover,  in 
the  midst  of  silence  and  despair.  What 
was  in  that  strain  of  music  that  made  it 
flicker  in  light  and  shade  1  It  had  taken  a 
hold  of  him  that  he  could  not  throw  off, 
till  somehow  he  had  determined  to  undo 
what  he  did  five  years  ago,  and  what  since 
then  had  rested  covered  up  by  a  heap  of 
every-day  cares  and  pleasures.  For  re- 
proach came  with  it ;  and  the  question  how 


much  of  Valeria's  worldly  pride,  of  her 
haughty  bearing,  were  due  to  his  own  in- 
fluences. 

To  the  two  lovers,  one  strain  of  music 
miglit  have  perhaps  answered  as  well  as 
another.  A  love-song  or  a  simple  melody 
would  have  mingled  in  their  thoughts  with 
the  moonlight  and  the  flower  perfume,  of 
which  they  were  but  half  conscious.  But 
this  strain  did  lend  something,  an  earnest- 
ness, to  the  trust  and  confidence  which  were 
unfolding  at  that  moment.  Because  it 
seemed  itself  to  struggle  into  harmony,  so 
it  showed  how  deep  and  full-toned  must  be 
the  source  of  all  affections,  to  stand  against 
the  tide  of  trial. 

Music,  with  its  associations,  is  said  to 
bring  back  the  world  of  the  past ;  and  one 
would  think  this  strain  might  have  brought 
back  a  long  series  of  joys  and  sorrows  over 
the  memory  of  the  old  aunt,  who  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  with  her  knitting  falling 
from  her  hands.  Often  and  often  nad  she 
told  her  tales  of  her  youthful  days  to  eager 
listeners,  who  were  almost  willing  to  agree 
those  days  must  have  been  far  happier 
than  any  that  are  seen  now.  But  none  of 
these  gay  hours  came  back  now,  nor  any 
of  the  wondrous  changes  she  had  passed 
through  :  they  fell  away  like  stitches  firom 
her  work,  and  she  had  no  desire  to  pick 
them  up  again.  For  she  was  suddenly 
brought  face  to  face  with  herself;  what 
had  she  been  living  for,  and  what  did  she 
propose  to  do  ?  —  Questions  that  old  maid- 
enly aunts,  as  well  as  other  people,  often 
ask  themselves,  and  perhaps  tney  were  not 
new  to  this  one  in  particular.  Perhaps 
they  came  out  more  vividly,  because  it  was 
a  very  useless  life  she  had  been  lately 
leading,  and  as  a  contrast  to  the  well- 
cushioned  arm-chair  in  which  she  had  been 
reposing.  One  or  two  new  clauses  in  her 
wnl  were  made  under  the  influence  of  that 
moment;  a  will  which  had  been  made 
many  years  ago  under  fear  of  death,  and 
which,  with  that,  had  been  many  years  for- 
gotten. 

Down  through  the  corridors  stole  the 
strain  of  music.  Minna  was  not  the  only 
one  who  caught  it  on  its  way.  The  black 
cook  stopped  on  the  stairs,  and  asked  if 
that  was  not  thunder  she  heard.  A  group 
of  listeners  stood  silently  beneath  the  win- 
dows outside  the  house.  Afler  the  strain 
had  ceased,  only  one  kept  on  the  way  he 
had  intended  when  he  was  arrested  by  the 
music :  he  was  going  to  church.  The  rest 
felt  some  influence,  that  hallowed,  or  in 
some  measure  changed,  their  former  in- 
tentions. 

And  what  was  this  strain  of  music,  that 
had  sent  its  influence  very  far  beyond  the 
four  walls,  and  the  short  half-hour  that 
seemed  to  enclose  it?    Of  those  who  had 
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been  so  influenced  by  it,  not  one  could  bave 
told,  unless  it  had  been  the  young  musician 
or  the  performer.  As  a  mere  tune  with 
a  name,  no  one  had  listened  to  it,  or 
would  venture  to  recall  the  sequence  of  its 
notes.  The  mystery  of  harmony  had  been 
solved  ;  heartless  pride  had  been  softened  ; 
despairing  solitude  had  been  encouraged ; 
the  fault  of  many  years  ago  had  been  fully 
repented  of;  the  dawning  of  loVe  had  been 
consecrated ;  the  closing  of  life  had  been 
hallowed  ;  and  the  strain  of  music  to  which 
all  this  had  been  owing,  not  one  of  these 
listeners  ever  knew  by  name.  It  had  raised 
them  into  a  forgetfulness  of  itself.  The 
sense  of  sound  had  lifted  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  the  senses. 

And  no  one  asked  of  the  performer  what 
it  was  that  had  so  exalted  each  one.  He 
passed  out  quietly  from  the  room,  and  no 
one  asked  him  what  it  had  done  for  him. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  least  exalted  of  all. 
Perliaps  he  had  only  been  conscious  of  the 
mechanical  powers  he  was  exerting.  Anxi- 
ous for  fear  of  failure,  he  was  watching  the 
close  and  fall  of  each  melody,  or  was  aware 
only  of  some  dull,  monotonous  beat  of  time  ; 
or  perhaps  he  alone  had  entered  into  the  real 
presence  of  the  composer,  and  was  inspired 
with  some  of  that  first  inspiration  that 
originally  brought  out  the  harmonies.  lie 
was  not  held  back  perhaps  by  any  fear,  but 
boldly  sent  out  the  tones  to  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  master  lent  a  new  power.  If 
so,  no  wonder  that  he  silently  went  out 
from  the  room,  living  over  in  silence  the 
inspiration  of  that  moment,  conscious  he 
could  never  again  reproduce  that  strain  of 
music.  n. 


'*BEAL  ENGLISH  HEXAHETEBS.'' 

Mr.  S.  S.  Haldexan  has  translated,  for  the 
New  York  Literary  World,  a  page  of  Latin 
Hexameters  from  Virgil,  **in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  original ;  "having  attained  appa- 
rently, as  ho  thinks,  the  secret  of  English 
Hexameters,  a  blessing  as  long  sought  by 
our  poets,  and  eluding  their  grasp,  as  Italy 
was  to  iEneas.  We  have  read  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  over  three  times,  and  (except 
that  the  poem  of  **  Evangeline  "  is  included 
in  the  class  of  *^  bad  imitations,*'  a  slap  at 
Longfellow,  which  is  sufficiently  plain  to  be 
obvious  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding) 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  comprehend  the 
article  fully ;  but  we  believe,  on  the  whole, 
that  most  of  his  notions  are  well-founded  in 
principle,  so  far  as  his  object  is  concerned, 
and  we  can  make  them  out.  We  quote 
about  half  of  his  translation,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  judge  his  doctrine  by  its 
fruits.  If  curious  on  the  subject,  he  can 
compare  them  with  the  first  eighteen  lines 
of  the  first  book  of  the  i^neid,  scanning  the 


lines  of  lK)th  the  original  and  the  trans- 
latitm,  and  putting  foot  against  foot.  This 
is  the  way  that  the  lines  are  jirinted  in  the 
Literary  World.  We  print  them  Ijelow  like 
ordinary  verses,  rightly  spelled,  and  with- 
out any  marks  of  accent,  as  this  is  obviously 
the  only  fonn  in  which  they  can  be  presented 
as  English  poetry  :  — 

Arms  and  the  man  relating  first  who  from  Ilion's 

borders, 
Gains  Italy  Clotho  pressing  and  Lavinian  places. 
Great  is  his  anguish,  barrassed  o'er  lands  ev^n  as 

on  water 
By  Heaven,  through  mindful  bitter  bate  by  Juno 

ungracious. 
Overmuch  too  he  bore  war-worn  whilst  rearing  a 

structure 
To  introduce  his  gods  to  Latjum  ;    where  Latin 

people  arising, 
Albanian  elders,  also  Rome's  towering  strongholds. 
Muse  relate  those  treasons  consummated,  causes  of 

torture, 
tVlience  the  obdurate  queen  of  honored  gods,  driv- 
ing a  hero 
Superior  in   his  virtue  under  so   much    baleful 

misfortune, 
And  manifold  arrays:  envies  like  these,  are  such 

celestiall 
There   were    towers    (ancient   emigrants    of   the 

Tynan  nation 
Held)  Carthage,  fronting  afar  mouths  of  Italian 

Tiber. 
Holding  much  golden  treasure,  and  with  strong- 

arm'd  soldiers  abounding: 
Which  Carthage  Juno  favored  over  all  of  its  rivals ; 
For  Samos   was  less  esteemed,  sacred    although 

'twas  to  her.     Here 
Her  arms  and  chariot  were  ;   here  our  goddess 

means  and  designs  (the 
Fates  allowing)  sovereign  rule  o'er  all  neighbor- 
ing nations. 

We  imagine  that  any  unprejudiced  person, 
on  reading  the  above,  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  whoever  finds  more  agreeable 
metrical  power  in  them  than  in  the  lines  of 
**  Evangeline ''  for  instance,  must  have  an 
ear  so  different  from  most  of  us,  that  he  had 
best  content  himself  with  reading  and  scan- 
ning his  poetry  in  the  original.  There  is  no 
use  in  attempting  such  a  translation  as  this 
However  correct  may  be  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  it  does  not  answer  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  a  translation,  and, 
for  other  purposes,  of  course,  is  inferior  to  the 
original.  The  author  says,  **  The  difficulties 
of  preserving  the  quantity  [in  this  specimen] 
have  been  much  greater  than  in  an  original 
composition,  in  which  the  entire  vocabulary 
might  be  ransacked  for  syllables  of  the  re- 
quisite length."  This  amounts  to  saying, 
that,  while  in  the  translation  the  metre  suf- 
fers from  the  sense,  in  an  original  composi- 
tion the  sense  might  be  sacrificed  to  the 
metre. 

We  are  surprised  that  persona  who  upend 
so  much  time  on  the  subject  do  not  undex^ 
stand  that  Latin  poetry  and  English  poetry 
are  essentially  different;  and  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  tliem  together  is  simply  a  natu- 
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ral  consequence  of  this  difference.  Nobody 
of  sense  pretends  that  £nglish  hexameters, 
such  as  nave  generally  l>een  written,  are 
regulated  by  the  same  rules  and  principles 
as  Latin  hexameters.  One  might  as  well 
maintain  that  English  heroic  measure  ought 
to  l>e  the  same  as  Liitin  heroic  measure.  Ihe 
name  perhaps  is  unfortunate  ;  but  the  true 
reform  would  be  to  change  the  name,  not  to 
attempt  to  torture  the  things  into  uniformity. 

MR.  WEBSTER'S  LETTERS. 

Messrs.  Edward  Everett,  George  Ticknor, 
Cornelius  C.  Felton,  and  George  T.  Curtis, 
literary  executors  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Daniel  Webster,  have  issued  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  under  ddUi  of  the  2d  in- 
stant :  — 

**  The  undersigned  have  been  appointed 
the  literary  executors  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  and  have  accepted  the  trust  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  his  last  will. 

**  They  desire,  therefore,  to  give  notice  to 
all  persons  who  may  have  in  tlieir  pos- 
session any  of  Mr.  AVcbster's  original  letters, 
that  they  wish  to  receive  the  originals,  or 
copies,  for  the  purpose  of  future  publica- 
tion, in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  most 
worthy  of  Mr.  Webster  and  of  his  corre- 
spondents. 

**  Mr.  Webster's  letters  form  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  his  unpublished  writings. 
Many  of  them  are  of  great  political  and 
historical  importance.;  and  all  of  them 
elucidate  his  personal  history  and  character. 
While  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  say  to  those  who  have  been  honored 
by  his  correspondence,  that  the  legiil  right 
to  publish  the  letters  of  a  deceased  person 
belongs  only  to  those  who  represent  him ; 
yet  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
irregular  and  scattered  publication  of  Mr. 
Webster's  letters  in  the  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals,  take  occasion  to  give  no- 
tice ot  the  duty  which  they  have  under- 
tiikcn,  and  of  their  consequent  legal  rights. 
They  trust  that  all  friends  will  feel  no  Hesi- 
tation in  committing  to  their  charge  what- 
ever letters  of  Mr.  Webster  they  may 
possess ;  and  the  undersigned  will  lose  no 
time  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  compila- 
tion of  such  of  these  papers  as  may  be 
adapted  for  publication. 

This  notice  is  given  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster 
and  Fletcher  Webster,  a  majority  of  the 
executors  of  Daniel  Webster. 


The  Charleston  Courier  says  of  the  lite- 
rary works  of  Calhoun,  —  **  But  little  inte- 
rest or  demand  is  manifested  for  the  work ; 
and  the  edition,  f(»r  the  most  part,  lies  quietly 
reposing  on  the  booksellers'  shelves.**  We 
have  not  seen  any  copies  in  this  region. 


LIKES. 

BT   PARK   BEXJAMUr. 

He  who  loTcs  noise  and  tumult;  he  to  whom 

The  tramp  of  crowds  is  welcome  melody ; 

He  on  whose  ear  the  incessant  rise  and  fall 

Of  life*s  great  billows  make  a  pleasant  sound; 

He  who  loves  what  the  busy  world  calls  action,  — 

For  him  there  is  small  charm  in  solitude. 

And  nothing  sweet,  Seclusion  !  in  thy  cells. 

But  unto  one  long  wearied  with  the  din. 

The  roll,  the  rattle,  and  the  jar  of  men 

Hurried  with  occupation,  or  intent 

On  schemes  of  pleasure,  fading  as  they  form. 

There  is  a  calm  contentment  and  deep  peace 

In  the  composure  of  a  quiet  home. 

Near  his  own  fireside  'tis  his  joy  to  sit, 

And  watch  his  little  children  sport  and  play 

Unconscious  of  the  sorrows  of  this  world, 

And  never  dreaming  how  their  father's  hair 

Grew  silvered  by  the  touch  of  many  cares. 

That  man,  who  finds  no  solace  in  such  scenes. 

May  bid  adieu  to  earthly  happiness; 

For  gratified  ambition  and  applause 

Soothe  not  the  weary  heart  like  that  sweet  love 

That  blooms  around  domestic  shrines,  and  sheds 

Its  perfume  through  the  soft,  mild  air  of  home. 

A  BOKAPASTE  BTILIHG  AMEBICA. 

The  graduation  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  (who 
received  part  of  his  education  at  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge)  from  AVest  Point,  and 
his  consequent  appointment  in  the  army, 
together  with  the  manifest  fondness  of  our 
people  for  nominating  militarv  candidates, 
has  fired  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman,  in  the 
Paris  Univers,  with  the  speculations  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  from  Paris  below.  The 
shock  which  the  popular  notion  of  the 
**  availability '*  of  military  men  has  re- 
ceived by  the  result  of  the  late  national 
election,  is  almost  enough  to  upset  his  con- 
clusions :  — 

**  A  writer  in  the  Paris  Univers,  in  specu- 
lating updn  the  fortunes  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  refers  to  the  branch  of  it  in  Ame- 
rica, established  here  by  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Jerome  with  Miss  Patterson,  of 
Baltimore.  This  writer,  gathering  his  in- 
formation from  a  volume  publish ea  in  New 
York,  under  the  title  or  the  *  Napoleon 
Dynasty,'  states  that  the  grandson  of 
Ring  Jerome  and  Miss  Patterson  has  ex- 
hibited from  his  cradle  a  decided  taste  for 
military  life  ;  that  he  has  iust  lefl,  as  one 
of  its  first  scholars,  the  West-Point  Aca- 
demy, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of 
mounted  riflemen.  The  writer  in  the  Uni- 
vers supposes,  that,  with  the  name  he  bears, 
and  the  qualities  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished, young  Bonaparte  will  not  fail  to 
reach  soon  the  rank  of  general ;  and  that 
this  title  of  general  is,  and  will  be,  even 
more  in  the  future,  a  road  to  the  presi- 
dency. The  election,  or  the  nomination  us 
candidates,  of  Generals  Washington,  Jack- 
son, Harrison,  Taylor,  Soott,  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  Cass,  he  thinks,  tend  to  prove 
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tliis.  It  may  happen,  tlicn,  that  in  fifteen 
years,  a  descendant  of  tlie  Emperor  Na- 
poIe(m  will  reign  at  AVasliingtim  as  well  as 
at  Paris ;  and  that  tiiis  family,  the  ofi&pring 
of  the  little  island  of  Elba,  will  give  chiefs 
to  the  finest  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  the 
most  powerful  republic  of  America.  Giv- 
ing the  range  to  his  imagination,  this  writer 
foresees  that  the  slavery  question  will  bring 
alK)ut,  sooner  or  later,  a  war  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  union.  Being  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  Slave  State,  the  young  Bonaparte 
will  become  the  defender  of  the  Southern 
interests.  He  will  fight  the  Puritans  of 
the  North ;  and,  to  stifle  the  revolt  of  the 
slaves,  he  will  seize,  or  possibly  be  in- 
vested with,  the  dictatorship,  and  perhaps 
with  a  royal  title,  by  the  ancient  loyalists 
of  Virginia,  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  the 
Frenchmen  of  Louisiana,  the  Mexicans  of 
Texas,  the  Chinese  and  (»ther  mixed  races 
of  California,  who  have  all  preserved  the 
tradition  of  a  king-power.  I  lay  before  you, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  this  transatlantic 
Utopia ;  that  which  is  placed  by  the  author 
himself  in  the  boundless  domain  of  fancy.'' 

LITERABY  NOTES. 

Bt  a  resolve  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  Messrs.  Lu- 
ther S.  Cushing,  Charles  W.  Storey,  and 
Lewis  Josselvn,  —  the  last  three  Clerks  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, — were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  and  publish 
a  new  edition  of  the  volume  of  reports  of 
**  Contested  Elections,"  prepared  by  Mr. 
Cushing,  in  1834 ;  to  include  the  cases  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  certain  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  questions 
connected  with  such  elections ;  and  also  a 
digest  of  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  voters,  and 
duties  of  town-officers  presiding  at  elections. 
We  learn  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  this 
valuable  and  important  work  was  so  judi- 
ciously entrusted,  have  already  made  good 
progress  with  it,  and  it  will  be  shortly 
finished.  The  volume  will  be  much  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  old  one,  and  will 
contain  some  eight  hundred  pages.  It  is 
printing  by  the  present  printers  to  the 
State,  Messrs.  White  and  Potter.  We 
understand  that  the  term  '' contested  elec- 
tions'' is  to  be  discarded  throughout  this 
volume,  and  will  give  place  to  the  more 
correct  one  of  **  controverted  elections.'' 
Properly  speaking,  and  according  to  the 
English  usage,  vrhich  is  quite  precise  in 
making  the  distinction,  a  contested  election 
is  simply  one  which  is  decided  by  a  close 
vote  in  a  heavy  poll;  but  a  controverted 
election  is  one  like  those  reported  in  the 

{)resent  volumo,  wliere  the  rigl;t  of  a  mem- 
jcr  to  a  seat  is  claimed  or  disputed.    This 


new  volumo  of  **  Controverted  Elections  " 
will  not  only  )>e  indiKpensahle  for  legislators 
here,  and  valuable  fi»r  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  hut  interesting  to  the  gene- 
mi  reader.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  are 
ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State ;  but  we  presume  that  the  printers 
will  issue  some  additional  ones  on  their  own 
account. 


Here  are  one  or  two  bits  of  German  lite- 
rary intelligence :  — 

The  male  heirs  of  Schiller  have  received 
from  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  Suabia,  who 
died  recently  in  Paris,  a  perpetual  income 
of  four  hundred  thalers. 

Homer's  **  Iliad  '*  has  been  tninslated  into 
the  Slavonian  language  by  Counsellor  Ko- 
toski-Wesel,  of  Trieste,  who  had  previously 
translated  into  the  same  language  Schiller's 
"  Maid  of  Orleans  "  and  "  The  Bell." 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Dearborn,  the  well-known 
engraver  of  this  city,  died  on  Sunday  Lom, 
aged  07.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
local  manuals  of  value,  among  which  were 
*'  Bostcm  Notions,"  **  Guide  ahout  Boston,'' 
*'  Mount  Auburn  Guide,"  and  also  a  series 
of  carefully  engraved  plates  with  illustrative 
text,  entitled  tlie  ''  American  Text  Book  for 
Letters."  He  was  engaged,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  preparing  a  manual  for  flute 
instruction. 


P.  T.  Barnck,  who  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined to  have  a  hand  in  every  kind  of 
**  enterprise,"  has  associated  himself  as  spe- 
cial partner  with  H.  D.  Beach  for  the 
publication  in  New  York  of  an  illustrated 
weekly  jimrnal,  which,  it  is  promised,  shnll 
excel  every  thing  in  this  country  at  least, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  universe.  It  starts 
with  a  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  published  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  a  rejoinder  to  Lord  Mahon's 
rejoinoer  to  his  reply  to  the  strictures  on 
the  mode  of  editing  "  Washington's  Wri- 
tings." It  is  an  elabomte  document,  the 
points  in  Lord  Mahon's  letter  being  taken 
up,  and  examined  in  detail.  We  hope  to 
find  room  in  our  next  number  for  a  more 
extended  notice  of  it,  and  for  some  extracts. 

Mr.  Sparks  expresses  his  contentment  at 
Lord  Mahon*s  retraction  of  his  main  charge 
of  making  unauthorized  additions,  although 
he  is  haraly  willing  to  concede  that  it  was 
originally  made  upon  sufficient  grounds. 
He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  additional 
instances  brought  forward 'as  proofs  of  the 
charges^  of  making  corrections,  and  omis- 
sions with  an  unwarrantahlo  design,  under 
the  alleged  motives  of  preserxing  the  dignity 
of  General  Washington's  character,  and  uf 
shielding  the  reputation  of  New  England. 


THE  COSDEMNATIOS  OP  MARIE  ANTOINBTIE. 


Tla  quite  Kilisnictorily  s'mwH  thiit  these 
nu>tive»  could  ni)t  liuve  pniroptFil  liiH  cditii- 
riitt  coiidiirt  in  tlie  cnsca  in  qucali')n,  imt 
(inlj  Uy  puintinfr  uiit  thiit  there  are  mtiny 
other  passiiges  in  the  "  VVritin;;H  "  in  whiuh 
[iressiuns  used  hy  Generul  WnsliingtflD 
]  preserved,  which  oru  >ui  much  to  the 
point  ae  an;  of  these,  but  aUo  by  exaniiuing 
in  detail  the  inatanccB  cit«d. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  new  re- 
joinder will  coHTince  Lord  Mahon  that  he 
tins  >>een  in  error  in  assigning  un&ir  motives 
to  Rf  r.  Spiirks  in  the  conduct  of  his  literarj 
labors,  who  allows  that  an;  occasional 
emirs  of  judgment  or  opinion,  whiuh  he 
uiu;  have  made,  are  fair  Bunjccta  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Georoe  p.  Pttnah,  the  enterprising 
New  Yoric  publisher,  hns  announced  hia 
intention  of  beginning  with  the  new  jear 
the  issue  of  a  new  .^merienn  monthly  ma- 
gnzlne.tobe  "  entirely  original,"  in  numben 
of  128  pages  each. 

Ahono  the  passengers  in  the  steamship 
Canadn,  nt  Huiifiii  on  Thursday,  and  now 
due  in  Bost<in, "  Mr.  Thackeray  and  friend  " 

ODD  Hunms. 

Professor  Feltos's  lecture  on  "The  Re- 
lation of  AristophaDea  to  his  limes,"  the 
third  of  the  aenus  by  members  of  the  Ame- 
ricnn  Acndeiiiy  of  Arts  nnd  Silences  nt 
the  Lowell  Institute  Hall  in  BiisUin,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  was  a  hiKhljr  enter- 
taining one.     It  was  interspersed  with  r 
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AcciDENTa  from  camphene  are  becoming 
so  frequent,  thnl  we  have  thought  the 
world  might  forget  that  there  was  also 
danger  inliandling  other  explosive  substan- 
eea,  such  as  the  old-fiishiuned  gunpowder 
for  instiince.  The  singular  accident  which 
recently  happened  at  the  Sulphur  Springs 
will  perhaps  tend  to  put  the  public  on 
their  guard.  One  of  the  visitors  at  the 
hotel  there,  who  was  in  the  habii  of  faithfully 
drinking  the  water  of  the  aprings,  partook 
at  night  of  some  saltpetred  beef,  which  hod 
been  provided  fur  the  evening  supper,  and, 
as  usual,  washed  it  down  wita  some  of  the 
water  deeply  impregnnted  with  sulphur. 
Od  retiring  to  rest,  just  aflerwarda,  he 
bruahed  his  teeth  with  charcoal  powder ; 
and,  on  turning  round  to  blow  out  the 
.  candle,  bis  head  hurst  asunder  with  a  ter- 
rific explosion.  A  coroner's  jury  was  sum- 
I  moned,  which  reported  a  verdict  in  accord- 
,  ance  with  the  above  (acts,  and  added  that 
no  bktne  attached  to  the  dinner. 


L»TE  Gerinnn  pnpere  pruiae  highly  a  new 
picture  of  Paul  de  la  Hoche,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  condemnatiun  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen  of  Fmnce,  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  picture  represents  the  queen  just  leav- 
ing the  hall  where  the  fatal  sentence  hi<s 
imediei  been  pronounced.  The  time  ia  the  early 
muming,  the  trial  having  continued  through 
the  night.  The  light  is  dim  :  the  queen, 
however,  from  her  position,  has  the  benefit 
of  it,  while  the  officers  who  surround  her 
are  thrown  more  into  the  shade.  The  figure 
of  the  queen  ia  deacribed  as  highly  majestic 
and  dignified.  In  the  background  on  the 
left  are  the  judges,  terrible  in  their  obsti- 
nate deciaion,  but  expressing  less  a  rude 
blood thirstiness  than  a  strong  decided  prin- 

flinif     _  t.hfi    fV,T1Tri.«tlJkn    nTynAr,    mulw.    Caal    ill* 


ciple, 


-the  c< 


who  feel  "  it 


This  ia  observable 
gloomy,  dark  face  of  tlie  judge  who  is  stand- 
ing up  (Hermann),  who  haa  just  pronounced 
the  sentence,  and  also  in  that  of  the  short, 
contracted  expression  of  the  two  judges 
who  are  sitting  near  him.  This  group 
seems  govemed  by  the  same  idea,  and  ia 
very  ortistically  drawn.  The  farthest  figure 
in  it  is  u  beautiful  idea  of  the  painter's. 
The  face  has  a  half-jesting,  half- aarcas tic  'i- 
preasion  ;  it  is  the  popular  wit,  the  irorj  of 
the  history  of  the  tioies.  The  group  .vhich 
surrounds  the  queen  ho*  its  horrors  and 
its  terrors  ;  hot  it  hat  nothing  (decidedly 
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cruel  and  hateful :  the  crowd  seem  actuated 
by  a  single  idea,\vhicli  has  ristin  to  fanaticism. 
One  uian  excites  the  interest  of  the  specta- 
tor :  he  would  sacrifice  himself  as  fanati- 
cally as  he  would  the  queen  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, as  is  shown  by  the  clutched  dagger  in 
his  bosom,  which  he  would  use  if  sne  at- 
tempted to  escape.  His  next  neighbor  cre- 
ates a  very  different  sort  of  interest  from 
the  expression  of  the  side-glance  he  gives  to 
the  queen  :  ynu  see  that  he  might  be  easily 
won  to  assist  in  her  deliverance.  The  negli- 
gent manner  in  which  his  musket  is  held  is 
very  significant,  as  is  the  perfectly  erect 
position  of  another  guard.  He  is  tlie  type 
of  stupid  habit.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  this 
fellow  was  one  of  the  old  royal  guard,  who 
serves  with  the  same  old  military  obedience 
the  judges  who  have  just  condemned  the 
queen  to  the  scaffold,  as  he  once  guarded 
her  person  on  days  of  state. 

In  the  background  on  the  left,  we  find  all 
the  types  of  the  times  ;  from  the  old  Megara, 
with  her  hands  convulsively  clenched,  to 
the  girl  weeping  for  the  queen's  fate,  and 
who  will  expiate  these  tears  with  her  death 
upon  the  scaff^)ld  ;  the  cold,  phil(»sophical 
spectators,  and  those  who  are  anxiously 
looking  forward  into  the  future.  The  never- 
failing  street-boys  are,  of  course,  found 
here. 

The  German  critic  from  whose  remarks 
we  have  Condensed  this  account  of  the  pic- 
ture, closes  them  by  saying,  that  **  Paul  de 
la  Roche's  Marie  Antoinette  is  a  great  histo- 
rical picture  ;  a  picture  full  of  internal  and 
external  truth  ;  a  picture  of  harmonious 
unity  and  great  tragic  thought,  displayed 
with  dramatic  power ;  a  work  of  art  that 
deserves  t'lc  highest  praise.'* 

MirSIC  AKD  THEATBICALS. 

Madaxe  Sontag  has  met  with  an  enthusias- 
tic recepticm  this  week  in  Boston  ;  nnd  the 
high  reputation  which  had  preceded  her 
arrival  here  has  l)een  fully  justified  by  her 
own  appearance.  The  exquisite  sweetness 
of  her  voice,  and  her  facility  of  execution, 
give  a  wonderful  charm  to  whatever  she 
sings.  Her  concerts  at  the  Melodeon  have 
been  fully  attended,  and  all  of  her  songs 
have  been  warmly  received  and  heartily 
encored.  The  attractions  of  the  artists  who 
have  assisted  her  have  given  these  concerts 
additional  charms.  Each  one  would  be 
qualified  to  shine  by  himself,  and  serves  to 
render  the  effect  of  the  concert  undiminish- 
ing  in  its  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  is  seldom  that  we  have  such  opportuni- 
ties to  listen  to  such  a  succession  of  fine 
music  as  theso  concerts  aff'ord. 

Miss  Julia  Bennett's  long  engagement 
at  the  Museum  has  at  length  ended ;  and, 
after  affording  our  citizens  pleasure  for  ten 


weeks  by  her  presence,  she  took  her  leave 
in  a  farewell  benefit  last  evening.  She 
next  goes,  wo  believe,  to  St.  Louis. 

Madame  Anna  Thillon  continues  to  play 
at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  but  proves  less 
attractive  than  when  she  was  last  in  Boston. 
The  company  at  this  theatre  give  her  such 
wretched  support,  as  to  diminish  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her  performances  very  ma- 
terially. 

The  new  National  Theatre  opens  very 
promisingly.  Mrs.  Barrett  has  appeared, 
with  good  success.  A  new  farce,  by  Morton, 
author  of  **  Box  and  Cox,"  a  sequel  to  that 
piece,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  **  Mar- 
ried and  Settled,"  has  been  produced  here 
as  **The  Married  Life  of  Box  and  Cox," 
and  has  caused  much  merriment. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Forest.  By  J.  V.  Huntington,  au- 
thor of  Alban,  Lady  Alice,  &c.  New 
York  :  Redfield. 

**  Lady  Alice"  and  "Alban"  excited,  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  first  displayed  a  good  deal  of  power 
in  the  author,  and  had  some  well-developed 
scenes  and  characters.  It  had,  however, 
great  faults  and  glaring  absurdities.  The 
scene  was  laid  in  England,  and  the  charac- 
ters placed  in  that  lofty  rank  of  life  which 
put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  judgment 
of  plain  repul)lican  Yankees.  '*  Alban"  was 
nearer  home  ;  but  it  had  the  same  faults 
and  absurdities  as  the  *'  Lady  Alice,"  more 
drawn  out ;  and,  as  the  scene  was  laid  in 
this  country,  they  were  more  apparent. 
In  fact,  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  was 
disagreeable,  coarse,  and  indelicate.  The 
present  volume  is  an  improvement  upon 
Alban,  though  not  free  from  the  faults  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  placed  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  State  of  New  Y'ork ;  which  region,  the 
author  says  in  his  preface,  he  visited  a  few 
years  since,  in  company  with  an  artist. 
''  We  both  were  fond  of  sport,  and  both 
extremely  domestic  in  our  habits.  So  we 
took  with  us,  not  only  our  guns  and  fishing- 
tackle  (although  strictly  I  was  a  borrower 
there) ,  but  also  the  fairer  companions  of  a 
summer  excursion  we  were  just  completing. 
Naturally,  a  good  many  picturesque  scenes 
and  lively  incidents  grew  out  of  this  ;  and, 
as  I  w^as  then  fresh  from  the  publication  of 
a  romance,  I  planned  and  wrote  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  story,  while  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods.'* 

With  this  starting-point,  Mr.  Huntington 
takes  the  characters  of  his  last  novel  (we 
hope  the  reading  community  have  them 
fresh  ill  their  minds),  and  cairics  them  up 
into  this  wild  region,  which  he  had  himself 
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explored  under  such  pleasant  circumstances. 
We  have  not  room  to  give  any  abstraet  of 
the  story,  hut  will  merelv  mention  that  the 
travelling  party,  aceident^illy  brought  to- 
gether, crmsists  of  Albiui  and  his  two  lady- 
loves, —  between  whom  he  does  not  appear 
in  the  l)eginning  of  the  story  to  have  made 
up  his  mind,  —  and  the  regular  allotment, 
in  such  cases,  of  guides,  trappers,  Indians, 
&c.  &c.  The  party  gets  collected  at  a 
Jesuit  Mission-station,  where  the  Catholic 
features  of  the  Ijook  are  brought  out  in  full 
strength.  The  story,  notwithstanding  its 
absurdities,  has  its  capabilities ;  and  there 
are  some  scenes  and  characters  well  de- 
scribed and  bn)ught  out. 

It  is  not  fair  to  judge  a  man^s  faith  by 
his  follies,  much  less  his  fictions ;  but,  in 
our  judgment,  **  All)an"  will  not  make  many 
converts  t'j  the  Catholic  faith.  The  religion 
of  the  hero  seems  so  entirely  an  outside 
covering,  and  the  unconquered  and  prevail- 
ing indelicacy  and  coarseness  of  his  feelings 
shows  itself  so  plainly  through  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  author's  constant  de- 
clarations of  his  great  purity,  that  few 
persons  will  be  attracted  by  such  a  delinea- 
tion. A  young  lady,  too,  making  a  pilgri- 
maige  through  an  unsettled  and  rough 
country,  barefoot,  and  in  part  upon  her 
knees,  to  obtain  from  a  saint's  grave  the 
cure  of  her  sick  father,  forms  a  picture 
almost  too  high-colored  for  these  days,  and 
will  not  do  much  to  conciliate  the  unbe- 
lieving to  a  faith  which  ever  tolerated  such 
absurdities.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  plea- 
sant descriptitm  of  wild  scenery  and 
hunters'  life;  and  **  The  Forest  *'  will,  we 
think,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  be  read 
with  more  interest  than  either  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's former  books. 

Discovert  and  Exploration  of  toe  Missis- 
sippi Valley.     With  the  Original  Manu- 
scripts of  Marquette,  Ailouez,  Membr^, 
Hennepin,    and   Anastsise    Douay.      By 
John  Gilmary  Shea.     New  York:   Red- 
field. 
Among  the  useful  works  that  have  appeared 
on  the  subject  of  the  early  explorations  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  esteem  this  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  Shea  as  not  the  least  valuable. 
It  contains  the  several  narratives  of  the 
Jesuit  and  Recollect  Missionaries,  some  of 
which  have  never  before  been  given  in  an 
English  dress,  together  with  a  preliminary 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 
River,  and   short  biographical  and  other 
notes  exhibiting  a  familiar  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  matters  under  discussion. 
The  labors  of  the  editor  strongly  confirm 
the   opinion,   which   has  sometimes    I)een 
questioned,  that  Father  Marquette  was  the 
first  who  made  any  considerable  discoveries 
with  regard  to  the  great  river  of  this  conti- 


nent. The  journal  of  Marquette  and  the 
accompanying  niap  are  taken  from  originals 
in  liis  own  handwriting  lately  found  in  St. 
Mary's  College.  The  very  imperfect  copies 
published  by  Th^venot  in  IGSl  were  tlie 
only  ones  with  which  the  public  have  here- 
tofore been  favored. 

Apart  from  the  historic  value  of  these 
memorials,  they  are  marked  by  a  straight- 
forwardness, a  graphic  simplicity  of  narra- 
tion, and,  with  the  exception  of  Father 
Hennepin's,  by  a  spirit  of  unaffected  religi- 
ous enthusiasm,  that  cannot  fail  to  interest 
even  the  general  reader.  The  editor  seems 
to  have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
him.  He  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  French  and  Spanish  authorities  in 
the  preparation  of  his  book,  and  his  conclu- 
si(ms  strike  us  as  formed  with  excellent 
discretion.  His  style,  however,  betrays 
some  defects  which  are  probably  the  result 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  quaint  phraseology 
of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastic  records.  Its 
occasional  florid ness  is  not  perhaps  out  of 
keeping  with  the  topic  ;  but  we  cannot  see 
the  propriety  of  expressions  like  this,  **  New 
York  was  a  land  which  each  missionary 
ambitioned. "  A  nd  nothing  short  of  absolute 
necessity  can  justify  the  use  of  such  words 
as  "  unhearted  "  and  **  unknow." 


Selections  in  Poetry,  for  Exercises  at 
School  and  at  Home.  Edited  by  Epes 
Sargent.  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowper- 
thwait,  &  Co. 
We  cannot  all  of  us  have  large  enough  libra- 
ries to  contain  the  works  of  all  the  poets 
that  have  ever  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, nor  could  most  people  find  time  to 
read  all  these  works  if  they  had  access 
to  them.  Knowing,  however,  that  a  great 
deal  of  good  poetry  has  been  written,  they 
desire  to  reaa  some  of  it  at  least.  That 
they  may  do  this,  they  require  that  the 
best  passages  should  be  chosen  with  good 
taste  and  discreticm,  and  should  be  laid 
before  them  in  a  dress  suited  to  the  poe- 
try. This  has  been  done  in  the  volume 
before  us.  The  editor  has  already  shown 
his  capacity  for  selecting  striking  or  marked 
pieces  from  the  treasury  of  general  litera- 
ture in  his  **  Standiird  Speaker,"  which  has 
proved  so  popular  in  this  country,  and  which 
has  been  favorably  noticed  abroad.  For  ti)e 
selection  of  poetical  extracts,  he  adds  to 
these  qualifications  the  possession  of  the 
divine  fire  himself,  although  he  has  been 
too  modest  to  include  any  of  his  own  pieces 
in  the  volume.  The  style  of  printing  and 
binding  make  it  not  unsuitable  tor  a  holiday 

Eresent,  and  its  contents  are  really  much 
etter  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  than  those 
of  many  of  the  annuals.  A  number  of  pretty 
engraving,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Billings  and 
others,  give  additional  beauty  to  its  pages. 
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TIITTEB. 

nUr  nigbU, 
itnnt  tliey  appear  < 
like  heaven's  Mrens  delists. 


r»  that 


Tbe  binli  that  ling  'mong  wlntrj  loair). 

How  blitfae  a  voiea  tbey  lia  '. 
Tbej  tf  II  of  hoinely  lovea  uid  woei 

Amid  the  itonii;  drill. 
Tbe  BDonl  tbat  wrap  ;od  ileeinDg  Held 

Oft  ttaiakealng  •ornnr  •tomu. 

THE  DSCUHE  OF  THE  OBAHA. 

"  Lo  !  where  the  itage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage, 

Holds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age," 
There  is  a  melanolioljr  pleaaure  in  ligtenine 
to  the  "  oldest  inhftbitiints/'ns  thejvivid- 


Aahttincd  of  our  own  dugenerucy,  we  regret 
that  WB  had  not  been  born  a  half  a  century 
earlier.  But,  al;l8  !  the  drnnia  lives  only  In 
memory.  Kaan  and  Cooper,  Finn  and 
Powers,  am  now  myth oligica!  person hj^b. 
Macready  has  left  the  stage ;  Booth  is  the 
mere  wreck  of  his  runner  self;  Forrest 
enacts  only  in  private  those  characters 
with  whicli  he  delighted  the  public,  —  tiie 
Olodiiltor  and  Savage  ;  Miss  Cushman,  — 
the  American  Siddons,  — unappreciated  at 
liouic,is  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  win  and 
wear  her  laurels. 

Inferior  actors  we  have  in  abundance  ; 
but  where  shall  wb  look  f^r  those  who  can 
revive  thp  rl.'p.irtod  gl.iries  of  the  stage! 
How  di-:a  it  iiiippen,  that,  in  this  land  of 
iinpruvenlBiit  and  progress,  the  drnma  has 
been  suB>:red  to  almost  sink  into  utter 
worthlessness  and  repriKich?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  Fashion  and  affectation  have 
done  it.  The  sal)lime  oreutiona  of  Shake- 
speare have  lost  all  attraction  fur  Americnn 
audiences. 

The  Othello  of  Kean  or  Macready  would 
now-a-daya  be  ennctod  to  "  a  >«ggiirly 
account  of  empty  boxes;"  while  the 
"  Otello  "  of  Rossini,  in  which  the  Moor 
goes  into  pnToijsius  of  r.ige  to  the  sqaeak- 
ing  of  a  fiddle,  and  stabs  Desdemona  to 
the  sound  of  quavers  and  semi-quavers, 
would  till  the  house  with  "  the  wealth, 
heiuity.  and  fashion  "  of  the  "  Literary 
Emporium."  With  a  refinement  of  taste, 
unknown  to  their  mothers, 


A  foreign  singer,  hy 
native  mounteKink,  giins  more  money  in  a  | 
Hngle    year,    than    Siddons    and    (iarrick  | 
raceivcd  in  a  life-time.    The  tntHiey  aquna*  | 


dered  on  Italian  sitrgen,  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation, in  one  seas.'n,  would  suffice  to 
support  several  tlieatres  like  the  Tremont 
in  Its  pnluij  days.  And  yet,  the  only 
equivalent  we  receive  for  this  profuse  ex- 
penditure is, ''  Vol  ct  prseterea  nihil." 

Our  country  has  become  the  receptacle 
for  all  the  dilapidated,  worn-out  musicians 
of  Christendom.  So  lung  as  their  reputa- 
tion liists,  they  remain  at  home :  when  that 
fails,  they  cross  the  Atlantic  to  patch  up 
their  thread-bare  fortunes. 

An  absurd  and  affected  taste  for  operatic 
entertainments  bns  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  the  decline  of  the  drama 
among  us. 

The  starring  system,  as  it  is  called,  has 
also  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  on  dra- 
matic art. 

Under  this  system  it  is  impossible  to  gua- 
tmn  a  good  theatre.  The  lion's  shore  of 
the  proocoda  falls  to  the  prinmpal  actor, 
leaving  but  a  menu  pittance  for  the  mana- 
ger, out  of  which  he  ts  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority, 
that  Forrest  never  played  at  a  theatre,  the 
manager  of  which  aid  not  lose  money  by  hU 
engagement.  For  each  performance  be  de- 
mands Sve  hundred  dollars,  or  half  the 
receipts.  And  yet  the  manager  is  obliged 
to  engage  him,  or  the  public  would  com- 
plain. 

What  is  true  of  Forrest  applies  equally 
well  to  other  eminent  actors. 

Under  such  a  system  the  <:orps  dramatiifue 
must  necessarily  he  selected,  nut  for  ability, 
but  for  cheapness',  the  consequence  is  that 
within  the  laut  ten  years  there  has  not  been 
a  single  theatre  in  tiiis  country  where  nne 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  could  De  properly 
represented.  We  can  imiigine  no  torture 
mure  horrible  to  a  person  of  cultivated 
taste  than  the  mangling  operations  wit- 
nessed at  modem  theatres,  where  the  ae- 

"  Stocks  and  stooei,  and  worse  thao 


"  The  fault,  however,  is  not  with  our 
liars,  but  with  ourselves." 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  managers  of  thea- 
tres to  present  to  the  public  such  entertain- 
ment as  will  be  most  patrunited  :  and  to  se- 
cure the  presentatiun  of  good  entertainment, 
it  is  only  neci'ssary  that  it  shall  become  ap- 
parent that  the  public  will  patronise  DO 
other.  Alnnagers  must  conform  to  the  po- 
pular taste,  or  starve.  That  they  prefer 
the  former  alternative  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  We  can  only  expect  them  to  be  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  public  standard  rather 
than  a  little  behind  it.  To  expect  them  to 
go  much  higher  would  be  to  expect  tbem  to 
(»loulate  on  empty  houMi.    It  iMta,  tbers- 
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fore,  with  the  public,  whenever  they  see  a 
theatre  conducted  on  ri^ht  principles,  to  see 
that  its  management  is  sustained  so  long 
and  so  far  as  the  right  principles  go  :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  incumbent  on  the 
public  to  frown  upon  any  attempts  which 
may  be  made  by  managers  to  palm  off  upon 
them  any  thing  decidedly  below  standard. 
TVe  have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  see 
the  tameness  and  apparent  good  humor 
with  which,  even  at  theatres  of  some  pre- 
tensions, an  audience  allows  some  part  in  a 
play  to  be  mangled  by  an  entirely  incompe- 
tent actor. 

Finally,  the  public  should  see  that  a 
roper  theatre  is  provided  for  the  use  of 
aitnful  lessees  ana  managers.  We  have 
at  length  obtained  a  music-hall  suited  to 
the  musical  tastes  of  our  people.  What 
has  become  of  the  plan  started  not  long 
since  under  such  good  auspices  for  a  new 
large,  first-class  theatre  ?  q. 

VABIETT  STALLS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR     OF    TO-DAT. 

After  bewildering  the  eye  and  feasting  the 
mind  with  contemplating  the  gorgeous  fa- 
brics of  all  kinds  which  the  most  fashionable 
and  wealthy  stores  of  the  city  display,  — 
the  glossy  broadcloths,  resplendent  beavers, 
incomparable  articles  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
calculated  to  satiate  (if  such  a  thing  were 
possible)  the  desire  of  the  tasty  and  wealthy 
for  every  thing  and  any  thing  rich  and 
rare,  —  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  stalls 
of  the  humble  variety-man,  and  observe  the 
articles  designed  for  the  cheaper  walks  of 
life.  We  find  these  establishments  flourish- 
ing the  most  profusely  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wharves  of  the  city.  They  often  stand  at 
the  head  of  some  oaorous  dock,  commanding 
a  picturesque  view,  from  their  side  windows, 
of  the  dingy  hulls  of  merchantmen,  grace- 
ful mud  machines,  and  all  the  varied  ad- 
juncts of  a  city-wharf.  These  situations, 
though  not  perhaps  so  salubrious  for  the 
shopman  as  other  quarters  of  the  town,  are 
admirably  calculated  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
posing of  those  multitudinous  articles  with 
which  these  "  bunks**  are  crowded. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  these  articles; 
and,  lest  the  little  bronzed  shopman  should 
consider  our  lingering  before  his  stall  a  piece 
of  unprofitable  rudeness,  we  will  purchase 
one  of  those  brown  doughnuts,  with  the 
sprinkling  of  white  sugar  upon  them.     The 
doughnut  is  rather  unpalatable,  we  find ; 
but  never  mind,  we  buy  with  it  the  ripht  of 
prolonged  gazing.      Notice  those  suits  of 
oiled  cloth,  with  the  huge  wooden  buttons 
of  the  dimensions  of  platters.     They  are 
designed  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  hardy 
fisherman,  and  are  very  suggestive  to  him 
of  the  immense  comfort  to  be  derived  from 


a  waterproof  garment  when  he  is  engaged 
in  his  wet  and  dank  task  of  ensnaring  the 
desired  iuhabitants  of  the  ocean,  when  he 
next  goes  **  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'*  and 
goes  on  the  sea  in  a  little  **  pinky.**    Those 
brightly-shining,  black  basins  are,  tliougli 
vou  might  not  at  first  suppose   it,   hats, 
£he  haracr  these  **  sou 'westers'*  are,  the 
stifi&r  and  more  unbending    they  can   he 
found,  the  better  do  they  seem  to  suit  the 
heads  of  the  wandering  sons  of  the  ocean. 
These  hats  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
stall  we  are  examining.     In  the  long,  rude, 
gltiss  show-case,  we  find  a  motley  collecti(m 
of  articles,  all  distinguished  by  great  pre- 
tension in  appearance,  and  all  singularly 
devoid  of  ability  to  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  they  are  apparently  designed.     We 
SCO  curious  little  spy-ghisses,  that  have  a 
faculty  of  extension  quite  wonderful  to  be- 
hold :  the  more  you  pull  them,  the  greater 
becomes    the    lengthened    array   of  little 
bright  tubes  which  they  display.     It  always 
seems  to  be  the  great  point  in  these  cheap 
ghisses,  t()  have  a  great  number  of  these 
tubes.     This  point  seems  to  be  gained  in 
almost  every  instance,  in  a  manner  fatal  to 
all  value  in  an  optical  point  of  view.     We 
find,    in    conjunction   with   these  valuable 
adjuncts   to  sight,  sundry  knives,  more  or 
less  **  bowie**  in  their  construction.     Some 
of  these    have  alluring  remarks  blistered 
into  the  blades ;  such  as  **  Jones's  best," 
or,  "  the  tickler,'*  or,  **  Young  America,** 
which  are  calculated  to  impart  a  cheerfVil 
vivacity  to  the  mind  in  examining  them ; 
and  are  often  suggestive  of  the  great  de- 
light to  be  found,  and  the  exquisite  jokes  to 
be  derived,  from  inserting  the  "tickler** 
beneath  the  fifth  rib  of  some  antagonistic 
individual.     Warlike   implements  seem   to 
abound.     We  find  here  a  double  handful, 
and  a  big  hand  at  that,  of  cheap  pistols, 
which  promise,  by  their  looks,  to  deal  death 
and  destruction  upon  the  head  and  hands 
of  him  who  should  be  rash  enough  to  essay 
the  discharge    of   them.     Cutlery,   of  all 
kinds,  —  cast-iron  razors   for  stiff  nautical 
beards,  edgeless  scissors  for  bachelors*  use, 
and  a  dozen  other  articles  of  similar  useful- 
ness, are  found  in  abundance.     But  we  have 
finished  our  doughnut ;  and,  as  we  fear  our 
readers  are  not  disposed  to  have  us  purchase 
another,  we  will  take  our  leave  of  the  stall- 


man. 


R. 


GUTZKOW. 

The  establishment  in  Germany  has  lately 
been  announced  of  a  journal  by  Gutzkow, 
which,  from  the  description,  must  be  very 
much  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Diokens*8 
Household  Words.  The  Leipsic  Illustrite 
Zeitung  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 
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**  When  a  name  so  celebrated  as  Gutz- 
kow's  stands  at  tlio  head  of  a  new  journal, 
it  attracts  especial  attention.  Gutzkow  has 
been  called  the  man  of  surprises,  and  here 
he  has  again  surprised  us  ;  not  that,  he  is 
puhlishin;:^  a  paper,  but  this  itself,  its  form 
and  its  design  are  surprising.  Some  per- 
sons expected  a  great  advertising  organ ; 
others,  a  controversial  and  battle-field ; 
others,  a  paper  of  great  dimensions,  to 
appear  daily,  with  the  numbers  of  a  new 
nine-volume  Romance  ;  and  others  inquired 
anxiously  if  it  were  to  be  illustrated.  Now, 
nothing  of  all  this ;  and,  instead  of  it,  a 
sheet  in  small  octavo,  in  weekly  numbers, 
unpretending  in  its  exterior,  with  the 
minlest  title  of  *  Conversations  at  the 
llimsohold  Hearth.'  And  these  ctmver- 
sations  are  not  to  relate  to  politics,  church 
polemics,  liU^rary  criticism,  or  personal  con- 
troversies. Whether  so  great  a  mind  as 
that  of  Gutzkow  has  a.  right  to  keep  clear  of 
all  these  elements,  we  will  not  here  inquire, 
lie  has  performed  so  fully  and  powerfully  his 
duty  tis  a  son  of  tlie  times  in  his  great  ro- 
mance, that  he  may  now  allow  himself  a  cer- 
tain reserve  on  thcHC  burning  questions.  The 
field,  however,  is  still  broad  enough  in  which 
Gutzkow  may  and  can  labor,  —  nature,  his- 
tory, biography,  art,  society,  educatitm,  the 
universiil  condition  of  our  })einn:.  This  uni- 
versality  it  is  wliich  makes  the  character  of 
his  paper ;  and  he  h.is  the  right  to  call  out 
from  us  the  c<mviction  tliat  he  will  labor  in 
this  field  with  skill,  |K)wer,  beauty,  and 
effect.  We  therefore  give  him  a  hearty 
and  affectionate  welcome  in  his  new  work. 
The  contents  of  the  first  number  gives  us 
the  best  hopes  for  the  future.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  *  Sunday  Afternoon  of  a  Solitary 
Person  '  is  a  pearl  of  German  poetical  ro- 
mance." 

Gutzkow's  great  work,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded  in  **  To-l)ay,"  is  a  **  Romance 
of  Society,"  called  "  The  Knights  of 
the  Spirit,"  originally  published  in  num- 
bers in  the  Allgeineine  Zcitung,  and  filled, 
when  completed,  nine  octavo  volumes.  The 
author  received  a  very  high  price  for  the 
copyright ;  and  the  b(M)k  is  spoken  of,  in 
German  journals,  as  having  attained  great 
popularity,  though,  we  believe,  it  has  never 
neen  translated  in  England  or  America. 
German  copies  of  the  work  have  l)een  re- 
ceived in  New  York  by  Mr.  Rudolph 
Garrigue. 

THE  INCOGNITO. 

TRAXSLATED  FROM  THE  FREXCH. 

Princk  Georges,  who  is  one  day  to  rule 
over  Moldavia,  has  just  completed  one  ol 
those  tours  of  Europe  by  which  modern 
heirs  presumptive  complete  their  political 


education.  Unfortunately,  in  this  ,}0"rney 
from  court  to  court,  where  every  halting- 
place  had  }>een  an  ovation  for  him,  the 
young  prince  had  seen  men  and  things  only 
as  they  laul  been  shown  him  ;  that  is,  only 
what  might  please  him,  and  not  what 
would  instruct  him.  Ilis  preceptor,  Marco 
Aski,  one  of  those  men  whose  principle  is 
that  to  advance  quickly  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  on  the  knees,  had  carefully  surrounded 
him  with  every  thing  which  would  foster 
his  pride.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Prince 
changed  his  place  :  he  seemed  to  carry  with 
him  his  atmosphere  of  falsehood  and  flattery. 
Nature,  however,  had  happily  so  well  en- 
dowed liim,  that  the  sincerity  and  gomlness 
of  his  heart  ha<l  resisted  this  fatal  educa- 
tion. Though  life  had  been  presented  to 
him  under  false  appearances,  he  bad  not 
lost  the  facultv  of  sijjht.  Deceived  as  to 
the  truth,  he  preserved  the  desire  to  In^come 
acquainted  with  it.  At  bottom,  his  blind- 
ness was  only  ignorance :  nothing  was  re- 
quired but  to  tiike  away  the  sort  of  catanict 
with  which  courtiers  had  clouded  his  mind. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  whifh 
gave  to  him  the  sovereign  authority,  reached 
him  in  Greece,  the  last  station  of  his  pil- 
grimage ;  and  he  hastened  to  resume  nis 
route  to  Moldavia,  by  jiscending  the  Danube. 
He  left  behind  him  his  people  and  his  bag- 
gage, and  took  only  his  preceptor,  with 
whom  he  travelled  incognito. 

They  stopjxjd  at  a  little  inn,  situated  on 
the  l)order8  of  tlie  Pruth,  and  Marco  Aski 
communicated  to  the  Prince  the  result  of 
the  information  he  had  gathered  on  the 
means  of  continuing  their  journey.  The 
List  post-chaise  had  left  an  hour  l)cfore 
their  arrivjxl.  No  private  lK>at  could  be 
obtained  ;  and,  unless  they  resigned  them- 
selves to  a  protracted  delay,  no  resource 
wiis  left  but  the  public  boat,  which  as- 
cended the  river  every  day  with  passengers 
from  the  shores. 

*'  Well,  we  will  take  the  public  boat," 
said  the  Prince ;  **  I  wish  to  avoid  any 
delay,  and  this  method  seems  the  most  cim- 
vcnient  on  all  accounts." 

'*  Your  highness  has  seized,  with  your 
usual  clear-siglitedness,  all  the  advantages 
which  the  journey  on  the  river  presents," 
said  Marco,  whose  obsequious  smile  ap- 
plauded the  smallest  word  and  the  most 
triiiing  gesture  of  his  pupil ;  **  but  I  must 
point  out  to  you  s(mie  serious  inconvenien- 
ces in  this  mode  of  travelling.  There  is  in 
the  boat  but  one  cabin  :  your  highness  will 
l>e  confounded  with  all  the  passengers." 

*'  What  nuitter  1  You  keep  foro:etting  our 
incognito,  Aski,  and  you  will  end  Ijy  nniking 
every lnMly  suspect  it.  I  cannot  make  you 
address  me  simply  as  Georges." 

**  Pardcm  me,"  said  the  preceptor;  **  but, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  juKttty  myself,  I 
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should  say  that  it  is  not  entirely  my  fault. 
Your  lordship  has  an  air  that  will  not  allow 
your  rank  to  be  forgotten  ;  and,  U)  tell  the 
truth,  I  fear  everybody  will  recognize  you. 
Your  common  dress  cannot  conceal  your 
princely  extericr.  Just  now,  I  heard  the 
innkeeper  fall  into  extiicies  at  the  beauty  of 
your  manner." 

'*.The  innkeeper  had  probably  been  lis- 
tening to  you,"  said  the  prince,  gaily, 
**  ana  he  wanted  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  you ;  but  be  sure  he  will  add  this  flattery 
in  some  shape  or  other  to  his  bill." 

**  In  truth,  nothing  escapes  your  high- 
ness," said  Marco,  with  admiration;  **you 
read  the  very  bottom  of  men's  souls.  Put 
flattery  into  a  bill !  This  is  the  most  witty 
remark  I  ever  heard.  If  it  were  known  at 
Paris,  it  would  be  in  all  the  papers  to- 
morrow." 

**  £xcuse  me,  enough  of  this,  Marco,"  in- 
terrupted the  young  Prince  ;  **  you  have 
for  me  an  indulgence  which  singularly  re- 
sembles blindness.  When  will  the  boat 
arrivel " 

*•  In  an  hour.  I  had  forgotten  to  warn 
your  highness  that  the  innkeeper  has  given 
me  some  anxiety  respecting  tne  navigation 
of  the  Pruth.  It  appears  that,  for  the  last 
month,  there  have  been  robbers  on  the 
river,  who  had  rifled  several  boats,  not  to 
speak  of  a  recent  wreck." 

**  Come,  you  want  to  frighten  me,  Aski." 

**  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  impossible, 
and  your  highncss's  courage  is  too  well 
known  to  me  :  I  only  thought  it  my  duty  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  Your  lordship  very 
well  knows,  moreover,  that  I  am  ready  to 
follow  you,  if  it  were  to  Siberia ;  you  have 
only  to  say  the  *  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo.'  " 

**  Ah,  well!  do  you  not  finish?  "  replied 
the  Prince  ;  **  go  on  with  the  verse.  Say, 
*  Sit  pro  ratione  voluntas,  —  that  your  will 
takes  the  place  of  reason.'  A  sad  reason, 
Aski,  and  one  with  which  I  hope  never  to 
content  myself." 

Marco  made  a  gesture  of  admiration. 

*'  Your  lordship  will  at  least  permit  me 
to  admire  how  well  you  remember  your 
Latin." 

*Mt  is  you  who  taught  it  me,  Aski,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else." 

**  I  am  proud  of  my  work ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  your  lordship  exceeds  other 
men  by  your  education  as  well  as  by  your 
birth." 

**  Here  is  the  boat,"  interrupted  the 
Prince  ;  **  settle  quickly  with  the  inn- 
keeper ;  in  ten  minutes  we  shall  be  on  our 
way." 

Marco  made  haste  to  obey,  while  his 
pupil  awaited  him  on  the  shore. 

Much  as  the  habit  of  hearing  himself 
praised  had  given  the  latter  a  favorable 
opinion  of  himself,  he  had  good  sense  and 


sincerity  enough  sometimes,  to  question  the 
reality  of  his  merits.  The  prai.sos  that  his 
former  pr.»cent«>r  heaped  upon  him  for  his 
beauty,  his  distinction,  his  wit,  his  courage, 
his  information,  loft  him  a  little  uncertain  ; 
not  that  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  in  his 
own  superiority,  but  he  felt  a  desire  to 
make  the  fact  certain  by  experiment.  The 
voyage  he  was  about  to  make  on  the  Pruth 
was  a  favorable  occtision.  Unknown  to 
everybody,  he  should  find  himself  recom- 
mended by  his  personal  appearance  only, 
and  should  at  last  know  the  truth  about 
himself.  He  commanded  Aski  {^gtiin,  and 
this  time  seriously,  to  do  nothing  to  betray 
him,  and  entered  with  him  the  boat,  which 
immediately  resumed  its  course  up  the  river. 

The  passengers  were  numerous,  and 
seemed  to  belong  to  all  classes.  There 
were  laborers,  merchants,  rich  proprietors, 
an  old  German  soldier,  and  some  young 
girls  of  various  conditions.  The  prince 
remarked  one  whose  sparkling  beauty  and 
gay  manners  pleased  him.  Several  of  the 
passengers  had  approached  Jier,  one  after 
another,  to  enter  into  conversafum  with 
her,  and  had  made  her  insensibly  the  queen 
of  a  little  court,  where  gaiety  seemed  to  1)6 
domiciliated.  Prince  Georges  approached 
in  his  turn  to  find  a  place  there ;  but,  con- 
trary to  what  was  usual,  no  one  took  notice 
of  him.  lie  wished  to  speak,  his  neighbor 
interrupted  him  ;  he  tried  a  ji)ke,  no  one 
felt  obliged  even  to  smile.  A  little  sur- 
prised at  first,  our  Moldavian  felt  piqued  at 
this  unexpected  indifierence,  and  would 
have  revenged  himself  by  epigrams  ;  but  the 
young  girl  replied  to  them  with  a  skill  so 
graceful  and  amusing,  that  all  the  laugh 
was  turned  upon  the  unlucky  wit.  The 
Prince,  in  amazement,  was  obliged  to  turn 
on  his  heel,  and  retreat  towards  a  country- 
woman, who  had  listened  from  a  distance 
to  the  contest,  and  laughed  like  the  rest  at 
his  expense. 

'*  Sit  down  here,  my  poor  innocent," 
said  the  corpulent  old  lady,  making  room 
for  him  :  **  you  have  found  your  match,  but 
you  need  not  let  that  tremble  you.  AVit  is 
like  velvet,  —  it  is  not  for  everylxxly  ;  only 
people  should  know  how  to  judge  them- 
selves, and  not  attempt  to  fight  those  who 
are  armed  with  steel,  when  they  themselves 
have  no  weapon  but  a  wooden  sword." 

Georges  looked  at  the  country  lady  with 
surprise  mingle<l  with  vexation.  She  leaned 
towards  him,  winking  her  eye  :  — 

**  You  d<m"t  know  why  the  little  girl  was 
so  pert?  "  c<mtinued  she,  without  remarking 
his  scandalized  air.  **  It  is  because  you 
jeered  the  young  Moravian  who  is  sitting 
beside  her :  we  women  <lo  not  allow  those 
we  love  to  1x3  meddled  with,  especially 
when  they  are  as  handsome  as  he  is.  Ah, 
by  our  laxly !  ^ou  were  not  brilliant  just 
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now  in  your  speech  to  her,  my  p(X)r  dear. 
I  am  sure  you  are  a  good  boy ;  but  he,  he 
haM  the  air  of  a  prince."' 

Georges  got  up  quickly,  and  went  to  join 
Marco  and  the  old  German  officer,  with 
whom  he  be<;an  to  talk  ;  but  he  found  he 
had  to  do  with  one  of  those  sharp,  learned 
men,  who,  knowing  every  thing  exactly, 
never  allow  any  looseness.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  old  soldier  had  detected  in  the 
conversation  of  his  interlocutor  three  errors 
in  history,  as  many  faults  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  solecisms  m  language.  The  prince 
impatiently  broke  off  the  conversation  ;  but. 
as  he  walked  away,  he  heard  the  German 
communique  to  Aski  his  lamentations  over 
the  want  of  education  in  the  young  people 
of  the  present  time. 

So  far,  experience  had  been  unfavorable  to 
him.  The  opinions  of  his  preceptor  I'espect- 
ing  his  distincti(m,  his  wit,  his  knowledge, 
and  his  beauty,  had  not  gained  many  prose- 
lytes. He  found  the  lesson  more  harsh 
than  he  had  expected,  and  he  could  not 
help  feeling  some  vexation.  To  descend 
from  a  pcoestal  is  always  a  painful  and 
delicate  operation,  even  for  the  most  mo- 
dest. So  our  Moldavian  went,  and  seated 
himself  at  the  prow  of  the  boat  in  a  some- 
what disconsolate  state  of  mind. 

Night  was  beginning  to  fall  on  the  river, 
the  deserted  shores  of  which  could  now  be 
only  vaguely  defined.  Most  of  the  passen- 
gers hiid  left  the  cabin,  attracted  by  the 
nreshness  of  the  evening.  The  boat  had 
just  entered  a  narrow  creek  between  two 
islands,  the  trees  on  which  intercepted  the 
last  light  of  heaven.  As  they  reached  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  creek,  three  boats 
shot  out  from  the  thicket  of  willows  which 
extended  along  botli  shores,  and  puslied 
rapidly  toward  the  boat.  As  soon  as  the 
captain  perceived  them,  he  gave  a  cry  of 
warning :  — 

*'  The  river  robbers !  ** 

But  he  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  the 
iKmts  were  along  side,  and  a  dozen  men 
jumped  on  the  deck. 

There  was  among  the  passengers  a  mo- 
ment of  confusion  and  terror,  of  which  the 
pirates  availed  themselves  to  rob  the  most 
opulent  of  the  passengers  of  their  best 
clothes  and  jewels. 

They  were  l>eginning  to  lay  their  hands 
on  the  baggage  which  was  heaped  up  at 
the  entrance  oi  the  cabin,  when  the  young 
Moravian,  who  had  remained  with  his  l)e- 
trothed,  rushed  out  suddenly,  his  sabre  in 
his  hand,  exciting  his  companions  to  defend 
themselves.  The  prince,  at  first  astounded 
as  every l>ody  was,  heard  his  appeal,  and 
repeated  it,  throwing  himself  on  one  of  the 
roubers.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
tl)e  boatmen,  then  by  the  travellers,  so 


effectually,  that  after  a  skirmish  of  a  few 
moments  the  pirates  were  conquered,  re- 
gained precipitately  their  boats,  and  disap- 
jiearcd  l>y  aid  of  their  ours. 

The  coml)iit  had  been  sharp,  but  so  short 
that  there  was  no  death  to  deplore ;  the 
trouble  was  confined  to  a  few  wounds  ;  the 
prince  had  received  one,  which,  though  not 
dangerous,  had  caused  him  considecable 
loss  of  blood.  The  betrothed  of  the  young 
Moravian  was  employed  in  binding  it  up 
with  her  handkerchief,  when  the  preceptor, 
who  liad  disappeared  from  the  beginning  of 
the  invasion,  came  out  cautiously  from 
under  a  heap  of  sail-cloth,  which  served  as 
an  awning  through  the  daiy.  Ue  perceived 
the  voung  girl  dressing  the  wounds  of  his 
pupil. 

**  Good  heavens  I  his  highness  is  wound- 
ed I ''  said  he. 

**  It  is  nothing,''  replied  the  prince, 
smiling  ;  **  but  where  do  you  come  from, 
Aski  ?  " 

Instead  of  replying,  the  preceptor  rushed 
towards  him  with  exclamati(ms  of  despair. 

**  What,  have  the  wretches  dared  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  your  lordship? ''  cried  he, 
**  your  highness  is  covered  with  blood. 
Quick,  pilot,  stop  at  the  first  village.  Me- 
dicine !  a  physician  !  This  is  Prince  Geor- 
ges, gentlemen ;  rememlx?r  that  you  will 
answer  with  your  lives  for  your  sovereign !  *' 

There  arose  in  the  boat  at  this  declara- 
tion a  general  cry  of  surprise,  which  was 
followed  by  a  respectful  silence.  All  the 
travellers  stood  aside,  and  uncovered  them- 
selves. Marco  Aski  approached,  his  hands 
joined,  and  his  eves  lifted  to  heaven. 

**  Indeed,  it  is  the  fault  of  your  high- 
ness,'' cried  he  ;  **  you  listened  only  to  your 
courage.  When  all  were  fl^'ing,  you  (done 
kept  ground  against  the  robbers,  and  it  is 
to  you  alone  we  owe  our  deliverance.'' 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Marco,"  interrupted 
the  Prince,  with  severity,  **  I  yieldea  at 
first  to  fear  like  the  rest." 

Then,  taking  by  the  hand  the  young  Mo- 


ravian : 


*'  Here  is  the  person  who  fought  the  first, 
and  whose  firmness  gave  us  an  example," 
said  be  :  **  he  has  just  proved  that  he  has  a 
right  to  the  first  rank  in  courage  as  in 
every  thing  else.  The  recollection  of  this 
day  will  always  remain  in  my  mind  :  it  has 
taught  me  exactly  what  a  prince  is  when 
left  to  himself.  A  pretty  youn^  girl  has 
cured  me  of  my  pretensions  to  wit,  an  old 
officer  has  convinced  me  of  iny  i^orance,  a 
brave  stranger  has  surpassed  me  in  courage, 
and  a  prudent  matron  nais  confessed  to  me 
that  I  had  the  air  of  a  good  fellow.  Hence- 
forth I  will  endeavor  to  he  one,  and  preserve 
ray  right  to  this  title,  never  forgetting  the 
lesson  I  owe  to  the  incognito. 


■PiM 


-J 
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PUBU8HEO. 


I. —  DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY ;  with  the  Ori- 
ginal Narratives  of  Marquette,  AUonez,  Mem- 
bra, Hennessin,  and  Anastase  Donay.  By  John 
G.  Shea.     1  yol.  8vo.     Maps. 

II.— THE  FOREST.  By  J.  V.  Huntingdon, 
author  of  "  Lady  Alice,"  «« Alban,»»  Ac.  1  voL 
12mo,  cloth.     $1.25. 

III.  —  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOGNOMY,  or 
Resemblances  between  Men  and  Animals.  By 
James  W.  Redfield,  M.D.    8to.    Illustrated. 

IV.  — ANCIENT  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHA- 
RAOHS. By  John  Kenrick.  2  vols.  12mo, 
$2.50. 

v.  — PHILOSOPHERS  AND  ACTRESSES.  By 
Ars^ne  Houssaye,  author  of  *<  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  2  vols.  12mo,  cloth, 
with  beautifully  engraved  portraits  of  Voltaire 
and  Madame  de  Parab^re.    Price  $2.50. 

VI.  —  MEN  OF  THE  TIME,  or  Sketches  of  Living 
Notables :  Authors,  Architects,  Artists,  Com- 
posers, Demagogues,  Divines,  Dramatists,  Engi- 
neers, Journalists,  Ministers,  Monarchs,  Novel- 
ists, Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicians,  Preach- 
ers, Savans,  Statesmen,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
Warriors.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Contain- 
ing nearly  900  Biographical  Sketches. 

VII.— THE  MASTER  BUILDER,  or  Life  at  a 
Trade.  By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  "Sum- 
merfield,  or  life  on  a  Farm.*'  1  vol.  I2mo, 
cloth,  $1. 

VIII.  — H AGAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.  By 
Alice  Carey,  author  of  "  Clovemook,"  «*  Lyra, 
and  other  Poems,"  Ac.     1  yol.  12mo. 

IX.  — HALLECK'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Only 
complete  edition.     l2mo,  $1. 

X.  — KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 
AND  FRANCE.— By  H.  W.  Herbert.  12mo, 
$1.25. 

XI.— TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

75  cts. 
Xn.  —  LILLIAN  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By 

Praed.    $1. 
XIII.  —  BRONCHITIS,  AND   KINDRED   DI- 

SEASES.    $1. 
XIV.— CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Her- 
bert.   $1.25. 
XV.— LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Alict 

Carey.     75  cts. 
XVI.  —  ISA,  a  Pilgrimage.    By  Caroline  Chese- 

bro.    $1. 
XVn.  —  LECTURES   AND    MISCELLANIES. 

By  Henry  James.    $1.25.  

XVIII. —  TALES     AND     TRADITIONS     OP 

HUNGARY.    Pulsiky.    $1.25. 
XIX.  — MEN  AND  WOMEN  OP  THE  EIGH- 

TEENTH    CENTURY.      Houssaye.      2  yols. 

$2.50. 
XX. —  THE    BOOK    OF    BALLADS.      Edited 

by  Bon  Ganltier.    76  ots. 


XXI — AYTOUN'S  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

CAVALIERS.    $1. 
XXn.  —  CHARACTERS    IN   THE  GOSPELS; 

illustrating.  Phases  of  Character  at  the  Present 

day.     By  Rev.  £.  H.  Chapin.     1  vol.  16nio, 

50  ots. 
XXtU.  — NARRATIVES  OF  SORCERY  AND 

MAGIC,  from  the  most  Autheniic  Sources,     fiy 

Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.  Ac.     1  vol. 

12mo,  $1.25. 

XXIV.  — CLOVERNOOK,  or  Recollections  of  our 
Home  in  the  West.  By  Alice  Carey.  1  vol. 
12mo,  4th  edition,  $1. 

XXV.  —  DREAMLAND  BY  DAYLIGHT;  a 
Panorama  of  Romance.  By  Caroline  Chesebro. 
1  vol.  12mo,  2d  edition,  $1.25. 

XXVI.  — LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT.  Me- 
moirs of  Distinguished  Scottish  Females,  em- 
bracing the  Period  of  the  Covenant  and  Perse- 
cution. By  Rev.  James  Anderson.  1  vol. 
12mo,  $1.25. 

XXVII.  —  EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.  By 
Acheta  Domestica.     Insects  of  Spring. 

XXVin.  — EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.  By 
Acheta  Domestica.    Insects  of  Summer. 

XXIX.  —  EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.  By 
Acheta  Domestica.    Insects  of  Autumn. 

XXX.  — THE  SAME  WORK  in  sets  of  three 
volumes,  exquisitely  colored  after  nature.    $12. 

XXXI.  —  CHAPMAN'S  AMERICAN  DRAW- 
ING-BOOK. Three  parts  published  ;  50  cts. 
each. 


IN     PRESS. 

I.  — NEWMAN'S  REGAL  HOME.  1  vol.  12mo, 
cloth.     75  cts. 

II.  —  THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT.  By  Caro- 
line Cheseboro.    1  vol.  $1. 

III.  — CAP-SHEAF;  a  Fresh  Bundle.  ByLonii 
Myrtle.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1. 

IV.  — THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.  By 
H.  W.  Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

v.— SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES  OP  THO- 
MAS FRANCIS  MEAGHER.  Portrait.  1  vol. 
12mo,  $1.25. 

VI.  — THE  SPEECHES,  STATE  PAPERS,  AND 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SEW- 
ARD.   3  vols.  13mo.    $3.75.    Portrait. 

VII.  —  M ARMADUKE  WYVIL;  a  Historical 
Romance,  new  and  revised  edition.  By  H.  W. 
Herbert.     1  vol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

VIIL  —  THE  PURITANS  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND ;  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
Witcqcraft.  By  Henry  W.  Herbert.  1  vol. 
12mo.    $1.25. 

IX.  — MICHAUD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Translated  by  W.  Robson.  3  vols. 
12mo,  maps.    $3.75. 

X.  — HISTORY  OP  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
PAINTING.  By  Arsdne  Hoouaye.  1  vol. 
12mo. 
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BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL 


Thb  Directors  of  the  BosTOif  Music  Hazx  As- 
sociation have  much  pleasure  in  announoing  to 
the  Public  that  their  building  will  be  finished  and 
opened  with  a 

|Hu0fcaI  iFr0tibaI, 

THIS  SATURDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  90. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Concert, 
after  deducting  expenses,  shall  be  applied  to  form 
a  Fund,  which,  at  some  future  day,  may  enable 
them  to  furnish  the  Hall  with  an  Organ  of  the 
first  class. 

On  this  occasion  they  wUl  hare  the  ralnable 
assistance  of  the  following  Musical  SocieUes  of 
Boston,  who  have  all  generously  offered  their 
aid :  — 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY, 
THE  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY, 

THE  6ERMANIA  SERENADE  BAND,  Sc 
THE  GERMAN  UEDERTAFEL. 

The  Directors  have  also  secured  the  serriees 
of— 

MADAME  ICARIETTA  ALBOVI, 
8Xa.  BAJfaiOVANNI,  Sia.  ROVERS,  and 

SIO.  ARDm. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART    I. 

1.  OvsBTUBB — Zanberflote   ....    Moiart. 

BY  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 
3.  Chorus —  " Hallelujah,"  from   "Mount   of 

Olives" BeethoTen. 

BY  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

3.  Song  — Casta  Diva Bellini. 

MADAHB  AliBOm. 

4.  OsBXAN  Part  Sonm — 

a.  Naohtlied Leni. 

6.  Der  Jager  Absohied    .    Mendelssohn. 
BY  KREI8SMANN»S  UEDERTAFEL. 


6.  Qruss  ak  das  Vaterland  —  Composed  for 

Orchestra  by Wittman. 

*  Arranged  for  brass  music  by  G.  Schnapp. 
BY  GERMANIA  SERENADE  BAND. 

6.  Cavzovk,  from  La  Fille  du  Regiment — *'Ci* 

asoun  lo  dice  " DonisettL 

madajh:  ai<boni. 

7.  Chorus  —  **  The  heavens  are  telling,'*  from 

the  *'  Creation " Haydn. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  Sc  MUSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETIES,  UNITED. 

PART    II. 

8.  Oterture  to  Oberon Weber. 

BY  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 

9.  Selections  from  tho  Oratorio  of  «  St.  Paul " 

Mendelssohn. 
Aria  — "Be  thou  faithful,"  Ac. 
Chorus  —  "  Happy  and  blest,"  Ac. 
BY  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

10.  Trio,  from  H  Barbiere  —  "Ah  quel  colpa " 

Rossini. 
MADAHB   AI<BONI, 

BIOS.  SAlfGIOVANNI  4b  ROVBRB. 

11.  AiTDAirra,  from  Fifth  Symphony  .  BeethoTea. 

BY  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 

12.  RoHDO  FiHALE,  from  Cenerentola  —  "  Noa 

pin  mesta  " Roisiiii. 

WADAWB  AIiBONI. 

13.  Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  the  "Messiah** 

Handel. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  St  MUSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETIES,  UNITED. 


Conductor 
Organist 


.    .  Mr.  G.  J.  Wi 
Mr.  F.  F.  Mueller. 


The  price  of  Tickets  to  all  parts  of  the  HaU  has 
been  fixed  at  Two  Dollars. 

A  Diagram  of  the  Hall,  showing  the  podtioii  of 
the  seats  (which  are  all  numbered),  may  be  seen, 
and  Tickets  procured,  at  the  Ticket  Office, 
tnnoe  from  Winter-street. 
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PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON,  &  CO. 

110,  WMhington  Street,  Boston, 

HATE  nr  PREPARATION 

THE    TELL-TALE; 

OB, 

Home   Secrets  told  bjr  Old  Travellert. 

Br  xHi  AVTBOK  or  **  Sovktbids,"  "  P»r  at 
NtJMBXs  Firs  "  te. 

1  rol.  16mo. 


THE   AHERICill    HlSCELLilT 

or 
BNTeRTAINlNQ      K  N  O  W  I.  £  O  O  E  . 

BY  FRANaS  C.  WOODWORTH. 

Vol.  I. 

The  plan  of  this  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
«« Chambers's  Miscellany,"  which  has  had  such  an 
immense  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  It 
will  be  tastefull J  illustrated,  and  each  yoltime  will 
be  complete  in  itself^  forming  about  300  pages  duo- 
deoimo.  One  volume  at  a  time  will  be  issued,  at 
irregular  intervals,  until  the  completion  of  the 
whole  ten  volumes. 


*«*  The  above  works  are  in  progress,  and  will 
be  published  during  the  month  of  November. 

ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Moroooo,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

So  lLftiratfan0, 

OR   GENTLEMEN    HAVING   LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Morocco, 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  Vellum,  Ac. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

ninstrated'Worlu,  Books  otlOngrwLiriMkg; 

Berap-BoolUy  Albums,  PortTolios, 

MvEslOy  Ac. 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Pietorial  Designs  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
Moor3,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  fcc. 

and  Magaxinu  hound  to  any  pattern. 


JAMES  M.  CHASE,  A.B. 
{Irioate  QTtUor 


IK  TRB 


Their  Retail  Stock  comprises  the  very  best 
qualities  of  WRrrnro,  Letter,  Note  Papers,  and 
Envelopes  of  every  variety ;  Fine  Pocket- 
Penknives,  Scissors,  Razors,  Razor  Strops, 
French  and  American  Porte-Monnaies,  Draw- 
ing Papers,  Pencils,  Ac.  Gold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ac.  Ac  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6, 10,  12, 
18-inch  Terrestrial  and  Celestlll  Globes. 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  of,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLOBS,  CANVAS,  BRITSHES, 

ARTISTa*       rv1ATeRIAl_S 
Of  every  DeeeripHim; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY } 
Z5f  CoriU&ill,  Bdstoii* 


ANCIENT     LANGUAGES, 
Centre  Street,  Cambridge. 

REFERENCES. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Boston. 

J.  Incersoll  Bowditch,  Esq.  Boston. 

RSY.  Jared  Sparks,  President  Harv.  University, 

Rey.  James  Walker,  D.D.  Cambridge, 

Prof.  G.  C.  Felton,  Cambridge, 

Rey.  Nicholas  Hoppin,  Cambridge, 

DEPOT 

|0maflpt^it  §00ks  anlr  lleliwines, 

HYDROPATHIC  BOOKS, 

PHONOGRAPHIC  AND  PHONOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER  A  WBLLS»S 

pubUcations  on 

PHREMOLOfif  H  PHTSIOLOGT,  Itc. 

WRITINQB    OF 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

THSOLOOICAL  AKD   rUlLOf OPUICAL; 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  hA 
For  Salet  W?toUsale  and  B^ail,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

593,  Scl&ool-street. 

EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

Slccount  iSooft  S«anufarturrr0 

and 
STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Directly  oppotite  Schoot-ttreet, 

BOSTON. 


THE  NEW   AMEItlCAS  MONTHLY. 


©o-Hlaa : 


A   BOSTON  LITERABY  JOURNAL. 


TEl  NEW  AHEBICAV  HOKTELT, 

We  gave  last  week  the  annoancement  that 
Measra.  G.  P.  PutDam  &  Co.,  the  enteipriB- 

ing  New  York  publishers,  intend  to  begin 
iTith  the  new  yenr  the  iasue  of  a  new  Ame- 
rican monthly  mi^^Mine,  to  be  entirely  ori- 
final,  each  number  containing  128  pages. 
he  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  the  fol* 
lowing  accoant  of  the  plan  :  — 

"  Mr.  Putnam,  the  enterprising  and  libe- 
ml  publisher  of  this  city,  advertises  his 
intention  of  tssuing  a  new  American  perio- 
dical on  the  Gist  of  January  next.  This 
work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  blend  the 
grarec  character  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
with  the  lighter  qualities  of  the  popular 
ma^^ine,  is  to  be  entirely  original  in  its 
contents.  It  is  also  announced,  that  in  its 
mechanical  and  lousiness  aspects  it  shall  bo 
Buch  aa  will  meet  the  views  of  our  most 
distinguished  writers ;  such  a  medium  as 
they  would  seek  for  in  communicating  with 
the  world,  and  such  as  may  tempt  some  to 
ivrite,  ably  and  profitably,  who  have  not 
hitherto  contributed  to  periodicals.  This 
is  a  worthy  purpose,  and  we  rejoice  that  an 
undertaking  so  important,  and  yet,  under 

the  bands  of  a  person  as  competent  as  Mr- 
Putnam  to  make  the  experiment  with  the 
beat  promises  of  success.  We  have  lone 
been  of  opinion  that  an  American  periodiraU 
of  the  highest  literary  character,  if  con- 
ducted with  industry  and  skill,  and  with 
liberality  in  its  business-department,  would 
be  bkely  to  command  a  Inree  circle  of  read- 
ers, without  interfering  with  any  of  those 
established  publications  which  derive  their 
materials  mainly  (rom  foreign  sources,  be- 
cause its  sources  of  suj)ply  and  sjihete  of 
action  would  be  so  dissimilar ;  it  might  yet 
create  a  peculiar  place  for  itself  m  the 
esteem  of  tne  reading  community,  and  attain 
the  broadest  popularity.  Our  readers  may 
remember  that  a  few  weeks  since  we  sug- 
gested such  a  periodical,  and  it  gratifies  us 
to  find  the  suggestion  adopted  under  such 
favorable  auspices. 

"  Among  the  contributors  whose  services 
have  been  procured,  we  notice  the  names 
of  Washington  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Ban- 
croft,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Hawks,  Wayla    ' 


lend  their  aol 
which  they  promise,  the  magazine  cannot 
fail  to  be  one  of  high  value  and  interest. 
But,  besides  these  more  distinguished  wri- 
ters, we  have  in  our  country  others  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  who  need  just  suca  a 
journal  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
the  world.  Our  periodicala  hitherto,  with 
a  few  inconsiderable  exceptions,  have  not 
been  of  a  character  to  unite  the  aid  of  our 
best  minds.  Devoted  to  the  most  trashy 
tales  and  plates  of  fashion,  as  if  aiming  at 
higher  ends,  unable  to  purchase  constant 
supplies  of  the  most  desirable  reading,  they 
have  never  sustained  for  apy  length  of  time 
an  elevated  position.  Yet  there  is  no  want 
of  readers  for  literature  of  the  best  kind,  as 
the  extensive  circulation  of  the  foreign  re- 
views in  this  country  proves.  For  a  more 
speci6c  account  of  Mr.  Putnam's  object,  we 
refer  to  his  advertisement." 

We  print  the  above,  aa  it  will  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  alt  the  information 
of  which  we  are  ourselves  possessed  in 
regard  to  this  new  plan,  except  what  further 
particulars  are  in  the  advertisement.  In 
what  remarks  we  make  upon  it,  therefore, 
it  will  bo  clear  that  we  are  not  infiuenced 
by  any  underhand  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  say,  that 
we  hope  that  a  compet«nt  editor  will  be 
appointed  to  the  magazine  ;  and  that  it  will 
be  remembered  that  there  are  many  quali- 
ties besides  mere  literary  ability  or  scholar- 
ship  which  are  requisite  in  a  "  competent " 
editor.  He  must  have  an  accurate  idea  in 
his  mind  of  the  true  character  of  the 
magazine,  and  must  be  firm  enough  to 
refuse  admittance  to  its  pages  of  any  thing 
that  falls  below  the  right  standard,  how- 
ever sorely  he  may  be  tempted  by  the  claims 
of  friendship,  or  the  urgency  of  "  want 
of  copy."  This  latter  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, it  appears  to  us,  than  many  people 
would  suppose.  The  experience  of  every 
editor,  of  every  sort  of  journal,  we  pre- 
sume, is,  that  he  receives  many  more  useless 
than  useful  communications,  particularly  in 
"poetry."  Where  the  public  announcement, 
that  "  all  articles  admitted  into  the  work 
shall  bo  liberally  paid  for."  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  the  plan,  as  it  is  of  Putnam's 
Monthly,  the  editor  is  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  vast  mass  of  contributions, 
of  which  we  do  not  imapne  more  than  a 
hundredtli  part  will  deserve  admission  to  its 
pages.  The  patience  and  skill  to  select  the 
needles  from  this  hay-mow,  and  the  firm- 
ness to  reject  oil  but  the  true  diamond 
points,  will  be  absolutely  essential  features 
in  the  quaUfications  ot'^tbe  editor  of  the 
magazine.  The  magazine  will  not  neces- 
sarilv  contain  good  reading  becaase  every 
article  is  paid  for,  "-  ■"""'  t"™—"  ='  — 


1  because  il  is 
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written  by  some  one  on  the  brilliant  list  of 
sinthors  brought  forward  by  the  publishers 
as  probable  contributors ;  and  it  should  not, 
if  it  could,  bo  supported  by  their  reputa- 
tion, but  should  rather  itself  support  that. 
The  '*  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  ample 
psiges'*  of  which  the  prospectus  speaks, 
make  a  very  large  space  to  be  tilled  with 
g  >od  original  matter.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  sometimes  a  less  number,  or  to 
loave  some  of  them  blank,  than  to  fill  them 
with  articles  below  mediocrity,  which  add 
to  their  own  defects  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  lowering  the  average  standard 
of  the  work. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  an 
indispensable  qualification  of  tlie  editor 
will  be  his  integrity  and  independence, 
which  must  be  safe,  not  only  a^inst  attacks 
from  publishers,  but  those  irom  authors 
and  writers.  His  connection  with  any  lite- 
rary clique,  if  he  has  any  (which  had  best 
not  be) ,  should  never  be  inferred  from  the 
paees  of  the  magazine.  We  do  not  wish 
to  DC  understood  that  the  articles  in  such  a 
magazine  should  be  stiff,  formal,  and  heavy : 
on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be  light  and 
easy  ren^ling;  but  such  articles  are  not 
always  readily  obtained.  In  the  vivacity  of 
the  editor's  table,  no  new  competitor  for 
public  favor  can  hope  to  surpass,  if  it  may 
equal,  the  popular  and  favorite  **Knick- 
er Docker"  magazine.  In  fact,  we  hardly 
know  in  what  respects  the  new  monthly  is 
likely  to  be  supenor  to  this  well-established 
magazine,  unless  it  be  in  the  larger  quantity 
of  matter  furnished,  which  will  be  a  nega- 
tive superiority  unless  the  standard  of  the 
articles  is  well  maintained. 

In  the  next  place,  the  magazine  should 
be  free  from  any  exhibition  of  sectional  or 
local  feelings.  Such  prejudices  in  literary 
matters  are  particularly  out  of  place.  We 
think,  that,  for  some  reasons,  the  city  of 
New  York  is  the  best  place  for  the  publi- 
cation of  an  American  magazine.  But  it 
should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind,  that  it 
really  is  an  American  magazine,  and  not 
a  New  York  magazine.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  used  to  insist  that  the  people  of 
New  York,  with  reasons  enougn  wr  an 
honest  pride  in  their  city,  were  proud  of 
the  wrong  things.  New  York  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  to  this  country,  what  London  is 
to  the  British  empire.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  really  patriotic  inhabitants  of  that  city 
rejoice  witn  us,  that  no  such  absolute  cen- 
tralization of  opinion  can  take  place  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our 
institutions,  that  no  man,  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  feels  himself,  as  a  provincial, 
of  less  weight  than  the  citizen  oi  a  metro- 
polis. Now,  while  this  is  so,  it  is  simply 
absurd  for  the  people  in  any  one  city  to 
talk  of  their  **  Broadway,"  of  their  theatres, 


of  their  concerts,  of  opinions  and  phases 
of  life  among  them,  as  if  these  gave  the 
law  to  the  country,  and^  regulated  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  It  is  absurd  for  a 
journal  in  one  place  to  adopt  a  systematic 
disparagement  of  the  authors  of  another 
place,  as  if  they  were  as  such  inferinr.  j 
Excellence  in  literature  is  absolute ;  and  ' 
any  attempts  to  measure  it  by  a  local 
standard  are  founded  in  error.  We  hope, 
that,  whoever  may  be  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  this  new  American  magazine 
will  have  really  a  whole  American  heart, 
and  will  not  allow  its  pages  to  be  disfigured 
by  any  of  those  local  prejudices  which  have 
heretofore  almost  invariably  characterized 
journals  of  literary  pretensions  emiinating 
from  the  city  of  New  York. 

There  are  some  other  things  which  we 
might  perhaps  mention  as  points  important 
to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  secure  for  the 
magazine  the  permanent  success  which  can 
only  be  built  upon  a  wide  circulation,  and  a 
general  support  throughout  the  country; 
but  those  to  which  we  have  alluded  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  most  essential.  They  are 
those  which  we  had  most  fear  would  be 
neglected. 

If  the  plan  of  the  magazine  is  faithfully 
carried  out,  and  due  attention  is  paid  to 
these  matters  which  we  have  mentioned, 
we  feel  quite  sure  that  it  must  succeed  to  a 
degree  that  will  be  beneficial  and  honorable 
to  the  country.  We  shall  certainly  give  it 
our  best  wishes. 

MB.  SFABXS'S  ANSWER. 

We  were  able  last  week  to  make  but  a 
short  allusion  to  Mr.  Sparks's  answer  to 
Lord  Mahon's  rejoinder,  which  had  then 
recently  appeared  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. It  has  since  been  issued  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
We  propose  to  make  this  iveek  some  ex- 
tracts from  it,  with  an  outline  of  the  whole, 
although  we  presume  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
will  take  care  to  procure  a  complete  copy  of 
this  able  document.  Having  thus  given  as 
much  room  as  our  limits  permit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  publications  upon  each  side 
of  the  Question  as  they  have  successively 
appearea,  we  may  perhaps  undertake  at 
some  future  day  to  present  a  review  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  Sparks  opens  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  had  not  read  through  Lora 
Mahon's  volumes  when  he  wrote  his  former 
reply,  but  states  that  he  did  not  pretend  to 
answer  the  book,  but  simply  the  portions  of 
it  which  he  had  seen,  in  which  such  serious 
charges  were  brought  against  him.  Ue  ac- 
cepts the  withdrawal  oi  the  first  and  most 
serious  charge,  that  of  making  nnaathoriied 
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additions,  but  is  reluctant  to  allow  that  it 
was  made  on  sufficient  reasons.  On  this 
point  he  says :  — 

**  The  case  stands  thus.     You  found  in 
one^of  Washington's  letters,  as  printed  by 
me,  the  passage  which  here  follows  in  ita- 
lics :  —  'But  is  it  possible  that  any  sensible 
notion  upon  earth  can  be  imposed  upon  by 
siich  a  cobweb  scheme  or  gauze  covering  /  * 
This  passage  did  not  appear  in  a  copy  of 
the  same  letter  as  printed  by  Mr.  Keed. 
Whereupon  you  charged  me,  in  a  strain  of 
sarcasm  (certainly  unusual  in  your  lord- 
ship's compositions,  and  therefore  the  more 
t;)  be  regarded),  with  having  *  manufac- 
tured *  it  for  the  occasion,  and  by  way  of 
embellishment  to  the  original  text.    Having 
ascertained  that  Washington  actually  wrote 
these  words,  absurd  as  they  seemed  to  you, 
and  that  they  had  been  omitted  in  the  other 
printed  copy  by  some  accident,  you  now 
withdraw  the   charge.      And  you  add,  *  I 
will  even  go  fiurthcr,  and  express  my  regret, 
that,  believing  as  I  did   the  charge  to  be 
well  founded  and  fully  proved,  I  adopted  a 
tone  towards   you,  in  one  or  two  other 
pjxssages  of  my  History,  different  from  that 
which  T  should  have  used  had  I  thought 
you  wholly  free  from  this  imputation.'     I 
am  very  ready  to  accept  this  as  a  fair  re- 
cantation, though  not  so  fully  as  I  could 
have  done,  if  its  value  were  not  diminished 
by  the  remarks  with  which  it  is  connected. 

**  You  maintain,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stiinces,  you  were  justified  in  making  the 
charge,  and  in  throwing  out  insinuations 
not  less  erroneous,  and  scarcely  less  offen- 
sive. You  ask,  *  Having  found  these  pas- 
sages, I  will  put  it  to  any  candid  person, 
and  will  include  you,  sir,  in  the  number, 
whether  I  was  to  blame  for  the  conclusion 
I  drew  from  them  ?  Had  I  not  a  right  to 
say,  that  the  *  cobweb  schemes  or  gauze 
coverings '  seemed  to  be  of  your  own  manu- 
facture f  Had  I  not  a  right  to  intimate  a 
suspicion,  in  one  or  two  other  parts  of  my 
History,  whether  such  improvements  had 
not  extended  farther ;  whether  the  same 
manufactory  had  not  been  busy  elsewhere  ? ' 
As  you  put  these  questions  to  me  personally, 
I  must  answer,  that  I  can  neither  allow, 
nor  conceive  for  a  moment,  that  you  had 
any  such  right. 

'*  What  was  the  real  ground  upon  which 
you  stood?  From  fifteen  words  of  sus- 
pected addition,  and  the  supposed  change 
of  one  other  word,  which  you  have  since 
acknowledged  is  at  least  doubtful,  you  ven- 
tured to  hazard  the  opinion,  and  to  promul- 
gate it  in  an  authoritative  manner,  that  I 
had  made  like  additions  and  changes,  or,  in 
your  own  phrase,  *  manufactured  '  them, 
throughout  Washington's  correspondence ; 
an  emtorial  license,  which  you  properly 
designate  as  '  not  at  all  short  of  a  literary 


forgery.'  Let  me  ask  you,  in  all  plainness, 
whether  you  had  a  right,  upon  any  princi- 
ples of  fair  criticism,  to  draw  so  broad  an 
inference,  implicating  not  more  the  literary 
ability  and  judgment  of  the  editor  than  his 
integrity  as  a  man,  from  such  exceedingly 
narrow  premises  ? 

**  Every  one  knows  how  frequently  errors 
result  from  accident,  or  through  the  mis- 
takes of  transcribers  and  printers,  in  pub- 
lishing original  manuscripts.  A  moderate 
degree  of  forbearance  might  have  inclined 
you  to  suspect  an  error  from  some  of  these 
sources,  and  cautioned  you  to  wait  till  your 

E roofs  were  better  estaolished.  The  event 
as  shown  that  this  course  would  have 
been  more  judicious,  certainly  more  just.  I 
must  dissent,  therefore,  from  your  claim  of 
right  to  charge  me  with  manntdcturing 
*  cobweb  schemes  or  gauze  coverings. ' 

**  We  may  examine  this  claim  a  little 
farther,  as  applied  to  *  one  or  two  other 
places '  in  your  History,  to  which  you  al- 
lude.   In  one  of  these,  after  remarking  in 
the  text,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence '  excited  much  less  notice  than  might 
have  been  expected,'  you  deem  it  proper 
to  add.  in  a  note,  *  Washington,  however, 
in  his  public  letter  to  Congress  (unless  Mr. 
Jiired  Sparks  has  improved  this  passage), 
says,   that  the  troops  had  testified  their 
**  warmest    approbation." '      In    another 
place,    referring    to    certain    passages    in 
Washington's  letters,  you  administer  the 
caution   to    your  readers,   *  How  far  Mr. 
Sparks  may  have  either  garbled  these  pas- 
sages, or  suppressed  others,  I  know  not.' 
And  why  should  you  not  know  ?    You  had 
before  you  a  copy  of  Washington's  *  Offi- 
cial Letters  to  the   Honorable  American 
Congress,'  published  in  London  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  in  two  volumes.    This 
work  you  have  more  than  once  quoted.    It 
contains  the  passages  you  cite  in  both  these 
cases  from  letters  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress  (vol.  I.  p.   185,  vol.  n.  p.  223), 
printed  in  precisely  the  same  words  as  in 
*  Washington's  Writings.'     And  yet,  with 
these  previously  printed  letters    in    your 
hands,  you   seem  not  to  have  consulted 
them;   but  you  were  willing,  without  in- 
quiry, to  hazard  these  injurious  imputations. 
Was    this  justifiable    under   any  circum- 
stances? 

**  As  you  have  retracted  the  main  charge, 
however,  I  am  so  far  content ;  and  I  should 
have  let  it  rest  without  comment,  if  you 
had  not  attempted  to  vindicate  your  right 
to  make  it  on  such  grounds  as  appear  to 
me  untenable." 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  two  other 
charges,  first  of  corrections,  and  secondly 
of  omissions,  with  an  unwarrantable  design, 
which  Lord  Mahon,  while  he  allows  them 
to  be  '*  far  lesser  charges,"  yet  undertakes 
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to  sustain.  These  are  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  alle^d  motives  for  the 
alterations  which  Lord  Mahon  thinks  he  has 
discovered,  viz.  a  desire  to  save  the  dignity 
of  Washington,  leading  him  (it  is  alleged) 
to  omit  epithets  and  phrases,  and  sometimes 
to  substitute  others  more  appropriate  to  his 
character  than  those  written  by  himself; 
and,  secondly,  a  tenderness  for  the  people  of 
New  England,  moving  him  to  leave  out  such 
parts  of  Washington  8  letters  as  bore  hard 
upon  their  patriotism,  courage,  or  public 
virtue.  As  these  imputed  motives  form 
the  groundwork  of  Lord  Mahon's  specifica- 
tions, the  proofs  of  them  are  examined  in 
detail.  With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Sparks 
says : — 

*'  As  a  demonstration  of  the  first  motive, 
you  begin  by  reproducing  the  phrases, 
*  flea-bite,'  *  lame  hand,'  *  two  of  this 
kidney,'  and,  last  of  all,  *  Old  Put.'  These 
phrases  have  become  so  well  known,  by 
the  labors  of  yourself  and  others,  that  the 
false  elevation  to  which  Washington's  fame 
had  risen  by  their  omission,  may  now  be 
considered  as  fairly  brought  to  its  true 
level.  While  I  admit  the  offence  in  all  its 
magnitu<Ie,  and  deplore  its  consequences, 
I  must  repel  the  cnarge  of  sinister  design, 
or  of  Jtny  felonious  intent  upon  the  truth 
of  history.  If  I  could  have  anticipated  the 
lively  concern  which  the  loss  of  these 
words  was  to  excite,  not  only  in  the  minds 
of  respectable  writers  in  the  daily  journals, 
but  in  that  of  an  eminent  historian,  I  can- 
not doubt  that  I  should  have  weighed  the 
matter  more  deliberately,  and  perhaps  have 
come  to  a  different  decision. 

"  In  the  case  of  '  Old  Put,'  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  form  of 
speech  was  not  a  conception  of  Washington. 
He  placed  it  within  inverted  commas,  as 
copied  firom  Mr.  Reed's  letter,  to  which  he 
was  writing  an  answer ;  so  that  no  charac- 


teristic trait  of  the  writer  was  sacrificed  by 
changing  '  Old  Put'  into  *  General  Put- 
nam.^ I  mention  this  as  a  fact  proper  to 
be  noticed,  but  not  as  an  apology  for  ma- 
king the  change.  Had  the  phrase  been 
retained,  a  note  would  naturally  have  re- 
ferrred  it  to  Mr.  Reed's  letter  as  its  source. 
'*  Now,  my  lord,  let  these  editorial  delin- 
quencies, if  such  you  please  to  call  them, 
be  explained  as  they  may,  or  go  unexplained, 
I  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that,  when 
you  build  on  them  the  following  formal 
judgment,  you  are  striving  to  magnify  a 
sm^  thing  into  one  of  most  unnatural 
dimensions.  You  inauire,  *  What  other 
motive  can  by  possibuity  be  assigned  for 
such  corrections  oesides  the  one  that  I  have 
stated  ?  Is  it  not  quite  clear  in  these  cases, 
that  you  wore  seeking  to  use  language 
more  conformable  to  Washington's  dignity 
of  oharaoter  than  Washington  could  use 


for  himself!  Wo  in  England,  with  the 
highest  respect  for  the  memory  of  that 
great  man,  believe  that  in  liis  own  true 
form  he  is  sufficiently  exalted.  It  is  only 
some  of  his  countrymen  who  desire  to  set 
him  upon  stilts.'  Is  it  your  settled  belief, 
that  these  four  phrases  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  Washington's  dignity 
down  to  its  just  pf>8ition  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  character?  If  you  iiave 
perused  the  eleven  volumes  of  his  corre- 
spondence, and  paiticularly  his  familiar  let- 
ters and  diaries  in  the  twelfth  volume,  you 
have  seen  hundreds  better  suited  to  answer 
such  a  purpose.  What  an  absurdity  in  me, 
then,  to  undertake  to  shield  Washington's 
dignity  by  suppressing  half  a  dozen,  or  half 
a  nundred  words  or  phrases,  while  multi- 
tudes of  others,  equally  or  more  objec- 
tionable on  this  score,  spring  up  throughout 
the  work. 

**  As  to  the  *  stilts,'  it  becomes  those  of 
my  countrymen  who  may  be  obnoxious  to 
your  charge,  to  look  to  the  matter.  If 
there  be  any  who  undertake  the  hopeless 
task  of  raising  Washington  higher  than  he 
stands  by  the  force  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  consent  of  mankind,  it  is  but  cha- 
rity to  remind  them  of  their  folly.  As  an 
apology  for  their  delusion,  however,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  foible  of 
exalting  great  men  by  exaggerated  prtuse, 
or,  in  your  more  expressive  language,  by 
'  setting  them  upon  stilts,'  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  country.  Even  in  England,  the  pens 
of  respectable  authors  are  sometimes  be- 
trayed into  extravagances  of  this  sort.  En- 
glish historians  are  not  always  free  from 
them." 

Mr.  Sparks  then  proceeds  to  the  other 
class  of  omissions  charged,  viz.  those  con- 
taining Washington's  venement  expressions 
against  the  English,  and  shows  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  cases  in  detail  that  his  con- 
duct could  not  have  been  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  exalt  or  protect  Washington's 
dignity,  since  his  edition  of  the  **  Writings  " 
contains  a  large  number  of  other  passages  in 
which  the  same  features  are  still  more  ap- 
parent. He  concludes  his  remarks  upon 
the  cases  where  his  conduct  is  alleged  to 
have  been  influenced  by  this  motive,  by  say- 
ing, **  I  will  make  no  further  comment  than 
simply  to  add,  that  I  neither  admit  such  a 
motive,  nor  recognize  in  your  course  of  argu- 
ment any  thing  which,  rightly  considered, 
can  give  countenance  to  your  conjecture." 

Mr.  Sparks  is  then  brought  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  second  alleged  motive, — that 
of  a  desire  to  protect  the  reputation  of  New 
England.  He  goes  througn  in  detail  with 
Lord  Mahon 's  long  and  seemingly  over- 
whelming catalogue  of  proofs,  and  disproves 
the  existence  of  this  mottve  no  less  satis- 
fiu^rily  than  the  other.     He  shows  that 
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Lord  Mahon  has  in  many  instanoes  exagge- 
rated the  importance  of  particular  passages, 
and  that  in  some  instances  the  expressions 
or  sentences,  of  the  omission  of  which  com- 
plaint is  made,  were  but  contained  in  para- 
graphs or  portions  of  letters,  which  were 
omitted  as  a  whole  for  entirely  independent 
reasons.  The  citation  of  such  omissions 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  disingenuous 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Mahon ;  and  we  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  take  this  as  an  indica- 
tion that  his  proofs  were  prepared  for  him 
by  some  less  scrupulous  person  than  himself. 
Each  new  publication  on  this  question 
brings  forth  some  curious  error  into  which 
Lord  Mahon  has  been  led  by  his  want  of 
familiarity  with  our  history.     Thus  it  ap- 

S^ars  that  Lord  Malion  speaks  of  John 
ancock,  the  well-known  President  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  time  when  he  had  held  that 
station  seven  months,  as  *^  another  New 
England  officer,*'  as  if  he  were  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  army,  because  General 
Washington  h:vd  alluded  to  him  as  **  Colonel 
Hancock ;  *'  Hancock  having  been  a  colonel 
in  the  Massachusetts  militia  before  the  re- 
volutionary war,  until  he  Wiis  unceremo- 
niously removed  by  General  Gage. 

Mr.  Sparks  gives  much  valuable  informa- 
tion of  tne  history  of  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land officers  alluded  to  in  Lord  Mahon's 
pamphlet. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  proo&  are  considered,  we  quote  the 
following  examination  of  the  last  instance 
in  the  list ;  — 

'*  We  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  last 
specification  in  your  list.  Washington 
wrote,  *  We  have  every  thing  but  the  thing 
ready  for  an  offensive  operation.'  How 
the  three  little  words,  '  but  the  thing,' 
escaped  from  their  place,  I  cannot  explain. 
I  presume  it  was  by  an  accident.  T  can  see 
no  possible  objection  to  them.  The  collo- 
cation of  the  words  is  such,  that  they  might 
easily  be  overlooked  by  a  transcnber  or 
printer.  The  importance  you  attach  to 
them,  however,  as  conveying  a  *  represen- 
tation of  Washington's  circumstances,'  is 
much  overrated.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  insisted  upon  in  his  letters 
during  this  period,  it  is  his  want  of  powder. 
Expressions  like  the  foUovmig  are  of  per- 
petual recurrence :  — '  No  quantity,  how- 
ever small,  is  beneath  notice '  (vol.  iii.  p. 
47) ;  '  not  sufficient  to  give  twenty-five 
musket  cartridges  to  a  man  '  (p.  70) ;  '  our 
want  of  powder  is  inconceivable '  (p.  215) . 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  three 
words  are  not  of  the  least  importance  as 
indicating  the  condition  of  the  army  in 
regard  to  powder. 

*' Moreover,  you  mistake  in  supposing 
Washington  to  complain  of  New  England 
for  having  ^  failed  to  supply  him  with  the 


gunpowder  he  needed.'  His  complaint  is 
not  directed  against  New  England  alone. 
It  was  the  business  of  Congress  to  furnish 
the  Continental  army  with  powder.  There 
was  little  powder  in  the  country,  and  of 
course  little  could  be  had.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  article  was  not  yet  established. 
The  New  England  Colonies,  as  well  as  the 
others,  supplied  all  they  could  obtain. 
Ships  were  sent  for  it  to  France  and  the 
West  Indies ;  but  it  took  time  for  ships  to 
sail  across  the  ocean,  and  return." 

Mr.  Sparks  concludes  this  vindication  of 
his  editorial  conduct  as  follows  :  — 

*'  It  must  seem  strange  to  most  readers, 
that  your  lordship,  in  a  distant  country, 
should  be  the  first  to  discover  the  partiality 
which  you  allege  to  have  been  shown  to  the 
people  of  New  England  in  the  preparation  for 
the  press  of  a  selection  from  Washington's 
papers.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  that  work,  and  yet  no 
American  writer,  in  any  part  of  the  Union, 
however  much  his  perceptions  may  have 
been  quickened  by  local  attachments  and 
predilections,  however  sensitive  to  the  me- 
rits of  his  own  State  or  district  in  the  vrar  of 
the  revolution,  has  made  known  such  a  dis- 
covery, or  intimated  such  a  suspicion .  How 
do  you  account  for  what  you  assume  to  be 
a  fact,  that  you  are  so  much  better  informed 
on  this  subject  than  writers  in  America, 
who  have  every  inducement  jBrom  personal 
feeling,  and  from  political  as  well  as  so<»al 
sympathies,  to  examine  it  in  all  its  rela- 
tions ?  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  dis- 
covery itself  is  a  dream  of  fancy ;  and  the 
more  thoroughly  it  is  investigated,  the  more 
completely  it  will  be  proved  to  be  such. 

**  You  appear  to  have  been  beguiled  into 
misconceptions  by  not  attending  with  suffi- 
cient care  to  local  causes  and  circumstances, 
and  to  the  actual  state  of  things  throughout 
the  country.  It  happened  that  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  began  in  New  England,  un- 
expectedly at  the  time,  and  without  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Soon 
after  the  afirair  at  Lexington,  an  army  was 
drawn  together  at  Caim)ridge,  which,  at 
the  time  Washington  took  tne  command, 
amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men, 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  from  Massachu- 
setts. How  was  this  army  constituted? 
Mostly  of  men  who  had  suddenly  left  their 
ploughs  at  the  call  of  their  country,  and  in 
the  expectation  of  a  brief  term  of  service. 
Among  the  native  inhabitants  there  was 
scarcely  a  soldier  by  profession  in  all  the 
colonies.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
men  destined  to  fill  the  ranks  or  the  army 
were  practical  fiurmers  or  mechanies.  The 
officers  were  nearly  all  from  the  same 
classes. 

''  With  these  materials  an  army  was  to 
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be  formed  and  organized,  consisting  of  inde- 
pendent yeomanry,  volunteers,  mostly  with- 
out military  experience  or  discipline  ;  and, 
when  their  short  term  of  service  had  ex- 
pired, a  new  army  was  to  be  raised  from 
similar  materials,  and  placed  under  new 
officers  and  new  arrangements.  All  this 
was  to  be  done,  while  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  was  stationed  within  three  miles 
of   Washington's  headquarters,   and  sup- 

Eorted  by  a  strong  naval  armament  in  the 
arbor  of  Boston. 

**  The  embarrassments  and  difficulties  of 
such  an  undertaking  may  easily  be  conceived, 
especially  as  the  civil  authority,  not  yet 
consolidated,  was  very  feeble,  and  the  mili- 
tary power  was  not  recognized  beyond  the 
camp.  No  wonder  that  the  commander-in- 
chief,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  most 
harassing  vexations,  should  occasionally 
show  impatience,  and  utter  loud  complaints. 
The  wonder  is  that  he  bore  himself  under 
them  with  so  much  fortitude  and  self-com- 
mand. You  are  inclined  to  attribute  these 
vexations  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
people,  their  want  of  patriotism,  and  their 
absorbing  self-interest.  But  the  truth  is, 
they  existed  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  in 
the  state  of  society,  and  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind,  precisely  as  they  would 
exist  in  any  country  placed  under  the  like 
circumstances. 

**  If  the  war  had  begun  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Union,  similar  results  must  have  fol- 
lowed. This  is  so  obvious  to  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  from  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts, 
that  no  one  in  America  has  ever  drawn 
comparisons  unfavorable  to  the  exertions  of 
New  England  during  that  period ;  nor  has 
it  been  intimated  that  the  New  England 
States  did  not  contribute,  with  alacritpr  and 
promptness,  their  full  proportion  oi  men 
and  means  in  support  of  the  contest 
throughout  the  war. 

''  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  vindicate  a 

feople  who  need  no  vindication .  Nor  should 
have  touched  upon  the  subject,  if  you  had 
not  made  their  supposed  want  of  puolic  vir- 
tue and  hieh  'character  in  some  measure  the 
groundwork  of  your  charges  against  my 
editorial  fidelity.  I  am  convinced  that  your 
premises  and  conclusions  are  alike  erroneous 
and  unjust.  I  am  convinced  that  no  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion have  been  recorded  which  any  intelli- 
fent  man  in  New  En^and  would  desire  to 
ave  concealed ;  and  I  can  affirm  that  the 
idea  of  such  concealment  never  entered  my 
thoughts  till  it  was  suggested  by  your  sus- 
picions and  charges. 

**  I  have  thus  examined  all  the  parts  of 
your  letter  which  relate  to  my  edition  of 
'Washington's  Writings.'  The  plan  upon 
which   the   work   was  executed,   and    the 


principles  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  plan, 
are  so  fully  explained  in  my  reply  to  your 
former  strictures,  and  in  the  work  itself, 
that  no  further  remarks  on  those  topics  are 
required. 

**  In  making  a  selection  from  the  lar«re 
mass  of  papers  left  by  Washington,  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period,  and  extremely  various 
in  their  character,  an  editor  could  not  ex- 
pect to  escape  from  occasional  errors  of 
judgment  and  opinion.  Such  errors  are 
fair  subjects  of  criticism ;  but  when  you 
assail  motives,  and  thus  call  in  question  the 
editor's  fidelity  and  rectitude,  you  give  a 
wide  range  to  a  critic's  privilege. 

**I  trust  my  sensibility  to  what  I  esteem 
your  unfounded  animadversions  has  not  I)e- 
trayed  me  beyond  the  proper  line  of  courtesy, 
nor  diminished  the  respect  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  entertain  for  you  as  an 
author  and  a  man,  and  with  which 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

**  Jared  Sparks. 

"  Cambridge,  October  25,  1852." 

A  REHINISCEKCE  OF  SUIOEEB. 

A   WINTER    STORY. 

The  winter  has  begun.  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  conceal  it  any  longer :  I  have 
myself  seen  the  snow  falling.  It  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  quiet  me  by  saying,  "  Indian 
summer,"  and  **  bright  autumn  days,"  imy 
longer.  Snow  is  no  attribute  of  summer, 
whether  Indian  or  pale-face.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  catch  such  an  old  chicken  as  I  am 
with  any  such  chaff.  The  winter  has  be- 
gun, and  here  is  the  first  coal-fire  in  my 
room.  I  have  been  putting  it  off  as  long  as 
I  could,  and  living  along  for  several  weeks 
with  sundry  temporary  expedients,  such  as 
putting  a  shawl  over  my  shoulders,  or  burn- 
ing up  waste  papers  or  a  little  wood  in  the 
grate,  as  if  by  accident ;  but  this  evening  I 
nave  come  out  boldly  with  a  good  coal-tire, 
which  fills  the  room  with  a  genial  warmth, 
and  gladdens  my  eyes  with  its  comfortable 
look.  The  curtsuns  are  drawn,  the  candles 
lighted;  I  am  in  my  dressing-gown  and 
shppers,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  boldly 
proclaiming  to  myself  the  fact  that  the 
winter  has  begun,  and  that  the  summer, 
with  its  various  phases  of  work  and  plea- 
sure, has  gone. 

It  is  worth  while  to  run  back  over  the 
summer,  and  see  what  it  has  amounted  to. 
Let  me  try  to  draw  a  rough  picture  of  one 
of  its  detached  scenes. 

The  hot  weather,  I  remember,  came  very 
early,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it.  1 
recollect  one  of  those  days,  —  it  was  a 
Friday,  whether  unlucky  or  not  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  —  a  day  when  centi^rades 
and  Fahrenhcits  forget  their  differences  in 
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aCTeeing  to  call  the  heat  unreckonable,  and 
when  soda-water  and  ice-creams  were  as 
powerless  as  a  mouse  in  the  paws  of  a  cat. 
Everybody  that  could  get  away  was  out 
of  town.  The  streets  did  not  exhibit 
their  customary  activity.  The  newsboys  no 
longer  proclaimed  their  papers  loudly,  but 
held  them  out  before  the  passers-by  with  a 
sort  of  quiet  laziness.  The  busiest  people 
w;ilked  with  a  languid  tread.  The  water 
from  the  carts  engaged  in  sprinkling  the 
streets,  seemed  to  evaporate  before  it 
reached  the  burning  dust.  India  coats  and 
white  trousers  abounded,  —  on  the  men,  I 
mean  ;  for,  as  for  the  ladies,  you  could  not 
catch  one  of  the  fair  creatures  on  the 
street.  It  wtis  amazingly  hot,  and  yet  I 
was  almost  too  busy  to  think  of  the  heat. 
One  by  one,  all  my  friends  had  gone  away 
on  their  summer  excursions  ;  and,  somehow 
or  other,  they  invariably  seemed  to  think 
that  I  was  a  good  person  to  entrust  with 
any  little  matters  of  business  necessary  to 
be  attended  to  during  their  absence.  So 
many  ** little  favors"  of  this  sort  had  I 
been  asked  to  be  **  kind  enough  to  attend 
to,"  that  I  really  had  quite  enough  things 
to  do  to  occupy  my  whole  time,  independent 
of  my  ordinary  avocations ;  and  on  this  day 
I  had  more  than  usual  to  look  af\;er.  My 
excellent  friend  Simpson,  for  instance,  had 
asked  me  to  remember  to  take  care  of  his 
new  thin  coat  which  was  to  be  finished  on 
this  particular  Friday,  and  send  it  to  him 
somewhere,  care  of  somebody,  by  the  some- 
thing express.  Then  there  was  the  charm- 
ing Miss  Seeley,  who  had  asked,  as  a 
particular  favor,  that  I  would  send  to  the 
Dookbinder's  on  Friday,  and  get  her  new 
volume  of  bound  music, — it  wtis  so  pro- 
voking it  could  not  be  done  in  time  for  her 
to  take  it  with  her,  —  and  send  it  some- 
where else,  care  of  somebody  else,  by  some 
other  express.  Then  there  was  Dawson, 
who  had  asked  me  if  I  would  be  kind 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  his  note,  due 
Friday.  I  waa  to  call  somewhere  and  bor- 
row" the  money,  and  then  go  somewhere 
else  and  pay  it .  These  were  speci fie  errands . 
Then  I  had  general  commissions  from  three 
young  ladies  severally  to  send  them,  as 
they  appeared,  the  numbers  of  **  Bleak 
House ;  "  and  five  others  to  send  them 
those  of  **  My  Novel"  in  Blackwood;  and 
here,  on  Friday,  were  new  numbers  of  both 
of  them.  Ana,  having  lost  my  ivory  tab- 
lets, bearing  the  ado&esses  of  all  these 
various  parties,  I  was  obliged  to  rely  for 
them  upon  my  memory.  Fortunately,  my 
memory  is  excellent.  I  believe  I  got  through 
without  a  bad  mistake.  I  did  not  send  the 
white  trousers  to  Miss  Seeley,  and  her  music 
to  Simpson,  as  I  might  have  ;  and  the  worst 
mistake  I  made  was  disappointing  two 
people,   by  interchanging  their  copies    of 


"  Bleak  House  "  and  "  My  Novel,"  so  that 
each  of  them  unfortunately  received  —  one 
at  Newport,  and  the  other  at  the  White 
Mountains  —  the  story  in  which  the  other 
was  interested.  But  then  the  result  of  this, 
in  the  end,  was  that  I  received,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  two  nice  little  notes,  written 
in  fine  handwritings,  stating  the  disappoint- 
ment, thanking  me  for  my  kindness  gene- 
rally, and  asking  for  the  missing  numbers  ; 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  which  pleasing 
autographs  would  have  been  lost  me,  had 
every  thing  gone  along  rightly  in  the  first 
instance. 

What  with  running  about  after  tailors, 
binders,  brokers,  and  at  banks  and  count- 
ing-rooms, and  half-a-dozen  bookstores  (for 
the  kind  friends  whose  literature  I  for- 
warded, not  to  burden  me  with  the  expense 
of  it,  had  arranged  for  its  delivery  each  at 
her  own  favorite  place,  where  "  papa"  or 
**  husband"  had  an  account),  and  attend- 
ing for  the  day  to  my  own  extensive  practice 
in  the  noble  profession  of  the  law,  which, 
as  my  name  is  so  well  known,  I  need  not 
say  requires  my  incessant  and  unremitting 
attention,  —  I  found  myself  at  dinner-time 
quite  exhausted,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
heat.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  T 
too  might  take  a  run  in  the  country.  Why 
.should  I  alone  be  left  to  attend  to  all  the 
business  of  my  circle  of  friends?  Why 
should  not  I  find  up  somebody,  and  put  the 
burden  of  these  various  commissions,  in- 
creased with  the  weight  of  my  own  charges, 
on  his  shoulders  ?  I  might  go  to  Newport 
or  the  White  Mountains  myself. 

Brilliant  but  vain  thought !  It  only  made 
more  work  for  me.  For,  after  running 
about  town  for  an  hour  longer,  I  was  forced 
to  return  to  my  room  with  the  conviction 
that  there  was  nobody  upon  whom  the 
burden  could  be  devolved.  The  whole  of 
my  circle  of  friends  had  gone  :  I  was  the 
last  man  in  town.  There  was  no  one  to 
whom  I  could  delegate  my  trusts ;  I  must 
either  ingloriously  desert  my  post,  or  stjiy 
and  execute  them  myself.  A  single  reflec- 
tion upon  the  heroism  of  that  clever  little 
fellow  Casablanca  determined  me  on  the 
latter  nobler  course ;  so  that  some  future 
Mrs.  Hemans  might  say  of  me  that  0.  P.  Q. 

<* stood  OQ  the  buming  deck. 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled." 

Buming  literal  and  expressive.  DecA:  poe- 
tic license  for  streets  and  houses.  Happy 
and  glorious  lot  thus  to  be  immortalized  in 
verse  I 

Afler  relating  this  heroic  determination,  I 
can  hardly  venture  to  narrate  at  length  its 
very  common-place  results  :  how  I  met 
with  a  party  of  friends  from  the  south  a 
few  days  afterwards  who  were  on  the  way 
to  the  White  Mountains ;  how  kindly  they 
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urged  me  to  join  them ;  how  my  own  incli- 
nation chimed  with  the  invitation  ;  how  I 
neglected  oil  the  Tem&ining  coat,  musii 
novel,  and  similur  cummissionB  uf  which 
hod  several  for  each  day  in  the  Hummer . 
how  I  forgot  Casabianca,  and  ran  awaj. 
Neither  is  it  neceasorf  that  I  should  re- 
count at  length  the  phaaes  of  the  joumej, 
the  number  of  milea  of  railroad,  steamboat, 


and  stage  travel,  or  give  my  opic 
important  i^ueatioD,  which  is  the  best  i 


the 


to  the  White  Mountains.  I  will 
Hcribe  the  days  spent  at  Centre  Harbor,  at 
Gibbs's  in  the  Noteh,  at  the  Station  Uousu, 
and  at  Franconia.  All  these  things  maj  be 
imagined  from  everybody's  own  oiperienoe. 

Alter  all,  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  I  was 
oblivious  on  the  subject  of  Casabiunca,  and 
did  not  remun  at  my  post.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  pleasures  of  the  journey  were 
uKet  by  any  difficulties  resulting  from  my 
neglect  of  my  various  duties.  Fur  I  excused 
myself  to  each  friend  on  the  ground  of  having 
so  many  other  things  to  do ;  and  as  none  (? 
them  happened  to  compare  notes  with  tbe 
others,  so  that  there  was  not  any  chance  for 
a,  united  onslaught  upon  meformjdcaertiun, 
I  came  off  very  easily. 

If,  however,  I  were  to  go  into  details, 
and  show  what  were  the  consequences  in 
several  instances  of  the  nedect  of  thosS 
little  duties,  I  should  get  involved  in  giving 
a  complete  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
summer  ut  all  the  watering-pkces.  This  I 
shall  not  have  .the  hardUio^  to  inflict  upon 
the  readers  of  "To-Day,"  and  therefore 
stop  at  this  point.  o.  p.  q. 


"  Ilyperion,"  next  month,  printed  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  seen  some  of  the  sheets, 
which  are  handsomely  printed,  and  the  cut« 
neatly  designed  and  engraved. 

We  but  week  chronicled  the  advent  tu 
our  shores,  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  the  steam- 
ship Canada.  The  some  vessel  brought  our 
countrvniun,  James  Russell  I/)well,  who, 
with  Iiis  family,  have  passed  nearly  two 
years  in  Italy.  We  hope  suon  to  see  his 
long-eipeeted  poem, "  The  Nooning,"  ready 
for  publication. 


LITEBAXT  VOTES. 

Messrs.  Godld  &  Likooln,  Boston,  have 
in  preparation,  "The  Marvels  of  Science 
and  their  Testimony  to  Holy  Writ ;  a  popu- 
lar Manual  of  the  Sciences,"  by  S.  W. 
Fiillom.  *'  Memorials  of  £arly  Christia- 
nity," intended  to  present  in  a  graphic, 
compact,  and  popular  form,  some  of  the 
memorable  events  of  early  Ecclesiastical 
History,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall,  author  of 
"  Footsteps  of  our  Forefathera."  "  A  Geo- 
)(^oal  Map  of  the  United  States  and  Briush 
Provinces  of  North  America  ;  "  vrith  an 
explanatory  text,  geolo^oal  sections  and 
plates  of  the  fossils  which  characterize  the 
formalkons,  by  Jules  Maroon.  "  Miscella- 
nies of  Henry  Rogers."  "Pleasant  Fa^s," 
a  book  for  the  yoan|j,  with  illusbratioiu. 
"  Philip  Doddridge,  his  Life  and  Labors," 
by  John  Stonghton.  "  Annual  of  Soienti- 
fio  Discovery,  or  Year  Book  of  Facta  for 
1853,"  by  David  A.  WeUs,  with  a  likeness 
of  Professor  Buche. 

Mesbbs.    Ticknob,  Rf.ed,  ft   FiEi.ns  will 

'issue  tu  illustruteJ  edition  of  Li>i)glelluw's 


MsssHS.  D.  ArrLETON  &,  Co.  New  YoA,  , 
shed  a  larp  number  of  ■ 
i  books  suitable  for  the    ! 


Mb.  Th*ckerav's  new  novel  has  been  at-  1 
roadv  laid  before  the  public.  It  is  entitled,  I 
"  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,  "  | 
ColuTtel  in  the  icmice  of  Iter  Majesty  Quaa  i 
Anne,  written  by  himself."  It  has  been  | 
rejtrinted  in  this  country,  with  their  charai- 
teristic  promptness,  by  Messrs.  Harper  .fc 
Brothers.     It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Ashbur- 


" Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  published  in  Leip«lc 
with  an  introduction  by  Elihu  Burritt.  It 
is  published  in  thirty  numbers,  with  forty 
illustrations.  It  is  highly  praised  in  t)ie 
German  papers. 

The  orinnol  of  "  Icbabod  Crane,"  tlia 
hero  of  the  fearful  adventure  with  the 
"  headless  horsemen,"  so  brilliantly  de- 
scribed by  Washington  Irving,  was  Jesse 
Merwin,  who  died  at  Kinderhook  in  New 
York,  on  Monday  the  8th  iust.,  aged  TO- 

LIST  OP  NEW  BOOKB. 
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ODD  MIirUTES. 


THE  HEW  KU8I0  HALI 


J* 


About  the  year  1730,  President  Wads- 
worth,  of  Harvard  College,  erected  a  monu- 
ment in  Sudhur^,  Maraachusetts,  to  the 
memory  of  Captam  Samuel  Wadsworth  and 
other  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
the  colony,  who  were  slain  in  the  defence 
of  the  town  against  the  Indians,  April  18, 
1676,  on  the  spot  where  they  fell.  This 
monument  not  escaping  the  destroying 
finger  of  lime,  an  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  its  repair  was  made  hy 
the  Legislature  at  its  last  session.  The  re- 
pairs have  heen  completed ;  and  on  Tuesday 
next  it  is  announced  that  it  will  he  dedicated 
anew  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  with 
suitable  ceremonies.  The  remains  of  the 
brave  men  —  twenty-nine  in  number  — 
whose  gallantry  it  commemorates,  were 
found  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 


Our  correspondent  "  Sylvius"  may  per- 
haps be  gratified  to  learn  that  his  pleasant 
verses,  **  The  Four  Philosophers,"  con- 
tained in  No.  42  of  "  To-Day,^'  have  been 
copied  by  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  New 
York  Home  Journal,  and  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser ;  and,  thus  having  been  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  three  of  the  journals 
conducted  with  the  most  literary  ability  in 
the  United  States,  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated by  numerous  other  papers  in  fdl  parts 
of  the  country.  We  reeret  to  add,  that, 
except  in  the  first-named  journal,  we  have 
seen  them  nowhere  with  the  author's  sig- 
nature, or  the  name  of  ^'  To-Day  "  attached 
to  them. 


The  next  course  of  Lowell  Institute  lec- 
tures in  Boston  will  be  delivered  by  Charles 
B.  Goodrich,  on  the  *'  Science  of  Govern- 
ment, as  exhibited  in  the  Institutions  of 
the  United  States,"  beginning  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Nov.  30. 


We  looked  into  the  new  Tremont  Temple 
a  day  or  two  since.  It  is  built  on  much 
the  same  plan  as  the  old  edifice ;  but  the 
hall  is  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  its 
gallery  runs  bacK  to  the  street,  it  will  be 
a  large  and  spacious  room,  though  its  ceiling 
looks  low  after  one  has  seen  the  lofty  Music 
Hall.  The  work  appears  to  be  prosecuted 
vrith  assiduity. 


A  FAIR*  correspondent  asks,  what  is  the 
difi*erence  between  seventeen  and  seventy? 
Because  the  former  is  careless  and  happy, 
and  the  other  hairless  and  caj^-py. 

This  seems  to  be  a  &o-simile  of  the  sick- 
family  joke. 


BT  WILLIAM  STBNET  THATEB. 

0  PAIR  retreat,  where  even  now 

Arts  consecrating  footprints  shine. 
Where  Song,  with  her  imperial  brow. 

Shall  hold  her  sway  by  right  divine  ! 
How  fast,  with  beauty  girt  aroond, 

Arose  that  miracle  of  halls. 
As  if  at  music's  luring  sound 

Some  weird  Amphion  built  her  walls. 

Within  her  gates  shall  men  retire 

From  care  and  toil  and  wasting  strife. 
And  the  worn  spirit's  pure  desire 

Shall  thrill  with  its  immortal  life  : 
From  lands  remote,  in  future  times. 

Art's  eager  votaries  shall  press. 
And  here,  in  tones  of  other  climes. 

The  listening  multitude  shall  bless. 

And  though,  beyond  old  ocean's  flood. 

The  homes  where  their  affections  dwell. 
Stronger  than  ties  of  brotherhood. 

The  power  that  binds  us  by  its  spell: 
Oh  !  not  as  strangers,  they  unbar 

The  gates  of  music  to  our  throng; 
For  all  earth's  people  kindred  arc, 

While  kneeling  near  the  shrine  of  Song. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  BOOKS! 

TO  THE  £1>IT0R   OF  TO-DAT. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  write  to  you,  not  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
which  I  have  written  at  the  head  of  this 
sheet  of  paper,  although  I  have  the  utmost 
belief  in  the  extent,  and  confidence  in  the 
accuracy,  of  your  eeneral  knowledge.  I 
have  rather  asked  the  question  in  the  way 
that  an  excited  orator  puts  a  negative  pro- 
position, when  he  hopes  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  a  direct  statement  b^  the  apparent  candor 
of  asking  for  information. 

Here  vou  give  us  every  week  a  list  of 
new  books,  which,  though  you  print  it  in 
the  finest  type  you  can,  occupies  an  appre- 
ciable space.  It  contains  from  twenty  to 
thirty  new  books  a  week,  and  certainly 
averages  the  latter  number  of  volumes 
throughout  the  year.  Thirty  volumes  a 
week  for  fifty  weeks  (deducting  for  "  con- 
tingencies '*  as  engineers  do  in  estimates,  the 
adfStional  fortnight  which  does  not  conform 
to  a  decimal  count  of  the  weeks  in  a  year) 
amounts  to  fifteen  hundred  volumes  a  year. 

It  certainly  is  not  an  exaggerated  estmiate 
to  count,  as  the  average  edition  of  these 
books,  five  thousand  copies.  Very  many  of 
them  do  not,  of  course,  reach  that  number ; 
but  some  of  them  exceed  it,  and  occasionally 
an  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  will  run  away 
wildly  into  the  hundred  thousands,  five 
thousand  copies  each  of  fifteen  hundred  vo- 
lumes makes  seven-and-a-half  millions  of 
volumes  of  books  annually  produced  and 
sold  in  this  country,  and  this  without 
taking  into  account  foreign  importations 
and  pamphlets,  which  would  swell  the 
numbar.  There  are,  then,  7,500,000  vo- 
lumes, and  probably  more,  — for  I  have  been 
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quite  moderate  in  my  estimates, — circulated 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  every 
year.  Now,  what  I  ask  is,  what  becomes 
of  them  all  1 

^*  What  becomes  of  the  pins  ?  "  is  an  easy 
question  to  answer ;  for  pins  are  little  things, 
proverbially  insignificant.  "The  head  of 
a  pin,"  and  **  the  point  of  a  nin,"  vie  with 
each  other  as  similes  for  smallness.  I  can 
imagine  millions  of  pins  lyin^  about  in  cracks 
of  floors,  under  carpets,  and  m  various  other 
places.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  books, 
veritable  books,  are  thus  concealed.  I 
think  I  should  stumble  over  my  lexicon,  if  it 
were  under  my  rug.  What  does  become  of 
the  books?     lours,  o. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WEBSTER'S  MEMORY. 

We  have  received  the  following  lines  from 
T.  W.  Parsons,  Jr.  in  a  copy  printed  pri- 
vately, with  exquisite  neatness  and  taste. 
We  arc  not  sure  that  we  have  a  right  to 
publish  them ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
poem  so  beautiful,  so  finished,  and  so  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts,  ought  not  to  be  limited 
in  its  circulation  by  any  consideration :  — 

TWENTY-FOURTH  OF  OCTOBER,  1852. 

Gomes  there  a  frigate  home '?  What  mighty  bark 
Returns  with  torn,  but  still  triumphant  sails  1 

Such  peals  awake  the  wondering  Sabbath:  hark  ! 
How  the  dread  echoes  die  among  the  vales. 

What  ails  the  morning,  that  the  misty  sun 
Looks  wan  and  troubled  in  the  autumn  air. 

Dark  over  Marshfield  1    'Twas  the  minute  gun  : 
Qod  !  has  it  come  that  we  foreboded  there  1 

The  woods  at  midnight  heard  an  angel*s  tread. 
The  sere  leaves  rustled  in  his  withering  breath; 

The  ni.rht  Nvaa  beautiful  with  stars  :  we  said, 
**  This  is  the  harvest  moon."    'Twas  thine,  0 
Death  ! 

Gone,  then,  the  splendor  of  October's  day  ! 

A  single  night,  without  the  aid  of  frost, 
Has  turned  the  gold  and  crimson  into  grey. 

And  the  year's  glory  with  the  world's  is  lost. 

A  little  while,  and  we  rode  forth  to  greet 
His  coming  with  glad  music  ;  and  his  eye 

Drew  many  captives,  as  along  the  street 
His  peaceful  triumph  passed,  unquestioned,  by. 

Now  there  are  meanings  by  the  desolate  shore. 
That  are  not  ocean's.     By  the  patriot's  bod 
Hearts    throb    for    him  whose    noble    heart    no 
more  — 

Break  off  the  rhyme  ;  for  sorrow  cannot  stop 

To  trim  itself  with  phrases  for  the  ear. 
Too  fast  the  tears  upon  the  paper  drop  ; 

Fast  as  the  leaves  are  falling  on  his  bier  ; 
Thick  as  the  hopes  that  clustered  round  his 
name, 
While  yet  he  walked  with  us,  a  pilgrim  here. 

He  was  our  prophet,  —  our  majestic  oak. 

That  like  Dodona's,  in  Thesprotian  land. 
Whose  leaves  were  oracles,  divinely  spoke. 


He  was  our  Daniel.    'Mid  the  roar  of  men. 

He  in  the  stormy  senate  stood  serene. 
Like  his  great  namesake  in  the  lion's  den. 

We  called  him  giant,  for  in  every  part 

He  seemed  colossal ;  in  his  port  and  speech. 
In  his  large  brain,  and  in  his  larger  heart. 

And  when  upon  the  roll  his  name  we  saw. 

Of  those  who  govern,  then  we  felt  secure  ; 
Because  we  knew  his  reverence  for  the  law. 

So  the  young  master  of  the  Roman  realm 

Discreetly  thought,  we  cannot  go  astray. 
Not  far  astray,  with  Ulpian  at  the  helm. 

But  slowly  to  this  loss  our  sense  awakes. 

To  know  what  space  it  in  the  forum  filled  : 
See  what  a  gap  the  temple's  ruin  makes ! 

Kings  have  their  dynasties,  but  not  the  mind  : 

Ceemr  leaves  other  Ceesars  to  succeed  ; 
But  wisdom,  dying,  leaves  no  heir  behind. 

Who  now  shall  stand  the  regent  at  the  wheel  *! 
Who  knows  the  dread  machinery  1    Who  hath 
skill 
Our  course  through  oceans  unsurveyed  to  feel  ? 

Her  mournful  tidings  Albion  lately  sent 
How  he,  the  victor  in  so  many  fields. 
Fell,  without  fighting,  in  the  fields  of  Kent; 

The  chief  whose  conduct  in  the  lofty  scene 

Where  England  stood  up  for  the  world  in  anu^. 
Gave  her  victorious  name  to  England's  queen. 

But  peaceful  Britain  knows,  amid  her  grief. 

She  could  well  spare  the  soldier  and  his  sword : 
What  can  our  councils  do  without  oub  chief  1 

Blest  are  the  peace-makers  !  and  he  was  ours. 

Winning,  by  force  of  argument,  the  right 
For  kindr^,  rather  than  for  rival  powers. 

Let  us  be  thankful,  if  we  kept  aloof 

From  their  calumnious  rank  who  slandered  him. 
Putting  his  fineness  to  their  venom's  proof. 

It  hurt  Mm  not;  for,  if  his  gold  contained 

Some  specks  of  earth,  it  was  not  such  as  theirs. 
But  only  human  crystal  that  remained. 

The  richest  stones,  the  most  refined  and  pure. 

Most  need  the  lapidary's  wisest  hand. 
Man,  without  error,  make  thy  cutting  sure  ! 

The  autumn  rains  are  falling  on  his  head ; 

The  snows  of  winter  soon  shall  be  his  shroud ; 
And  spring  with  violets  will  adorn  his  bed ; 

And  summer  shall  be  joyful  on  the  shore 

>yhere  he  is  sleeping:  but  the  breath  of  sprin*;. 
Or  summer  sunshine,  will  not  wake  him  more. 

Resume  the  rhyme,  and  end  the  funeral  strain. 

Djdng  he  asked  for  song;  he  did  not  slight 
The  harmony  of  numbers;  let  the  main 

Sing  round  his  grave  great  anthems  day  and 
night. 

Not  with  vain  hope  to  hang  upon  his  hearso 

A  little,  selfish  trophy  of  our  own. 
We  give  to  grief  this  tributary  verse. 

But  simply  to  record  the  nation's  moan. 

We  have  no  high  cath^ral  for  his  rest. 

Dim  with  proud  banners  and  the  dust  of  years  : 

All  we  can  give  him  is  New  England's  breast 
To  lay  his  head  on,  and  ten  thousand  tcan. 

Nov.  1,  1862. 
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NOTICIS  OF   BOOKS. 


KS.  BONH'B  EHTEBTAHrKEKTS.  I 

Me.  Alfekd  Bcnn,  fijrmeriy  manager  of 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  gave  bis  second  lecture 
on  Saturday  evening.  lie  began  with  a 
slioit  account  of  Shakespeare's  life,  whicli 
he  illustrated  hy  Bcunic  TepresentatJUDS  of 
the  great  poet's  localities,  from  the  cradle  j 
ti>  tlie  grave.  This  was  followed  by  a 
desulto^  but  eotertMoing  sketch  of  the 
drama  in  England,  up  to  our  own  time ;  | 
abounding  in  numorous  anecdotes,  amusing 
reminiscences  of  famous  actors,  and,  in- 
deed,  in  suggestions  of  decided  importance 
to  those  interested  in  the  dramatic  art. 
The  English  stage,  according  to  Mr.  Bunn,  j 
is  in  a  much  more  languishing  state  than  i 
that  of  our  countiy.  The  gMd-humored 
self-composure  of  the  lecturer,  his  powers 
of  mimicry,  and  his  complete  acquaintance 
with  bis  subject,  afford  a  rich  treat. 


HOnCEB  OF  BOOKS. 

Mrraa  or  the  Minstrel.  By  Estelle  Anna 
Lewis.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Here  are  some  new  lays  by  an  "  American 
Female  Poet,"  who,  it  geema,  is  the  author 
of  other  poem 
of  the  Heart, 
siDCC  the  publication  of  which  these  have 
been  written.  The  prefatory  advertisament, 
after  recording  this  fact,  says  :  — 

"  The  prosperous  voyages  of  the  small 
cargoes,  whicn  I  hate  heretofore  timidly 
entrusted  to  the  ocean  of  public  opiniuo, 
have  emboldened  me,  though  not  without 
misgiving,  to  send  forth  this  little  craft  of 
trifles." 

It  is  a  small  business  for  a  big  boy  to 
pelt  a  little  boy's  nut^shell  skifis.  And  we 
should  therefore  hesitate  to  say  any  thing 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  wreck 
"thislittft  craft  of  trifles,"  did  we  not  sup- 
pose that  Mrs.  Estelle  Anna  Lewis  does  not 
regard  us  in  the  light  of  a  )»g  boy,  and  is 
probably  amply  ame  to  take  care  of  herself. 
Really,  we  do  not  know  how  many  more 
litUe  crafts  may  follow,  if  only  pleasant 
breezeablow  upon  these  "small  careots." 

We  extract,  almuet  at  hap-haiard,  one  or 
two  stanzas  from  the  first  piece  in    the 
volume,  the  "Cruise  of  the  Aureana." 
**  And  mj  eotatic  palsA  did  play 

To  litvei;  fest  of  rouftte  bllnes, 
Thkt  duio«d  uoand  Toj  aool,  whioh  laj 

JTeeding  upon  atrial  kimw." 
"  Bat  swift  tha  lampest  itrode  the  aky, 

Aod  atieUbcd  its  wings  (mm  pair  to  pola. 
Then,  bending  low,  with  OublDg  eje 

Hung  o'at  ma  like  »D  ugr<r  wal." 

"  And  now  my  bark,  like  frightened  rtead. 
Back  ttom  tho  hiwog  portal  wheeled; 
Kow  f«w»rd  leaped,  with  lightning  epeed. 


imwud  like 


"  Oupiug,  it  1&7  with  mthleaa  arm, 

The  whiripool  olove  ili  sidei  asuoder: 
An  angel  elaeped  inj  linking  forai, 
The  demon  and  the  boat  went  under." 

The  natural  curiosity  of  the  reader,  after 
Bnishing  twenty-six  stanzas,  such  as  the 
above,  is  gratihed  by  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Aureana  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
aura,  meaning  a  zephyr.  In  the  winter  ot 
1S49-50,  a  combination  of  circumstances 
seemed  to  conspire  at  once  to  weaken  my 
^th  in  my  kind.  Some  crafts  which  I  hud 
fidlen  in  with  on  the  sea  of  life,  and  from 
whose  masts  flowed  the  friendly  flag,  had 
proven  to  be  cruisere  under  false  colors.  I 
was  in  my  study  when  the  truth  of  this 
broke  on  me  beyond  a  doubt.  I  sank  down 
in  an  arm-ciiaii  dumb  and  cold.  Then  my 
childhood,  with  all  its  truth,  its  fuith,  ite 


grief,  or  pain,  or  doubt,  or  miaeivin^,  — all 
that  life  is,  rushed  upon  me  Tike  the  wild 
waves  of  the  sea.  Twenty-four  hours, 
motionless,  with  my  hands  clasped,  without 
food  or  drink,  did  I  sit  thus  fixed ;  and  the 
'  Aureana '  woe  completed.  Some  have 
surmised  that  I  took  my  idea  from  Cole's 
'  Voyage  of  Ijfe,'  as  the  poem  and  the 
painting  each  contain  tliree  separate  pic- 
tures. Others  have  been  taia  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  shadowing  forth  of  some  i«r- 
Bonal  history.  But  the  one  hypothesis  lins 
as  little  truth  for  its  foundation  as  the 
other.  It  has  its  source  in  no  one  circum- 
stance or  experience.  It  is  the  aggregate 
of  life, — a  hfe-voyage,  which  theTulI  soul 
must  utter  to  *  Tha  Wedding  Guest,'  —  for 
I  was  unconscious  of  an  effiirt  at  compo- 
sition.    An  anxious  friend  took  it  down  in 


Only  think  of  twenty-four  hours  with 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink;  there  is  certainly 
something  mysterious  in  it !  In  fact,  no- 
thing but  a  mysteiT  can  explain  bow  "  an 
anxious  friend  took  down  the  poem  as  the 
"ifumiand  cold"  lad;  repeated  it. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  description  of  "  My  Study," 
a  place  called  her  caabji,  where  "  sweet-mis- 
sioned heralds  frvm  the  realms  of  day  " 
fetch  and  carry  various  things.  One  of 
them  "  brings  &  laurel  leaf  for  work  well 
done,"  and  so  on.  Perhaps  one  of  them 
may  take,  on  his  nextvint,  the  current  num- 
ber of  "  To-Day." 

The  imtwer^  in  this  volume  is  emincntiy 
ipirilual;  lor  mstance,on  the  oontemphition 
of  one  of  those  plaster-casts  of  an  urchin 
with  his  legs  crossed  and  a  book  resting 
thereon,  the  poet  says,  "  I  am  drunk  in  in- 
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tellectaal  joy."    So,  in  contemplating  her 
guitar,  she  says  :  — 

<*  And  here  all  day  thy  voice  my  spirit  drinks. 
While  reeling  rapture  steals  along  my  veins. 
Till  every  puUe  inebriated  sinks 
Beneath  the  power  of  thy  delioioos  strains." 

And  so  in  other  places. 

A  statuette  of  Uebe  is  alluded  to  as  a 
"beatific  beam."  So  far  from  uniting  with 
those  modern  critics  who  deny  that  Homer 
ever  lived,  our  poet  boldly  declares  that  he 
is  not  yet  dead. 

In  one  of  the  **  Miscellaneous  Poems"  oc- 
curs this  grandiloquent  passage,  indicating 
the  national  feeling  on  tne  reception  of  the 
news  of  a  victory  in  the  Mexican  war :  — 

*<  Triomph  fills  her  golden  chalioe, 
Bonfires  greet  glory's  car. 
As  the  Aurora  Borealis 
Welcomes  some  new-bom  star." 

How  is  that  ? 

We  presume  these  citations  will  support 
us  in  saving,  what  perhaps  we  might  better 
have  said  without  inflicting  them  upon  our 
readers,  that  the  lines  in  tnis  volume  want 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  attributes  of  real 
poetry;  and  that  it  can  be  read  with  no 
profit,  except  what  accrues  from  the  exam- 
ples to  be  shunned  which  it  sets,  and  with 
no  entertainment,  except  that  very  ques- 
tionable sort  which  comes  from  merriment 
at  the  expense  of  others'  follies. 

HisTORT  OF  Romulus.     By  Jacob  Abbott. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Abbott's  "  His- 
torical Series,"  which  has  proved  so  popular, 
and  which  is  really  valuable,  as  afibrding 
informatiuu  which  many  people  desire   to 
sain,  in  an  authentic  manner  and  attractive 
K>rm.    It  possesses  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  series,  —  simplicity  of  style, 
and  fidelity   to    the    origmal    authorities. 
The  opening  portion  contains  some  very 
just  remarks  upon  the  essential  difiercnce 
between  ancient  history-tellers  and  those  of 
modem  times;   that  the  former  were  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  of  amusing  and  enter- 
taining tneir  audiences,  and  were  willing  to 
embelhsh  their  tales  without  much  regard 
to  the    demands  of  truth.     The    volume 
begins  with  Cadmus  and  his  alphabet,  then 
takes  up  iEneas,  and  follows  him  through 
the  destruction  of  IVoy,  to  his  landing  m 
Italy ;  and  thus  comes  finally  to  the  foun- 
dation   of  Rome,  and    its   history  under 
Romulus.      It    thus    covers    considerable 
ground,  and  has  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
most  famous   incidents  of   history.     The 
story  of  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  women 
is  quite  pleasantly  told.     On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  one  of  the  best 
volumes  of  the  series. 
We  observed  two  slight  inaccuracies,  or 


what  appear  to  be  such,  in  the  course  of 
the  volume,  which  we  mention  now,  as 
we  presume  the  hook  is  destined  to  pass 
through  several  editions.  One  of  this  is 
the  statement  (p.  73)  that  Thetis  held 
Achilles  by  the  ankles  when  she  dipped  him 
in  the  Styx,  and  thus  rendered  every  part 
of  his  body  except  these  invulnerable.  As 
the  author  professes  (to  use  his  own  words) 
to  be  *'  following  precisely  the  story  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times," 
he  should  rather  say  heel,  or  reject  the  stonr 
altogether,  for  which  we  believe  Homer  af- 
fords no  authority.  The  other  point  is  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  according 
to  Varro's  computation,  which  is  put  (p 
229)  at  754  before  Christ,  at  least  a^ear 
earlier  than  is  usual,  753  or  752.  We  do 
not  know,  however,  that  Mr.  Abbott  may 
not  have  some  authority  which  he  deems 
sufficient  for  these  variations  from  the  com- 
mon accounts. 


KUSIG  AND  THEATBIGALS. 

This  evening  the  new  Music  Hall  in  Boston 
will  be  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  splendid  musical  entertainment  has 
been  provided  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  at- 
tractions of  this  are  not  needed,  in  addition 
to  the  ^neral  curiosity  to  see  the  beauties 
of  the  interior  of  the  hall,  to  fill  every  seat. 
Since  the  account  in  our  paper  two  weeks 
cdnce,  the  seats  have  been  assuming  their 
positions  under  the  active  exertions  of  the 
upholsterers,  who  have  pursued  their  work 
daily  late  into  the  night ;  and  the  final  pre- 
parations for  the  grand  opening  have  been 
made.  The  completion  of  this  hall  is  cer- 
tainly an  epoch  in  the  musical  history  of 
Boston. 

Madame  Sontag  has  given  three  more 
concerts  in  Boston  since  the  publication  of 
our  last  number,  with  the  same  entire  suc- 
cess which  crowned  her  efforts  at  the  pre- 
vious ones.  £ach  of  her  pieces  is  a  triumph. 
Her  singinff,  on  Tuesday  night,  of  the  air 
firom  the  iSiozze  di  Figaro  was  the  most 
charming  of  any  of  her  efforts.  The  deli- 
cacy of  its  melody  is  well  adapted  to  the 
exquisite  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  her 
pronunciation  of  the  German  nves  an  addi- 
tional pleasure  to  the  music.  Not  the  least 
charm  of  these  concerts  has  been  the  high 
order  of  talent  of  the  assistants  to  Madame 
Sontag.  We  seldom  enjoy  programmes  so 
complete  in  every  part  as  those  which  have 
been  presented  at  her  concerts.  The  com- 
bined orchestras  have  rendered  the  brilliant 
overtures  which  they  have  performed,  with 
completeness  and  accuracy.  Pozzolini  a|)- 
pears  to  better  advantage  in  the  Melodeon 
than  in  a  larger  hall.  Badiali  is  too  well 
known  in  Boston  to  need  a  word  of  com- 
mendation from  us.    Roooo  has  deservedly 
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gained  much  approbation  by  his  careless 
off-hand  manners,  and  yet  finished  singing. 
And  Paul  Jullien,  the  little  violonist,  has 
been  in  our  eyes  the  crowning  elory  of  the 
concerts :  his  charming  air,  aaded  to  his 
complete  knowledge  of  his  instrument,  give 
him  an  irresistible  power  over  the  audience. 

The  announcement  that  Madame  Sontag 
will  appear  in  opera  in  Boston,  at  the  new 
National  Theatre,  next  March,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  much  delight. 

The  National  Theatre  has  opened  well. 
The  removal  of  the  staging  under  the  ceil- 
ing this  week,  disclosing  the  dome,  hand- 
somely decorated,  has  added  much  to  the 
internal  appearance  of  the  theatre.  A 
series  of  attractions  has  been  presented 
since  the  opening,  which  shows  that  the 
lessee  was  in  earnest  in  his  promises.  The 
stock-company  is  one  of  the  oest  that  Bos- 
ton has  been  favored  with  for  a  lon^  time. 
Mrs.  Barrett  has  been  playing  dunng  the 
last  fortnight,  and  we  have  never  seen  her 
to  better  advantage.  The  amusing  farce,  in 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Box  and  Cox, 
has  been  brought  out  with  good  effect.  We 
inadvertently  spoke  of  this  new  farce  last 
week  as  written  by  Morton,  the  author  of 
**  Box  and  Cox.''  Its  author  is  Sterling 
Coyne.  A  comic  ballet  has  also  been  pro- 
duced. 

At  the  Museum  a  dramatic  version  of 
**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  has  been  produced. 
It  has  filled  the  house  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city ;  the  space  in  the  rear  of  the  seats  being 
often  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  people  stand- 
ing, who  could  not  get  seats,  and  would  not 
be  turned  away. 

HEW  VOLTJICES  OF  DE   QUHTCY. 

Two  new  volumes  of  De  Quincy's  "Writings, 
entitled  **  Narrative  and  Miscellaneous  Pa- 
pers, by  the  English  Opium  Eater,"  will  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields, 
next  month,  in  uniform  style  with  those 
which  they  have  already  published.  The 
new  volumes  vnll  contain  the  following 
articles,  viz.:  "The  Household  Wreck," 
** The  Spanish  Nun,"  "The  Last  Days  of 
Emmanuel  Kant,"  **  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe,"  "  The  Heavens  as  revealed  through 
the  Telescope,"  "  On  Modem  Superstition," 
"  On  Coleridge  and  Opium  EaUng,"  "  On 
War,"  "  The  Philosophy  of  Roman  His- 
tory," "Cicero,"  "On  the  Temperance 
Movement  of  Modem  Times."  We  extract 
the  following  passage  from  the  beginning  of 
one  of  these  papers,  the  "  System  of  the 
Heavens  as  revealed  by  Lord  Rosse's  tele- 
scopes : "  — 

"  Some  years  a^,  some  person  or  other 
(in  fact  I  believe  it  was  myselO  published 
a  paper  from  the  German  of  fiulnt,  on  a 


very  interesting  question,  viz.  the  age  of 
our  own  little  earth.  Those  who  liave 
never  seen  that  paper,  a  class  of  unfortunate 
people  whom  I  suspect  to  form  rather  the 
majority  in  our  present  perverse  generation, 
will  be  likely  to  misconceive  its  object. 
Rant's  purpose  was,  not  to  ascertain  how 
many  years  the  earth  had  lived :  a  million 
of  years,  more  or  less,  made  very  little 
difference  to  him.  What  he  wished  to 
settle  was  no  such  barren  conundrum ;  for, 
had  there  even  been  any  means  of  coercing 
the  earth  into  an  honest  answer  on  such  a 
delicate  point,  which  the  Sicilian  canon, 
Recupero,  fancied  that  there  was;  but 
which,  in  my  own  opinion,  there  neither  is 
nor  ought  to  be  (since  a  man  deserves  to 
be  cudgelled  who  could  put  such  improper 
questions  to  a  lady  planet),  still  what 
would  it  amount  tol  What  good  would  it 
do  us  to  have  a  certificate  of  our  dear  little 
mother's  birth  and  baptism  ?  Other  people 
—  people  in  Jupiter  or  the  Uranians  — 
may  amuse  themselves  with  her  pretended 
foibles  or  infirmities.  It  is  quite  safe  to  do 
so  at  their  distance ;  and,  in  a  female  planet 
like  Venus,  it  might  be  natural  (though, 
strictly  speaking,  not  quite  correct)  to  scat- 
ter abroad  malicious  insinuations,  as  though 
our  excellent  little  mamma  had  begun  to 
wear  false  hair,  or  had  lost  some  of  her 
fix>nt  teeth.  But  all  this,  we  men  of  sense 
know  to  be  gammon.  Our  mother,  Tellus, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  a  lovely  little  thing.  I 
am  satisfied  that  she  is  very  much  admired 
throughout  the  solar  system ;  and,  in  clear 
seasons,  when  she  is  seen  to  advantage, 
with  her  bonny  wee  pet  of  a  moon  tripping 
round  her  like  a  lamb,  I  should  be  thankfiu 
to  any  gentleman  who  will  mention  where 
he  has  happened  to  observe,  either  he  or  his 
telescope,  will  he  only  have  the  goodness 
to  say,  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  he  has 
discovered  a  more  elegant  turn-out.  I  wish 
to  make  no  personal  reflections.  I  name 
no  names.  Only  this  I  say,  that,  though 
some  people  have  the  gift  of  seeing  things 
that  other  people  never  could  see,  and 
though  some  otner  people,  or  other  some 
people,  are  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouths,  so  that,  generally,  their  geese 
count  for  swans,  yet,  after  all,  swans  or 
geese,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  and 
really  a  curiosity,  to  see  the  planet  that 
could  fancy  herself  entitled  to  sneeze  at 
our  earth.  And  then,  if  she  (viz.  our 
earth)  keeps  but  one  moon,  even  that,  you 
know,  is  an  advantage  as  regards  some 
people  that  keep  none.  There  are  people, 
pretty  well  known  to  you  and  me,  that 
can't  make  it  convenient  to  keep  even  one 
moon.  And  so  I  come  to  my  moral,  which 
is  this,  that,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  mere 
justice.  But,  supposing  it  were  not,  still 
it  is  our  duty  (as  chilaren  of  the  earth), 
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right  or  wrong,  to  stand  up  for  our  bonny 
young  mamma,  if  she  is  young,  or  for  our 
dear  old  mother,  if  she  is  wd ;  whether 
young  or  old,  to  take  h^r  part  against  all 
comers  ;  and  to  argue,  through  tnick  and 
thin,  which  (sober  or  not)  I  always  attempt 
to  do,  that  she  is  the  most  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  Copernican  system. 

"  Meantime,  what  Kant  understood  by  be- 
ing old  is  something  that  still  remains  to  be 
explained.  If  one  stumbled,  in  the  steppes 
of  Tartary,  on  the  grave  of  a  Megalonyx, 
and,  after  long  study,  had  deciphered  from 
some  pre-Adamite  hiero-pothooks,  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  —  *  Hie  jarH  a  Megalonyx, 
or  Hie  jacet  a  Mammoth  (as  the  case  might 
be),  who  departed  this  life,  to  the  grief  of 
his  numerous  acquaintance  in  the  seven- 
teen thousandth  year  of  his  age,'  —  of 
course,  one  would  be  sorry  for  him  ;  because 
it  must  be  disagreeable  at  any  age  to  be  torn 
away  from  life,  and  from  all  one's  little 
megalonychal  comforts  ;  that's  not  pleasant, 
you  know,  even  if  one  is  seventeen  thousand 
years  old.  But  it  would  make  all  the 
difference  possible  in  your  grief,  whether 
the  record  indicated  a  premature  death, 
that  he  had  been  cut  off,  m  fact,  whilst  just 
stepping  into  life,  or  had  kicked  the  bucket 
when  full  of  honors,  and  been  followed  to 
the  grave  by  a  train  of  weeping  grandchil- 
dren. He  had  died  *  in  his  teens,'  that's 
past  denying.  But  still  wo  must  know  to 
what  stage  of  life  in  a  man  had  corres- 
ponded seventeen  thousand  years  in  a  Mam- 
moth. Now  exactly  this  was  what  Kant 
desired  to  know  about  our  planet.  Let  her 
have  lived  any  number  or  years  that  you 
suggest,  (shall  we  say,  if  you  please,  that 
she  is  in  her  billionth  year?)  still  that  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  period  of  life,  the 
stag€y  which  she  may  be  supposed  to  have 
reached.  Is  she  a  child,  in  fact,  or  is  slic 
an  adult  1  And,  if  an  adult,  and  that  you 
gave  a  ball  to  the  Solar  System,  is  she  that 
kind  of  person  that  you  would  introduce  to 
a  waltzing  partner,  some  fiery  young  gentle- 
men like  Mars,  or  would  you  rather  suggest 
'  to  her  the  sort  of  partnership  which  takes 
place  at  a  whist-table  ?  On  this,  as  on  so 
many  other  questions,  Kant  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  people  of  the  finest  under- 
standings may  and  do  take  the  most  oppo- 
site  views.  Some  think  that  our  planet  is 
in  that  stage  of  her  life,  which  corresponds 
to  the  playful  period  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
in  a  spirited  girl.  Such  a  girl,  were  it  not 
that  sne  is  checked  by  a  sweet  natural  sense 
of  feminine  grace,  you  might  call  a  romp  ; 
but  not  a  hoyden,  observe  ;  no  horse-play ; 
oh,  no,  nothing  of  that  sort.  And  these 
people  fancy  that  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
and  all  such  little  escapades,  will  be  over, 
they  will,  in  lawj'er's  phrase,  ^  cease  and 
determine,'  as  soon  as  our  E^rth  reaches 


the  age  of  maidenly  bash  fulness.  Poor 
thing!  It's  quite  natural,  you  know,  in  a 
healthy  growing  girl.  A  little  overflow  of 
vivacity,  a  pirouette  more  or  less,  what 
harm  should  that  do  to  any  of  us  I  Nobody 
takes  more  delight  than  I  in  the  fawn-like 
sportivenesa  of  an  innocent  girl,  at  this 
period  of  life :  even  a  shade  of  espieglerie 
does  not  annoy  me.  But  still  my  own  im- 
pressions incline  me  rather  to  represent  the 
Earth  as  a  fine  noble  young  woman,  full  of 
the  pride  which  is  so  becoming  to  her  sex, 
and  well  able  to  take  her  own  part,  in  case 
that,  at  any  solitary  point  of  the  heavens, 
she  should  come  across  one  of  those  vulgar 
fussy  Comets,  disposed  to  be  rude,  and  take 
improper  liberties.  These  Comets,  by  the 
way,  are  public  nuisances,  very  much  like 
the  mounted  messengers  of  butchers  in 
great  cities,  who  are  always  at  full  gallop, 
and  moving  upon  such  an  infinity  of  angles 
to  human  shinlx>nes,  that  the  final  purpose 
of  such  boys  (one  of  whom  lately  had  the 
audacity  nearly  to  ride  down  the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  seems  to  be  —  not  the  transla- 
tion of  mutton,  which  would  certainly  find 
its  way  into  human  mouths  even  if  riding 
boys  were  not,  —  but  the  improved  geome- 
try of  transcendental  curves.  They  ought 
to  be  numbered,  ought  these  boys,  and  to 
wear  badges  —  X  10,  &c.  And  exactly  the 
same  evil,  asking  therefore  by  implication 
for  exactly  the  same  remedy,  affects  the 
Comets.*  A  respectable  planet  is  known 
everywhere,  and  responsible  for  any  mischief 
that  he  does.  But  if  a  cry  should  arise, 
*vStop  that  wretch,  who  was  rude  to  the 
Earth:  who  is  he?'  twenty  voices  will 
answer,  perhaps,  *  It's  Encke's  Comet ;  he 
is  always  doing  mischief; '  well,  what  can 
you  say  ?  it  may  be  Encke's,  it  may  be  some 
other  man's  Comet  :  there  are  so  many 
abroad,  and  on  so  many  roads,  that  you 
might  as  well  ask  upon  a  niglit  of  fog,  such 
fog  as  may  be  opened  with  an  oyster  knife, 
whose  cab  that  was  (whose,  viz.  out  of 
27,000  in  London)  that  floored  yoa  into  the 
kennel. 

**  These  are  constructive  ideas  upon  the 
Earth's  stage  of  evolution,  which  Kant  was 
aware  of,  and  which  will  always  find  tolera- 
tion, even  where  they  do  not  find  patronage. 
But  otiiers  there  ai'e,  a  class  whom  I  per- 
fectly abominate,  that  place  our  earth  in 
the  category  of  decaying  women,  nay  of  de- 
cayed women,  going,  going,  and  all  but 
gone.  Hair  like  arctic  snows,  fiiiilure  of 
vital  heat,  palsy  that  shakes  the  head  as  in 
the  porcelain  toys  on  our  mantelpieces, 
asthma  that  shakes  the  whole  fabric  —  these 
they  absolutely  fancy  themselves  to  see. 
They  absolutely  hear  the  tellurian  lungs 
wheezing,  panting,  crying,  *  Bellows  to 
mend ! '  periodically  as  the  Eieurth  approaches 
her  aphelion." 
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THE  CEAIG  TELESCOPE. 

Among  the  modem  improvements  in  the 
means  of  scientific  discovery,  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  the  enlarged  power  of 
the  telescope.  For  many  years,  the  great 
Herschel  telescope,  which  is  forty  feet  in 
length,  was  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
means  for  exploring  the  heavens ;  and  all 
efforts  for  any  further  advance,  in  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  optical  instruments,  were 
at  a  stand.  This  has  heen  recently  sur- 
passed in  magnifying  power  hy  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  telescope,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  England,  and  by 
the  gigantic  instrument  of  Lord  Rosso.  But 
all  these  are  far  exceeded  in  magnitude  and 
power  by  one  still  more  gigantic,  erected 
within  a  few  months  past  by  the  enterprise 
of  an  individual  clergyman,  Rev.  Mr.  Craig, 
vicar  of  Leamington,  on  Wandsworth  Com- 
mon, near  London.  It  is  an  achromatic 
telescope,  far  exceeding  in  dimensions  any 
yet  existing ;  the  length  of  the  tube  being 
eighty-five  feet,  and  its  greatest  interior 
circumference  thirteen  feet ;  the  widest  por- 
tion being  twenty-four  feet  from  the  object- 
glass.  The  focal  distance  varies  nrom 
seventy-six  to  eighty-five  feet.  The  exterior 
is  of  a  bright  metal,  and  the  interior  is 
painted  black,  to  absorb  the  divergent  rays 
of  light. 

This  immense  tube  is  not  enclosed  within 
any  building,  but  is  suspended  from  a  tower 
of  brick,  sixty-five  feet  m  height,  and  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter,  erected  upon  a  solid  bed 
of  concrete,  with  walls  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  and  of  so  perfect  masonry  as  to 
prevent  vibration.  Tne  weight  of  the  tul^e, 
when  mounted,  is  between  three  and  four 
terns.  It  is  suspended  &om  a  point  above 
its  centre,  upon  the  side  of  this  tower,  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  at  the  top,  and  a 
chain  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of 
fifteen  tons,  passing  over  to  the  opposite 
side,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  its  oeing 
elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  from 
azimuth  to  eii;]ity  degrees  of  elevation,  and 
directed  to  any  point  in  the  heavens,  with 
as  much  eas '  u'ld  rapidity  as  an  ordinary 
telescope.  At  the  lower  end  is  the  eye- 
piece, at  the  height  of  about  five  ieet 
from  the  ground,  and,  at  the  upper  end,  a 
covering,  to  prevent  the  absorption  and 
condensation  of  moisture  during  the  night. 
The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  supported  on 
a  light  wooden  frame- work,  with  wheels, 
which  traverses  a  circular  iron  railway,  at 
a  distance  of  fifty-two  feet  firom  the  base  of 
the  tower.  By  the  application  of  a  slight 
pressure  to  this  carriage,  the  tube  may  be 
made  to  revolve  round  the  tower,  so  that  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  heavens  may  be  swept 
by  the  instrument  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes.  For  more  minute  movements, 
there  are  two  small  wheels  near  the  ob- 


server's hand,  by  means  of  one  of  which  he 
may  raise  or  depress  the  telescope,  and,  by 
the  other,  move  it  from  side  to  side,  through 
a  space  of  about  three  feet,  without  re- 
course to  any  movement  of  the  carriage  on 
the  railway. 

The  erection  of  the  tower,  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  instrument,  were  entrusted 
to  Mr.  W.  Gravatt,  F.R.S.,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  has  succeeded  in  effecting  all  the  neces- 
sary movements,  by  simple  machinery,  with 
the  most  entire  accuracy.  It  stands  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  of  two  acres  in  extent,  at 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Clapham  Station  of  the  South-western  Rail- 
way, granted  free  of  rent  so  long  as  the 
telescope  shall  be  maintained  upon  it  by 
Earl  Spencer.  Within  the  enclosure,  a 
small  house  is  to  be  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  observer. 

This  instrument  is  described  as  novel  in 
its  structure,  and  as  having  been  entirely 
successful  in  the  exhibition  of  its  marvel- 
lous powers.  Its  workmanship  and  mate- 
rials are  entirely  English  :  the  other 
principal  telescopes  in  use  in  England  being 
of  foreign  manufacture.  The  Ix>ndon  Ob- 
server says :  — 

"  The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  is 
foreign.  Sir  James  South 's  telescope  is  fo- 
reign, the  Oxford  telescope  is  foreign  ;  but, 
in  the  retired  study  of  a  country  clergyman, 
the  calculations  were  made,  and  the  design 
ultimately  carried  out,  of  showing  what 
could  be  done  by  British  manufacturing 
skill ;  and  the  result  has  fully  justified  the 
anticipations  that  were  made  of  the  quality 
of  English  materials,  and  the  capabilities  of 
English  engineers  and  mathematicians.  The 
lenses  were  made  at  Chance's  glass-works, 
near  Birmingham,  and  are  perfectly  free 
from  striae  or  bubbles.  One  of  them  is  of 
flint,  and  the  other  of  plate  or  crown  glass. 
The  two,  placed  in  contact,  are  used  in 
combination,  and  constitute  the  achromatic 
glass.  The  optical  arrangements  were 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Slater,  of  Somers  Place 
west,  Euston  bquiure." 

But  a  short  time  has  yet  elapsed  for  the 
trial  of  the  instrument,  it  being  but  four  or 
five  months  since  the  erection  of  the  tower 
was  begun.  It  can  besides  be  successfully 
used  only  when  the  weather  is  calm  and 
clear;  when  there  is  no  atmospheric  dis- 
turbance from  high  winds,  or  from  a  high 
temperature ;  yet  the  extniordinary  powers 
of  the  instrument  have  been  effectually 
tested  in  a  variety  of  observations.  We 
copy  the  following  statements  from  the  jour- 
nal above  quoted  :  — 

**  It  has  been  already  ascertained,  that, 
as  a  measuring  instrument,  or  for  penetra- 
ting space,  its  powers  are  unapproachable 
by  all  other  instruments.  It  separates 
minute  points  of  light  so  distinctly,  that  its 
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qualifications  as  a  discovering  telescope  must 
be  extremely  valuable.  It  resolves  the 
milky  way,  not  simply  into  beautiful  and 
brilliant  star-dust,  to  use  the  language  of 
astronomers,  but  subdivides  this  *  dust ' 
into  regular  constellations,  showing  coun- 
terparts of  the  Orion,  the  Great  Bear,  and 
the  other  brilliant  galaxies  of  our  system, 
adorned,  in  addition,  with  the  most  varied 
and  gorgeous  colors.  The  lenses  are  so 
perfectly  achromatic,  that  the  planet  Sa- 
turn appears  of  milk-like  whiteness  ;  and, 
as  regards  this  planet,  a  good  deal  of 
scientific  interest  has  been  recently  attached 
to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  distinguished 
American  astronomer,  Bond,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatory,  Massachusetts,  having 
stated  he  believed  he  saw  a  third  ring  or 
belt  round  the  planet.  Professor  Challis 
brought  the  Northumberland  telescope  at 
Cambridge  to  bear  upon  it,  but  failed  in 
discovering  it.  Lord  Rosse's  gigantic  tele- 
scope was  also  employed  upon  it  in  vain ; 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  astronomical  world  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  a  third  ring  or  not ;  and  this 
question  ha.s  been  solved  by  the  Craig  tele- 
scope ;  the  third  ring,  of  a  clear  brilliant 
gray  color,  having  been  distinctly  seen. 
This  is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  light 
which  the  Wandsworth  telescope  brings  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer  from  this  planet, 
piving  a  bright  appearance  to  what,  in  an 
instrument  of  less  power,  would  have  been 
completely  invisible. 

**  Some  idea  of  its  powers  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  it  magnifies  the  light  of 
the  moon  40,000  times ;  and  in  coarse  ob- 
jects, like  the  outlines  of  the  lunar  moun- 
tains and  the  craters,  the  whole  of  these 
rays  may  be  allowed  to  pass  at  once  to  the 
focal  point,  as  they  do  not  in  such  objects 
confuse  it  in  any  appreciable  degree.  In 
the  Craig  telescope  the  moon  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent object,  and  perfectly  colorless,  en- 
abling the  beholder  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  various  mountain-ranges  with  such  vivid 
distinctness  as  to  make  us  long  for  fine  clear 
weather  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  powers 
of  this  marvellous  instrument  to  bear  upon 
our  satellite.  It  is  positively  asserted  tnat 
of  a  favorable  evening,  if  there  was  a  build- 
ing or  object  of  the  size  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  moon,  the  whole  of  its  parts 
and  proportions  would  be  distinctly  revealed. 
As  an  illustration  of  its  space-penetrating 
powers,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  grasps 
in  the  light,  it  may  be  stated  that  soon  aHier 
it  was  erected  it  was  directed  to  a  test  ob- 
ject, a  minute  speck  of  light  in  one  of  the 
constellations,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  at 
all  times  by  the  most  excellent  instruments, 
though  guided  by  first-rate  observers,  and 
in  profound  darkness.  The  Craig  telescope 
at  once  discovered  that  this  test-object  was 


not  a  minute  speck  of  light,  but  a  brilliant 
double  star.  As  soon  as  it  is  finally  ad- 
justed, Mr.  Craig  proposes  to  direct  the 
instrument  to  the  planet  Venus,  to  examine 
it  minutely,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
able  to  settle  the  question  of  whether  she 
has  a  satellite  or  not.  We  need  not  say 
what  an  advantage  the  solution  of  this  fact 
would  be  to  science. 

"  But  wonderful  as  are  the  effects  of  this 
telescope,  it  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  a  part  of  one  of  the  lenses 
is  too  flat  by  about  the  five  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch !  To  many  it  may  appear  incre- 
dible that  the  five  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  can  be  estimated  so  as  to  be  appreciable 
and  measured ;  but  the  indistinctness  of  a 
portion  of  the  image  revealed  the  fivct.  The 
rays  of  light  whicn  fall  upon  that  part  of 
the  lens  go  beyond  the  focal  length,  and 
render  the  object  indistinct,  and  confuse  the 
image.  This  portion  of  the  lens  has  to  be 
*  stopped  out '  when  extraordinary  accu- 
racy of  definition  is  required ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  observing  so  fine  a  point  as  the 
third  ring  of  Saturn  ;  and,  as  tne  aperture 
is  so  large,  the  absence  of  this  small  portion 
of  the  rays  is  not  important,  the  quantity  of 
light  being  so  great.  It  was  at  first  feared 
that  the  attempt  to  correct  this  defect  might 
produce  the  inconvenience  of  over  correcting 
it,  and  produce  an  error  on  the  other  side ; 
but  Mr.  Gravatt  has  devised  a  plan  by 
which  the  lens,  which  was  polished  in  the 
first  instance  by  four  workmen,  may  now  be 
repolished  by  machinery  upon  such  accu- 
rate mathematical  principles  as  will  prevent 
the  possibility  of  error.  The  machinery  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
reflector  of  Lord  Rosse's  gigantic  telescope 
was  polished,  with  the  diflerence,  that,  the 
reflector  being  concave  and  the  Craig  lenses 
convex,  the  machinery  will  act  reversely." 

The  Observer  states  the  following  addi- 
tional facts  of  an  interesting  character, 
relative  to  the  improvements  made  by  the 
two  scientific  gentlemen  above  named,  the 
benefits  of  which  will  perhaps  be  even  more 
widely  extended  than  those  resulting  from 
the  single  instrument  already  perfected. 
**  Not  tne  least  of  the  benefits  which  Mr. 
Craig  has  conferred  upon  astronomical  sci- 
ence is  the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  achromatic  telescopes  of  this  vast 
size  and  extraordinary  range  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  more 
expensive  and  elaborate  arrangements  re- 
quired for  the  great  reflecting  telescopes. 
Ihe  simple  and  effective  mechanism  devised 
by  Mr.  Gravatt  is  another  illustration  of 
tne  advance  we  have  made  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  fully  justifies  the  soundness 
of  the  judgment  evinced  by  Mr.  Craig  in  his 
selection  of  an  engineer." 
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the  country.    Royal  8vo,  40  steel  plates. 
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finished  engravings.    Royal  8vo. 
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STo-HaB : 


A   BOSTON  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

HDITED   BT   COIBLES  HALE. 


not.  JEWZTTS  CATALOQITE  PLAH. 
Thi  London  Athenffium  appean  to  rel;  for 
its  iDformation  about  literary  matters  in 
thii  countiT,  upon  yecy  indirect  chanoela 
of  infonuution.  la  the  number  for  October 
30,  it  is  stated,  that,  an  article  in  the  num- 
ber for  September  II  hating  ftttracted  the 
atteolion  of  a  correspondent  in  tbe  United 
States,  he  had  bvored  tbe  editor  with  a 
copy  of  the  Southern  Bepert^rj  and  College 
Review  for  October,  1851,  published  at 
Emory,  ia  Virginia  (a  journal  of  which,  we 
regret  to  say,  wo  have  never  before  heard), 
vrhich  contains  a  review  of  the  Report  of 
the  Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  Washington.  To  this  article,  of  a 
date  nearlv  a  year  old,  thus  accidentally 
received,  the  Atbenseuni  is  indebted  for  ita 
knowledge  of  Professor  Jewett's  excellent 
report,  from  which  it  quotes,  with  com- 
mendation, some  of  the  passages  extracted 
by  tbe  Repertory  and  Review. 

Our  object,  in  alluding  to  tbe  subject  nt 
the  present  time  ia  to  correct  a  mi»appre- 
hension  into  which  the  Athenseum  has 
fallen,  oo  account  of  not  baving  i>een  better 
informed,  from  time  to  time,  about  literary 
matters  in  America.  The  plan  of  a  general 
Standing  catalogue,  rendered  possible  by 
means  of  tbe  stereotyped  titles  of  books, 
which  undoubtedly  originated  with  Pro- 
fessor Jewett  no  later  than  leven  years  ego, 
and  which  he  has  developed  with  perhaps 
some  slight  assistance  from  other  gentlemen 
in  this  country,  but  none  from  abroad,  — 
this  plan  the  Athenaeum  directly  alleges 
was  drawn  from  an  article  in  that  paper, 

E'nt«d  but  thirty  months  aince.  May  II, 
W.      We  quote  from  the  late  number, 
that  for  October  30 :  — 

"  The  report  of  the  librarian  of  that 
establiabmetit  contains  much  interestiDg 
and  important  information,  which  shows 
that  the  literary  guardians  of  the  United 
States  are  not  contented  with  supplying 
the  public  with  books  of  an  ordinary  cha- 
racter in  abundance,  but  that  they  are  also 
intent  upon  maintaining  and  improving  the 
connection  between  science  and  literature  ; 
and  thus,  while  disseminating  with  tbe 
greatest  liberality,  tbe  knowledge  which  is 
already  stared  up  by  tbe  printer's  art,  lay- 
ing tbe  foundation  of  works  of  the  most 
eradite  and  valuable  character.  The  mana- 
gan  of  tha  Smithsouian  Institution   have 


the  judgment  to  perceive  that  libraries  can 
never  become  what  they  should  be,  until 
their  management  is  stnpped  of  that  dilet- 
tante character  which  is  unfortunately  so 
common ;  until,  in  fact,  the  mechanical 
portion  of  tbe  business  of  the  bibliopole  is 
reduced  to  tbe  some  systematic  precision 
that  is  found  absolutely  indispensable  for 
success  in  every  art,  science,  profession, 
and  trade.  They  have  not  only  had  the 
good  aenae  to  perceive  this,  but  they  have 
also  taken' a  sound  practical  step  towards 
ita  realization.  It  does  not,  from  the  Re- 
view before  us,  appear  whether  the  librarian 
haa  put  forth  his  recommendations  as  em- 
bodying an  original  scheme  of  his  ovm,  or 
whether  be  has  had  the  condoi^'  acknow- 
ledge the  source  from  whence  he  drew 
them  \  bat  our  readers  will,  in  any  ease, 
see,  that  tbe  course  which  he  proposes  is 
not  merely  in  tbe  spirit,  but  is,  to  a  limited 
extent,  an  adoption,  including  even  the 
very  details  of  our  own  plan  (see  Athenseum, 
No.  II7G)  for  a  universal  catalogue.  By 
so  much  as  it  is  limited  at  all,  it  is,  of 
course,  in  our  view,  defective  in  the  aense 
in  which  its  greatest  value  consists ;  but 
the  plan  ia  excellent,  notwithstanding,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  The  report  of  tbe  librarian 
beara  date  seven  months  after  the  dat«  of 
our  own  article  now  referred  to ;  and  he 
says,  it  would  appear,  that  portions  of  bia 
plan  —  not  having  tbe  report  itself  before 
us,  we  know  not  how  much  —  are  the 
reault  of  seven  years'  conviction.  We 
ahoold  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find  a 
coincidence  so  striking  as  would  be  implied 
by  an  assertion  of  the  originality  of  all 
these  details  \  but,  having  pointed  out  this, 
we  leave  the  matter  for  futtjm  consideration, 
and  proceed  to  the  American  plan  itself" 

Not  only  the  general  plan,  but  ita  esaential 
feature,  the  atereotyped  litlea,  the  Atbe- 
niuem  assumes  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
article  in  that  journal  before  alluded  to. 
Thus  it  says  :  — 

"  Tbe  pursuit  of  literature  is  not  so  easy 
or  so  remunerative  that  the  student  can 
aflbrd,  like  King  Alfred,  to  make  his  own 
dictionary.  The  study  of  the  booke  them- 
selres  is  labor  enough,  without  having  to 
search  for  them  in  an  intricate  Ubyrinth ; 
and  the  importance  of  literature  warrants, 
nay,  demands,  that  economic  division  of 
labor  which  would  make  tbe  statistics  of 
bibliography  the  object  of  a  separate  and 
respectable  calling. 

'■  Professor  Jewett,  the  librariaa  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  has  arranged  a 
scheme  for  composing,  stereotyping,  and 
printing,  within  the  walls  of  the  eatebliab- 
ment,  the  separate  titla  in  the  propowd 
catalogue ;  wnich  shows  clearly,  tnat  both 
^e  pnnispi«  of  his  scheme,  and  tbs  dataiU 
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of  its  eieontion,  have  been  Iiorrowetl,  as  we 
Hftid,  from  our  own  coluinna.  'jliese  sepa- 
rate slips  wilt,  as  in  uur  scliemc,  be  uvaila- 
ble,  not  only  [l)r  tliut  instituCion,  hut  nleo 
fur  every  librarj  in  tlio  United  States,  nnd 
will  tend  greatly  tii  reduce  the  cost  as  well 
as  the  trouble  and  delay  inBepamble  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  perfect  cataloguing 
of  any  rapidlv-incrcasin"  library.  They 
will  lumisn  the  materials  fur  the  publica- 
tioD  of  general  catalogues  of  iill.tho  libraries 
in  the  country.  They  will  lie  eqiially  avai- 
lable for  alphabetical  and  for  clussiRcd 
catalogues.  They  will  secure  uniformity 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  various  jiubbc 
libraries  throughout  the  States ;  and,  uistly, 
to  quote  the  prof^-ssor's  own  words,  the 
Bcheuic  '  looks  towards  the  accuiiiplishmcnt 
of  that  cherished  drcnm  of  scholars,  a  uni- 
ixTsal  catatogw:. ' 

"  The  subject  is  one  of  increasing  im- 
portance at  this  time,  which  we  think  we 
may  designate,  witli'iut  impropriety,  the 
early  age  of  public  libraries  in  England; 
and  wo  shall  rejoice  to  see  a  plan,  of  whose 
immense  utility  and  perfect  practicability 
we  are  alike  convinced,  practically  tested  in 
the  Uni^i'd  States." 


purp'  ^e  of  showing  the  nature  and  breadth 
of  hi>  assumptions.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  by 
a  mere  statement  of  dates,  how  groundless 
they  are.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
date  of  the  article  which  it  is  pretended 
saggest«d  the  matter  to  Professor  Jewett, 
is  May  11,  1850.  We  have  referred  buck 
to  the  article,  and  find  it  founded  upon  the 
testimony  before  the  commission  on  the 
British  Museum,  taken  in  tiie  course  of 
1849,  and  published  ij  April,  1850.  In  a 
paper  read  oefore  the  "  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  at 
its  meeting  in  August,  1850,  Professor 
Jewett,  after  rehearsing  the  evils  attending 
all  the  usual  syatems  of  cataloguing,  pro- 
ceeds 08  follows :  — 

"In  seeking  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  the 
idea  occurred  to  me,  several  years  ago,  lo 
Stereotype  the  titles  separately,  and  to  preserve 
the  plates,  or  blocks,  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  titles ;  so  as  to  be  able  readily 
to  insert  additional  titles  in  their  proper 
places,  and  then  to  reprint  the  whole  cata- 
logue. By  these  means,  the  chief  cost  of 
republication,  that  of  composition,  together 
with  the  trouble  of  revision  and  correction 
of  the  press,  would,  except  for  the  new 
titles,  be  avoided.  The  great  difficulty 
which  had  so  long  oppressed  and  discou- 
raged the  librarians  of  Europe,  and  involved 
tbe  libraries  in  expenses  so  enormous,  woold 
thus  be  overcome. 

"  This  idea,  which  had  occnRod  to  me 


before  my  appointment  as  librarian  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  assumed,  in  m; 
mind,  new  importance  in  connection  with 
the  plan  of  fornjing  a  general  catalogue  of 
Ami^ricun  libraries. 

'■  My  action  in  the  matter  was  checked  by 
the  discouraging  opinions  of  several  stereo- 
typcrs  whom  I  consulted.  I  did  not,  in- 
deed, believe  the  difficulties  which  they 
suggested  to  be  insuperable ;  but  I  vras  so 
situated,  ttiat  it  was  impossible  for 

once  to  institute  the  eiperime^" 

to  show  that  they  could  be  overcome. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  tho  librarian  (S.  F. 
Haven,  Esq.)  and  the  Direciora  of  the  Ame- 
rican Antiquarian  Society,  having  heard  of 
the  plan,  opened  a  correspondence  with  me 
on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  employing  it 
in  tiie  republication  of  their  own  catalogue. 
The  energetic  aid  and  ingenious  suggestions 
of  one  of  the  directors,  tho  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale 
of  Worcester,  Imve  since  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  scheme,  and  have  induced  me 
to  [iroposB  its  adoption  by  the  Suiithaonian 
Institution  earlier  than  1  had  intended." 


.^nd  he  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  the  following 
facts  with  regard  to  tho  dates  :  — 

"It  is  proper  for  me  to  state,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1S47,  I  communicated  my  plans    ' 
to  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  and  requested  him,   j 
during  his  proposed  visit   to   England,  to   ' 
make  them  known  to  gentlemen  connected   ' 
with  tbe  librarrof  the  BritishMuseum.   In 
February,  1849,  William  Desborough  Coo- 
lej,  Esq,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Museum 
Commission  (first  published  in  April,  1850), 
proposed  a  plan  for  stereotyping  titles,  simi- 
lar in  soma  respects  to  my  own.     lie  made 
no  mention  of  any  other  person  as  the  origi- 
nator.    In  the  London  Athenjeum  of  May 
U,    1850,   this   plan  is  attributed   to  Mr.    . 
Cooley,  and  is  dwelt  upon  at  considerabls    i 
length  and  with  great  approbation.     It  baa 
since   been   the   subject    of    discussion   in 
several  English  periodicals.      Inasmuch  as 
two  persons  may,  and  frequentiy  do,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  invent  or  discover 
the  some  tbbg,  I  have  nothing  to  say  with    ' 
respect  to  this  claim,  if  it  be  such,  on  the    ; 

fart  of  Mr,  Cooley,  further  than  to  state,  as    | 
have  done,  the  liiets  ond  dates  with  refer-   | 
encc  to  myself,  fls  they  are  known  to  many    | 

fentiemen  in  this  country,  showing  that  I  ' 
ad  taken  measures  to  carry  my  scheme  into  1 
operation  several  years  before  Mr.  Cooley  I 
suggested  in  public  a  scheme  in  some  degree  ! 
similar,  and  that  my  plans  were  known  at  ; 
the  British  Mnseum  several  months  before 
jlr.  Cooley  brought  the  matter  forward. 

"  I  should  be  Borry  to  appear  undnly 
aniiouB  to  establish  any  claim  to  priori^  of 
invention  in  this  cose.     If  tha  scheme  be  s 

Bod  one,  it  matters  little  who  originated  it. 
y  chief  concern  with  refcmice  to  tbe  mat- 
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ter  ia,  that  the  scheme  which  I  present 
should  not  be  unfavorably  judged  on  account 
of  any  impracticability  in  that  brought  for- 
ward in  England.'' 

It  is  thus  clear,  that,  unless  it  is  pretended 
to  impeach  the  veracity  of  Professor  Jewett, 
which  wo  presume  the  Athenaeum  does  not 
intend,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cooley,  on 
which  its  article  of  May,  1850,  is  con- 
fessedly founded,  resulted  from  suggestions 
made  him  by  Mr.  Stevens,  to  vniom  the 
ideas  were  communicated  by  Professor  Jew- 
ett  in  1847. 

We  may  add,  in  support  of  Professor 
Jewett*s  assertions,  though  it  be  unneces- 
sary, that  Mr.  Folsom,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  remembers  that  Pro- 
fessor Jewett  communicated  to  him  his  plan 
in  Providence,  in  1846.  Other  gentlemen 
in  this  vicinity,  and,  we  presume,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  were  well  aware  that 
Professor  Jewett  entertained  this  plan, 
from  conversations  with  him,  long  before 
the  Athenaeum's  article  of  May,  1850. 

We  have  said  that  the  Atbenasum's  late 
article  probal>ly  originated  in  misapprehen- 
sion. We  doubt  not,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
facts  are  represented,  its  conductors  will  see, 
that,  however  original  the  plan  suggested  in 
the  article  of  May,  1850,  may  have  seemed  to 
them,  Professor  Jewett,  so  far  from  having 
copied  it,  had  entertained  it  years  before. 

A  DISH  OF  TEA. 

[The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
processes  of  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
tea  in  China,  we  print  from  a  letter  from 
the  same  source  as  the  description  of  a 
"  Chinese  State  Dinner  "  in  No.  45  of  **  To- 
Day."] 

The  tea  plant  is  cultivated  more  or  less  in 
alni<>st  every  part  of  the  empire,  although 
the  princinal  supplies  are  from  the  south. 
The  best  black  teiis  are  raised  on  the  Bohea 
hills,  in  the  province  of  Foo-keen;  and, 
when  the  article  was  first  imported  into 
Europe,  the  word  Bohea  seems  to  have  been 
employed  to  some  extent,  as  a  generic 
name  for  tea  of  all  kinds.  It  has  never 
been  used  by  the  Chinese  either  in  that 
sense,  or  as  the  name  of  any  particular 
quality.  The  Chinese  name  is  Chahj  which 
tne  Foo-keen  dialect  alters  into  Jah ;  and, 
as  most  of  the  tea  imported  into  Europe 
was  at  first  shipped  at  Amoy ,  in  the  province 
of  Foo-keen,  the  word,  in  our  languages, 
retained  its  provincial  shape.  The  word 
j  Bohea  is  pronounced  in  the  court  dialect, 
I  wo-e;  in  the  Canton,  mo-e;  and  in  the 
'  local  dialect  of  the  province,  bo-e.  There 
are  two  ranges  of  the  hills,  which  are  said 
to  take  their  names  from  two  brothers,  Bo 
and  E,  — sons  of  one  of  the  old  princes  of 
the  country,  who,  on  their  father's  death, 


declined  to  succeed  him,  resigned  their 
patrimony,  and  took  up  their  residence 
upon  these  hills  as  private  citizens.  This 
disinterestedness  was  considered  so  merito- 
rious, that  they  not  only  gave  their  name  to 
their  new  residence,  and  through  it,  for  a 
time,  to  the  whole  universe  of  tea,  but 
were,  after  a  while,  deified,  and  are  to  this 
day  worshipped  as  demi-gods. 

The  best  green  teas  are  raised  in  the 
province  of  Ngan-hooy,  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountainous  ridge  called  the  Soong-lo 
hills. 

The  plant  is  raised  from  the  seed,  which 
is  sometimes  sown  in  the  beds,  where  it  is 
intended  that  the  trees  shall  remain ;  and 
sometimes  in  nurseries,  from  which  they 
are  afterwards  transplanted.  The  plant 
does  not  require  waterin*;,  manuring,  or 
any  artificial  culture,  but  is  left  very  much 
to  itself  until  it  is  time  to  begin  to  gather 
the  leaves.  This  is  in  two  or  three  years, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  but 
the  plant  does  not  attain  its  full  growth  till 
six  or  seven,  and  thrives  till  from  ten  to 
twenty.  It  rises,  in  general,  to  the  height 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet,  but  sometimes 
reaches  twenty.  The  constant  plucking  of 
the  leaves  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
height.  Intervals  of  three  or  four  feet  are 
left  between  the  beds  ;  and  a  southern  ex- 
posure is  considered  preferable  to  any  other. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  by  most  cultivators, 
four  times  in  every  year ;  viz.  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  the  first  of  June,  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  middle  of  September.  The  three 
first  gatherings  are  called  respectively  by 
the  Oninese,  Chow,  Oor,  and  San  Choow: 
that  is,  "  first,"  *'  second,"  and  "  thurd 
spring;  "  the  fourth  is  called  Tsaoo-loo,  or 
**  autumn  dew."  The  first  produces  the 
most  delicate  kinds  of  tea,  but  is  not  one 
of  the  most  productive.  The  second  is 
the  richest  of  all,  and  also  produces  some 
of  the  best  sorts  of  tea.  The  third  sup- 
plies the  inferior  sorts  in  large  quantities. 
The  fourth  is  very  scanty,  as  the  name 
indicates,  and  is  omitted  by  some  cultiva- 
tors altogether.  The  leaves  are  all  gathered 
carefully  by  hand,  and  laid  loosely  in  bas- 
kets. The  product  of  a  single  tree  in 
green  leaves,  varies,  according  to  its  age 
and  size,  from  one  to  two  pounds.  About 
three  to  four  hundred  of  the  shrubs  are 
allowed  to  a  Chinese  mow,  three-fifths  of 
an  acre 

The  state  of  the  weather  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  quality  of  the  tea.  Too 
much  rain  mildews  and  breaks  it;  too 
little  leaves  it  dry  and  scanty.  When  the 
time  for  gathenng  comes,  the  moment 
should  be  seized,  with  as  large  a  force  as 
possible,  and  the  work  finished  at  once. 
Men,  women,  and  children  all  take  the  field 
together,  carrying  their  food  with  them  for 
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the  day,  and  not  returning  till  night.  One 
person  will  gather  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds  of  green  leaves  in  a  day,  for  each 
of  which  he  receives  five  or  six  cash,  equal 
to  as  many  mills  of  our  money.  When 
the  baskets  are  brought  home,  the  too  old 
and  the  too  young  leaves  arc  picked  out, 
and  the  available  portion  is  carried  to  the 
curing-house. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important 
point  in  the  preparation  of  the* tea,  espe- 
cially as  respects  the  difference  between  the 
greens  and  the  blacks,  —  I  mean  the  firing. 

When  the  leaves  are  brought  to  the 
curing-house,  they  are  thinly  spread  over 
bamboo  trays,  which  are  placed  on  frames 
in  a  current  of  air,  to  give  the  leaves  oppor- 
tunity to  dry.  While  lying  in  the  tray, 
each  leaf  is  taken  separately,  and  gently 
rubbed  and  rolled  by  himd.  This  operation 
is  carefully  repeated  several  times.  The 
amount  of  manual  labor  required  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  that  of  gathering, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  The  leaves  are 
now  ready  for  firing.  For  this  purpose, 
two  or  three  rows  of  furnaces  are  built  of 
brick  tu;d  mortar,  in  a  large  airy  room  ; 
and  semicircular  iron  pans  are  inserted  in 
the  brick- work.  These  are  so  placed,  that 
each  fviir  is  heated  by  one  fire.  In  firing 
the  black  teas,  the  pans  are  made  red-hot. 
The  Avorkman  then  sprinkles  a  handful  of 
leaves  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and 
waits  until  each  leaf  pops  with  a  slight 
noise.  He  then  sweeps  them  out  \\ith liis 
bare  hand  instantly,  or  they  would  be  re- 
duced to  cinders.  They  are  now  laid  upon 
a  table,  covered  with  matting,  where  tney 
are  rolled  again,  and  afterwards  subjected 
to  a  second  firing ;  sometimes,  it  is  said,  to 
a  thurd  and  fourth.  As  a  substitute  for  a 
second  and  third  firing,  the  leaves  are,  in 
some  cases,  put  into  drying  baskets,  each 
holding  about  ten  pounds.  These  are 
placed  over  a  fire  of  thoroughly  ignited 
charcoal,  thinly  covered  with  ashes,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  smoke,  and  permitted  to 
remain  for  some  time,  during  which  the 
workman  stirs  the  leaves  with  his  bare  arm, 
until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  The  tea  is 
then  poured  into  boxes,  which  are  set 
away  in  a  dry  place,  where  it  is  afterwards 
packed  in  chests,  lined  with  lead,  and 
papered.  In  firing  the  finest  sorts,  such  as 
Fecco,  Poo-shong,  &c.  not  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  leaves  are  put  into  the  hot  pan  at 
once,  nor  more  than  ten  ounces  laid  upon 
the  tray  at  once,  or  put  into  the  same 
basket.  When  the  cunng  is  finished,  the 
^eater  part  of  these  nicer  sorts  is  put  up 
m  small  paper  parcels  of  two  or  three 
ounces  each,  which  are  stamped  with  the 
planter's  name  and  the  date  oi  curing,  and 
then  packed  in  leaden  canisters,  to  be  used 
as  presents. 


In  preparing  the  green  teas,  the  leaves  are 
sifted  and  winnowed  in  the  same  way  ;  but 
the  mode  of  firing  is  different.  The  pans 
are  not  made  red  hot,  but  are  placed  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  permitted  to  remain  for  about 
half  an  hour.  In  this  way  the  leaves  are 
dried  without  being  rendered  crisp  and  black. 
They  also  retain  much  more  of  the  flavor 
and  other  peculiar  qualities  of  the  plant. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  green  teas  affect 
the  nerves  more  powerfully  than  the  black. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  use  of  copper  pans ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  pans  used  in  firing  the  greens, 
as  well  as  the  blacks,  are  all  of  iron ;  and 
no  chemical  substance  is  employed  in  the 
regular  preparation  of  either  kind.  They  are 
simply  the  leaf,  properly  dried  or  fired.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  at  Canton  the  curers, 
in  preparing  some  of  the  poorest  qualities  of 

freen  tea,  make  use  ot  gypsum  and  of 
'russian  blue  in  the  process  of  firing,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  tne  tea  a  bloom.  For 
tliis  reason,  the  Chinese  never  consume  the 
green  teas  prepared  for  exportation ;  and  it 
is  said  that  they  drink  very  little  green  tea 
of  any  kind.  One  would  naturally  suppose, 
that  the  green,  having  more  of  the  navor 
and  other  peculiar  qualities  of  the  plant, 
would  be  considered  the  better  article. 

The  leading  distinction  between  the  green 
and  black  teas  is,  therefore,  simply  this, 
that  the  black  is  fired  in  a  red-hot  pan,  and 
the  green  over  a  slow  fire.  The  subdivi- 
sions of  each  kind  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
age  of  the  plant  when  the  leaves  are 
gathered ;  and  perhaps  some  peculiarities 
of  soil  and  climate  in  particular  districts,  or 
slight  differences  in  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Bohca^  as  I  said  l)efore,  is  not  used  in 
China  as  a  general  or  specific  name  for  any 
quality.  The  two  principal  varieties  of 
black  tea  are  the  Soo-shong  and  the  Con- 
goo.  The  former  is  made  from  the  leaves 
gathered  at  the  second  picking,  and  the 
latter  from  the  produce  of  the  tliird.  The 
second  picking  is  the  most  productive  of  all, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Soo-shong  are  considered 
the  best  teas,  that  are  regularly  brought  to 
market  in  any  great  quantity.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  small  sorts^  the  leaves 
being  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the 
third  gathering.  There  are  varieties  of  the 
SoO'Shong^  that  pass  under  fancy  names, 
and  are  made  generally  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, so  that  they  are  rarely  obtained,  ex- 
cept as  presents  from  the  planters.  Among 
these  are  the  Poo-shong,  so  called  from  its 
being  packed  in  small  parcels  ;  the  padre,  or 
father  Soo-shong,  from  its  being  very  care- 
fuUy  prepared  at  a  monastery  of  Boodhist 
paares,  fathers  or  priests ;  XVoo-hong,  or 
the  *'  black  dragon,''  called  by  us  OoSmg ; 
and  a  variety  ofothers. 
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The  other  principal  division  of  the  black 
teas  is  called  the  UongoOj  and  is  made,  as  I 
said  before,  from  leaves  gathered  at  the 
third  picking.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Chinese  Koong-foo,  "  care- 
fully and  laboriously  prepared;'*  but  I 
rather  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  etymo- 
loger. Thei^  are  several  varieties  in  this, 
as  in  the  Suo-shonfff  —  as  the  Cam-poy^  or 
"carefully  fired  ;°*  this  is  rather  better 
than  the  average :  the  Amkoy^  so  called 
from  the  Amkoy  hills,  where  it  is  raised ; 
and  the  Jah-chah^  or  **  large  tea,*'  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  size  of  the  leaf. 
These  two  kinds  are  inferior  to  an  average 
of  Congoo.  Of  the  immense  quantity  of 
tea  sent  to  England,  over  fifly-seven  million 
pounds,  more  than  thirty-seven  millions  are 
imported  under  the  name  of  Congoo.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  article  is 
subjected  to  the  high  specific  duty  of  a 
shilling  and  a  penny  a  pound  upon  all  quali- 
ties, whicli  renders  tne  cost  in  China  of 
comparatively  small  importance. 

The  most  delicate  and  expnsive  of  the 
black  teas  is  the  Pecco ;  but  this  is  furnished 
in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and  has 
a  limited  sale.  It  is  made  from  the  leaf- 
buds  gathered  before  they'  open.  At  this 
time  they  are  covered  with  a  white  hair, 
or  down,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Pec-co,  There  are  several  fancy  varieties 
of  this,  as  of  the  other  kinds,  among  which 
are  the  orange  and  i\\Q  flowery  Pecco,  Both 
these  have  the  natural  flavor.  The  Choo- 
Ian,  or  *'  Pearl-flower,"  is  scented  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  Chloranthus,  and  on  that 
account  is  more  expensive  than  the  others. 
Most  of  the  teas,  both  green  and  black,  are 
occasionally  scented  with  flowers;  chiefly 
those  of  the  flower  lost  mentioned,  the  gar- 
denia florida  and  the  olea  fragrans.  The 
method  of  scenting  them  is  this :  —  After 
the  first  firing,  when  the  leaves  are  drying 
in  a  basket  over  the  charcoal,  the  flowers 
are  thrown  upon  them ;  another  basket,  full 
of  leaves,  witn  flowers  thrown  upon  the  top, 
is  then  placed  over  the  first ;  aner  which  a 
covering  is  spread  over  the  whole,  and  the 
tea  is  left,  until  it  is  supposed  to  be  tho- 
roughly scented. 

The  green  teas  collectively  have  the  same 
name  in  Chinese  as  in  English,  Loo-chahf 
and  are  also  called  Soong-lo,  firom  the 
Soong-lo  hills,  where  the  &st  are  raised. 
Hyson,  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  im- 
portant of  this  class  of  teas,  takes  its  name 
orom  the  Chinese,  Hy-choon,  **  flourishing 
spring."  It  is  the  produce  of  the  second 
gathering,  when  the  plant  is  in  full  verdure. 
The  leaves  are  rolled  and  dried  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  A  quality,  prepared  with 
less  care  from  the  second  picking,  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  Hy-fe,  *'  Old  Hyson ;  "  and 
another,  prepared  from  an   early  seoond 


picking,  while  the  leaves  are  still  tender, 
IS  called  Youn^  Hyson,  It  was  formerly 
called  by  the  Chinese  Oo-tsoon,  **  before  the 
rains,"  and  was  highly  valued,  but  made 
in  small  quantities.  More  recently  there 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  demand  for 
this  tea,  chiefly  for  our  market ;  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  quantity  made 
has,  it  is  said,  injured  the  quality.  Much 
of  what  now  pisses  under  the  name  is 
nothing  more  than  the  small  and  broken 
leaves  which  are  sifled  out  of  those  intended 
for  real  hyson,  and  is,  of  course,  inferior, 
instead  of"^  superior,  to  that  article.  The 
same  refuse  is  also  sold  under  the  name  of 
Hyson-skin. 

The  produce  of  the  third  picking,  pre- 
pared as  green  tea,  is  sold  in  large  quanti- 
ties under  the  name  of  Twankay,  chieQy  for 
the  English  market. 

Imperial  is  a  green  tea,  made  from 
leaves  of  an  early  second  picking,  rolled  into 
little  balls,  whence  it  is  callea  Choo-chah, 
**pearl  tea,"  and  Tah-choo,  •*  great  pearl." 
Gunpowder  seems  to  be  littie  more  than 
another  name  for  the  same  variety.  There 
are  numerous  other  fancy  names,  some  of 
them  given  to  the  produce  of  single  trees, 
which,  from  some  accidental  advantage  of 
position,  are  thought  to  possess  a  peculiar 
flavor.  These  fancy  teas  are  not  generally 
sent  to  market,  but  put  up  in  very  small 
canisters,  and  distributed  as  presents  by  the 
planters. 

The  great  leading  qualities,  and  those 
which  chiefly  supply  the  market,  are,  in  the 
blacks,  the  Soo-shong  and  Congoo,  and  in 
the  greens,  the  Hyson  and  Twankay;  the 
former,  in  each  case,  being  the  protfuct  of 
the  second,  and  the  latter  of  the  third  pick- 
ing. The  buds,  prepared  as  black  tea, 
mSce  the  Pecco ;  and  the  leaves,  gathered 
before  the  rains,  and  a  little  earher  than 
the  usual  time  for  the  second  picking,  make 
the  true  Young  Hyson, 

So  much  for  the  diflerent  qualities  of  tea, 
and  the  modes  of  preparing  them.  The 
plant  is  cultivated,  partly  in  large  planta- 
tions, and  partly  on  a  smaller  scale  by  little 
proprietors,  who  sell  it  to  the  curers.  The 
tea-men,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the 
men  with  whom  the  foreigners  deal,  gene- 
rally reside  at  Canton,  but  go  into  the 
country  at  the  proper  season,  sometimes 
taking  a  house  there,  and  remain  for  a 
time  to  collect  their  supplies.  The  villaee  of 
Sing'tsoon,  in  the  Bohea  hills,  is  the  princi- 
pal interior  market  for  the  black  teas.  The 
distance  firom  this  place  to  Guiton  b 
reckoned  at  nine  hundred  and  thirty  Eng- 
lish miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
performed  in  boats,  called  tea-boats,  upon 
lakes  and  rivers  that  are  obstructed  by  all 
sorts  of  obstacles.  In  the  river  Kan,  just 
below  Han-ohoo-foo,  they  hare  to  paw  the 
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Eighteen  Rapids,  a  place  of  clanger,  where 
the  tea  is  often  damaged.  At  Nan-gaw-foo 
the  tea  must  be  landed,  and  carried  by 

Eorters  over  the  Mey-ling  mountains  to 
'hee-hing-heen  in  the  province  of  Canton, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Here  it  is  again 
put  into  boats,  and  proceeds  pretty  smoothly 
to  its  destination.  The  boats  are  excel- 
lent, and  carry  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
chests  each.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
much  this  long  and  difficult  transportation 
must  increase  the  cost  of  the  article,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  continual  exaction  of  duties, 
there  being  no  less  than  seven  custom- 
houses on  the  way,  at  each  of  which  an  ex- 
cise is  levied  of  about  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  tea  reaches  Canton  about  the  middle 
of  October,  when,  if  at  all  damaged,  it  is 
opened  and  repacked.  Samples  of  the  dif- 
ferent lots,  or  chops,  as  they  are  called,  are 
then  exhibited  to  the  foreign  dealers,  who 
carefully  examine  them  by  the  proper  tests, 
each  of  the  great  houses  having  a  taster 
for  this  express  purpose.  The  purchase  is 
made  on  the  faitli  of  the  sample,  or  muster, 
as  it  is  called  here ;  and,  if  the  quality  prove 
inferior,  the  tea-men  are  held  responsible ; 
but  this  rarely  happens.  When  tlie  tea 
has  been  sold  and  delivered,  it  is  properly 
packed  for  transportation  in  leaden  canis- 
ters, or  chests  lined  with  lead,  and  decorated 
on  the  outside  with  colored  flowers  and  Chi- 
nese characters.  It  is  now  ready  for  another 
voyage  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
miles,  which  brings  much  the  greater  part  of 
it  into  the  custom-houses  of  honest  John 
Bull,  who  receives  more  than  fifty-seven  of 
the  eighty-one  million  pounds  that  are  ex- 
ported. Of  the  remaining  four  and  twenty, 
brother  Jonathan  gets  about  eighteen ;  and 
the  other  four  go  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  his  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  free  trade,  honest  John  generously  asks 
only  a  shilling  and  a  penny  sterling  for  the 
permission  to  enter  each  individual  pound 
of  these  fifty-seven  millions ;  thus  pocketing 
the  neat  sum  of  about  three  millions  ster- 
ling, or  fifteen  million  dollars,  annually 
under  the  name  of  duties  on  tea.  With  us, 
as  you  know,  the  article  is  entirely  free. 

BARRY  CORNWALUS  PROSE  TALES.. 

An  authorized  American  edition  of  '*  Es- 
says and  Tales  in  Prose  J^y  Barry  Corn- 
wall*' will  be  published  next  week  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor,  Keed,  &  Fields,  of  Boston, 
in  two  of  their  elegant  volumes.  This  edi- 
tion is  introduced  with  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  the  author  to  the  American 
publishers :  — 

'*  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  invest  you  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  publishing,  in  the 
United  States,  an  edition  of  these  prose 
writings,  I  do  so  by  this  letter.    Some  of 


them,  you  will  take  note,  have  never  bcfen 
printed  in  their  present  state  l)efore. 

*'  You  will  find  amongst  these  selected 
papers,  some  which  were  written  as  early 
as  1820,  and  one  as  late  (I  think)  as  1848 
or  1849  ;  some  which  pretend  to  be  *  lively,' 
and  a  few  which  are  strictly  '  severe ; ' 
several  essays,  chiefly  on  poetical  subjects, 
none  which  are  very  elaborate ;  and  a  story 
or  two,  in  which  the  pathos  perhaps  pre- 
dominates, while  the  moral  (like  the  light 
under  the  bushel)  is  hidden  from  the  care- 
less observer. 

**  One  of  the  pieces,  I  think,  had  better 
be  omitted.  I  refer  to  an  essay  on  EInglish 
poetry,*  written  hastily  many  years  ago ; 
very  imperfect,  —  by  no  means  coming  up 
to  my  iaea  of  the  subject  at  that  time,  — 
and  very  far  below  it  now. 

**  You  have  at  present  such  admirable 
writers  of  prose  fiction  in  America  (amongst 
others,  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  Mr.  Long- 
fellow), that  I  might  reasonably  feel  a 
little  diffident  as  to  the  reception  which  my 
little  pieces  of  prose  are  likely  to  encounter 
from  your  countrymen.  But  my  critics, 
English  as  well  as  American,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  always  so  good-natured  to 
my  efforts,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
tlirowing  myself  upon  their  kindness  once 
again.  b.  w.  Procter. 

«*  London,  October  13,  1852." 

These  volumes  will  prove  very  pleasant 
reading,  and  their  publication  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  season.  We  extract 
from  the  proof-sheets  one  of  the  pieces, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  be- 
fore, principally  because,  as  it  is  the  short- 
est, we  can  t^ve  it  entire.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  quiet,  simple  style  of  enter- 
taining writing :  — 

A  CHAPTER  ON  PORTRAITS. 

Of  all  the  Souvenirs,  and  Keepsakes,  and 
Bijoux,  —  of  all  the  Christmas-boxes,  Amu- 
lets, and  Gems,  Anniversaries,  and  Forget- 
me-nots  (flowers  of  cold  weather) ,  —  of  all 
the  presents  with  which  we  should  chooee 
to  commemorate  a  birthday  or  a  festival, 
or  to  offer  to  one  whom  we  regard,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  good-will  or  friendship,  we  think  we 
should  select  a  portrait ;  a  portrait,  perhaps 
our  own.  It  should  not  be  cast  in  ginger-  ] 
bread,  which  would  be  too  provocative ;  t 
nor  in  brass,  which  would  be  oat  of  charac^ 
ter ;  nor  in  paper,  for  we  are  already  hat 
too  inflammaole ;  neither  should  we  deaire 
to  ride  on  boys'  shoulders,  triumphant  in 
pipe-clay,  smeared  over  with  blue  and  scar- 
let, immortal  as  plaister  could  make  us, 
amongst  Dukes  or  Wellington,  and  Napo- 
leons, amongst  dumb  Paul  Prys,  and  silent 

*  This  essay  is  nevertheless  iaclnded  in  the 
volumes.  It  was  highly  praised  in  the  Edinboigh 
Review. 
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parrots.  An  humbler  lot  be  ours.  We 
should  scarcely  choose  to  look  out  from  a 
snuff-box,  blazing  with  brilliants ;  for  it 
would  bo  too  imperial,  and  we  might,  for 
the  first  time,  forget  ourselves. 

We  have  said  that  it  should  perhaps  be 
a  portrait  of  ourself  (selves) ;  but  we  recall 
our  words.  We  are  inclined  ^>  abandon 
that  agreeable  notion.  At  all  events,  it 
should  not  always  represent  our  own  fea- 
tures, to  the  exclusion  of  philosophers  and 
heroes.  We  would  not  invariably  usurp  the 
place  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  Ave  do 
not  love  ourselves  so  immeasurably.  Some 
face,  however,  whicli  we  love  or  respect,  it 
should  ever  he ;  in  preference  even  to  a 
hamper  of  Johannisberg  or  a  case  of  Lafitte, 
or  a  haunch  of  the  bravest  buck  that  ever 
nipped  the  grass  of  a  Scottish  moor. 

There  is  something  deHghtful  in  the  in- 
tercourse which  we  Iiold  with  another's 
likeness.  It  is  himself,  only  once  removed; 
he  is  visible,  not  tangible  :  we  have  his  moi- 
ety. In  a  picture  oF  history,  there  is  often, 
indeed,  more  to  admire  than  on  the  mere  face 
of  one  individual,  man  or  woman.  There  is 
more  room  for  tlie  skill  of  the  artist ;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  exemplify  a  moral.  But 
the  sejUinient  that  chains  us  to  the  other  is 
wanting  :  we  are  v\^i  familiar  with  it.  One 
is  a  brave  matter,  a  splendid  thing ;  the 
other  is  a  person,  and  becomes  our  friend. 
We  would  never  worship,  as  some  do,  the 
complicated  strife  of  arras,  and  legs,  and 
shoulders ;  or  think  only  of  the  way  in 
which  each  is  subdued  by  the  painter,  and 
made,  by  the  wonders  of  light  and  shade,  to 
represent  a  great  event.  We  would  rather 
look  upon  the  eyes  of  some  Italian  **  Dama," 
whom  Titian  or  Giorgione  painted  long  ago 
without  a  name,  and  catalogued  omj  as 
*J  Portrait  of  a  lady,"  or  face  one  of  Ti- 
tian's piercing  heads  (a  noble  of  Venice  or 
Rome),  than  sit  down  before  the  most  ela- 
borate composition  of  history,  or  see  brought 
out  in  dazzling  array  before  us  all  the  bat- 
tles of  Alexander,  or  all  the  triumphs  or 
processions  of  the  Caesars. 

We  were  exceedingly  struck  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  two  or  three  friends,  who  conspired 
lately  to  give  an  old  acquaintance  pleasure 
on  his  return  from  a  distant  part  of  India. 
His  wife  had  been  obliged  to  come  to  Eng- 
land for  her  health  ;  and  his  friends  secretly 
caused  her  portrait  to  be  painted,  in  order 
that,  on  his  return  to  Madras  or  Bengal,  he 
might  find  the  likeness  at  least  of  her  who 
was  dearest  to  him  in  the  world.  It  is  thus 
that  the  form  and  features  of  the  child  are 
made  known  to  its  pining  parents  afar  off. 
It  is  thus  that  the  places  wliich  we  loved  to 
look  upon  are  reaeemed  from  the  grave, 
and  sent  to  us  across  deserts  and  woods 
and  mountains,  or  over  a  thousand  leagues 
of  water.    This  is  the  greatest  boast  of  art, 


as  well  as  the  most  delightful  victory.  It 
annihilatefll  space,  if  not  time,  and  makes 
the  absent  happy. 

An  historical  scene  is  a  fiction  merely. 
Be  it  ever  so  true  to  nature,  it  is  still  the 
fiction  of  the  painter.  But  a  portrait  is 
truth  itself.  No  imagination  can  compete 
with  it ;  it  is  either  the  very  thing  we  de- 
sire, or  nothing ;  all  depends  on  its  truth. 
Even  in  a  portrait,  to  use  the  term,  of  ina- 
nimate nature,  what  assemblage  of  cata- 
racts and  hills  and  forests  ;  what  glories  of 
sunset  or  meridian  may  compete  with  the 
little  landscape,  which  restores  to  us  the 
scene  of  our  own  quiet  home,  which  brings 
before  us  our  childhood,  the  tree  under 
which  we  have  played,  the  river  beside 
which  we  have  slept  or  sported?  Art, 
which  never  addresses  itself,  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  our  reason,  is  valuable  only  in 
proportion  as  it  operates  upon  our  feelings  ; 
these  are  seldom  (and  then  but  little)  ex- 
cited by  the  mere  invention  of  a  painter ; 
we  rather  sympathize  with  Jus  di£Sculties  ; 
we  congratulate  him  upon  his  success ;  we 
say,  *'  flow  admirably  has  he  grouped  those 
figures  !  How  finely  are  the  light  and 
shade  distributed !  what  ^nd  expression ! 
what  dramatic  effect !  "  We  look  upon  the 
artist  as  a  hero ;  he  has  done  so  much — for 
his  ovni  fame.  But  he  who  gives  us  the  very 
smile  which  won  or  warms  our  hearts,  the 
frank  or  venerable  aspect  of  our  friend  or 
father,  the  dawning  beauty  of  our  child,  or 
shows  us  the  tender  eyes  with  which  the 
wife  or  mother  looks  love  upon  us  from  a 
distant  region,  he  seems  to  have  thought  of 
xis  rather  than  of  his  own  renown,  and  be- 
comes at  once  our  benefactor  and  our  friend. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  to  our  thinking,  to 
traverse  some  country  mansion,  where  the 

Portraits  of  its  former  owners  hang  up  side 
y  side  with  each  other ;  frail  records,  it  is 
true,  of  vanity  and  glory !  We  love  to 
trace  them  upwards  into  abisolute  barbarism ; 
to  mailed,  bearded,  ferocious  warriors, 
powerful,  and  —  forgotten.  And  among 
them,  it  is  hard  if  we  cannot  detect  one 
whom  learning  or  science  has  honored  —  a 
poet,  a  monk,  or  a  philosopher ;  perhaps 
one  even,  whom  Love  has  made  immortal. 
We  once  saw  such  a  one.  There  he  was, 
with  nobility  on  his  forehead,  and  sadness 
in  his  eye,  —  the  humbled  inheritor  of  a 
proud  name,  the  impoverished  master  of 
thousands!  Can  we  help  pitying  such  a 
sufferer?  We  see  him,  ana  pass  on;  we 
see  another,  and  another,  and  another :  but 
he  still  remains  fixed  in  our  memory ;  "  htB- 
ret  lateri  lethalis  anindo;^^  and  we  turn 
back  after  viewing  all  the  rest,  once  more 
to  sympathize  with  him  alone.  We  say, 
**  Rich  one  I  are  you  there  still?  — still  pale, 
and  dumb,  and  melancholy  ?  Had  the  foul 
fiend  so  seised  upon  you,  that  not  even  the 
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flattering  painter  could  take  the  Borrow 
from  yoar  eye,  the  sting  that  had  ran  pierc- 
ing through  your  heart?  "  Faith,  you  are 
fallen  indeed. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  from  what 
we  hare  said,  that  we  are  wanting  in  a  due 
respect  for  the  illustrious  painters  who  have 
conferred  honor  upon  art :  we  love  or  ad- 
mire them  all.  We  can  pore  over  a  book  of 
prints  even,  and  foreet  ourselves  among 
the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  school  of 
painting.  We  can  begin  with  Giotto,  and 
go  on  untired,  to  the  last  of  the  school  of 
the  Caracci.  There  is  ereat  fervor,  and,  so 
to  speak,  devotion  of  spirit,  in  some  of  Giot- 
to's works.  Did  the  reader  ever  see  his 
two  saintly  heads,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  poet?  There  is  great  skill  and 
some  grandeur  in  Massaccio,  and  infinite 
beauty  in  Perugino.  Then,  there  are  the 
quaint  loveliness  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
tne  frowning  power  of  Michael  Angelo; 
the  splendors  of  Giorgione.  and  Titian ;  the 
suavity  of  Ck>rreggio ;  and  the  life,  and  spirit, 
and  l)eauty,  —  the  grace,  and  intelligence, 
and  unequalled  propriety  of  RafiSelle  ! 
There,  too,  are  Guido's  pale  heads,  and 
Domenichino^s  divine  expressions !  the 
stem  realities  of  Annibal,  the  touching 
looks  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  the  halcyon  skies 
of  Claude,  and  the  stormy  landscapes  of 
Salvator  Rosa !  In  a  word,  all  that  beauty 
and  power,  or  the  spirit  of  religion  and  love 
have  dictated,  all  that  great  Nature  herself 
has  taught,  are  therein  assembled,  to  de- 
light whomsoever  has  the  taste  to  value 
them.  The  most  radiant  visions  open 
themselves  upon  us :  the  erandeur  of  the 
old  world,  the  fantastic  eloquence  of  the 
new ;  the  creation  of  Adam ;  the  visage  of 
Caesar ;  Cleopatra  and  her  asp ;  Roman  tem- 
ples, Egyptian  pyramids ;  angels,  and  hie- 
rarchs,  and  prophets ;  warriors  of  all  times ; 
women,  lovelier  and  more  amiable  than  the 
rainbow,  —  all  are  brought  back  before  us 
by  a  power  ereater  than  that  of  Prosperous 
wand.  And  can  we  refuse  our  homage? 
No ;  we  gaze,  and  acknowledge,  that,  even 
in  its  degradation  and  declme,  Italy  had 
still  some  spirits  able  to  perpetuate  her 
glory,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  to  elevate 
her  name. 

The  great  painters  to  whom  we  have  ad- 
verted, >ror  the  purpose  of  recording  our 
respect  for  art  in  general,  were  painters  of 
history  or  landscape.  But  they  could  at 
times  abandon  their  professed  employment, 
and  sketch  the  likeness  of  their  mistress  or 
of  their  friend,  or  of  some  excelling  beauty 
of  their  age  and  nation,  —  such  as  artists, 
above  all  others,  delight  to  honor.  The 
Transfiguration  was  done  by  Rafiaelle  for 
the  sake  of  eternal  renown  (which  it  has 
won) ,  but  the  Fomarina  was  a  work  of  love ; 
and  the  artist's  own  portrait  (more  than 


once  painted  by  himself,  and  given  to  his 
friend  or  patron)  is  well  worthy  the  doaUe 
commendation  that  men  have  conspired  to 
bestow  upon  it.  It  is  a  masterly  deed,  twice 
honored,  for  its  own  merit,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude  in  which  it  had  its  ongin. 

Few  of  the  great  Roman  artist's  pictures 
have  been  more  admired  than  his  portraits 
of  Leo,  and  Julius  the  Second.  Tliere  is  so 
much  of  integrity  in  the  design,  so  much 
truth  in  the  detail,  that  no  one  who  gazes 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  they  are 
the  true  representations  of  those  famous 
men.  Raffiielle's  life  was  employed  on 
works  of  imagination,  such  as  no  one  else 
has  equalled ;  but  he  could  descend  from 
the  "dignity  of  history,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  submit  to  transcribe  a  faithful  lesson  of 
nature,  like  one  of  a  less-gifted  intellect. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine,  indeed,  a  thing 
much  more  pleasant  to  an  artist,  than  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  some  famous  per- 
son, and  permitted  to  examine  and  scrutinize 
his  features,  with  that  careful  and  intense 
curiosity  that  seems  necessary  to  perfecting 
a  likeness.  It  must  have  been  to  Raffiielle 
at  once  a  relaxation  from  his  ordinary  study, 
and  a  circumstance  interesting  in  itself, 
thus  to  look  into  faces  so  full  of  meaning 
as  those  of  Julius  and  Leo,  and  to  say, 
'*That  look,  that  glance  which  seems  so 
transient,  will  I  fix  for  ever.  Thus  shall  it 
be  seen,  with  that  exact  expression  (al- 
though it  lasted  but  for  an  instant),  five 
hundred  years  after  he  shall  be  dust  and 
ashes  " ! 

Shall  we  go  on?  No.  All,  or  most  of 
what  we  had  to  say,  is  said  ;  and  now  —  it 
is  time  to  stop. 

LUSBABT  N0TB8. 


(C 


A  NEW  work,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
Norton,"  having  been  advertised  jn  London, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Norton  sends  to  the  Times, 
a  letter,  saying,  *'  I  understand  the  author 
of  this  worK  to  be  a  lady,  formerly  married 
to  a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Erskine  (though 
the  death  of  that  lady  is  stated  in  the 
*  Peerage'  to  have  taken  place  in  1833), 
and  afterwards  married  to  an  American 
gentleman  named  Norton.  By  no  rule  can 
this  make  her  *  the  Hon.  Mrs.  £.  Nor- 
ton ; '  and,  as  the  advertisement  is  worded 
so  as  to  create  confusion  and  doubt  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  book,  I  shall  be  obli- 
ged if  you  will  allow  this  notice  of  it  to 
appear  in  your  journal." 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  our  '*  Noyces  of 
Books,*'  and  other  articles,  this  week.  We 
shall  strive  to  do  better  justice,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  to  the  numerous 
books  now  publishing. 


XEW   REntOBFECTTVS  REVIEW, 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


ChwDom'.  Ouollni.    TM  OllMim  oT  Uflu.    A  Thimt  An- 

ravk,  L.  OirlHd.     Knlck-liiiicln  mm  u  Edltia'i  TiSOt. 

Ii1h,cIm!i,»I.1>.    O.Anil«i>nkCa.I(»  Vmk. 
INslinii,  CKiriH.    Blnk  UoiiH,  Nil  ft    1»  eU.    Hvps  k 

■y  IdiMidB.    ■nn.alolk.aiiili.    HubbiU  I%i«.  NVv. 
Hutl.Uurf.    VukHjatlii  H.lklPlrilmriPfinUiitnuii. 
F^ivn.sai.    H.L°ntfeBmUur.IIei>VDrii. 


rkit.R  a.ud  ZisbuJ.E.    In(nidiiEt«TT.n«Bi  In  It>^- 

Piper.  Ill  CB. '  SlriuHi  ■  Taniund.  H'w  Viiik. 
Tht  Uoniliii  VrUEhn  uul  NliH  WUnMl.    lUnD.ildth.  ri 

ct>.    B.CkrlvaBfMhM%tftwTgirl(. 
TtHmpKu,  Jot.  P.    Btnv  tMUUiHii  or,  Vd^hs  Bf  Ibt 

CloDi.  <a  lU.    BfaTllliaH  ■  (.■■.  Bomn. 
-nhlMulli  uMlKTlnriorcfimivill.    Pipii.SleU,    Duno 


ODD  HIKTITEB. 

"  Aetini's  Cjclnpedia  of   AneodoteB  " 

E'vea  the  fallowing  eiplanation  of  the  well- 
lown  plirase,  "  aeeing  the  elephnnt :  "  — 
"  A  gentlemaD,  writing  to  bia  country 
friend  in  Lincolnshire  (England),  who  had 
done  him  some  recent  favor,  infonnod  him. 
br  letter,  how  much  he  woa  ubligeil,  imd 
that  be  should  send  him  ua  r(/mi!aleni.  Not 
being  ncaiutomed  to  fashionable  icraieU,  be 
read  it  that  hie  friend  would  send  him  an 
dephant;  and,  building  a  barn  at  the  time, 
actually  fitted  up  a  stall  for  the  re(>eption 
of  hie  expected  preseot.  The  Arrival,  how- 
erer,  of  a  barrel  of  oysters  by  the  staee.  a 
<   allerwards,   helped   him   1 


phant.  From  this  stjjry,  perhaps,  the 
about  *  seeing  the  elephant '  were  derived." 
This  seems  rather  Eir-fetched.  The  ele- 
phant is  the  great  attraction  of  a  menagerie, 
especiallv  to  the  "  yoiinc  on^a ;  "  and,  long 
before  thia  phrase  bod  rcceired  its  cant 
signification,  the  ahildreo  of  indulgant  pa- 
rents used  to  talk  rapturously  of  the  pros- 
pect of  "  seeing  the  elephant." 

The  government  in  Prussia  descends  to 
details  in  its  cure  over  the  well-being  of  its 
subject,  in  a  curious  manner.  By  a  decree 
of  the  local  government  of  Erfurt,  no  per- 
sons   are,   in    future,   to    be    engi^ad    in 


Ineifer-mntch  manufactories  who  hare  im* 

Grfect  and  partially  decayed  teeth.  It  baa 
en  found  that  the  plicisphoroua  used  in 
the  manufiicture  acts  on  the  decayed  Hurfnce, 
and  spreads  to  the  Ivonea  of  the  jaw,  which 
ore,  in  bad  cases,  consumed.  The  disease 
ia  called  the  "knochenfroas."  The  work- 
men now  employed,  who  have  defects  in 
their  teeth,  ore  to  bo  diauiissed. 


OF  FICKLE8. 
A  ma  uiRTiN  rlsguniR  tuppib. 
To  what  ihall  m  piaUe  be  Utienedl 
'Id  the  ih&rp  ult  broeie,  reviving  the  laltr;  url 


PioUei  will  ei 


Id  Iheir  «wBj. 


HEW  BETBOSPECTITE  SEVLEV. 

Thk  first  number  of  a  new  retroapectivo 
Kevicw  was  issued  in  London  on  tlie  Ist 
instant.  John  Ruaaell  Smith  ia  the  pub- 
lisher.    The  following  is  the  prospectus :  — 

"  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  a  Hetro- 
upective  Revisw  was  established,  which 
had,  for  some  time,  great  success.  Since 
it  was  discontinued,  the  want  of  a  publi- 
cation of  this  kind  has  been  much  felt,  and 
nllen  complained  of;  and  these  complaints 
imrlly  have  led  to  the  present  attempt. 
If,  indeed,  the  passing  literature  of  the  aaj 
can  fumiah  materials  for  ao  many  Reviews 
aa  are  now  established,  one  surely  may  be 
dedicated  to  the  vast  field  of  the  literature 
of  the  past.  It  is  our  design  to  select  from 
this  field,  subjeots  which  are  most  likely  to 
interest  modern  readers.  Wc  shall  lay 
before  them,  from  time  to  time,  eaaays  on 
various  branches  of  the  literature  of  former 
days,  English  or  foreign  We  shall  give 
accounts  of  rare  and  curious  books  :  point 
out,  and  bring  forward,  beauties  from  for- 
gotten writera  ;  and  tell  the  knowledge  and 
the  opinions  of  other  diiira.  It  ia.  in  fact, 
intended  to  comprise  copious  critical  ima- 
lyees  of  whatever  oM  books  seem  to  posses- 
sufficient  interest  under  any  of  these  heads 
(tlie  works  of  living  authors  will  be  exclu- 
ded). In  addition  to  these,  one  divisiim  uf 
each  part,  under  the  head  Anecdota  Lite- 
raria,  will  be  devoted  to  the  printing  (for 
the  first  limf)  of  short  manuscripts  of 
diSbrent  periods,  preserved  in  the  BriUsh 
Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and  other  public 
or  private  libraries ;  and  another  divisioD 
will  be  open  to  correspondence  on  litemry 
subjeots. 

Among  the  articles  in  this  first  number 
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«  rsviewB  orinereaw  Mather'i  "  Remtulc- 
able  Pcuvidenfcs  of  the  Earlier  DaTi  of 
AiueticaD Civiliz^itlon,"  "  Bishop Berklcj on 
Tar-wuWr,"  nud  tlio  "  Firat  Ediliun  o( 
Shakegpeare."  Tlieae  long  retrospects  are 
hardly  congenial  with  the  apirit  of  the  "  age 
of  process,''  which  seems  like  Orpheus, 
in  leaving  the  infernal  regions,  pledged  to 
take  DO  louk  behind, — 


KrJUctat  I 


ft  legfim  Rhodnpeioi 


•WCLE  TOICB  CABIH"  UT  EKOLABD. 
AxoNg  the  English  editions  —  now  num- 
bering nineteen,  we  belieTe  —  of  Mn. 
Stone's  amazinj^lj  populiir  story,  is  tlie 
I  issued  by  Mr.  Boswi.rth,  the  publisher 
0  ofiercd  the  autlior  a  royalty  on  each 
copy  S'Jd,  *  which  has  a  pretkce  by  Sirs. 
Stiiwc  herself;  and  another  published,  like 
the  others,  without  authority,  which  has 
a  preface  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  better 
known  in  this  country  its  Lord  Morpeth. 
The  London  Athcnieutu  speaks  as  follows  of 
these  two  editions  :  — 

''  Among  the  inultitudiaous  editions  of 
'  Uncle  loin's  Cabin,'  which  are  daily 
attesting — and  feeding —  the  populnrity  of 
that  remurkable  work,  the  two  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  tliis  urtiule  demand  a  few 
TTordn  of  reuiurk. 

"  Mr.  lioMWortli's  edition  is  well  printed, 
n  good  paper,  and  in  a  form  convenient  for 
fireside  or  rdlway  reading,  as  well  as  St 
for  a  place  on  the  library  shelf.  But  its 
feature  of  novelty  is  an  interesting  new 
preface  by  Mrs.  Stowo  herself,  in  which 
that  lady  p^!cl■s  inti)  the  subject  of  slaTery, 
It  liab  ^  icature  of  yet  greater  interest  in  , 
the  fuct,  that  it  is  a  moral  and  legitimote  ! 
rejiuhliciition  of  the  lady's  work,  produced 
with  her  own  concurrence,  and  in  her  own  I 
interest.  So  fiu"  as  we  know,  all  other  I 
rints  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  are  pira- 
;  and  if  that  be  so,  Mr.  Bosworth's 
ToluDtary  surrender  of  a  portion  of  his 
profits  to  their  true  source,  in  the  absence 
of  a  compelling  copyright  law,  should  ^ve 
this  edition  a  preference  over  all  others. 

"  As  no  intimation  of  an  arrangement 
having  been  made  with  the  American 
authoress  is  offered  by  Mr.  Kentledge,  we 
mutt,  of  course,  infer  that  the  edition  now 
int  out  under  the  sanction  of  Lord  Car- 
sle's  name  is  one  of  the  pirated.  His 
lordship's  prelace  enters  into  the  question 
and  prospects  of  American  slavery  in  a  way 
honorable  to  himself,  but  offeiine  no  novelty 
for  comment.  We  will  only  add,  that  we 
should  have  preferred  seeing  the  name  of  a 
literary  nobleman  of  high  character,  like 
"^  ~  owner  of  Castle  lloward,  prefixed  to 
•  "  To.D»y."  Mo.  «.   Vol.  U.  p.  116. 


the  edition  which  neopaaet  at  once  the 
wrong  of  slavery,  and  the  right  of  literary 


Ma.  Bersard  Net  was  a  small  clerk  in  a 
small  mercantile  establishment.  lie  was 
hard-working  and  una«Buming,  and  was  con- 
tent with  what  would  seem  to  many  the 
very  shadow  of  a  sdiirr.  Mr.  Bernard 
Ney  lived  in  a  boarding-house  of  humble 
taste,  and  was  consider^  an  excellent  per- 
son liy  the  meagre  mistress  of  the  estah- 
liBbment,  on  account  of  his  regular  habila,  . 
his  firm  belief  in  the  purity  oT  her  bread- 
puddings,  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
minced  meat.  He  was  not  querulous  with 
regard  to  his  coal  and  kindlings,  and  was 
prompt  wiUi  his  money  at  the  end  of  each 

Mr.  Bernard  Ncy  (we  tike  to  repeat  his 
name,  for  it  hoa  b  rather  aristocratic  sound) 
lived  in  tlie  giUTet,  or  "  attio  apartments,"' 
as  he  preferred  to  style  them.  Now,  most 
people  have  feelings  prejudicial  to  the  good 
fame  of  attica ;  and  they  hare  some  draw- 
backa,  we  confess.  The  size  of  these  re- 
gions ia  generally  extremely  limited ;  and 
then,  the  abrupt  slant  of  the  roof,  though 
picturesque,  and  very  suggestive  of  cottuge- 
lifc,  is  r;itber  in  the  way,  at  first,  in  Uio 
dark,  and  has  a  propensity  fur  taking  you 
over  the  head  in  a  a^tling  manner,  when 
you  move  unguardedly  around  the  room. 

But  the  slant  of  tlie  roof,  and  the  faz6  of 
his  room,  were  matters  of  profound  indiSb- 
rence  to  Bernard.  He  come  home  from 
his  labors,  after  having  created,  arranged, 
and  calculated  vast  amounts  of  figures, — 
ascended  to  his  little  paradise,  —  got  into 
a  dingy  dresaing-^own  and  dingier  slippers ; 
and,  cli rowing  himself  back  m  what  the 
landlady  was  nleased  to  call  a  "rocking- 
chair,"  with  .the  creamy  smoke  of  hie  dgar 
playing  about  his  head,  felt  himself — de- 
cidedly happy.  At  these  times  of  relaxation 
from  toil,  he  was  wont  to  contemplate  an 
object,  which  was  always  possessed  of 
great  interest  to  him.  This  object  was  a 
sufficiently  scrubby-looking  shrub,  which, 
notwithstjinding  its  stunted  and  generally 
mildewed  appearance,  was  a  veritable  ■peci- 
men  of  an  orange-tree.  Mr.  Bernard  Ney, 
in  an  idle  moment,  had  dropped  a  few  seeda 
from  an  orange  with  which  be  was  regaling 
himself,  into  an  old  flower-pot,  which 
habitually  resided  in  the  gutter  before  hit 
window.  What  had  been  originally  planted 
in  this  old  flower-pot,  it  was  impossible  to 
say.  The  lodger  who  instituted  the  pot, 
and  the  flower  it  once  held,  were  alike  gone ; 
and  who  should  say  whither? 

In  due  time,  up  came  the  orange  sprout. 
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in  a  very  green,  fresb,  happy  sort  of  way ; 
and  it  had  come  to  be  quite  a  tidy  specimen 
of  its  sort,  when  first  perceived  by  Bernard. 
It  soon  became  a  sort  of  habit  with  him  to 
attend  to  the  welfare  of  the  "  little  stran- 
ger ;  ^'  and  ho  found  soon  that  he  was  be- 
coming much  attached  to  it,  and  very  soli- 
citous for  its  welfare.  We  will  not  be  too 
minute  in  tracing  the  course  of  treatment  it 
received,  or  in  detailing  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  its  removal  from  the  old 
flower-pot  to  a  neat  pink-colored  shaving 
mug,  on  account  of  the  crazy  and  unsa£ 
state  of  the  said  flower-pot.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  say  how  many  times  during  the 
summer  it  descended  fiom  the  spout  to  the 
street  below,  to  the  invariable  alarm  of  pe- 
destrians. It  became,  afler  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  during  which  time  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Ney  remained  a  steady,  unflinching 
boarder  at  the  same  establishment,  a  fine 
thrifty  plant,  and  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  great  deliglit  and  solace  of  the 
contemplative  mind  of  our  friend. 

He  would  gaze  upon  it  with  affection, 
think  of  the  many  hours  it  had  been  his 
mute  companion,  and  of  the  trials  and  tri- 
umphs (very  few  of  the  latter)  that  had 
passed  since  the  seeds  were  first  planted. 
With  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  a  dreamy 
pleasure  on  his  brain,  he  would  look  at  it, 
and  try  to  think  he  was  in  a  very  tropical 
climate,  where  that  style  of  tree  was  com- 
mon, and  not  at  all  remarkable,  and  actu- 
ally bore  fruit,  regular  eatable  oranges. 
Then  he  would  go  ofi*  into  a  reverie,  and 
think  he  was  a  planter,  and  was  living 
where  there  was  a  great  prevalence  of 
oranges,  negroes,  anacondas,  and  tornadoes. 
If  ever  he,  Bernard  Ney,  had  a  house  —  of 
his  own  you  know — he  would  have  a  green 
pine -box  constructed,  with  handles  and  a 
good  deal  of  roller  to  it,  and  that  box 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use 
and  behoof  of  his  old  friend  the  orange-tree. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Bernard  Ney  had 
finished  his  life  in  the  attic,  he  had  become 
a  settled  man  ;  that  is,  he  was  possessed  of 
a  look  which  no  loneer  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  young  man,  but  yet  had  not  begun 
to  encroach  on  the  other  end  of  life,  and 
was  a  permanent  partner  in  the  house 
which  he  had  served  so  long  as  a  clerk. 
He  had  procured  a  little  box  in  the  country 
for  himself;  and  in  the  little  box  was  an- 
other little  box,  a  green  box,  with  l^andles, 
and  much  roller,  and  in  the  little  green  box 
bloomed  with  a  glorious  bloom  his  dear  old 
orange- tree.  Another  hand  beside  his  own 
now  tends  that  cherished  plant,  a  soft 
white  hand,  belonging  to  a  gentle  thing, 
with  a  great  deal  of  black  hair  and  very 
big,  dark  eyes.  Some  time  ago,  that  same 
gentle  thing  stood  trembling  by  the  side  of 
a  little  man,  who  was  in  great  tremor  and 


a  great  deal  of  white  vest,  and  in  the  dark 
tresses  of  her  glorious  hair  gleamed  a  few 
sweet  flowers  of  heavenly  aroma,  —  they 
were  orange  flowers  from  the  old  plant ;  and 
she  stood  by  the  little  man,  his  dark-eyed 
bride.  •  r. 


LECTUSES. 

The  Lecture-season  may  now  be  considered 
as  fairly  begun.  For  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks,  we  have  had  in  Boston  frx>m  three  to 
five  lectures  each  week;  and  next  week, 
the  two  courses  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  that 
of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association, 
will  begin ;  while  the  Lowell  Institute  and 
Academy  courses,  already  begun,  will  con- 
tinue. A  series  of  lectures  is  also  delivered 
before  the  Mechanics^  Apprentices'  Library 
Association,  at  their  rooms  in  Phillips' 
Place,  on  Thursday  evenings  we  believe. 
There  will  thus  be  six  lectures  in  each  week 
throughout  the  winter,  besides  any  occa- 
sional ones  which  may  be  delivered  from 
time  to  time ;  and  there  will  be  a  lecture 
for  every  evening,  except  Saturday,  which 
seems  to  be  considered  as  so  certainly  de- 
voted to  concerts,  as  to  be  neglected  alike 
by  the  theatrical  managers,  under  the 
restraint  of  law,  and  lecturers,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  this  homage  to  the  musical 
taste  of  the  people.  Sunday  evening  is 
appropriated  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  Slonday  and  "Wednesday  by 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Tues- 
day and  Friday  by  the  Lowell  Institute; 
and  Wednesday,  also,  by  the  American 
Academy. 

The  opening  address  and  poem  for  the 
Monday  evening  series  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  will  be  delivered  on 
Monday  evening  next,  29th  inst.  by  Messrs. 
John  A.  Dix  and  John  Pierpont  respect- 
ively ;  and  those  for  the  Wednesday  evening 
course,  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  Dec.  1, 
by  Messrs.  Rufus  Choate  and  William  Stark. 
These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  now 
Music  Hall. 

In  New  York  als0|  we  believe,  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association  Lectures  have 
begun  with  good  success,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose  presence  in 
the  country  this  winter  adds  new  stimulus 
to  the  lecture-going  fever.  The  lyceums 
and  institutes  in  many  places  have  made 
arrangements  for  promising  courses. 

There  is  something  rather  singular  in 
the  American  modem  love  of  lectures.  The 
old  Athenian  philosophers  were  at  some 
pains  to  find  audiences  for  their  discourses. 
The  difficulty  of  our  people  is  quite  the 
other  way ;  and  every  new-fledged  graduate, 
or  just-admitted  attorney,  is  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  nearest  lyoeam. 
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Socntes,  for  instance,  uied  to  pua  ft 
neat  part  of  his  time  in  pnblic  IccturiDg. 
But  he  did  not  find  anj  committees  who 
vied  with  encli  other  in  the  lihcralitj  of 
their  oQers  fur  hiii  services,  despite  his 
honest  satire,  bitter  invective,  and  caustic 
wit.  Me  was  accustonied  to  frequent  the 
Bpnts  at  Athens,  set  apart  for  srrmnastic  . 
exercises,  whore  the  people  assembled  ever; 
daj ;  or  he  would  pass  throueh  the  busj 
market-place  or  the  courts,  talking,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  the  attenUun  of  at  least 
some  in  the  crowd  of  people  who  thronged 
these  places.  And,  in  fact,  there  can  be  i 
but  little  doubt  that  many  were  attracted  ! 
tu  the  studj  uF  his  doctrines,  by  Iiavioc 
them  thus  thrust  upon  them,  who  would 
never  have  thought  of  going  voluntarily  to 
hear  him.  Some  chance  saying,  whose 
truth  or  point  struck  the  fancy,  arrested 
their  atteutioo.  It  is  recorded  that  Plato 
was  induced  to  renounce  poetry,  even  just 
at  the  time  that  his  first  dramatic  pieces 
were  ah.iut  to  be  brought  out,  nod  toeugage 
in  philosophical  pursuits,  by  thus  acci- 
dentally hearing,  in  passing,  a  reioark  by 
Socrates,  which  pleased  him. 

This  feature  in  the  audiences  nfiected  the 
chanieter  of  tlioee  lectures  which  were 
delivered  in  public.  It  was  necessarily  a 
constant  object  of  the  lecturer  to  ret^n  the 
attention  of  his  bearers.  Their  interest 
must  not  he  allowed  to  flog ;  fur,  as  soon 
as  one  began  to  feci  fatigued,  he  would 
retire,  ana  his  example  would  probably 
prove  coutagious.  There  must,  cunsequent- 
ly,  be  a  succeesion  of  extravagant  and 
paradoxical  sayings,  not  at  the  i>eginDing 
or  the  end  of  the  lecture,  but  interspersed 
throuehoiit.  v.-!iile  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
oouise  luust  be  continuous  and  well-directed. 

Now-a-days,  in  tiiis  part  of  the  country 
at  least,  people  do  not  need  to  have  lectures 
thus  forced  down  their  throats;  but  they 
ore  willine  to  ^  like  lambs  to  the  altar,  or 
rather  rusn  with  the  ardor  of  soldiers  for 
the  fight.  They  are  eager  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  for  the  sake  of  hearing.  Take 
for  example  the  lectures  of  the  Lowell  Jd- 
stitute  in  Boston  a  few  veara  a^,  although 
the  loss  of  novelty  and  the  institution  of 
other  courses  has  somewhat  diminished  the 
public  excitement  about  them.  These  lec- 
tures resemble  those  of  the  old  philosophers 
in  one  respect,  viz.  that  the  admission  is 
free  as  biT  as  money  is  concerned.  But, 
even  though  each  of  them  was  at  first  com- 
monly delivered  twice,  it  has  always  been 
thought  necessary  to  determine  bv  lot  who 
■hall  have  the  privilege  of  attending,  and 
who  shall  not,  from  the  crowd  of  claimants. 
The  largest  halls  were  used,  so  that  by  the 
repetition  of  the  lectures  more  people  could 
bear  each  than  probably  ever  raally  at- 
tnkded  to  Socrates  during  hia  whole  Ufo- 


time.  Tet  onlr  ffom  one-half  to  one-uzth 
of  those  desinne  admittance  could  be  al- 
lowed tickets.  And  those  who  did  succeed 
in  obtaining  tickets  were  so  anxious  to 
obtmn  favorable  seats,  that  tbey  thronged 
about  the  entrance  to  the  ball  in  wet 
weather  as  well  as  in  fair,  long  before  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  even  for  two  hours 
before  the  beginning  of  the  lecture. 

This  anxiety,  wtuch  now  manifests  itself 
in  tt  difierent  form,  calls  to  mind  a  contrast, 
showing  the  fickleness  of  the  tastes  of 
men  and  women.  Among  the  Lowell  Lec- 
tures whicli  there  was  the  greatest  de- 
sire to  hear,  and  for  which  there  was  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  gain  nn  eiu-ly  admis- 
sion a  few  years  ago,  were  those  of  Profes- 
sor Aeassii.  Thev  were  delivered  twice 
over,  before  crowded  audience".  A  few 
weeks  ago,  he  delivered  one  of  the  lectures 
of  the  American  Academy  course  to  an  au- 
dience barely  respectable  in  point  of  num- 
bers. His  lecture  was  Quite  as  interesting, 
as  valuable,  and  as  well  worth  hewing  in 
all  rcBpccti.  now  as  then. 

Notwithstanding  the  engemess  and  anx- 
iety of  the  fortune-fiivored  ticket-hnldcni  to 
hear  the  truths  of  philosophy  and  ecipoce, 
or  the  beauties  of  literature  and  poetry, 
expounded  and  illustrated,  they  cannut  en- 
dure a  lecture  more  than  one  hour  long. 
Thej  could  spore  two  hours  before  the 
lecture  in  the  nope  of  gaining  a  comforwble 
seat,  and  one  advantageousTy  situated  for 
seeing  and  hearing ;  but  they  cannot  spare 
even  Gve  minutes  at  the  end  to  allow  the 
lecturer  to  conclude  bis  suhwct,  or  eron 
suffer  him  to  break  off  at  a  full-stop.  The 
audiences  manifest  a  decided  partiality  for 
the  KKat  Congressional  safetj'-plug,  the 
"  one  noor-rule.  '  *  It  is  in  vain  Chat  the 
lecturer  may  even  urge  in  plaindve  accents 
to  be  allowed  to  conclude  the  branch  of  the 
subject  he  has  been  treating :  he  may  hardly 
even  finish  the  sentence  in  which  he  prefers 
the  request.  The  audience  is  inexorable. 
Hundreds  of  eyes  have  Aum  time  to  time 
been  turned  towards  the  large  clock  at  the 
end  of  the  hall.  The  instant  may  be  re- 
cognized when  the  long  bond  passes  the  dot 
marked  XII.  (if  the  lecture  b^n  nt  an 
even  hour),  by  those  who  ore  interested  in 
what  the  lecturer  is  saying,  and  who  would 
not  have  otherwise  notiiwd  that  the  hour 
had  expired,  by  the  confusion  and  noise 
which  ensues  a«  a  necessary  consequenee. 

On  {he  whole,  we  can  baraly  dum  that 

*  Wa  esj  Mfety-plng,  not  Bofctj-TklTc.  itit«n- 
Uonall;.  Th«  ipmchea  themMlTss  an  to  b*  re- 
garded H  tht  tsIt«  whioh  leU  off  tbe  luperflumu 
■Mun  of  the  msmbera]  •  '  —  -' 
thaeodofu  ho 
whieh  b  uaed  in 


t;  bnt  tbe  stopping  thtm  at 
9«mbl«  the  "  fusiUe  ping." 
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the  modem  custom  is  really  much  better 
than  the  ancient  one,  in  lecturing  as  well 
as  in  some  other  things  in  which  there  is 
an  apparent  improvement.  By  either,  those 
who  truly  desire  to  learn  have  the  oppor- 
tunity- ;  by  both,  a  large  number  of  people 
who  really  care  nothing  about  the  matter 
are  present  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  af- 
fectation, and  are  addressed. 

FATE  OF  THE  MUXMIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TO-DAT. 

Deak  Sir, — I  was  amused,  a  day  or  two 
since,  in  reading  one  of  the  English  books 
on  Egypt  which  has  appeared  within  the 
last  four  years,  to  find  the  proposition  boldly 
stated  of  making  use  of  the  mummies  which 
are  found  in  such  abundance  there  as  fuel 
in  the  locomotives  of  the  railroad,  which  is 
to  complete  the  link  wanting  in  steam  com- 
munication by  the  overland  route.  It  was 
also  stated,  that  not  only  would  the  bodies 
of  the  mummies  prove  thus  useful  for  fuel, 
affording  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  for  a 
long  time,  but  that  the  bandages  in  which 
they  are  wrapped  were  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

I  have  said  I  was  amused  at  these  propo- 
sitions; but  I  confess  I  was  somewhat 
shocked  also.  There  seems  to  be  something 
rather  ludicrous  in  making  these  old  dead 
bodies  useful  in  the  practical  matter-of-fact 
way  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  I  trust 
that  the  proposition,  if  indeed  it  was  se- 
riously made,  will  not  be  carried  out.  Such 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  mummies  is 
too  barefaced.  It  is  bad  enough  to  seize  a 
few  every  now  and  then,  and  carry  them 
over  the  world  to  be  exhibited  in  cabinets 
and  museums,  or  to  be  unsexed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  scientific  men.  But  to  destroy 
them  by  the  quantity  is  worse  yet. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  large  share 
of  the  feeling,  which  seems  to  be  manifested 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  every  branch 
of  the  human  race,  of  repugnance  to  leaving 
their  bodies  to  decay  in  the  earth  after 
death ;  and  they  succeeded  better  than  any 
others  in  preserving  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
nature.  An  Egyptian,  on  his  deathbed, 
probably  took  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  the 
thought,  that,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  art  of  embalming,  his 
body  would  never  become  food  for  worms ; 
but  I  imagine  that  he  would  have  preferred 
that  this  should  happen,  rather  tnan  that 
it  should  become  fuel  for  a  steam-engine, 
could  he  have  conceived  such  a  thing. 

His  wishes  are  thwarted,  not  on^  account 
of  any  defect  in  the  embalming 'process. 
The  effocta  of  nature  on  the  boay  were 
suffidently  well  guaided  against;  hot  no 


precautions  were  taken  against  artificial  vio- 
lence. His  body  has  been  preserved  un- 
touched for  thousands  of  years,  against 
the  ravages  which  time  has  committed  on 
almost  every  thing  else ;  but  nothing  can 
preserve  it  from  the  ruthless  hands  of 
posterity. 

The  Egyptian  was  the  first  nation  which 
invented  and  used  artificial  canals  as  a 
means  of  internal  improvement,  for  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  and  passengers ; 
and  the  first  to  use  the  papyrus  tor  writing ; 
two  inventions  of  great  importance,  and 
which  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  The 
original  ideas  have  been  improved  upon  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  the  original  modes 
have  been  supplanted,  in  a  certain  degree, 
by  modern  ingenuity.  Instead  of  the  former, 
railroads,  and  instead  of  the  second,  paper 
made  from  rags,  are  now  used  for  these 
purposes ;  and  our  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  the  nation  which  introduced  theblessings 
of  internal  improvement,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  by  writing,  are  always 
mixed  with  some  degree  of  triumph  at  the 
great  advances  which  we  have  made  on 
their  beginnings.  It  seems,  then,  to  be 
almost  the  **  unkindest  cut  of  all "  to  seize 
upon  the  mummies  of  the  poor  Egyptians  to 
aid  our  modem  improvements  on  their  con- 
trivances. 

If  an  Egyptian  could  have  foreseen  that 
it  was  his  late  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  used  every  efibrt 
to  invent  some  contrivance  for  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  human  body,  or,  at 
least,  would  have  attempted  to  leave  no- 
thing solid  to  aid  posterity  in  its  onward 
marcn  of  improvement  at  his  expense.  But, 
even  if  an  agent  had  been  discovered  which 
would  resolve  the  whole  body  into  a  liquid, 
perhaps  we  should  find  this  liquid  an  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  substitute  for  water  in 
the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine. 

There  is  always  something  very  repulsive 
in  the  idea  of  injuring  or  insulting  the  dead 
in  any  way ;  and  the  Egyptians  have,  by 
their  care  and  expense  in  embalming, 
plainly  declared  that  tlieir  feelings,  witn 
regard  to  what  happened  to  their  corpses, 
were  much  more  acute  than  those  of  other 
men.  On  this  account,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to 
carry  round  mummies  to  diflerent  countries 
for  exhibition  as  curiosities;  but  this  plan 
of  actually  burning  them  is  a  sacrilege  of 
much  greater  enormity. 

However,  I  dare  say  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  my  honest  indignation ;  and 
the  proposition  which  has  caused  it  may 
have  b^n  only  mentioned  as  a  joke.  I 
have  not  heard  that  any  thing  has  been 
done  towards  carrying  it  into  effect,  al- 
though it  was  broacheo  some  years  ago. 

Youn,  o. 
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A  FitEsxa  irriter,  JI.  Eugene  FlAndin,  who 
rcrencl;  visited  Persia  in  an  uffic-inl  cupiicitj, 
baa  pu'ilished  in  a  French  juurnat  some 
nccouDt  of  n-hat  he  saw  tbere,  frum  whii-h 
we  tranalikte  some  eitiucta.  He  appears  to 
have  hiul  some  Cicilities  fur  obtaining  in- 
Tormatian  ItcyoDil  what  ore  ubuoUt  possessed 
hy  tKiTsllers.  M.  Flnndin,  wlio  was  tic 
HrtisC,  speaks  in  his  own  person  *  — 

*■  Prince  M.ilek-Khassem  Alirzn,  the  Bcg- 
lier  Bey  of  tlie  prurince,  wiu  a  gr^iat  ama- 
teur in  {minting  ;  and  tiiis  tiistc,  whieh  was 
n  predomiiinnt  one  with  hiin,  oinde  him 
treuc  lue  with  peculiar  kindness,  lie  oBl-reU 
uie  fur  my  daily  ntudios  tito  roum  wliere  )ie 
hold  his  duily  court  of  justice,  and  facili- 
tated ti)  mo  the  copying  of  acretal  custumes, 
which  I  might  iwt  have  had  any  other 
opportunity  to  do.  At  first,  he  was  nniused 
)iy  my  sketches ;  and  aflerward,  his  in- 
terest iucreased  su  niiich,  that,  when  I  did 
Dot  come  at  the  uaunl  hour,  he  sent  to  seek 
mo.  This  interest,  which  at  lust  amounted 
almost  to  on  eiaction  on  his  part,  was  very 
tucful  too,  hccauso  it  cavo  me  on  oppiirtu- 
nity  to  make  an  ample  collection  of  tlie 
various  costumes  of  the  dilierent  provinces 
of  Persia.  Ily  degrees,  an  intimacy  was 
ettablished  between  tho  Prince  and  myself, 
which  made  me  know  him  better.  Fur 
fniu  diminisliinK  tho  favorable  iipiniijD  we 
had  conceived  of  him,  it  revealed  in  this 
oEGcer,  who  bore  the  title  of  Chahxadeh, 
qualities  which  1  had  not  expected  to  meet 
witli  in  a  Mussulman.  Thus,  he  professed 
great  respect  fur  liberty  (if  ciiniteienco  in 
initltcrs  of  religion.  lIis  toleration  in  this 
respoct  was  unbounded;    and  ha  spote  in 


He  hLid  boeii  odui;:,t^ii  in  |-Air..|«?,  —  iii 
France,  the  ouiilry  (if  UI"crtj,?)or  (jT</&nre; 
ond  ho  expressed'  bis  ideiia  in  the  most 
free  and  independent  manner.  My  inti- 
macy with  the  Chahzndeh,  and  the  kni>iv- 
ledge  I  had  acquired  of  his  character, 
enabled  me  to  bring  to  my  conversations 
with  him  a  freedom  wliicli  he  well  under- 
stood, and  a  want  of  restraint  to  which  he 
perfectly  responded. 

"  Emboldened  l>y  the  frankness,  more 
and  more  cordiid,  which  rciKQcd  between 
us,  I  ventured,  one  d;iy,  to  ask  the  prince 
to  procure  fur  me  a  drawing  of  a  lady  in 
the  ciistume  of  the  lliirem ;  I  having  ^ct 
hod  no  opportunity  to  sac  one.  The  Persian 
Indies  go  out  l>ut  little  ;  and,  in  the  streets, 
they  ore  so  well  hidden,  and  enclosed  in  a 

Seat  veil  which  covers  them  frooi  head  to 
it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  any 


thing.  Tiieir  face  is  concealed  in  the  long 
folds  of  a  kind  of  raantio  which  enveliips 
them,  and  is  culled  a  tchader.  Moreover, 
they  fasten  on  each  side  of  the  head  ft 
little  piece  of  white  stuff,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  piece  of  embruidery  in  small 
holes,  placed  over  the  eyes.  Tliis  kind  at 
grating  allows  them  to  guide  themselves 
without  any  curious  eye  penetrating  through 
tlie  covering.  Their  ancles  arc  concealed 
by  long  paDtalettcs.  On  their  feet,  they 
wear  little  yellow  or  green  Turkish  slippers. 


sole  of  the  foot.  Sometimes,  when  tbey 
see  that  the  street  is  deserted,  tbey  allow 
themselves  to  r.iiso  their  mask,  that  tlicy 
may  breathe  more  easily;  but  tbey  replace 
It  over  the  face  us  soon  as  they  sec  a  mati, 
even  if  it  be  their  husliand.  One  dav,  at 
the  moment  I  was  passing  near  a  fudj, 
who,  OS  it  appeared,  had  not  dropped  her 
screen  soon  enough,  1  heard  a  fanatic  address 
her  Tory  rudely.  This  man,  who  was  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  her,  reproached  her 
in  violent  terms  with  the  fault  she  had 
committed,  and  accused  her  of  want  of 
modesty ;  which  was  aggravated  in  the  eves 
of  the  devout  Musanlmun,  from  the  lacC 
that  I  was  a  Christian.  All  the  tchadcrs 
resemble  each  other ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
European,  all  the  figures  appear  about  the 
same.  Meantime,  Peruiin  men  have  assured 
me,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  distinguish 
ladies  of  their  Bcqoaintancc. 

"  Tho  imposaibtlity  of  seeing  a  lady  with- 
out tho  assistance  i^f  an  unprejudiced  and 
obli^ng  Persian,  wade  me  tcit  dcsirons  of 
pnilitiii):  by  tho  gund  puces  ot^  Prince  Ala- 
iek-Khasscm  Mirza.  I  owned  to  him  my 
lurioaity  witli  a  confidence  that  made  him 
riiiile.  Aflcr  havinj  ri-flcclcd  hr  a  moment, 
i,„   ,.,..,.„^   ,,   ..  .:^,-..  ,„,      T..-   ,,r  ihrce 

„  i  Ciiith 
'isliiliit'id  bv  till:  Cbahniideh,  made  jiic  tiiink 
he  w;is  p^Jnd^■rillg  tlic  matter.  I  n-eeived, 
the  saiHc  evening,  a  message  from  the 
Prince,  inviting  me  to  sup  with  him.  His 
physician,  an  old  Freiigui,  with  a  white 
beard,  whose  science  was  as  unknown  to 
us  as  his  ori|^n,  but  a  very  good  man,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Irince,  undertook 
to  conduct  me  to  the  retidezviius.  Tin- 
niglit  wos  very  dark.  %Ve  walked,  preceded 
by  a  fcrrah  liearing  a  lantern  of  white  cloth, 
within  wbicli  was  a  lighted  taper.  By  this 
uncertain  light,  which  pointed  us  out  at  a 
distance  to  Uie  fang  of  the  does  wandering 
about  all  the  lanes,  we  followed  the  obscure 
and  deserted  strceU,  and  arrived  helitre  a 
postern,  which  admitted  us  by  stooping. 
This  postern  opened  upon  a  little  d.trk  and 
silent  court.  Our  guide  here  extinguished 
his  light;   and   the  doctor,  making   me  a 
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sign  to  follow  him,  knocked  soflly  at  a  little 
door,  which  was  opened  with  precaution. 
All  this  savored  of  mystery,  ana  made  me 
even  think  of  some  danger ;  but  the  adven- 
ture was  taking  so  exciting  a  turn,  that  I 
went  on,  decid^  to  run  all  risks  to  which 
my  audacity  might  expose  me. 

**  Beyond  the  threshold  which  we  had  so 
mysteriously  passed  over,  we  penetrated  into 
an  obscure  passage,  which  ended  in  a  gal- 
lery equally  dark,  and  which  we  'followed, 
maldng  lon^  turns.  We  ascended  several 
steps,  crossing  a  hall  dimly  lighted,  but  in 
which  we  observed  a  great  many  paintings 
representing  women  in  dancing  attitudes, 
or  playing  on  different  instruments  of  music ; 
subjects  which  I  had  as  yet  seen  nowhere 
else.  The  character  of  these  pictures  made 
mo  suspect  that  I  was  in  that  part  of  the 
seraglio  which  is  never  opened  to  strangers ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Zan-khaneh,  or  women's 
apartment. 

**  My  curiosity  was  more  and  more  awa- 
kened.    As  to  my  guide,  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  astonished  at  any  thing,  and  circulated 
everywhere  like  a  man  who  knew  all  the 
outlets.     We  found  ourselves  soon  opposite 
a  curtain,  whoso  transparency  betrayed  a 
very  strong  light  on  the  other  side.     It  was 
one  of  those  cashmere  embroidered  door- 
curtains,  called  perdehs,  which  are  used  in 
Persia  to  suspend  at  doors,  in  order  the 
better  to  keep  out  the  external  air.    Sud- 
denly, the  curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  a 
flood  of  light  poured  out.     Its  glare  dazzled 
at  the    first   moment,  and  prevented  me 
from  distinguishing  the  scene  which  pre- 
sented itself.     In  the  midst  of  tliis  glare  of 
light,  where  a  thousand  cut-glass  or  gold 
reflectors  sent  back  the  light  which  struck 
them  on  every  side,  I  imagined  at  first, 
and     finished    by    perceiving    -afterwards, 
some  twenty  women.      Surprised    by  my 
arrival,  —  alarmed,  undoubtedly,   by    the 
sight  of  a  Christian  in  their  retreat,  —  they 
screamed  with  terror,  and  huddled  them- 
selves into  a  heap  one  over  another.    Some 
covered  their  faces  with  their  petticoats; 
others  buried  themselves  in  the  cushions, 
or  hid  themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  cur- 
tains, and  got  out  of  the  sight  of  the  rash 
Giaour;  and  others  pressed  together,  and 
crowded  like  sheep  who  see  a  wolf  at  a 
distance,  and  mutually  hide  their  heads. 
I  looked  with  astonisnment,  as  I  still  re- 
mained standing  on  the  threshold,  like  a 
hornet  disturbed  by  the  disorder  his  pre- 
sence is  producing  among  the  bees,  and  I 
dared  not  advance,  when  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter  relieved  me  of  my  surprise,  and 
emboldened  me.     It  was   Prince    Malek- 
Rhassem  Mirza,  who,  stretched  out  on  the 
carpet  and  surrounded  with  cushions,  was 
buned  under  a  large  pelisse  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  apartment.    The  Ghadxadeh 


held  his  sides,  and  laughed  with  all  his 
heart  at  my  stupefaction,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  not  less  than  that  of  the  ladies. 
I  advanced,  however;  and  the  Prince  told 
me,  that,  wishing  to  satisfy  the  desire  I  had 
manifested  to  him,  and  not  being  able  to 
dispose  of  the  property  of  other  people,  he 
haa  not  been  able  to  do  better  than  receive 
me  in  his  own  anderouin,  I  thanked  him 
in  the  terms  most  fitted  to  express  my 
gratitude.  I  had  lived  long  enough  with 
the  Orientals  to  understand  how  generous 
and  obliging  was  ttio  confidence  which  the 
Prince  showed  me ;  for  if,  by  my  indis- 
cretion, it  were  made  known  that  ho  had 
admitted  a  Christian  into  the  interior  of  his 
harom,  he  would  certainly  have  been  dis- 
graced by  the  Shah  ;  and,  prince  as  he  was, 
the  populatiim  of  Tabris  would  have  mur- 
mured aloud  against  such  a  violation  of 
Musselman  manners,  against  such  a  singu- 
lar scorn  of  all  received  prejudices. 

'*  Meantime,  the  ladies,  who  had  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures  and 
dances  by  my  sudden  appearance,  recovered 
from  their  first  alarm,  and  began  to  allow 
some  of  the  folds  of  their  veils,  under 
which  they  had  hastened  to  conceal  their 
faces,  which  I  had  partly  seen,  to  be 
loosened.  These  veils  by  degrees  fell  off, 
and  at  last  entirely  disappeared.  Alarmed 
at  first,  the  mistresses  of  the  house  re- 
covered their  self-possession,  and  became, 
by  degrees,  at  ease. 

**  They  soon  ventured  to  look  at  me  with  a 
curiosity  which  did  not  yield  in  intensity  to 
my  own.  They  resumed  their  natural  atti- 
tudes, which  surprise  had  deranged ;  and, 
accustoming  themselves  almost  to  my  pre- 
sence, they  returned  to  those  careless  posi- 
tions in  which  life  passes  in  the  harem. 
Those  who  had  thrown  down  their  instru- 
ments decided  to  resume  them.  Some 
sounds  emitted  by  accident  attracted  their 
fingers  by  degrees  to  tlie  strings,  and  soon 
a  dancing  air  re-animuted  these  women,  for 
whom  the  interruption  of  pleasure  was  lost 
time. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  these  houris  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  Malek-Khassem  Mirza  had 
created  for  himself,  we  seated  ourselves  at 
a  little  table,  where  at  an  elegantly  prepared 
supper  we  were  joined  by  another  Chahza- 
deh,  Mossem  Mirza,  the  cousin  of  our  host, 
and  the  Frengui  doctor.  During  the  feast, 
which  was  served  with  a  care  and  elegance 
entirely  in  harmony  with  every  thing  about 
us,  the  dancing  was  not  discontinued.  Ge- 
nerally, one  woman  danced  alone;  then 
another ;  a  second  came  to  join  the  first,  but 
there  were  never  more  than  two  at  a  time. 
They  held  in  their  fingers  little  cymbals, 
which  they  used  like  castanets,  with  which 
they  marked  the  time,  and  accompanied  the 
iostruments  which  were  playing  a  dancing 
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tune.  These  instruments  were  a  sort  of  sphe- 
rical viul,  with  a  long  handle,  with  only  three 
strings,  and  resting  on  one  foot.  It  was 
played  upon  by  a  silken  bow.  This  instru- 
ment is  made  of  the  bones  of  a  fish.  That 
which  figured  in  the  prince's  orchestra  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  only  man  who  was  with 
us,  and  who  owed  this  exception  in  his  favor 
to  his  being  blind.  Beside  him,  a  woman 
was  scraping  with  the  point  of  a  shell  the 
metallic  strings  of  a  mandoline ;  another 
beat  with  her  two  hands  on  a  little  drum 
that  she  passed  under  her  left  arm ;  while  a 
third  accompanied  her,  striking  with  her 
right  hand  on  a  tamborin  exactly  like  those 
in  use  in  France. 

**  Tliese  dances  succeeded  each  other  at 
short  intervals ;  and  the  women  who  had  at 
first  appeared  to  dance  only  out  of  complai- 
sance to  the  master,  finished  by  taking  so 
much  pleasure  in  it,  and  with  so  much 
animation,  that  the  vivacity  and  strange- 
ness of  their  movements  made  them  appear 
almost  insane.  In  moments  of  excitement, 
the  hurried  playing  of  the  orchestra  carried 
the  paroxysms  of  the  dancers  to  the  greatest 
height ;  and  they  fell,  almost  fainting,  into  a 
most  remarkable  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

**  These  dances  seemed  to  me  more  original 
than  graceful ;  the  movements  were  so  rapid 
and  irregular  that  they  seemed  almost  like 
madness.  When  at  last  fatigue  had  reduced 
the  dancers  to  repose,  I  was  able  to  exa- 
mine at  my  ease  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  accoutred.  Their  dresses  were  all 
cut  in  the  same  pattern.  What  I  saw  were 
very  simple.  Tiie  Prince,  by  his  explana- 
tions, had  the  goodness  to  supply  what  I 
did  not  see.  The  Persian  women  wear  a 
corsaso  fitting  tlie  waist,  and  descending  a 
little  below  it,  so  as  to  liill  over  the  petti- 
coat. Over  the  bosom  the  two  sides  of  tlie 
corsage  do  not  meet ;  and  the  space,  a  little 
broader  than  the  hand,  is  covered  by  a  piece 
of  stuff,  independent  of  tlie  vest,  which  is 
attached  to  it  by  means  of  hooks.  A  full 
skirt,  plaited  over  the  hips,  trails  over  the 
feet.  The  hair  is  cut  straight  over  the  eye- 
braws,  and  hangs  in  long  braids  behind. 
Tliey  add  to  it  flowers,  ribbons,  or  otlier 
ornaments.  A  great  l)eiiuty,  very  much 
valued  by  the  Persian  women,  and  one 
which  they  endeavor  to  give  themselves  by 
artificial  methods,  when  nature  has  refused 
it  to  them,  is  to  have  very  much  elongated 
eyebrows,  meeting  over  the  nose.  This 
arrangement  of  the  eyebrows  is  natural 
with  many  of  the  women  of  the  Iran.  The 
Persian  ladies,  as  far  us  I  could  judge  by 
those  of  the  Anderoun  in  which  I  found 
myself,  have  very  small  mouths,  fine  teeth, 
features  generally  delicate  and  small,  and 
eyes  deeply  set.  They  have  the  habit  of 
painting  in  black  the  interior  edge  of  the 


eyelids,  and  prolonging  in  the  comers  the 
black  line  that  they  trace  at  the  roots  of  the 
eyelashes,  by  means  of  a  small  point  dipped 
in  black.  The  more  refined  wear  patches, 
and  use  rouge.  All  stain  their  hands 
orange  color  with  hennch,  a  dye  which  is 
brought  from  India.  They  stain  their 
hands  also  up  to  the  wrists  like  gloves. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  is  subjected  to  the  same 
operation,  so  as  to  represent  a  shoe,  and 
the  nails  are  painted  with  carmine. 

**  It  grew  late.  The  physician,  who  had 
accompanied  me,  gave  me  a  signal  that  it 
was  time  to  go ;  and  we  made  our  adieox  to 
the  two  princes,  as  well  as  to  the  ladies, 
who  were  more  gracious  in  returning  our 
salutations  than  they  had  been  in  welcoming 
us  on  our  first  appearance  among  them. 
We  followed  the  same  labyrinth  through 
which  we  entered,  and  found  ourselves  at 
the  little  portal  which  had  been  myste- 
riously opened  to  admit  us  into  this  sacred 
asylum.  It  closed  itself  undoubtedly  this 
time,  never  to  open  again  before  another 
man,  especially  oefore  any  Frengui ;  for 
these  are  mysteries  which  they  would  not 
venture  to  unveil  a  second  time.  We  began 
to  walk,  feeling  our  way  into  the  little 
streets,  which  surrounded  the  high  walls  of 
the  seraglio,  when  we  heard  ourselves  sud- 
denly challenged  by  the  sentinels.  As  we 
did  not  know  the  watchword,  and  I  espe- 
cially did  not  know  a  word  of  Persian,  it 
would  have  been  embarrassing  to  reply. 
Fortunately  the  Chahzadeh's  guard  was  not 
very  strict  about  the  countersign.  We 
were  allowed  to  approach  ;  and,  having  re- 
cognized us  tis  Europeans,  they  let  us  pass. 

**  Prince  Malek-Khassem  ioined  to  the  rare 
independence  of  mind,  of  which  he  had  just 
given  me  the  proof,  other  more  solid  quali- 
ties. This  Chahzadeh  knew  perfectly  six 
six  languages,  without  counting  his  own: 
French,  English,  Russian,  Turkish,  Arabian, 
and  llindostanee.  lie  had  several  times  be- 
stowed the  favor  of  his  credit  on  Europeans 
wlio  had  come  to  fix  themselves  in  Persia. 
M.  Bor^  himself,  when  he  came  to  esta- 
blish in  the  states  of  the  Shall,  the  French 
school,  had  no  more  zealous  protector. 
This  Prince  made  the  Shah,  his  nephew, 
understand  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
his  crown  and  his  subjects  to  sustain  this 
establishment,  and  to  grant  to  all  Europeans 
who  wished  to  bring  their  industry  into 
tlie  country,  firmans  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  encourage  emigration  to  the  land  of 
Iran.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  Malek  Rhas- 
san  Mirza,  that  afterwards,  by  a  sudden 
change,  not  uncommon  in  worldly  affiiirs, 
especially  in  Persian  provinces,  Mohammed 
Shah,  proliably  ill  advised,  was  unfaithful  to 
the  firmans  he  had  given  in  a  moment  of 
sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  civilised  natioDft. 
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neers, JoomaliglB,  Ministers,  Monarohs,  Norel- 
iats.  Philanthropists,  Poeti.  Politiduu,  Preich- 
an,  Saians,  Statesmen,  TraTetlars,  Voyagers, 
Warrion.  1  vol.  limo,  cloth,  S1.50.  Cont»in- 
ing  nearly  9Q0  Siographioat  Sltetohss. 

VII. —  THE  MASTER  BUILDER,  or  life  at 
Trade.    By  Day ."  "  -        -     - 

merfield,  oi  UTe 
cloth,  $1. 

VHI.  — UAGAR;  a  Romance  of  To-day.  By 
Alice  Carey,  author  of  " Cloranioolt,"  "Lyra, 
and  other  Poems,"  Ao.    1  toI.  12mo. 

IX.  — HALLECK'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Only 
compleM  ediUon.     I2mo,  $1. 

X.  — KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 
AND  FRANCE.  — By  H.  W.  Herbert.     12mo, 

$i.2i. 

XI.  — TRENCH  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 
T5  ot». 

Xn,  —  LILLIAN  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Bj 

Praed.    $1. 
Xni.  —  BRONCHITIS,  AND  KINDRED  DI- 

Xrv,  —  CAVAIJERS  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Her- 

bert.    $I.2;i. 
XV.— LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Alice 

Carey.    T5  sts. 
ZVI.  —  ISA,  a  Pilgrimage.    By  CuoliiM  Chese- 

bro.    $1, 
XVU.  —  LECimiES   AND    MISCELLANIES. 

By  Henry  Jamei.     $1.85. 
XVIII.  —  TALES     AND     TRADITIONS     OF 

HUNGARY.     Pnlsikj.    11.25. 
Xrx.  — MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EIGH- 

TEESTU    CENTURY.       Hoaaaya.       3  rols. 

S2.S0. 
ZX.  —  THE     BOOK    OF    BALLADS.       Edited 
a  Qanlljer.     ^6  OU. 


XXI.  — AYTOUN'S  LAYS  OF  THE  BCOITISH 

CAVALIERS.     SI. 

XXII.  —  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  GOSPELS; 
iltoitiating  Pbawi  of  Character  at  the  Present 
day.  By  BeT.  E.  H.  Chapin.  1  vol.  16mo, 
SOcU. 

XXm.  ~  NARRATTVBS  OF  SORCERY  AND 
MAtilC,  from  the  most  AaCheniic  Sonroei,  By 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.  Ac.  1  toI. 
12nio,  $1.25. 

XXIV.  — CLOVERNOOE.or  ReoolleotiOD)  of  cur 
Homo  in  the  West.  By  Alios  Carey.  1  toI. 
12ina,  ilh  edition,  $1. 

XXV.  —  DREAMLAND  BY  DAYLIGHT  ;  a 
Panorama  of  Romance.  By  Caroline  Chesebro. 
1  Tol.  12mo,  2d  edition,  $1.25. 

XXVI.  — LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT.  Me- 
moirs  of  Distinsuished  Scottish  Females,  em- 
braoing  the  Period  of  the  Coveaaut  and  Perse- 
cntion.  Bj  Ser.  James  Andeison.  1  Tol. 
Hmo,  $1.25. 

XXVII.  — EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.  By 
Acheta  Domestica.     Insects  of  Spring. 

XXVm.  —  EPISODES  OF  INSECT  UTE.  By 
Acheta  Domestioa.     Iniects  of  Snmraer. 

XXIX.  —  EPISODES  OP  INSECT   UFB. 
Aeheta  Domestica.     Inaeots  of  Antnnin. 

XXX. —  THE  SAME  WORE  is  sets  of  three 
Tolumes,  eiqoiiitely  eolored  after  nature.    $12. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 
NEWMAN'S    REGAL   HOME.      1  toI.   I2mo, 

THE   CHILDREN   OF   LIQUT.      By   Caroline 
Cheseboro.     1  tdI.  $I. 


IN     PRESS. 

I.  —  CAP-SHEAF;  a  Fresh  Bsndle.  By  Louis 
Myrtle.     1  vol.  12mo.     $1. 

U.  — THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE.  By 
H.  W.  Herbert.     I  vol.  IZmo.     $1.35. 

m.  — SPEECHES  AND  ADDRKSES  OF  THO- 
MAS  FRANCIS  MEAGHER.  Portrait.  1  toI. 
12mo.$1.25. 

rV.  — THE  SPEECHES,  STATE  PAPERS,  AND 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SEW- 
ARD.    3  rola.  ISmo.     $3.75.     Portrut. 

V.  —  MABMADUKB  WYTTL;  a  Historical  Ro- 
mance, new  and  reriaed  edition.  By  H.  W. 
Herbert.     1  rol.  12mo.    $1.25. 

VI THE  PURITANS  OF  NHW  ENGLAND; 

an  Historical  Bomanee  of  the  Days  of  Wltob- 
craft.  By  Henry  W.  Herbert.  1  toI.  12nw. 
$1.15. 

VII.  — MICHAUD'S  HOTORY  OP  THE  CRU- 
8ADES.  Translated  by  W.  BobKm.  3  toIs. 
lZmo,mapB.    $3.TS. 

Vm.  — HISTORY  OF  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
FAINTINa.    By   Anjni   Honiiajre.    I    toI. 
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TO-DAY:    A  BOSTON  LITERARy  JOURNAL. 


ALEXANDER   MOORE, 
BOOKBIND  ER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 
oos-roN. 


LECTURES  Ur  BOSTON  NEXT  WEEIL. 


The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Morocco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at  ' 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

STo  lLii)tar{ans, 

OR   GENTLEMEN    HAVING    LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the  ' 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Morocco, 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  Vellum,  &c. 
Bpecimeni  forwarded  for  examination. 

niiuitrated  IVorkay  Booka  of  Btni^aWngay 

8€r«p«Booka,  Albmna,  Portfolios, 

MualCy  A'C. 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Pictorial  Deiigni  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  Ace. 

RtvUw9  and  Magazines  bound  to  any  pattern. 

DEPOT 

roK 

HYD&OPATHIO  BOOKS, 

PHONOGRAPHIC  AND  PHONOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER   A  WBLLS*8 

PttbUcstioni  on 

PHEE90L0«T  k  PHTSIOLO«T,  U. 

>A/R|-riNQ8    OF 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

TBXOLOOICAX.  AHD   raiLOf  OPBICAL; 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  Ac. 
For  Sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

93,  School-street. 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importsr  of^  and  VTholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLORS,  CAIIVAS,  BSTTSHES, 

AXD 

AR-riSTB*       N/IATBRIAU* 

0/  every  DetcriptUm  ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY] 
35,  Corahill,  Boston. 


Monday,  Nov.  29.  —  Address  by  John  A.  Dix» 
and  Poem  by  John  Pierpout,  before  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association.     At  Music  Hall. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  30 Charles  B.  Qoodrich's /r«f . 

The  Science  of  Government  as  exhibited  in 
the  Institutions  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  Lowell  Institute. 

Wkdkesday,  Deo.  1.  —  The  Academy's  sixth. 
'*  Astronomical  Prediction."  By  Lieutenant 
Charles  Henry  Davis.  At  Lowell  Institute 
Hall.  —  .4/90,  Address  by  Rufus  Choate,  and 
Poem  by  William  Stark  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  before 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  At 
Music  Ilall. 

Friday,  Dec.  3.  —  Mr.  Goodrich's  second.  At 
the  Lowell  Institute. 


Beginning,    each    evening,   at    half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

TO-D2L7, 

A     BOSTON    LITERARY    JOURNAL, 

edited  by  CHARLES  HALE, 

Published  Weekly  on  Saturdays. 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select 
advertisements. 

TxRMS.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subscribers  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
uid  copies  of  the  first  volume  (2(>  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day"  (by  the  new  law, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  30th  of  September), 
when  paid  in  advance,  is  thirteen  cents  a  year  to 
places  in  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-six  cents  a 
year  to  places  without  the  State.  To  post-offices 
in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,  there  is 
no  charge  for  postage. 

Advertisements,  books,  commnnkattions,  Ac.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  ths 
Publishers,  Redding  <fc  Co.  8,  State-street,  Boston. 

The  editor's  office  is  at  No.  46,  Congress-street, 
up  stairs. 

Dexter  &  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agents  in  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  48. 


NovKif BEB  27, 1852. 

Professor  Jewett's  Catalogue  Plan. 

A  Dish  of  Tea. 

Barry  Cornwall's  Probe  Tales,  with  an  Ori- 
ginal Letter  and  a  New  Tale. 

Literary  Notes  —  Mrs.  C.  Norton  and  Mrs.  B. 
Norton;  Things  omitted. 

List  of  New  Books. 

Odd  MiNirrBS  —  "Seeing  the  Elephant;*'  Govtr- 
mental  Protection. 

Op  Pickles;  after  Tupper. 

New  Ketrospective  Reyixw. 

<<  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  in  England. 

Mr.  Bernard  Net  and  hib  Obanqb  Tim.»aa 
Attic  Sketch. 

LicruRES,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

Fate  of  the  Mummies. 

Life  and  Manners  nr  Persia  —  The  Harem. 


PrteUd  bf  J«hii  WQhb  *  Sw, 


A   BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL. 


•• — TO-DAT!       why,     what     18     THAT — 1  ** 

Shaketpeare, 

EDITED  BT  CHABUBS  HAIE. 


REDDING  &  CX).  PUBLISHBRS,  8,  STATE  STREET.— Five  Cents. 
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athen>e:um  exhibition. 


THE  EXHIBITION 
or 

PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

IS  irow  ontir  iir  inx 
GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM, 

BEACON     8TBEET. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  F%ne  Arte, 

CHARLES  FOI£OM, 

Librarian, 
AdmiMlon,  25  centi.    Season  Tickets,  50  cents. 

THE 

HawBtiboxf  (Qatttx^  of  paintings 

HAS   XB-OrSXKD   WITB 

LE88IN6>8  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE, 

THE   MARTYRDOM    OF   HUSS, 

vow  ox  EXHIBITION 
▲T  THB 

ATHBHJBUM      BUIIfDIHG, 

BEACON     STREET. 

Admittance,  25  cents.    Season  Tickets,  60  oents. 

^y'  The  Exhibition  wUl  eloee  Dec  10. 

FIFTH    'WBBK 

or  TBS 

GREAT  FAIR  AT  AMORT  HALL, 

ROOM  Ho.  6, 

Cornar  of  West  Su  Waihiiigtoa  Strttti. 


0?EE  5000  AETICLE8 

ON  EXHIBITION. 


BOSTON    mUSEUJXI, 

TREMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


On  Monday  evening,  Deo.  6,  and  eTory  eTening 
dnring  the  week,  at  7  ;  also  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  2]^  o'clock,  will  be  acted 
the  highly  snooesaful  and  interesting  Play  in  Sire 
Acts,  dramatized  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Bebohbb 
Stowe's  Popular  Work,  entitled,  — 

UNOIiE   TOM'S    CABIN; 

OB, 

LEFE  AMONG  THE  LOWLY. 

With  new  and  beautiful  Scenery  by  George  Curtis, 
and  Music  by  T.  Comer. 


Uncle  Tom.... Whitman. 
Penetrate  Partyside, 

Warren. 

George Reach. 

St.  Clare.... J.  A.  Smith. 


Eliza Mrs.  W.  Fries. 

Cassy Mrs.  Vincent. 

Aunty  Vermont, 

Mrs.  Thoman. 
Top8y....Mi88  Gaszinski. 


*«*  Mnsenm  open  day  and  erening.  Exhibi- 
tion Room  opens  at  6  o'clock.  Performanoes  com- 
mence at  7  o'clock.  Admission,  25  oents.  Seats 
reserved  for  60  oents. 


EAYRS  k  FAIRBANKS, 

account  JSooit  jttanttfacttttets 

▲ND 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

DirteOjoppodte  Bohool-ttrMl^ 

BOSTON. 


Admission,  25  cts.  Children,  half  price. 


Their  Retail  Stock  comprises  the  very  best 
qualities  of  Wrttino,  Letter,  Note  Papers,  and 
EirvELOPEB  of  every  variety ;  Fine  Pocket- 
Penknives,  SassoRS,  Razors,  Rasob  Stbofb, 
French  and  American  PoRTB-MoNNAisi,  Dbaw- 
nro  Papers,  Pencils,  Ac.  Gold  PIbns,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ac.  Ac.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6, 10, 12, 
18-inch  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes. 
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(No. 


Sook0  for  tl)e  (dooming  ^olibagB. 


PHILLIPS,    SAMPSON,    &    CO, 


110,  WA8HII«T0I  STREET,  B0ST09, 


HoBAe 


HATS  HI  PBKPARATI02I 

THE    TELL-TALE  I 

8«erets  told  bjr  Old  TntTvlUni. 

FBxr  A* 


Bt  tvb  Avthox  or  **  SoirirTsioB; 
NcMBBX  FrrB,**  JM. 

1  Tol.  16mo. 


THE 


N 


iMEtlCAM 

or 
rAI  N  I  N  Q 


mscELLimr 


KNOv\/i.Boae. 


BT  nUMaS  C.  WOODWOBTH. 

Vol.  I. 

The  plan  of  this  work  will  bo  nndlftr  to  that  of 
*<  Chambers's  MisoellaDy,"  which  has  had  saoh  an 
immense  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  It 
will  be  tostefolly  illostrated,  and  each  Tolome  will 
be  complete  in  itself,  forming  about  300  pages  duo- 
daoimo.  One  Tolume  at  a  time  will  be  issned,  at 
irregular  interrals,  until  the  completion  of  the 
whole  ten  yolumes. 


%*  The  aboTC  works  are  in  progress,  and  will 
dwrtly  bo  published. 


P,  S,  4*  Co.  have  juai  pnblkh^ 

31  Mtvmx 


or 


MBS.  SARAH  EMILT  TORE, 

(rOBMSBLT  MISS  S.  B.  WALDO,) 
MMUmnj  In  Qr— f. 

BT  MBS.   B.   B.   KEDBEBT, 
AvTHOB  or  "Mbmoib  or  William  O.  Gbookbb." 

1  Tol.  12mo,  cloth.   Price  $1. 


Tkty  alto  pubiish 

SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

libolHibed  with  40  steel  ongrayingi.     Superb 
edition.    8  rols.  imperial  8to. 

The  aboTO  is  the  celebrated  Boston  odition  of 
the  great  Dramatist ;  and,  in  its  typography,  is 
without  a  riTal  in  this  oountry. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Containing  a  Portrait  of  Shakspeare  and  11  en- 
grarings.    1  toI.  8to. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  DRAMATIC 

WORKS, 

Accurately  printed  from  the  text  of  the  corrected 
cq>7  left  by  the  late  George  Sterens,  Esq.;  with 
Oloflsarial  Notes,  and  Sketch  of  the  life  of 
Shakspeare.  8  yoIs.  16mo.  Printed  from  new 
type,  and  on  fine  calendered  paper. 


MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Complete,  with  Notes  and  Life  of  the  Author. 
Steel  Portrait.    Boston  edition.    1  rol.  8to. 


BYRON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Illustrated.    1  toI.  8to.    A  new  edition,  from  new 

stereotype  plates,  and  edited  by  a  distinguished 

literary  gentleman.    It  will  be  found  to  be  the 

,  most  complete  edition  published  in  this  country. 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OP  ROBERT  BURNS, 

Containing  his  Poems,  Songs,  and  Correspondence; 
with  a  new  Lifs  of  the  Poet,  and  Notices,  Criti- 
cal and  Biographical.  By  Allah  CusnoHOHAic. 
Elegantly  illustrated  with  nine  steel  engravings. 
1  Tol.  royal  8to. 

THE  HEROINES  OF  SHAKSPEARE; 

Comprising  illustrations  of  all  the  principal  Female 
Characters  in  the  Plays  of  the  great  Poet»  en- 
graTcd  under  the  direction  of  the  first  artists  of 
the  country.    Boyal  8to,  40  steel  plates. 


CHARACTEHISTICS  OP  WOMEN, 

MOBAL,  POETICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.  Embellished  with  12  highly 
finished  tngrarings.    Boyal  8to. 


*^*  The  abore  works  are  bound  unifinrmly  in 
muslin,  muslin  f^ll  gilt,  French  morocco  gilt,  half 
calf  antique,  half  oalf  gilt,  Turkey  morocco  gilt, 
Turkey  morocco  antique ;  and  are  for  sale  by 
leading  booksellers  throughout  the  ooimtry. 
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WEBSTER'S  GREAT  SPEECH. 


**  Hifl  Speeches  are  destined  to  do  more  to  pro- 
mote the  great  objects  of  eduoatioD,  to  form  correct 
habits  of  thinking  and  speaking,  and  to  put  the 
rising  American  race  in  possession  of  a  ohastenedy 
eloquent,  powerful  literature,  than  any  other  in- 
strumentalitj  of  the  nineteenth  century." 


REDDING  &  CO. 

BATB  RBOKIITLT  rUBUSBBD 

ROBERT      Y.      HAYNE 


IB  TBB 

SENATE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES, 

ON  MB.  FOOT'S  RESOLUTION, 
January-,  1830. 

84  pages  Svo.  Price  25  cents.  On  reodpt  of 
$1,  five  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage. 
Address 

BEDDIKG  Su  CO.  Pnbliahen, 

8,  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON. 

JAMES  MUNROE   &  CO. 

184,  Waikington  Street,  Boetom, 

HATS  nV  PBB8S 
I. 

THE  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES,  a  Tragedy 
of  Aohyliis,  with  English  Notes.    1  toI.  12mo. 

n. 
THE  ALCESTIS  OF  EURIPIDES.    Newreriiod 
edition,  with  English  Notes.     By  T.  D.  Wool- 
sey.  President  of  Yale  College.    1  toI.  I2mo. 

m. 
HISTORIC   DOUBTS   RELATIVE   TO   NAPO- 
LEON   BUONAPARTE.      EleTenfli    edition, 
with  a  Postscript  and  Introdnotion.    12mo. 

IV. 

BfEMORIAIS  OF  THE  LOOKS  FAMILT. 
1  Tol.  8to.    Portnuts. 

V. 

THE  HUGUENOTS  IN  FRANCE.  A  new  edi- 
tion by  Blrs.  Lee,  author  of  the  «  Old  Painters," 
"Life  and  Times  of  Luther,  Oraoner,"  Ac. 
3  Tols.  16mo. 

TI. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  POETRT,  Original 
and  Selected.    1  vol.  18mo.    Plates. 

vn. 
THE  BOSTON  BOT ;   a  Book  for  the  Toimg. 
1  Tol.  16mo. 


ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBINDER, 

3,  FRANEUN  STBEET, 

BOSTON. 


Thk  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Morocco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  ia  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables Mm  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  laTor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

OR  GENTLEMEN    HAVING   LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  eyery  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  Ending  in  Turkey,  Moroooo» 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  Vellom,  Ac. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

niiastrated  IVorlu,  Booke  ofMtkgtmyrtm^t 

Serap-BoolUy  AlbiiittSy  Portfolloey 

Maeley  Ac* 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegani  stylet. 

Pictorial  Deaigna  ioi  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  ko. 
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Oa&T'S  ELECT. 
The  allnsloQ  bj  Mr.  Webflter,  during  the 
litst  hours  of  nis  life,  to  Gray's  beautifal 
pitein,  the  "  ElofCT  written  in  a  Country 
L'hurchjard,"  and  the  satisfuction  whicQ 
he  eviaced  when  some  nf  the  stauzas  were 
repealed  to  him,  hni  awakened  in  the  pub- 
lic a  new  interest  in  the  pocin  and  it« 
iiuthor.  This  interest  is  shown  bj  the 
conversation  which  has  taken  place  in  many 
circles,  about  points  in  the  Tersea ;  and 
niao,  b;  a  very  considerable  demand  Tor 
"  Gray'a  Life  and  Works"  at  the  book- 
stores in  this  city,  and,  we  presutne,  in 
other  places. 

The  pages  of  "  To-Day  "  *  have  already 
shown  that  Jlr.  We'istor  is  not  tiie  first 
gruat  uian  whose  thougiits  have  turned, 
when  death  was  immiount,  to  the  aoleuin 
lines  of  Gray's  F.Iegy.  The  night  of  that 
desperate  enterprise  which  settled  the  desti- 
niua  of  a  continent,  —  the  capture  of  Quebec 
by  the  English,  —  as  the  buats,  with  their 
crews  of  during  soldiers,  were  floated  down 
the  river  to  the  appiiinted  landing,  under 
cover  of  night,  and  in  the  stillness  of  silence 


of  sickness,  haniased  nith  the  anxieties  of  a  I 

Erotracted  and  yet  fruitless  oampnizn,  and  ' 
is  mind  filled  with  the  present  naz.ird, 
slowly  and  softly  repeatwl  its  soothing  ; 
liuea  1  and  added  to  the  officers  around 
him,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  prefer  I 
being  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory 
of  beating  the  French  to-morrow  1  " 

A  poet  eould  sigh  for  no  more  glorious 
lot  than  to  be  t!uis  remembered  at  two  such 
hours  of  the  world's  histoir. 

\Ve  have  hofiiru  pointed  out  the  lines  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poem,  which  probably 
suggested  it  to  General  AVoIfe^  in  the  forced 
quiet  of  the  calm  night; 


•  Noir 


eight. 


inng 


And  all  llu 

Save  where  the  heetle  wheeli  bis  dnming  flight. 
And  dron;  tiaklings  loll  the  diatut  folds." 
.^nd  we  remurked,  that,  had  he  foreseen 
the  result  of  the  neit  day's  woric,  he  could 
hardly  have  quoted  a  more  suitable  com- 
tiientary  than  some  of  the  stnnios  which 
i-ccur  in  the  course  of  the  piece  ;  such,  foi 
instance,  as  these :  — 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  99. 


"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  tl 
And  all  thnt  beauty,  all 
Await  dike  the  iuevitablo  aaar  : 
TTupallu  of  glory  lead  biU  to  tlw  grm." 

It  was  between  ton  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  Saturday,  Oct.  23,  1852,  that  Mr. 
^Vebster,  having  already  been  informed  by 
the  medical  attendant  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done,  except  to  i«nder  his  last  hours 
more  quiet,  said,  somewhat  indistinctly,  the 
words,  "  Poetry,  poetrv,  —  Gray,  Gray!  " 
His  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  repeated  the 
opening  line  of  the  elegy, — 

■•  The  curfew  tolli  the  knell  of  partjng  dajj" 
and  Mr.  Webster  said,  "  That  is  it,  that  is 
it."    The  poem  may  have  been  suegested 


closing  rural  labors  of  the 
day,  as  he  had  seen  them  at  hia  residencd 
on  bis  farm,  recalling,  In  his  quiet  and 
solemn  state  of  mind,  the  poem  and  its 
opening  lines.  The  volume  was  bronght, 
and  several  stanzas  of  the  poem  were  read 
to  him,  which,  it  is  said,  seemed  to  give 
him  pleasure  and  satisfiiction. 

Some  lines  might  be  quoted,  no  less  ap- 
propriate for  the  statesman  than  for  the 
warrior,  over  whom  death  had  cast  its 
shadow.  He  was  not  one  of  those  whoM 
lot  forbade 
"  The  applaoBC  of  listening  Eonmtea  to  command. 

The  tbrcats  uf  pain  and  ruin  to  deipise  ; 


ivard  itself,  is  no  unfit  deBcription  of 
the  village  burying-ground  adjoining  bis 
estate,  where  lie  the  bodies  of  some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Old  Colony,  ond  whore  he 
had  prepared  the  family  tomb,  in  which  his 
own  body  now  rests,  in  company  with  the 
wife  and  children  who  have  preceded  him  in 
their  departure  to  the  other  world  :  — 
"  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  thM  ^ew-tna'l 
shade. 
Where  hetives  the  turf  in  man;  a  mooldeiing 

Eaoh  in  bis  narrow  ceU  for  ever  l»d, 

The  mdo  forefather!  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  the  poem, 
was  tlie  fifth  child  of  Philip  Gray  and 
Dorothy  Antrobus.  lie  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 2G,  1716.  He  wos  the  only  one  of 
twelve  children  who  survived ;  the  others 
dying  in  their  infancy  from  sufiocation,  pro- 
duced by  a  fulness  of  blood.  His  own 
preservation  was  due  to  hie  mother's  cou- 
rage, in  removing  the  paroxysm  which 
I  atbLcked  him,  by  opening  a  vein  heMelf. 
Ho  lived  Sfty-Bve  yean,  bis  death  ooaurring 


July  30,  1771.  Although  at  times  hia 
means  were  limited,  he  passed  most  of 
life  in  easy  circumstances,  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters, 
with  few,  if  any,  of  the  uncomfortable  inci- 
dents of  professed  authorship.  He  wrote 
but  little  poetry;  but  he  never  published 
any  thing  that  was  not  elaborately  finished, 
lie  indulged  in  many  literary  recreations  ; 
and  his  papers,  published  since  his  death, 
particularly  as  collected  by  Thomas  James 
Mathias,  and  issued  from  the  Shakespeare 
press  in  1814,  are  a  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth,  whose  richness  and  abundance  is 
hardly  adequately  known.  At  some  future 
day  we  may,  perhaps,  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  more  particularly  to  some  of 
these  writings. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  Elegy.      It  was  begun  in  1742  ; 
but  so  carefully  did  the  author  proceed, 
}ind  so  indolent  was  he  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  works,  that  it  remained  on  his  hands 
for  seven  years.     In  1749  he  again  took  it 
up ;  his  thoughts  being  directed  to  its  sub- 
ject, as  is  sometimes  supposed,  by  the  then 
recent  death  of  his  mother *s  sister.     On  its 
completion,  he  communicated  it  to  Horace 
Walpole,  with  whom  ho  was  on   friendly 
terms ;  and  it  was  extensively  circulated  by 
passing    about    from  hand  to  hand,   and 
many   manuscript    copies    were    privately 
made.     At  length,  having  received  an  inti- 
mation from  the  publishers  of  the  **  Maga- 
zine of  Magazines  "  that  they  were  about 
to    print    it,   and  being  apparently  very 
reluctant  to  have  it  appear   under    such 
auspices,  he  writes  to  Walpole  under  date 
of  Feb.  11,  1751,  an  urgent  letter,  request- 
ing him  to  have  it  printed  by  Dodsley,  **  in 
what  form  is  most  convenient  to  him,  but 
on  his  best  paper  and  character :  he  must 
correct  the  press  himself,  and  print  it  with- 
out any  interval  between  the  stanzas,  be- 
cause the  sense  is  in  some  places  continued 
beyond  them ;  and  the  title  must  be,  *  Elegy, 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.* ''     The 
same  letter  directs  that  it  should  be  printed 
without  the  author^s  name.     Since  Gray^s 
intention  that  the  lines  of  the  poem  should 
be  printed  continuously,  and  not  separated 
into  stanzas,  is  so  plainly  expressed  here, 
this  being  the  form  in  which  it  was  written, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fac-simile  preserved  of 
the  original  copy,  and  as  there  are  good 
reasons  for  this  intention,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  his  wishes  have  been  so 
uniformly  disregarded  by  almost  all    the 
editors. 

The  remark  about  the  title  in  Gray's 
letter,  quoted  above,  requires  a  word  of 
comment.  The  piece  was  originally  entitled 
simply  **  Stanzas f  written  m  a  Country 
Churchyard,*'  and  was  alluded  to  by  the 
publishers  of  the  magazine  mentioned  above 


as  **  Reflections  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 
The  name  *'  Elc^  "  was  applied  to  it,  if 
we  may  believe  W  illiam  Mason,  at  his  sug- 
gestion. '*  I  persuaded  him  first  to  call  it 
an  elegy,**  he  says,  **  because  the  subject 
authorized  him  so  to  do  ;  and  the  alternate 
measure  in  which  it  was  written  seemed 
peculiarly  fit  for  that  species  of  composi- 
tion. I  imagined,  too,  that  so  capital  a 
poem,  written  in  this  measure,  would,  as  it 
were,  appropriate  it  in  future  to  writings  of 
this  sort ;  and  the  number  of  imitations 
which  have  since  been  made  of  it,  even  to 
satiety,  seem  to  prove  that  my  notions  were 
well  founded.'*  An  elegy  is  defined  as  a 
mournful  or  funeral  song,  or  a  short  poem 
without  points  or  affected  elegancies.  Un- 
der either  head  of  the  definition,  this  poem 
seems  to  find  place  most  appropriately. 

Thus  printed  by  Robert  Dodsley  with  the 
authority,  although  without  the  name,  of 
the  author,  in  1751,  the  poem  may  be 
considered  as  then  given  to  the  world,  and 
is  thus  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  It  was  not  long  after,  in  1759,  that 
General  Wolfe  repeated  it. 

The  poem  was  no  sooner  published  than 
it  received  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of 
public  approbation.  It  passed  through  four 
editions  in  twice  as  many  weeks ;  and  after- 
wards fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  editions  were  called  for. 
It  was  also  extensively  copied  in  current 
publications.  It  not  only  thus  had  an 
amazing  popularity,  but  received  the  enco- 
miums of  the  best  judges  of  literature  of 
that  day.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  far  better 
than  many  pieces  which  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  contemporary  hearers  nnd  critics. 

The  poet  was  himself  astonished  at  its 
popularity.  Mason  attributed  this  to  the 
affecting  and  pensive  cast  of  the  subject. 
"  It  spread,'*  he  says,  **  at  first,  on  account 
of  the  affecting  and  pensive  cast  of  the  sub- 
ject, just  like  Hervey's  *  Meditations  on  the 
Tombs.*  Soon  after  its  jpublication,  I  re- 
member sitting  with  Mr.  (iray  in  his  college 
apartment ;  he  expressed  to  me  his  surprise 
at  the  rapidity  of  its  sale.     I  replied :  — 

"  *  Sunt  lacrjnuc  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tan- 
gtmt.'  • 

'*  He  paused  awhile,  and,  taking  his  pen, 
wrote  tne  line  on  a  printed  copy  of  it 
lying  on  his  table.  '  This,*  said  he,  *■  shall 
be  its  future  motto.'  *  Pity,*  cried  I,  *  that 
Dr.  Young*s  "  Night  Thoughts  '*  have  pre- 
occupied it.*  '  So,*  replied  he,  *  indeed  it 
is.'  He  had  more  reason  to  think  I  had 
hinted  at  the  true  cause  of  its  popularity, 

*  *<  There  are  tears  for  adversity,  and  the  lot  of 
humanity  affects  the  mind." — This  line  does  not 
appear  as  a  motto  to  Young's  "  Night  Tlioiights  " 
in  Pickering's  Aldine  edition. 
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when  ho  found  how  diffjront  a  reception  his 
two  odes  at  first  met  with." 

Mitford  remarks,  **  Pathetic  composition, 
which  is  employed  in  describing  to  us  our 
own  griefs,  or  the  sufferings  of  others, 
makes  its  way  to  the  heart  at  once ;  it  al- 
ways finds  some  disposition  of  the  mind 
favorable  to  receive  it,  some  passion  which 
cannot  resist  its  power,  some  fbelings  which 
participate  in  its  sorrows.  Much  time 
elapses  before  works  of  elaborate  structure, 
of  lofty  flight,  and  of  learned  allusion,  gain 
possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  are 
placed  in  their  proper  rank  in  literature. 
While  the  *  Bard  '  and  the  '  Progress  of 
Poetry  *  were  but  little  read  on  their  first 
appearance.  Gray  received  at  once  the  full 
jiieasure  of  praise  from  the  *  Elegy ; '  and 
perliaps  even  at  this  time  the  *  Elegy '  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  poems.'' 

Dr.  Grregory,  in  a  letter  to  Beattie,  says, 
**  It  is  a  sentiment  that  very  universally  pre- 
vails, that  poetry  is  a  light  kind  of  reading, 
which  one  takes  up  only  for  a  little  amuse- 
ment, and  that  tnerefore  it  should  be  so 
perspicuous  as  not  to  require  a  second  read- 
ing. This  sentiment  would  bear  hard  on 
Some  of  your  best  things,  and  on  all  Gray's 
except  his  'Churchyani  Elegy,'  which,  he 
told  me,  with  a  good  deal  of  acrimony, 
owed  its  popularity  entirely  to  the  subject, 
and  that  the  public  would  have  received  it 
as  well  if  it  had  been  written  in  prose." 

Dr.  Beattie,  writing  to  Sir  William  Forbes, 
says,  '*  Of  all  the  English  poets  of  this  age, 
Mr.  Gray  is  most  admired,  and  I  think  with 
justice ;  yet  there  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  a  few  who  know  any  thing  ol  his, 
but  his  '  Churchyard  Elegy,'  which  is  by 
no  means  the  best  of  his  works." 

This  ex(}uisite  poem  has  also  called  forth 
some  testimonials  to  its  excellence  of  a 
nature  which  later  pieces  have  seldom  re- 
ceived. It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Messrs.  Anstey,  Roberts,  and  Lloyd,  seve- 
rally; and  into  Greek  by  Doctors  Cooke, 
Norbury,  and  Coote,  and  Messrs.  Tew  and 
Weston.  There  have  thus  been  three 
distinct  Latin,  and  no  less  than  five  distinct 
Greek,  versions  of  it  made  public.  These 
versions  we  regfurd  as  literary  curiosities, 
but  not  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence. 
They  are  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  and 
reflect  more  credit  upon  the  author  of  the 
ori^nal  poem  than  upon  the  translators. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  poet 
may  have  felt  some  surprise  at  the  remark- 
able success  of  this  piece,  since  his  other 
works,  some  of  them  no  less  happily  con- 
ceived, and  most  of  them  no  less  carefully 
finished,  although  often  praised,  are  compa- 
ratively unknown. 

As  originally  written,  the  poem  contained 
several  stanzas  which  were  subsequently 
omitted.     As  these  are  not  generally  printed 


in  the  books  in  which  the  ''  Elegy  "  is  most 
readily  accessible,  we  give  them  nere :  — 

"  The  thoughtless  world  to  majesty  may  bow. 
Exalt  the  brave,  and  idolize  success ; 
But  more  to  innocence  their  safety  owe, 
Than  power  or  genius  e*er  conspired  to  bleas. 

And  thou,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead. 
Dost  in  these  notes  their  artless  tale  relate, 
By  night  and  lonely  contemplation  led 
To  wander  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  fate ; 

Hark  !    how  the   sacred   calm,  that  breathef 

around, 
Bids  every  fierce,  tumultuous  passion  cease; 
In  still  small-acoents  whispering  from  the  ground 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

No  more,  with  reason  and  thyself  at  strife. 
Give  anxious  cares  and  endless  wishes  room; 
But  through  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Pursue  the  silent  tenor  of  thy  doom.*' 

Mason  says  that  he  cannot  help  hinting 
to  the  reader,  that  he  thinks  the  third  of 
these  rejected  stanzas  equal  to  any  in  the 
whole  elegy. 

After  the  stanza  in  which  the  **  hoary- 
headed  swain  "  pictures  the  youth  in  the 
morning,  originally  followed  this  :  — 

"  Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along. 
While  o*er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labor  done, 
Oft  as  the  woodlark  piped  her  farewell  song, 
With  wistful  eye^  pursue  the  setting  sun." 

The  omission  of  this  is  a  little  remarkable, 
since  it  made  the  picture  complete  in  the 
three  periods  of  the  day,  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  while  now  we  have  only  the 
morning  walk  and  noontide  repose.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  the  poem  should  present  no  other  even- 
ing scene  to  contrast  with  that  with  which 
it  opens. 

Immediately  preceding  the  epitaph  was 
originally  this  stanza,  which  was  omitted  as 
making  too  long  a  parenthesis.  This  may 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  omis- 
sion to  the  severe  taste  of  Gray ;  but  the 
lines  are  very  fine  :  — 

"  There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found; 
The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground." 

We  have  already  intimated  that  a  Am- 
simile  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
poem  in  Gray*s  own  handwriting  is  pre- 
served in  Mathias's  edition  of  his  works. 
It  is  written  in  a  beautifully  delicate  hand, 
perfectly  clear  and  legible,  with  no  inter- 
lineations, the  few  corrections  being  made 
in  the  margin.  Gray  always  wrote  with  a 
crow-quill.  He  used  to  mature  his  words 
carefully  before  committing  them  to  paper. 
The  elegy  is  believed  to  have  been  mostly 
written  within  the  precincts  of  the  church 
of  Granchester,  about  two  miles  firom  Cam- 
bric^ ;  and  the  curfew  in  the  poet's  mind 
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was  accordingly  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mary's, 
which,  in  1814,  was  still  regularly  tolled 
every  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  and  had 
))oen  from  Gray's  time  downwards,  and  for 
aught  we  know  has  been  ever  since. 

Although  the  zeal  of  pubh'c  approbation 
was  thus  early  pet  upon  this  performance  of 
Gray's,  and  althougn,  as  we  have  shown, 
many  eminent  writers  have  hastened  to 
award  it  their  warmest  commendation,  it 
has  nevertheless  elicited  some  adverse  criti- 
cisms, of  which  perhaps  justice  requires 
that  we  should  give  some  specimens. 

In  some  notes  to  **  Boswell'is  Life,"  John 
Mitford  quotes  Johnson  as  having  said 
that  Gray's  Elegy  **  has  a  happy  selection 
(►f  images,''  and  Crokcr  as  having  added, 
*' and  surely  a  happy  selection  of  expres- 
sions :  what  does  it  then  want?  "  In  reply 
to  this  question,  Mitford  undertakes  to  show 
what  it  does  want.  He  complains  of  the 
first  line, — 

"  The  curfew  toll*  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

He  says  that  the  expression  is  inaccurate  ; 
the  *'  curfew-bell  "  is  the  general  expression 
of  the  old  poets,  and  **  toll "  is  the  wrong 
verb.  From  which  we  may  infer  that  he 
would  hnve  the  poem  begin  thus,  "  The  bell 
rings,"  a  remark  which  would  rather  re- 
mind the  reader  of  a  sign  at  a  railroad 
crossing;.  Seriously,  this  is  simply  carping 
verbal  criticism. 

But  Mitford  proceeds  to  say,  **  There  is 
another  error,  —  a  confusion  of  time.  The 
curfew  tolls  and  the  ploughman  returns  from 
work.  Now  the  ploughman  returns  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  curfew  rings;  and 
the  *■  glimmering  landscape '  has  long  ceased 
to  fade  before  the  curfew.  Thus  are  splen- 
did images  huddled  together,  and  truth  and 
nature  bst  sight  of.  '  The  parting  day  '  is 
also  incorrect;  the  day  had  long  finished. 
But  if  the  word  *  curfew '  is  taken  simply 
for  the  ^  evening  bell,'  then  also  is  the  time 
incorrect ;  and  a  knell  is  not  tolled  for  the 
parting,  but  the  parted. 

<*  <  And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.' 
<"Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the 
sight.' 

"  Here  the  incidents,  instead  of  being  pro- 
gressive, fall  back,  and  make  the  picture 
confused  and  inharmonious,  especially  as  it 
appears  soon  after  that  it  was  not  dark ; 
for 
« <  The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain.' " 

In  one  of  Christopher  North's  **  Dies  Bo- 
reales,"*  this  string  of  objections  is  very 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  August,  1849,  p.  243. 
These  criticisms  are  here  alluded  to  as  given  in 
the  appendix  to  Mitford's  «  Life  of  Gray."  They 
are  not  included  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Mitford's 
Grav,  bat  may  be  found  in  Pickering's  Aldine 
ediuon.  They  originally  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  April,  1836,  p.  344,  from  which 
we  quote  them. 


happily  refuted  throughout  by  Talboys,  in  a 
strum  of  pleasantry,  which  nevertheless 
appeurs  to  us  quite  sound.  We  quote  what 
Talboys  says :  — 

**  In  the  first  place,  when  does  the  cur- 
few toll,  or  ring?  for,  hang  me  if  I  remem- 
ber, —  or  rather,  ever  knew.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  when  does  the  evening  bell 
give  tongue  ?  for,  hang  me  if  I  am  much 
better  informed  as  to  his  motions.  Yet  I 
should  know  something  of  the  family  of 
the  Bells.  Say  eight  o'clock.  Well,  it  is 
summer-time,  I  suppose ;  for  you  cannot 
believe  that  so  dainty  a  person  in  health 
and  habib),  ns  the  poet  Gray,  would  write 
an  elegy  in  a  country  churchyard  in  winter, 
and  well  on  towards  night.  True,  that  is 
a  way  of  speaking.  He  did  not  write  it 
with  his  crow-quill  in  his  neat  hand,  on  his 
neat  vellum,  on  the  only  horizontal  tomb- 
stone. But  in  the  churchyard,  he  assumes 
to  sit,  —  probably  under  a  plane-tree,  for 
sake  of  the  congenial  gloom.  Season  of 
the  year  ascertained,  —  summer;  time  of 
curfew,  —  eight.  Then  I  can  find  no  fault 
with  the  ploughman ;  he  comes  in  well, 
cither  as  an  image  or  a  man.  He  must 
have  been  an  honest,  hard-working  fellow, 
and  worth  the  highest  wages  going  between 
the  years  1745  and  1750.  At  what  hour 
do  ploughmen  leave  the  stilts  in  Cambridge- 
shire? Wo  must  not  say  at  six.  Different 
hours  in  difierent  counties. 

**  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe,  that 
Hodge  did  not  grudgo  occasionally  a  half- 
hour  over  to  a  good  master.  Then  he  had 
to  stable  his  horses,  —  Star  and  Smiler, — 
rub  them  down,  bed  them,  ^11  rack  and 
manger,  water  them,  make  sure  their  noses 
were  in  the  oats,  lock  the  stable  before  the 
nags  were  stolen ;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then, — 
«  The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.* 

For  he  does  not  sleep  on  the  farm.  He  has 
a  wife  and  small  family  —  that  is,  a  large 
family  of  smallish  children — in  the  hamlet, 
at  least  two  miles  oS;  and  he  does  not  walk 
for  a  wager  of  a  flitch  of  bacon  and  a  barrel 
of  beer,  but  for  his  accustomed  rasher  and 
a  jug,  and  such  endearments  as  will  restore 
his  weariness  up  to  the  proper  pitch  for  a 
sound  night's  sleep.  Goa  bless  him ! 
'*  The  ploughman,  then,  does  not  return 

*  two  or  three  hours  before  the  curfew 
rings ; '  nor  has  the  '  glimmering  land- 
scape long  ceased  to  fade  before  the  curfew.* 
Nor  is  *  the  parting  day  incorrect.'     Nor 

*  has  the  day  fonz  finished.'  Nor,  when  it 
may  have  finished,  or  may  finish,  can  any 
man  in  the  hamlet,  during  all  that  gradual 
subsiding  of  light  and  sound,  take  upon 
him  to  give  any  opinion  at  all. 

*'  *•  And  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and 
to  me.'    Ay,  into  his  hut  goes  the  plough- 
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man,  and  leaves  the  world  and  me  to  dark- 
neu,  which  ia  comiD^,  but  not  yet  oume. 
The  poet  knowB  it  la  coming,  —  near  at 
haoU  ita  coming  glooma;  aaii  DarkueM 
ahows  lier  diviaitj,  a«  ahe  is  preparing  to 
mount  her  throne. 

"  '  Now  lades  the  glimmering  landscape  on 
the  sight.'  '  Here  tlie  incident,  instead  of 
being  progressive,  fulls  back,  and  makes  the 

Sitcture  confuMd  and  inharmonious.'  Con- 
iised  and  inharmonious !  By  no  manner  of 
means.  Nothinzof  the  surt.  There  is  no  re- 
trogressiun.  The  day  has  been  unwilling  to 
die,  —  cannot  beiieve  she  is  djing,  —  and 
cannot  think  'tis  for  her  the  curfew  is 
tolling.  But  the  poet  feels  it  ia  even  so. 
The  glimmering  aitd  the  Aiding,  beautiful 
OS  they  are,  are  sure  symptoms :  she  is 
dying  into  evening,  and  evening  will  soon 
be  dying  into  night,  liut,  to  the  poet's 
eye,  how  beautiful  the  tranamuCations ! 
Nor  knows  ha  tliat  the  moon  hofi  arisen  ; 
till,  at  the  voice  of  the  nif;ht-bird,  he  looka 
up  the  ivied  church-tower,  and  there  she 
is,  —  whether  full,  waning,  or  crescent, 
there  are  nut  data  fur  the  aatronomer  to 
declare." 

Mitford  aays  of  the  line, —  . 
"No  more  ibkll  roaia  them  rrom their lowlj bed," 
that  "  the  epithet  hwly,  as  applied  to  bed, 
occasions  an  ambiguity,  whether  the  poet 
meant  the  bed  on  which  thev  sleep,  or  the 
grave  in  which  they  are  laid,  which  is  in 
poetry  called  a  low  or  lowly  bed.  Of  course, 
the  former  ia  designed ;  but  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
his  Latin  trunslation,  uistook  it  for  the 
latter,  aa  do  most  of  the  teachera  in  young 
ladies'  seminaries.  There  con  be  no  greater 
fiuilt  in  compoaitioQ,  than  a  doubtfurmeaa- 
ing:  vitanda  in  primis  ambiguitoa."  To 
which  the  same  vindicator  of  Gray  very 
juatly  replies,  that  "  there  cannot  be  a  more 
toucbing  beauty.  Loiclt/  applies  to  both. 
From  tbeir  lowly  bed,  in  their  lowly  dwell- 
ings among  the  quick,  those  joyoua  sounds 
uwd  to  awaken  them  ;  from  their  lowly  bed, 
in  their  lowly  dwellings  among  the  dead, 
those  joyoua  sounds  will  awaken  them 
never  more ;  but  a  sound  will  awoken  them 
when  He  oomea  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  And  fur  them  there  is 
Christian  hope.  Prom 
"  '  Many  a  holy  lait  ftround  them  «trowBd, 
Thatteaoh  tho  riutia  monlM  to  die.' 

But  we  should  prolong  this  article  be- 
yond all  juat  limits,  if  we  were  to  repeat  all 
the  pru.se*  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
the  "  Elegy,"  and  ail  the  able  defence  which 
may  be  made  against  the  few  criticiama 
which  opportunity  baa  been  found  to  urge 
ag;unst  it.  The  most  real  semblance  of  a 
tault  in  Grav's  style  is  one  which  we  are 
little  diaposed  to  moke  much  of.    It  ti  what 


is  called  ita  "  compositeness,"  —  the  intro- 
duction of  ccrhun  expresuons  classical  in 
poetry.  This  is  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  writer,  who,  Uke  Qmy,  reads  muofa 
and  writes  little.  But  it  is  h^dly  a  serious 
fault.  We  cannot  expect,  in  a  modenk 
poet  certainly,  entire  originality,  not  only 
in  the  general  idea  of  the  poem,  but  in 
every  expression  of  detail.  And  it  is  not 
disii^ea))le  to  see  a  feature,  which  we  have 
admu^d  elsewhere,  introduced  anew,  if  it  ia 
in  a  6ttine  place,  and  in  an  appropriate 
garb  ;  as  the  beat  lucture-galleriea  contain, 
among  other  pcuntings,  some  copies  of  the 
old  masters.  And  a  puet,  with  exauiaitQ 
taste,  and  such  careful  habits  of  writiiu;  aj 
Gray  had,  may  be  relied  upon  fai  introduw 
no  such  old  friend  iu  un  unsuitable  manner. 
Besides,  to  the  vast  majority  of  readen, 
most  of  these  repeated  expressions  are  in* 
accessible  at  their  original  sources,  and 
would  be  unknown,  did  not  the  wider  read- 
ing and  excellent  discrimination  of  the  poet 
bnng  them  to  light.  And,  finally,  we  must 
odd,  that  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  resem- 
blances, which  it  ia  maintained  exist  be- 
tween passages  in  Grab's  poems  and  older 
writings,  are,  in  many  instances  at  least,  so 
remote  or  so  fanciful  as  to  remove  what 
little  force  might  remain  in  the  objection. 
If  erudite  and  laborious  editors  aid  not 
take  the  pains  to  search  the  whole  field  of 
literature  for  them,  and  print  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  copy,  we  feel  sun 
that  but  few  readers — verf  few  indeed — 
would  suspect  that  they  were  not  reading 
original  poetry. 

Aa  a  piece  of  finiahed  compoution,  possew 
ing  all  the  elementa  of  true  poetry,  in  coi>- 
ception,  in  illustration,  in  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  verses,  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  style,  in  the  touching  nature  of  the 
ideas,  Gray's  "  KIoct  written  in  a  Country 
Churohyard,"  won,  BN>m  the  first,  a  fame 
which,  as  a  century  of  time  has  but  served 
to  make  it  more  certain  and  more  illustrioDt, 
is  likely  to  last  as  long  aa  mankind  has  the 
feelings  of  mortality. 


It  vraa  a  charming  sumi 
son  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  horison ; 
but  he  was,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "  ma- 
king his  preparations  for  rising."  The 
donooB  porple  olouds,  the  lost  remains  of 
the  dark  night,  lav  resunz  upon  their  rose- 
oolored  be£,  and  thui  Doroers  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  tinged  with  the 
golden  beams  which,  in  a  tew  moments, 
were  to  bathe  the  whole  skv  in  the  glorious 
hue  of  sunrise-  It  waa  a  Sunday  morning, 
too,  when  every  thine  seems  to  wear  a 
more  qniet  and  tranqoil  (diaiacter,  either  in 
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town  or  country.  The  farm  animals  and 
the  poultry  all  have  a  more  sedate  and 
restrained  air,  and  seem  to  feel  that  no  one 
"will  give  them,  on  this  day,  any  unneces- 
sary trouble.  If  any  of  the  feathered  race 
had  suffered  apprenensions,  because  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  cook  have  been  peering 
about  the  poultry-yard,  those  anxieties  were 
quieted  wnen  the  sun  went  down  on  Sa- 
turday night,  and  the  whole  establishment 
sank  into  its  holiday  quiet. 

Although  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  fall  ex- 
actly into  this  train  of  thought,  —  for  he  was 
an  exceedingly  unsentimental  person,  —  yet 
something  of  the  harmony  of  the  scene 
affected  him ;  and  he  walked  more  quietly 
before  his  old  horse,  as  he  was  leading  him 
down  to  the  pond  for  his  morning  draught. 
Thoughts  of  what  a  good  horse  the  old 
fellow  had  been,  came  over  his  mind.  He 
felt  glad  he  had  a  horse ;  for  how  tiresome 
it  would  be  to  walk  everywhere,  and  what 
should  he  do  when  the  ploughing  and  cart- 
ing were  to  be  done !  and  he  turned  round 
and  fancied  his  old  sorrel  was  not  so  poor 
looking  an  animal  after  all.  Other  horses 
might  hold  up  their  heads  better,  and  bo 
perhaps  a  little  fuller  ;  but,  take  him  for  all 
in  all,  he  felt  (juite  satisBed  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  this  particular  animal. 

He  had  walked  in  this  pleasant  frame  of 
mind  to  the  pond,  and  was  on  his  return. 
The  sun  had  now  fairly  got  above  the  hori- 
son,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  sparkling 
with  his  glorious  li^ht.  Even  Mr.  Ander- 
son thougnt  he  had  never  seen  so  fine  a 
morning.  Just  a§  he  was  about  crossing 
the  high  road  which  separated  his  dwelling 
from  the  little  lane  leading  to  the  pond 
from  which  he  was  returning,  Mr.  Anderson 
was  startled  by  the  noise  of  horses*  feet, 
and  the  rattle  of  a  carriage,  and  was  almost 
paralyzed  with  astonishment  when  he  saw 
a  coach  with  four  horses,  driven  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  coming  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  neighboring  capital  town. 
It  passed  him  so  rapidly  that  he  could 
discern  but  little  of  its  occupants.  There 
seemed  to  be  men  on  the  front  and  on 
the  back  seats;  but  he  distinguished  no 
features.  The  carriage  passed^  him  with 
great  swiftness,  and  followed  the  road  which 
led  down  to  the  sea-shore,  a  distance  of 
two  or  more  miles  from  the  place  where  Mr. 
Anderson  was  standing. 

Such  an  apparition,  on  a  quiet  Sunday 
morning,  in  what  was  then  the  outskirts  of 
a  large  farming  town,  was  certainly  an 
event  of  some  importance.  Mr.  Anderson 
mentioned  it  at  the  breakfast  table ;  and 
great  surprise  as  to  who  it  could  be,  and 
where  they  were  ^oing,  was  elicited  from 
his  assembled  family.  He  happened  to  be 
standing  at  his  gate,  when- the  doctor,  who 
had  been  called  out  to  visit  a  patient  during 


the  night,  rode  by.  The  medical  man  joined 
Mr.  Anderson  in  his  astonishment ;  but  he 
had  many  other  things  upon  his  mind ;  .and, 
after  the  first  surpnse  was  over,  he  forgot 
all  about  the  carriage,  and  his  mind  went 
back  to  the  lovely  girl  whose  sufferings  he 
had  just  been  called  in  haste  to  relieve,  but 
whose  case,  he  feared,  would  baffle  his  most 
earnest  attempts  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  morning  business  was  despatched  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  family,  with  as  little  labor 
as  possible ;  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
had  passed,  when  the  carriage,  which  had 
so  much  surprised  that  wortny  man,  cam«^ 
dashing  up  the  road  from  the  **  Point,"  as 
it  was  called,  —  turned  at  an  almost  fearful 
ansle  round  the  corner  leading  to  the  town, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  the  wondering  eyes  of 
Mr.  Anderson  in  the  distance,  and  tho 
dust  which  its  own  wheels  had  raised. 
Here  was  new  food  for  amazement.  But 
the  worthy  man  did  not  care  to  waste  the 
holy  time  in  going  about  the  neighborhood 
to  talk  about  it ;  so,  after  having  coi]|pleted 
his  preparations  for  the  day,  he  seated 
himself  with  his  bible.  He  was  to  remain 
at  home  that  morning,  to  take  charge  of  an 
invalid  member  of  the  family,  whom  it  was 
not  sixfe  to  leave  in  the  house  alone. 

Time  passed  along  :  the  hour  for  going 
to  meeting  arrived.  It  was  some  fifly  years 
ago,  and  people  generally  spoke  of  going 
to  "  meeting,'*  and  not  going  to  church. 
That  form  of  speech  sounded  a  little  epis- 
copal, and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  unpleasant  associations  with  '*  The 
Church ; "  and  these  had  not  altogether 
died  out  with  that  generation.  Some  few 
persons  were  seen  wending  their  way  to  the 
temple  on  foot,  but  more  m  the  good,  com- 
fortable chaises,  broad  and  capacious,  which 
almost  every  inhabitant  of  any  substance  in 
that  district  was  the  owner  of.  By  and  by, 
appeared  the  glory  of  the  neighborhood, — 
the  coachee,  as  it  was  called.  This  was  the 
only  four-wheeled  private,  if  not  public, 
carriage  owned  in  the  town  at  the  time; 
and  when,  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  like 
the  one  of  which  we  are  writing,  it  ap- 
peared, drawn  by  its  two  stout  and  sleek 
Day  horses,   and  holding  the    portly  and 

handsome  forms  of  Colonel ,  his  wife, 

and  their  healthy  and  blooming  sons  and 
daughters,  as  many  as  could  sit  on  its  three 
ample  seats,  it  was  indeed  a  sight  worth 
looking  at.  The  coachee  passed ;  and  chaise 
after  chaise,  old  and  new-&shioned,  tub> 
bottomed,  C  springs,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
time,  had  rolled  away  toward  the  common 
centre,  the  meeting-house  on  the  hill. 

It  is  not  right  to  say,  that  there  is,  or 
was  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  more 
real  devotional  feeling,  or  respect  for  tiie 
sabbath,  in  the  country  than  in  the  town  ; 
but  the  mecting-housc  was  then  more  apt 
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to  be  well  filled  then  and  there,  than  some 
of  our  larger  and  more  elegant  churches  are 
now.  There  are  fewer  opportunities  for 
people  to  meet  in  the  country ;  the  church 
forms  almost  the  only  place  of  general  as- 
sembling. New  bonnets  and  shawls  show 
to  great  advantage  within  the  meeting-house, 
and  new  equipaj^s  without ;  and  these  ope- 
rate, along  with  far  nobler  and  holier 
motives,  in  bringing  people  out  very  uni- 
versally to  attend  the  public  services  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  last  chaise  and  the  last  foot-passenger 
had  passed.  Mr.  Anderson  was  sitting  in 
his  doorway,  his  large  family  bible  on  his 
knees,  when,  from  the  road  loading  to  the 
Point,  came  a  horseman  in  hot  haste,  his 
horse  covered  with  foam,  and  the  man's 
face  marked  vrith  great  anxiety.  Mr.  An- 
derson's was  the  first  house  on  the  road  he 
had  passed  since  he  came  up  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea-shore,  and  he 
turned  the  head  of  his  steed  directly  up  to 
the  front  door. 

Mr.  Anderson  laid  down  his  bible,  and 
went  out  to  meet  the  new  comer,  in  whom 
he  recognized  a  farmer  who  lived  near  the 
Point.  He  immediately  saluted  him,  but 
had  no  need  to  make  any  inquiries  ;  for  the 
man  at  once  proceeded  to  explain  his  er- 
rand :  — 

**  The  coach  and  four,  whose  rapid  passage 
going  and  returning  had  so  startled  ^I^. 
Anderson,  had  pursued  its  course  to  the 
sea-shore.  Mr.  Venable  had  seen  it  pass 
his  house.  In  a  short  time  it  returned, 
and  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  farm- 
house. The  coachman  had  alighted  and 
opened  the  carriage  door ;  a  gentleman  had 
stepped  out,  and,  walking  up  to  the  front 
door,  had  informed  Mr.  Venable,  who  re- 
ceived him,  that  there  was  a  gentleman 
lying  faint  on  the  beach,  and  requested  him 
to  go  and  render  him  the  assistance  he 
needed.  Without  stopping  to  make  any 
explanation,  or  receive  any  reply,  the  gen- 
tleman returned  in  great  haste  to  the  car- 
riage, which  had  driven  off  with  the  same 
rapidity  with  which  it  had  before  gone  to 
the  sea-shore. 

*'  Mr.  Venable  summoned  two  of  the  men 
who  assisted  him  in  his  labors  on  his  farm ; 
and,  tackling  his  horse  to  the  wagon,  they 
proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
J*oint,  where  they  perceived  a  cloak  thrown 
over  a  body.  On  lifting  it,  which  thev  did 
with  some  agitation,  they  perceived  the 
dead  body  of  a  handsome  young  man.  The 
,  blood  was  flovring  from  a  wound  in  his  side. 
He  had  evidently  met  a  violent  death.  This 
sad  sight  filled  the  worthy  farmer  and  his 
men  with  horror.  But  Sir.  Venable  did 
not  lose  his  self-possession.  He  carefully 
examined  the  wrist  of  the  young  man,  and 
anxiously  felt  for  the  throbbings  of  the 


heart.  But,  alas!  life  was  extinct.  All  pal- 
sati(m  had  for  ever  ceased  :  he  was,  indeed, 
dead. 

"  After  a  moment's  reflection ,  he  replaced 
the  cloak  over  the  body;  and,  telling  his 
men  that  he  would  go  and  call  for  advice 
and  assistance,  they  returned  to  the  fi&rm- 
house;  and  Mr.  Venable  then  mounted  a 

horse,  and  rode  up  to  the  town  of  D 

to  communicate  his  fearful  story,  and  call 
upon  the  proper  officers  to  take  charge  of 
the  dead  body." 

Mr.  Andersonjs  amazement  at  this  fear- 
ful explanation  of  the  morning's  mystery, 
may  well  be  imagined.  If  he  had  only 
known  the  murderous  intentions  of  the 
people  in  the  carriage,  he  would  have  drawn 
out  his  ox-wagon,  and  blocked  up  the  road ! 
Now,  he  advised  Mr.  Venable  to  ride  up  to 
the  meeting-house,  where  everybody  was 
assembled,  and  where  he  could  have  the 
benefit  of  the  wisest  and  best  advice. 

Mr.  Venable  agreed  with  his  friend  that 
this  was  the  most  judicious  course  to  pursue. 
He  proceeded  on  a  gallop  to  the  meeting- 
house, which  he  reached  just  as  the  venera- 
ble clergyman  had  named  his  text.  He 
fastened  his  horse  without,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded as  softly  as  a  pair  of  new  boots,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  have  more  than  a  neces- 
sary quantity  of  squeak  leather  in  them, 
would  allow,  up  the  broad  aisle.  He  whis- 
pered to  Judge  D.  then  proceeded  to  the 
pew  of  Squire  0.  passed  round  to  the  side- 
aisle,  and  addressed,  in  a  low  tone,  Mr.  A. 
and  Mr.  X.  and  then  walked  out  of  the 
church.  The  gentlemen  whom  he  addressed 
immediately  took  their  hats,  and  left  the 
meeting-house. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. The  minister  went  on  with  his 
sermon ;  but  the  minds  of  his  listeners  did 
not  follow  him.  All  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards the  door ;  but  the  gentlemen  who 
had  left  their  seats  did  not  come  back  to 
hear  the  remtdnder  of  the  sermon,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  felt  such  in- 
tense curiosity  to  know  what  could  have 
occasioned  this  singular  interruption  of  the 
services,  that  they  could  not  fix  their  atten- 
tion on  their  preacher,  though  he  was  de- 
livering one  of  nis  most  efiective  sermons. 

But  the  sermon,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
pretty  long  one,  came  at  last  to  a  close. 
The  prayers  were  ended,  the  hymns  were 
sung,  the  benediction  was  given,  and  the 
congregation  left  the  church.  But  still  the 
mystery  was  unexplained.  Mr.  Venable, 
and  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  addressed, 
had  all  departed ;  and  the  people  could  only 
express  their  wonderings,  and  compare  their 
feelings  of  surprise,  and  retire  to  their 
separate  homes. 

The  mystery,  however,  was  soon  ex- 
plained.   A  duel  had  been  fought,  and  one 
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aumeirhat  awkward  )'ouiig  man  from  the 
interior ;  the  otlier,  jounj;  R.  the  Btin  of  a 
must  respectalJe  and  dialinguished  pliv- 
aician  of  the  town.  The;  had  met  m 
society  as  well  ng  at  their  lodgings  ;  and 
voung  Q.  bad  been  somewhat  bantered  b; 
bia  fellow-boarders,  especially  young  R.  fur 
bis  atteDtiuns  tu  a  certain  young  lady  of 
their  circle.  The  joke  had  been  carried  too 
fur  for  the  Henaitive  mind  of  Q. ;  and, 
though  he  showed  himself  not  much  ex- 
cited by  it  at  the  t  a  e  t  ruikled  n  h  a 
heart,  and  he  could  n  fgiolif  hii 
jeers.  He  put  h  mself  tl  ugh  a  cou  ae  of 
pistol-practice  and  n  a  w  ek  o  two 
challenged  R.  The  chall  nge  was  a  i  ted 
The  morning  wl  ch  I  as  been  des  bed  was 
appointed  for  tl  e  meet  ng  Hoy  uDgm  n 
with  their  seconds  and  a  surge  n  d  en 
the  same  carriage  to  I  e  P  t  Tl  e  f  tal 
shut  was  fired  and  B  fell  ne  e  to  r  se 
again. 

The  gentlemen  wh  ere  called  f  m 
the  church  ga  e  pr  per  direit  ns  fur  tl  e 
care  of  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  R  Ha 
opponent,  stru  k  h  s  rrow  and  gnef  at 
the  result  of  the  aff  r  left  that  pa  t  of  the 
country ;  and  the  frt  nds  of  the  unfo  tun  te 
young  1  -^   . 


been  concluded  between  France  and  Brun»- 
wick.     Patient  waiters,  it  is  add,  ore  no 

Messrs.  Ticksor,  R&eb,  4  Fiklus,  are  1 
preparing,  as  a  holiday-book  for  children, 

"Auut  Lffio's  Rhymes  for  Little  Children ; "  | 

a  collection   of  amusing  stories   in  verse,  i 

neatly   printed    and    illustrated   with   fioe  , 
wuod-cuts. 

Messrs.  J.ihes  JIlnroe  &  Co.  bare  in 
press  the  sixth  volume  of  their  convenient 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Hudson. 


earlv  disappuintment  of  the  r  fond  hope 

Man;  ; '  '  '    '  ^ 

/morning 

the  surgeons,  liave  all  g  ne  to  that  bo- 
where  they  shall  g  e  an  ace  unt  of  the 
things  done  in  the  body  Ibe  qu  t  Mr 
Anderson,  too,  long  since  was  placed  under 
the  green  sod  of  the  graveyard.  He  never 
forgot,  as  long  as  be  lived,  the  adventures 
of  that  morning,  tt  was  a  marked  page  in 
his  simple  life.  And,  to  his  narrative,  he 
always  added  his  regrets  that  be  had  nut 
had  his  thoughts  enough  abuut  him  to 
"drag  uut  theoi-wagun,Bnd  place  it  across 
the  road."  This,  m  his  opinion,  would 
undoubtedly  have  prevented  the  sad  de- 
nouement. I, 


UTSBABT  BOTES. 

Thackebat  is  repeating  his  lectures  in 
New  York,  after  which  he  goes  to  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  ;  we  are  not  informed 
which  of  the  two,  first.  They  give  great 
satisfaction. 

It  is  stated  that  he  has  received  £1200 
for  bis  new  novel,  "Henry  Eamond,"  in 
England.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  old 
style  of  type,  with  the  long  i,  4c.,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  resemblance  to  the  days  of 

An    inCcmational   copyright   treaty   bns 


OSD  KIHTTTES. 

Tbk  last  of  the  days  of  public  testimonial 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Daniel  Webster 
was  observed  in  Boslan  on  Tuesday.  Wed- 
nesday the  27tb  ult.  when  was  the  almost 
spontaneous  gathering  uf  citizens  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  —  the  succeeding  Friday,  the  day  of 
the  simple  funeral  at  Jlarshfield,  —  and 
Tuesday  the  30th  inst,  the  day  uf  the  Eu- 
logy, ■ —  three  days  separated  from  the  com- 
mon cares  of  the  world  by  the  suspension 
of  ordinary  business,  show  how  deeply  Iht 
public  feeling  has  been  impressed  by  the  nu- 
tional  calamity. 

The  weather  on  Tuesday  was  well  suited 
to  the  occasion.  The  procession  was  long, 
and  the  ceremonies  were  decorous  and  iui- 

Einng.  Mr.  Hillard's  eulagj  in  Faneuil 
all  was  an  eleeant  and  finished  composi- 
tion, gracefully  aelivered.  The  audience  lis- 
tened to  it  with  eager  interest.  It  chained 
the  attention  of  a  standing  audience  uf 
thousands  for  an  hour  and  tbree-quartars, 
during  which  the  orator  had  no  occasion  to 
refer  to  his  notes,  or  to  pause  fbr  an  expres- 
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sion.    The  flow  of  eloquence  was  even  and 
uninterrupted. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  discourse  are 
noticed  below. 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OP  TO-DAT. 

Dear  Sir, —  Will  you  permit  me  to  make 
one  or  two  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Ilillard's 
very  elegant  and  finished  eulogy,  delivered 
in  Faneuil  Hall  on  Wednesday,  to  which  I 
listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
gratification. 

In  the  faithful  description  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's personal  appearance,  Mr.  Hillard 
says,  —  **  His  brow  was  to  common  brows 
what  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  to  the 
smaller  cupolas  at  its  side."  Is  not  this 
expression  an  hyperbole  rather  too  extra- 
vagant? It  cannot,  of  course,  be  inter- 
preted literally  in  any  sense ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  there  is  in  it  any  beauty 
which  can  compensate  for  its  excessive  ex- 
aggeration. 

Again,  in  that  beautiful  passage,  in  which 
the  orator  alludes  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
great  man's  life,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
interest  with  which  men  listened  to  tidings 
from  his  chamber,  Mr.  Hillard  says,  — 
**  He  was  not  tried  by  long  and  hopeless 
suffering ;  nor  were  his  friends  saddened  by 
seeing  the  lights  put  out  before  the  curtain 
fell.*^  Does  not  this  last  image  appear  in 
bad  taste?  For  myself,  I  confess  i  shud- 
dered as  I  hoard  it  enter  to  spoil  the  exqui- 
site finish  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

These  blemishes  arise  from  what,  in  this 
very  discourse,  Mr.  Hillard  speaks  of  as  a 
national  defect  in  writing,  —  the  "  excessive 
use  of  figurative  language."  There  are 
perhaps  one  or  two  others,  exceptionable 
on  the  same  grounds. 

Since  I  have  spoken  of  these,  you  will 
allow  me  space  to  point  out  what  I  regard 
as  some  of  the  particularly  fine  expressions 
in  the  eulogy.  This  task  is  rendered  easier 
from  the  great  abundance  of  the  material, 
but  more  SflBcult  by  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing from  so  many  excellent  specimens. 

Many  of  the  paragraphs  are  concluded  by 
short  sentences,  summaries  of  the  remarks 
preceding,  which,  for  truth  of  sentiment 
and  terseness  of  expression,  are  hardly  sur- 
passed by  any  thing  in  the  language. 

**  Such  are  ever  the  judgments  passed  bv 
fragmentary  men  upon  a  universal  man. 
How  completely  do  these  few  words  express 
the  distinction  between  Webster  ana  his 
detractors ;  between  the  value  of  the  opi- 
nions of  a  true  practical  statesman  and 
theoretical  closet-philosophers ! 

But  a  still  more  striking  passage,  which 
I  regard  as  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  discourse  is  this  :  *'  A  statesman  has 
a  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers."  Here 
less  than  a  dozen  words,  only  four  of  them 


leading  ones,  are  made  to  tell  a  volume  of 
truth. 

I  may  add  that  the  structure  of  the  eulo- 
gy, the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  the 
attention  bestowed  on  each,  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  soundest  sense. 

Those  curious  in  finding  analogies  and 
coincidences  have  not  failed  to  observe,  that 
the  three  great  Boston  fires  of  the  year 
1852  have  all  taken  place  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  giving  a  sort  of  bad  reputation  to 
that  day,  whose  character  has  hitherto 
been  as  unspotted  as  any.  It  may  be  added , 
that  the  number  of  the  day  of  the  month 
has  ended  with  the  figure  1  in  each  in- 
stance. The  burning  ot  the  Tremont  Tem- 
ple occurred  Wednesday  night,  March  31 ; 
that  of  the  National  Theatre,  Wednesday 
night,  April  21 ;  and  that  of  Chickering's 
manufactory,  Wednesday  night,  Dec.  1. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  will  be  held 
to-morrow  evening,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour  in  Bedford-street,  on  which  occasion 
an  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  D. 
Huntington. 

The  Sunday  evening  series  of  lectures 
before  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  will  be  delivered  at  the  Melo- 
deon,  not  the  Music  Hall,  as  before  stated. 
The  first  lecture  is  announced  for  the  12th 
inst.  by  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Williams  College. 

The  two  series  of  Mercantile  Library  Lec- 
tures were  auspiciously  opened  last  week. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper,  under  the 
head  of  **  Music,"  we  have  given  an  out- 
line of  the  record  of  musical  history  since 
the  era  of  the  opening  of  the  Music  Hall. 
We  may  mention  here  the  series  of  six 
concerts  which  are  announced  by  the  **  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,"  in  the  new  hall, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  attractive  enter- 
tainments. 

THE  DirSSELDOBF  GALLERY. 
Before  another  number  of  **  To-Day  "  shall 
appear  —  on  the  10th  inst.  —  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  last  season  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  Diisseldorf  Gallery  in  Boston  will 
positively  close,  and  the  pictures  will  1>e 
sent  away.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
neglectea  seeing  Lessing's  great  picture, 
the  **  Martyrdom  of  Huss,"  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  at  some  length  in  No. 
40  of  **  To-Day, "  have  but  a  few  days  ka 
them  in  which  they  may  secure  that  pica- 
sure.  Good  pictures  are  not  so  oflen  ex- 
hibited here  tnat  anybody  can  afi()rd  to  lose 
one  of  them  ;  nor,  if  any  is  to  be  omitted, 
should  it  be  suffered  to  be  one  of  the  first 
class,  like  this* 
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TWILIGHT. 

BT  WILLIAM   8TOXKT  THATKB. 

As  dimmer  grows  the  sinking  light  of  d*7, 
A  thousand  shapes,  by  nimble  faney  brought. 

Float  from  mysterious  regions  far  away 
Upon  the  rising  tide  of  peaceful  thought. 

Ail  that  gives  glory  to  our  childish  years. 
All  that  to  the  past  the  heart  can  bind, 

Youth's  fleet-winged  visions,  thronging  joys  and 
fears. 
Glide  through  the  ghostly  labyrinths  of  the  mind. 

Now  Aspiration,  near  the  breaking  mom. 
Raises  triumphant  her  rejoicing  psalm ; 

And  Hope,  long  sailing  over  seas  forlorn. 
Is  kissed  by  gales  that  tell  of  endless  calm. 

Now,  from  the  opening  skies  upon  the  earth. 
Descends  the  bloom  primeval ;  now  appear 

The  visions  that  do  have  immortal  birth, 
The  thoughts  that  make  our  human  life  more 
dear. 


THE  REAL  ELECTION. 

Until  this  week,  we  have  not  been  able  truly 
to  say  —  we  had  almost  written,  to  congra- 
tulate ourselves  —  that  **  the  presidential 
election  is  over.'*  The  long  agony,  indeed, 
was  finished  a  month  ago  by  the  choice  of 
electors  in  the  various  States ;  but  the  ac- 
tual election  of  President  by  the  vote  of  the 
various  electoral  colleges  did  not  take  place 
till  Wednesday  last,  the  1st  inst.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  bodies,  although  of  con- 
siderable dignity  and  solemnity,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
government,  attracted  but  little  general 
interest.  Indeed  the  work  they  performed 
was  almost  wholly  that  of  either  routine  or 
ceremony,  ii  we  except  a  comparatively  un- 
important matter,  the  election  of  a  special 
messenger  to  convey  the  record  of  the  votes 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate-in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors 
is  fixed  by  prescription  or  law  in  tlie  several 
States,  but  is  generally  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. In  Rhode  Island,  where  there  are 
four  seats  of  government,  the  place  appointed 
is  Bristol.  They  are  required  to  throw  their 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  which 
fell  this  year  on  the  first  day  of  that  month. 
They  assemble  for  organization  and  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies  on  the  preceding  day,  which 
was  this  year  tlie  thirtieth  oi  Noveml>er. 
The  choice  from  among  their  number  of  a 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary  does  not  leave  a 
very  large  array  of  '*  private  members  "  in 
those  States,  like  Delaware  and  Florida, 
which  are  entitled  to  but  three  electors. 
No  State  can  ever  have  less  than  three,  since 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gua- 
rantees them  two  senators,  and  at  least  one 
representative;  and  makes  the  number  of 


electors  the  same  as  the  combined  repre* 
sentation  in  both  houses. 

The  electoral  colleges  balloted  in  form, 
separately,  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  They  threw  their  votes  for  these 
offices,  of  course,  under  the  existing  customs 
for  those  candidates  selected  by  the  national 
party  conventions ;  but  this  feature  made 
no  part  of  the  original  plan.  A  law  of  Con- 
gress requires  that  three  fair  copies  shall  be 
made  of  the  record  of  these  votes,  one  of 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the 
national  government  by  the  special  messen- 
ger elected  for  the  purpose,  and  one  by 
mail ;  the  third  is  deposited  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  nearest  United  States  District  Court. 
In  some  of  the  States  also,  as  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  fourth  copy  is  made  for  preservation 
in  the  State  archives. 

If  the  vote  of  any  State  is  not  received  in 
Washington  by  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
(the  3d  in  1853)  the  Secretaiy  of  State  is 
required  to  send  a  special  messenger  for  the 
copy  of  the  record  deposited  vrith  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  This  time  it  will,  of  course, 
happen  that  the  vote  of  California  has  not 
come  to  hand ;  but  the  special  messenger, 
if  he  is  sent,  cannot  have  accomplished  naif 
his  journey,  before  it  arrives. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  of  February, 
(the  9th  in  1853)  the  votes  are  opened  and 
counted  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  and 
the  new  President  is  inaugurated  on  the 
4th  of  March  —  Friday . 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Select  British  Eloquence,  embracing  the 
best  Speeches  entire  of  the  most  Emi- 
nent Orators  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last 
two  Centuries.  With  Sketches  of  their 
Lives,  an  Estimate  of  their  Genius,  and 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  book  is  all  that  its  title  indicates. 
Beginning  with  the  first  specimens  of  what 
may,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  English 
eloquence,  it  gives  us  the  choicest  oratorical 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  during  a  time  singu- 
larly prolific  of  great  speakers,  and  concludes 
with  those  of  Lord  Brougham.  Burke, 
Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Erskine  are  in- 
cluded in  the  editor^s  category ;  men  whose 
oratory  can  never  be  too  mucn  admired  and 
too  dili^ntly  studied  by  any  one  who  aims 
at  distmction  in  their  department.  The 
editor  has,  we  think,  wisely  differed  from 
previous  compilers  in  giving  us  entire 
speeches,  instead  of  mere  extracts ;  and  he 
has  accompanied  his  selections  with  bio- 
graphies, explanatory  notes,  and  analyses. 


NOTICE  OF   BOOKS. 


rorni,  aa  FrofcMor 
Guodrich  Mija,  "a  slight  but  continuoua 
threiLd  of  political  hiacor}',  etnhradng  the 
roost  importune  topics  diHCUsaed  in  the 
Briiiali  Parliutnont  fcir  moro  ihnn  a  cen- 
tury." The  general  reader  will  find  this 
nn  ample  cooipeitd  of  British  eloquence, 
4ind  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  worii 
BO  useful  and  so  crtHJituble  to  the  editor's 
Judgment. 

A  SftHTKL  TO  THE  Fkmile  Jisurr.     New 

York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
Abodt  a  jeur  Mtice,  a  book  appeared  in 
London,  and  wui  ghortlv  after  republished 
in  thia  country,  entitled '■  The  Female  Je- 
suit, or  the  Spj  in  the  Fiuuilj."  It  pur- 
ported to  be  true,  and  to  be  a  history  of  a 
series  of  deceptions  practised  by  a  young 
girl,  who  preloTided  to  have  escaped  Ifoui  a 
convent,  und  who  succeeded  in  oausing  her- 
Bolf  to  be  taken  into  the  Duuily  of  a  Protestant 
clerjjijman,  where  she  eiciled  the  interest 
of  its  members  by  a  succession  of  intrigues 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  keeping  up  a  cur- 
TeBj»iidcni;e  with  pretended  Ihenas  abroo'l, 
writing  letters,  whicli  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  she  answered  herself,  and  feign- 
ing remarkable  attacks  of  illness.  Tlie 
book  ended  with  on  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  her  plans,  and  she  whs  dismissed 
from  the  ikmily.  The  names  and  places 
were  all  mentioned  by  their  initials  only ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
there  was  a  foundation  of  truth  to  the  story, 
or  whether  the  whole  was  a  romance  inge- 
niously  thrown   into   the   form   of   a,  real 


A  Sequel  to  this  book  has  now  appeared, 
nnd  hoa  been  republished  in  this  country. 
In  this,  the  author  of  the  "  Female  Jesuit," 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the  Sec|uel,  gives 
her  name  us  Mrs.  Luke,  the  wife  of  the 
clergyman  on  whom  "  Marie,"  the  heroine 
of  the  former  narretive,  quartered  herself. 
It  professes  to  give  real  names  instead  of 


Mrs.  Luke,  and  leaves  her  at  last  in  prison 
in  Belgium,  where  she  had  been  practising 
her  deceptions  on  the  family  of  a  Mr.  C. 


)  the 


public  authorities,  after    her    impostures 
were  discovered. 

A  shadow  of  doubt  still  hangs  over  this 
matter,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fear 
that  this  sequel  may  oulr  be  another  chapter 
Ddded  to  the  romance  of  the  former  liistory. 
The    author  says  she  sent  -     -  --     -   '     ' 


Aliirie's  deceptions  to  the  Times  newspaper, 
but  the  editors  thought  it  too  extraordinary 
to  be  believed.     Another  was  sent  atteated 


but  neither  was  this  inserted ; 


and  so  Airs.  Luke  concluded  to  publish  her 
story  in  a  volume.  She  gives  the  numes  of 
several  persons  to  whom  she  is  under  ohli- 

Sttions  for  the  preparation  of  the  volume ; 
it  we  are  not  able  to  any  how  far  these 
are  real  namcii.  Mra.  Luke  says  she  doe! 
not  trespass  on  the  right  of  Air.  and  Kirs. 
C.  Seager,  who  propose  publishing ''  The  Fe- 
male Jesuit  Abroad,"  an  account  of  Marie 
while  she  was  with  them.  This  last  an- 
nouncement gives  tlie  whole  rather  the  air 
of  a  l-ook-iuaking  aSur.  If  the  story  has 
no  foundation  in  truth,  it  is  certainly  a 
literary  curiosity,  us  it  is  well  written,  and, 
though  a  strange  story,  bears  some  decided 
marks  of  truth. 

Tbe  Tbeosv  of  the  Common  Law.  By 
James  M.  IVoIkcr,  of  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Boston ;  Little,  Brown,  i  Co. 
Hers  is  a  small  volume,  published  in  tbe 
excellent  style  which  marks  all  the  law-books 
of  IJttle  nnd  Brown,  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Common  Law.  Tbe  general  reader  might 
be  attracted  by  its  title  to  examine  it,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  what  the  leading  ideas 
are  of  systems  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  us  a  huge  conglomeration 
of  dogmas  and  precedents.  But  he  would 
probably  soon  lay  it  aside,  witn  the  feeling 
that  it  is  a  book  for  lawyers,  and  not  fur 

It  is  an  inTestigation,  in  the  sjiirit  of  ii 
bold  speculation,  of  some  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  law.  The  lawyer  who  regards 
his  profession  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  —  as  a 
pursuit  which  deals  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation to  human  afiikirs  of  a  great  and  enno- 
bling science,  will  welcome  its  appearanve, 
and  read  it  with  pleasure,  even  though  he 
should  regard  some  of  its  theories  fandful, 
and  its  statement  of  legal  doctrines  some- 
times inaccurate.  We  quarrel  with  the 
author's  definition  of  law.  He  says:  "  .-1 
law  signifies  the  relation  of  man  to  man.'' 
A  law  is  not  the  relation  itself,  but  some- 
thing founded  upon  that  relation.  The  law 
of  parent  and  child  is  not  the  relation  of  pa- 
tent and  child,  but  the  body  of  rules  ru- 
specting  the  rights  and  duties  which  grow 
out  of  that  relation.  But  our  journal  is  nut 
theplace  for  criticism  of  this  nature. 

We  commend  the  bonk  to  those  of  tbo 
legal  profession  who  are  fond  of  speculative 
inquiry.  Tliey  will,  at  least,  find  it  advanc- 
ing what  is  new. 

UoMG  Scenes    anu    Heart    Stcdiici.      By 
Grace  Aguilar,  author  of  Mother's  Re- 
compense, Ac.      New  York :    D.   Anp!e- 
toniCo.  Boston:  Crosby, Nichols, A Ci>. 
Qbacb  Aodilak's  English  publishers  go  evcu 
beyond  the  HlreatDreit  of  public  amuse- 
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ments,  who  constantly  warn  the  public  that 
this  is  the  very  last  representation.  This 
popular  writer,  as  is  well  known,  died  seve- 
ral years  since,  after  having  published  a 
number  of  works,  which  were  very  popular, 
many  of  them  deservedly  so.  After  her 
death,  her  mother  edited',  and  caused  to  be 

Eublished,  several  books  purporting  to  be 
'om  manuscripts  left  behind  her  by  Miss 
Aguilar.  She  protests  now  that  this  **  is 
the  last."  This  volume  contains  a  number 
of  short  stories,  some  of  them  having  been 
before  published  aa  far  back  as  1843.  Her 
editor  says  her  daughter's  works  **  are  now 
before  the  public,  the  present  volume  being 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  in  which  the 
delineation  of  the  character  of  woman  has 
been  the  chief  design."  It  is  a  little  singular 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  series  should 
have  been  written  iirsc  in  detached  stories, 
published  in  various  books  of  the  time,  eight 
or  ten  years  before  the  earlier  portions. 

Homes  of  American  Authors;  comprising 
Anecdotical,  Personal,  and  Descriptive 
Sketches,  by  Various  Writers,  rfew 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  somewhat 
prepared  for  the  appearance  of  this  elegant 
volume.*  It|  will  fully  equal  any  expecta- 
tions they  may  have  formed.  It  approaclies 
very  near  perfection,  if  it  have  not  attained 
it  m  every  one  of  the  elements  of  a  true 
book.  The  general  idea  of  the  whole  was  a 
happy  one.  The  subject-matter  is  good ;  it 
is  well  treated,  and  finely  illustrated  by  the 
engravings.  The  paper,  printing,  and  bind- 
ing, are  excellent,  while  there  is  an  air  of 
good  taste  about  its  appointments  which 
prevoiUs  its  ornaments  trom  degenerating 
into  what  is  called  in  these  days,  *'  magnifi- 
cence." We  speak  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 
of  course,  and  clo  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
have  not  found  some  things  which  we 
should  prefer  to  have  different,  both  in  the 
book  and  its  contents  ;  but,  since  tastes 
differ  so  much,  the  wonder  is  that  there  are 
so  few  things  likely  to  ofleud  sound  judg- 
ment. 

No  volume  of  four  hundred  pages  can 
pretend  to  contain  accounts  of  the  residences 
of  all  the  American  authors,  whose  name, 
it  is  well  known,  is  legion.  We  have 
"American  Female  Poets"  alone,  enough 
to  outnumber  the  articles  in  an  ordinary 
encyelopaodia.  We  like  the  book  particu- 
larly for  its  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
names.  Every  writer  of  a  magaaine-article 
is  not  an  author,  though  he  or  she  may  per- 
haps be  justly  iucluded  under  the  dictionary 
definition  of  that  word,  —  *'a  writer  in 
general.''  The  selection  of  authors  for  this 
volume  is  pretty  fair,  while  the  admirers  of 

•  «To-Day,"  No«.  27  and  40,  vol.  U.  pp.  9,  216. 


any  omitted  one  may  console  themselves 
with  the  statement  of  the  preface,  *'  that 
some  of  the  greater  names  have  been  re- 
served for  a  second  volume,  which  it  is 
intended  to  publish  the  succeeding  year," 
among  which  their  favorite  may  hope  to  be 
included.  The  list  embraces  John  James 
Audubon,  James  K.  Paulding,  Washington 
Irving,  William  GuUen  Bryant,  George  San- 
croft,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  William  H. 
Prescott,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Edward  Everett,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  William  G.  Simms,  Henij  W. 
Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Daniel 
Webster,  John  P.  Kennedy,  James  Russell 
Lowell. 

The  plan  of  the  book  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  hanging  upon  the  homes  of  these 
authors  sprightly  and  pleasant  notices  of 
their  lives,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and 
illustrations,  which  are  relieved  from  the 
form  and  stiffness  of  p  rofessed  biography. 
Of  this  opportunity,  many  of  the  wnters 
have  availed  themselves  with  mach  success. 

The  engravings  include  pictures  of  houses, 
portraits,  and  fac-similes  of  autographs, 
and  are  generally  well  executed. 

MTTSIC. 

Toe  last  two  weeks  have  done  their  share 
in  consecrating  the  new  Music  Hall  to  its 
intended  purposes.  The  brilliant  •'  opening'' 
on  Nov.  20  was  a  most  auspicious  promise 
of  the  career  that  was  to  follow.  On  that 
night,  the  surprise  excited  by  the  full 
effect  of  the  architecture  of  the  new  hall, — 
the  discovery  that  everybody's  friends  could 
find  their  places  in  the  spacious  room,  and 
could  rise  up  from  distant  comers,  each  to 
welcome  the  other,  —  all  these  varied  greet- 
ings, beneath  a  brilliant  yet  softened  Tight, 
in  the  midst  of  the  warm  congratulations 
that  the  long-looked-for  hall  for  music  had 
come  at  last,  —  all  this  charmed  many  other 
senses  besides  that  of  hearing. 

And  for  the  full  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation of  music,  it  is  proper  that  it  should 
be  so ;  that  not  merely  the  senses,  but  all 
the  intellectual  faculties,  should  be  brought 
into  a  complacent  state.  Benevolence  should 
be  satisfied,  that  the  gratification  from  a 
finely-turned  cavatina  may  not  be  injured 
by  the  thought  of  those  who  are  shut  out, 
because  **  not  a  ticket  was  to  be  got,  and 
the  hall  was  crowded."  Besides  the  plea- 
sure the  eye  finds  in  the  graceful  archi- 
tecture of  the  hall,  it  receives  an  added 
delight  in  the  gay-colored,  thronging  multi- 
tude that  fill  its  seats,  and  anew  enthusiasm 
is  reflected  from  their  applauding  fiices. 
At  the  same  time,  the  comfortable  arrange- 
ment of  the  seats  allows  of  nothing  to 
distract  all  bodily  senses  firom  the  fuU  en 
joyment  of  the  muaio.    For,  whether  the 


TENNYSON'S  ODE   ON   ll^ELUNQTON. 


atjle  of  the  music  oSered  u  intended  to  kp 
the  Boul  in  eljeium,  or  to  excite  it  from  a 
staM  of  repose  to  one  of  deep  tliooght  and 
actiTitj,  it  ia  necessary  to  remove  from 
around  it  all  petty  discomforts,  that  it  maj 
be  free  to  become  a  witness  of  whatoTer 
struggles  the  higher  kind  of  music  may  rep- 

The  full  audiences  present  at  the  Stahat 
Mater,  on  tjunda;  night,  at  Madame  Son- 
tag's  farewell  concert,  and  that  of  Alboni, 
showed  how  the  large  Music  Hall  was  need- 
ed to  welcome  the  lamoua  performers  from 
the  other  world.  The  concert  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Society,  on  Saturday  night,  possessed 
more  solid  charms,  because  it  was  the  Srst 
of  a  seriea,  —  not  the  lost  notes  of  a  flitting 
bird  of  passage,  but  a  harbinger  of  a  winter 
of  pleasure.  This  week  the  Gennonia  So- 
ciety has  given  the  first  of  its  series  of  public 
rehearsals,  or  afternoon    concerts,  which 

Eesented  an  agreeable  variety   of  music, 
ginning  with  a  symphony  by  Ferdinand 

Norecordof  the  musical  histoiT  of  Boston 
for  the  past  week  ia  complete  which  omits 
mention  of  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Chickering'a  extensive  establishment  for  the 
mnnufucture  of  piano  Fortes,  by  the  great 
fire  on  Wednesday  evening.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  vast  destruction  of  property,  the 
lusa  of  the  convenient  and  tasteful  chamber- 
concert-room  in  the  same  building,  which 
Mr.  Chickering's  liberality  had  so  often 
opened  for  musical  entertainments,  and  in 
which  we  had  hoped  to  eiyiiy  many  pleasant 
evenings  in  the  course  of^the  winter,  is  a 
severe  one.  Mr.  Chickering  will  have  the 
siitisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  are  very 
many  people  who  not  only  sympathize  with 
him  in  thia  miafortunc,  but  regard  it  as 
in  some  measure  a  pulilic  one.  We  do  not 
duubt  that  the  same  enterprise  and  energy 
which  had  made  his  establishment  what 
it  was.  and  had  raised  the  reputation  of 
his  pianos  to  so  enviahto  a  height,  —  a 
reputiition  which  they  cannot  lose, — will 
'  '■  '    a  short  time. 


TznrrsoN'B  ode  oh  wellhiqtoit. 

n  has  written  an 
luke  of  Wellington, 
wliich  is  published  in  I»odon  by  Moion. 
The  London  Times,  in  givbg  some  extracts, 
describes  it  as  having  "  more  beauty  than 
force,  more  sweetness  and  feeling,  than  dig- 
nity or  magnificence ;  "  and  says  that  there 
is  no  affectation  in  any  of  the  lines. 

We  quote  these  extracts,  not  wholly  on 
account  of  the  curiosity  which  we  presume 
our  readers  feel  to  read  any  thing  written 
by  Tennyson,  but  because  some  of  the  lines 
are  not  inappropriate  to  the  loss  which  our 
ovm  nation  has  recently  sustained :  — 


ro,  for  to  aa  be  leemi  lb 

surrow  drawl  bol  on  Ihe 
iendal  our  chief  Stale  oi 


In  his  simplicity  nibliine  ! 

0  guud  gn.y  bead,  wbich  all  men  kaeir ! 

O  loice  frum  ohich  their  omens  all  men  dnw  1 


"  They  are  conveying  him  to  his  last 
resting-place,  and  the  spirit  of  Nelson  i 
disturbed  with  the  approaching  murmur :  - 
'■  Who  is  he  that  comcth,  like  an  honored  gaegt. 

With  banner  and  nith  mniio,  with  soldier  as 


n'ilb  a 
Mighty  « 


irceping,  and  breaking  on  my  reitl 


Was  gtcat  bj  luid 
Tbine  island  loves 
Tbc  greatest  Bulor 
Vox,  to  (be  mil  of 
To  thee  Ibe  greatei 


And  wurtbj  tu  be  laid  bj  then; 
lie  that  gained  a  hundred  lights, 
Aod  neiei  lost  an  Eoglisb  gaa, 

Migbt>  seainan,  tender  and  tme, 

0  Saviour  of  the  Bilrer-DoaaMd  is 

0  sbaker  of  the  Ilaltie  i 

ir  aught  of  thin^Chat 

Touob  a  spirit  among  things  amne,  — 

If  love  of  aunntry  inote  tbee  tbcre  at  all, 

lie  glad  because  bis  buoes  are  laid  bj  thine 

And  through  the  oentories,  let  a  people's  vt 

In  rull  aoclaim,— 

A  people's  Vi>ioe, 

A  people's  vuice,  nhen  the;  rejoice 

Attest  tbeu  great  Comioander'a  alum. 


le  Xile  ! 
e  befall 


«  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  the  deht 
i  unbounded  roverenoe  and  regret, 
le  great  men  who  fought,  and  keptiloun 
aman,  guanl  ua  !  guard  the  eje,  the  Ion 
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And  8&ve  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 

Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne; 

That  sober  freedom,  out  of  which  there  springs 

Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings; 

For,  saving  that,  ye  save  mankind. 

Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust,  — 

And  help  the  march  of  human  mind. 

Till  crowds  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just; 

But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust. 

Perchance  our  greatness  will  increase ; 

Perchance  a  darkening  future  yields 

Some  reverse  from  worse  to  worse, 

The  blood  of  men  in  quiet  fields. 

And  sprinkled  on  the  sheaves  of  peace. 

And  oh  !  remember  him  who  led  your  hosts; 

llespeot  his  sacred  warning,  —  guard  your  coasts. 

His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 

For  ever;  and,  whatever  tempests  lower, 

For  ever  silent;  even  if  they  broke 

In  thunder,  silent.     Yet,  remember  all 

Ue  spoke  among  you ;  and  the  man  who  spoke, 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hoar. 

Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power: 

His  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke 

All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right. 

Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named; 

Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke: 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light. 

He  never  shall  be  shamed." 

*'  Why  ?  Because  *  the  path  of  duty 
was  his  way  to  glory.'  Never  has  that 
patli  been  more  simply  and  faithfully  drawn 
than  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

**  Lo  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne. 
Followed  by  the  brave  of  other  lands. 
He  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands        ^ 
Lavish  Honor  showered  all  her  stars. 
And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 
Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great, 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  State. 
Not  once  or  twice,  in  our  rough  island  story. 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden  roses. 
Not  once  or  twice,  in  our  fair  island  story. 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  that  ever  following  her  commands 
On  with  toil  of  heart,  and  knees  and  hands, 
Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light,  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevailed, 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled,  — 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands. 
To  which  our  God  himself  is  mr>on  and  sun ; 
He  has  not  failed;  he  has  prevailed: 
So  let  the  men  whose  hearths  he  saved  from 

shame. 
Through  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  ciyic  revel,  and  pomp,  and  game, 
And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame 
Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader's  fame. 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name." 

SirOAR  IK  TEARS. 

A  SMALL  paragraph  is  '*  going  the  rounds  *' 
of  the  newspapers,  which,  from  its  learned 
aspect  and  laconic  expression,  seems  to  find 


favor  with  editors,  and  is  often  used  at  the 
bottom  of  a  column  as  if  it  might  serve  as  a 
good  basis  for  the  longer  but  less  concise 
matters  above.     The  paragraph  is  this  :  — 


A  distinguished  German  chemist  has  dis- 
covered that  there  is  sugar  in  tears. 

Very  well,  whj  should  there  not  be  ? 
Tears  of  joy  certainly  have  a  right  to  have 
a  sweetening  element  in  their  composition  ; 
and  we  never  heard  it  contended  that  such 
tears  differed  in  material  essence  from  other 
tears.  What  better  than  sugar  could  form 
the  basis  of  these  "nearly  drops  "  ?  Must 
they  be  vinegar?  Or  is  it  supposed  that 
they  contain  no  foreign  substances  or  season- 
ing ingredients,  but  are  simple  water,  as 
Fure  as  the  chemist  can  make  by  distilling  ? 
f  so,  the  founts  of  unhappy  school-boys 
would  be  a  good  resource  of  the  laboratory, 
and,  by  an  ingenious  division  of  labor,  the 
witnesses  of  pain  and  punishment  might  be 
made  to  save  some  trouole  and  expense.  We 
should  then  wish  to  introduce  anew  those 
**  lacrymals,"  pretty  little  jars  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  in  which  we  are 
gravely  told  **  the  ancients  "  used  to  pre- 
serve their  tears.  Careful  people  !  —  who 
took  pains  to  lay  up  a  supply  of  pure  water 
for  the  purposes  of  science  ! 

But  tnis,  it  seems,  cannot  have  been  so, 
because  a  distinguished  German  chemist  has 
discovered  that  there  is  sugar  in  tears.  The 
lacrymals  would  have  become  in  time,  by 
evaporation,  enduring  sugar-bowls,  upon 
whose  sides  the  sweet  material  would  be 
found  encrusted.  Such,  by  the  way,  is  not 
the  case,  as  a  matter  of  fiict.  The  lacry- 
muls  are  as  empty  as  crockery  on  the  shelves 
of  a  warehouse. 

Of  what,  then,  do  tears  consist?  Ovid 
has  recorded  the  case  of  a  lady  whose  tears 
were  blood.  This  seems  to  be  mentioned, 
however,  as  an  exceptional  instance.  It 
might  serve  as  the  beginning  of  a  catalogue, 
from  which  perhaps  important  results  may 
flow.  Then  there  is  tne  common  expres- 
sion, "salt  tears."  Tears  thus  described 
evidently  cannot  have  contained  the  element 
of  sweetness.  We  lay  no  stress  upon  Cro- 
codile's Tears,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
may  not  be  the  same  as  other  tears.  Mean- 
while we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  distiuguished  German  chemist, 
and  content  ourselves  with  knowing  that 
there  is  sugar  in  tears. 

Perhajjs,  however,  the  ingenious  writer 
of  this  pithy  piu-aCTaph  was  indulging  in  a 
figurative  style  of  speaking,  and  meant  to 
convey  a  consoling  reflection  in  a  &nciful 
form.  Tupper-like,  he  wished  to  find  a  new 
and  pretty  way  6f  repeating  an  old  truth. 
The  tact  that  tne  discovery  is  attributed  to 
a  German  chemist,  favors  this  idea.  Ger- 
many,—  the  land  of  obscure  mystical  phi-   | 
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losophj,  —  this  was  chosen  as  the  location 
for  the  alleged  discovery. 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  para^;raph  be- 
comes simply  a  new  way  of  saying,  that, 
when  it  is  ni^ht  to  us,  the  other  half  of 
the  globe  is  enjoying  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining ;  that 
all  dark  colors  are  ingredients  in  white ; 
that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good ;  that  in  the  darkest  night  the  stars 
are  shining ;  that,  in  short,  nothing  b  so 
bad  that  it  does  not  have  some  good  feature 
—  so  that  even  tears,  the  symbSls  of  grief, 
contain  the  element  of  sweetness  and  plea- 
sure. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  a  truth  in 
the  sentiment  which  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  may  serve  as 
a  text  for  the  inculcation  of  benevolence. 
Here  is  a  new  source  presented,  from  \ahich 
sugar  may  be  obtained.  Beets  have  been 
tried  vrith  but  partial  success.  Let  every 
man  consider  himself  as  a  saccharine  esta- 
blishment, bound  to  manufacture  su^u:  out 
of  grief,  trouble,  and  misfortune.  Let  us 
all  bend  our  efforts  to  bringing  out  the 
sugar  in  our  own  and  neighbors'  tears.  If 
such  a  result  could  flow  from  the  disco- 
very, then  would  mankind  bless  the  ano- 
nymous but  distinguished  German  chemist, 
who  has  ascertained  that  there  is  sugar  in 
tears. 

MODEL  MODERN  NOVEL. 

**  Punch's  Pocket  Book,''  which  contains  a 
^od  many  funny  things,  is  not  sold  much 
in  this  country,  because  the  statistical  and 
other  information  which  it  furnishes  is  not 
adapted  to  our  lon^tude.  It  thus  does  not 
generally  fall  before  American  readers. 
This  induces  us  to  print  the  following 
specimen  of  a  modern  romance,  which  the 
volume  for  1853  contains :  — 

THE   FATAL  QUESTION. 

A    TALE   OF    THE    BALUSTRADES. 

(Being  the  specimen  of  a  Novel,  in  three  Volumegf 
VMinting  a  Publisher.) 

It  was  a  dull  aflemoon  in  August,  when  a 
stranger  might  be  seen  leaning  with  bis 
chin,  supported  by  the  top  of  his  thumb, 
over  one  of  the  balustrades  of  the  bridge 
of  Waterloo.  There  was  a  slight  wind 
which  kept  whispering  in  the  stranger's 
ear ;  but  what  the  wind  seemed  to  say,  or 
what  the  stranger  mentally  replied,  must 
remain  for  ever  a  mystery.  The  stranger 
wore  an  alpaca  coat,  of  a  greyish  hue, 
which  bad  seen  better  days  and  better 
buttons.  His  hat,  which  was  a  wide-awake, 
contrasted  curiously  with  his  sleepy  aspect ; 
and  a  pawnbroker's  ticket,  protruding  from 
the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  told  a  sad 
story  of  a  watch  once  going,  but  now  gone, 


perhaps  for  ever.     In  a  few  minutes,  the 
stranger  was  joined  by  one  in  whose  coat 
age  had  sown  a  quantity  of  seeds ;  and  his 
collar  was  secured  by  a  fastening,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  seemed  to  hang  upon  a 
thread    of    the    very    slenderest    texture. 
Spooner,  for  such  was  the  name  of  him  who 
wore  the  wide-awake,  gave  a  faint  groan 
when  he  recognized  Tompkins ;  for  so  was 
he   called   whose  presence   we    have    last 
spoken  of      **  Well,"  muttered    Spooner 
through  his  teeth,  which  were  decayed  like 
his  hopes,  **  how  long  is  the  canker  to  prey 
upon  my  heart's  blighted  blossoms  ? "  **  Tell 
me  rather,"  moaned  Tompkins,  with  a  wild 
glance  at  a  passing  omnibus,  —  **  tell  me 
rather  when  1  shall  draw  out  the  envenomed 
dart  that  has  for  months  been  embedded  in 
my  own."     Here   he  broke  off,   and  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  low 
gurgle.     Leaving  our  heroes  to  moan  and 
gurgle  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  side  of 
the  bridge,  we  will  give   a  short  sketch 
of  their  past   history.      Spooner  was   the 
only  child  of  a  doting  cheesemonger,  who 
had  commenced    business   with   a  limited 
capital   and  a  h\rge  heart,  the   former  of 
which  had  been  consumed  in  stock,  while 
the  latter  had  led  him  into  a  long  series  of 
friendly  acceptances.     **  Time  ancTthe  hour 
run  through  the  longest"  bill;    and  the 
friend  whom  Spooner  senior  had  obliged, 
came  to  him  one  day  to  declare,  that,  though 
prepared  to  meet  his  fate,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  engagements.     The  large- 
hearted  and   heavy-liabilitied  Spooner  fell 
in  a  swoon  on  his  own  mat,  was  conveyed 
thence  to  hU  own  mattress,  and  woke  the 
next  morning  a  deterihined  misanthrope. 
Young  Spooner  was  thus  early  taught  to 
hate   the  world ;   and  the  fact  is  at  once 
explained  of  his  bein^  found,  with  a  moan 
in  his  mouth  and  without  a  wat.h  in  his 
pocket,  on  the  bridge  of  Waterloo.     Tom- 
kins  was  a  character  of  a  difierent  stamp, 
and   had  been   nursed  in  the  hard-boned, 
uncomfortable,  long-legged  lap  of  poverty. 
His  mother,  who  was  the  portionless  daugh- 
ter of  a  penniless  ticket-porter,  had  run, 
or  rather  walked,  away  .with    the  junior 
partner  of  a  ruined  firm,  which  had  left  the 
Uourt  of  Bankruptcy  without  a  certificate. 
Young  Tomkins,  who  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  world  with  a  terrific  bump  at  an  early 
age,   had,  after    floundering    about   for  a 
considerable  period,  found  his  legs  at  last 
under   the    desk  of   an    attorney's  office, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  a  human  copying- 
machine,    at    a  weekly  salary  of   twelve 
shillings.     With  the  usual  tendency  of  the 
human   mind   to  rush   into  extremes,  the 
imagination  of  Tomkins  had  sprung  from 
parchment  to  poesy ;  and  his  office-stool, 
which  was  of  the  usual  official  height,  had 
become  for  him  a  sort  of  Parnassus,  on 
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which  he  made  verse  when  he  should  have 
been  doing  better.  Let  us  now  return  to 
the  bridge,  where  we  will  ask  the  reader  to 
accompany  us,  as  he  has  just  paid  tlie  toll, 
in  the  shape  of  patience,  during  the  little 
digression  we  have  led  him  into.  **  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  "  cried  Tomkins,  with  a  wild 
burst  of  frenzied  mirth.  **  Ha !  ha !  ha !  " 
and  he  relapsed  again  into  gloomy  silence, 
which  was  at  length  broken  ))y  his  ap- 
proaching Spooner  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
and  whispering  in   his  ear,  —  *'  Tell  •  me 

."     A  female  voice,  in  accents  almost 

hushed  with  excessive  plaintivcness,  now 
warbled,  or  rather  wailed,  in  gentlest  tones, 
**  A  penny  a  lot."  The  two  friends  stood 
mutely  gazing  at  each  other,  startled  by 
this  mournful  interruption,  when  Tomkins, 
with  a  sort  of  hoarse  emotion,  groaned  into 
the  car  of  Spooner,  **  A  penny  a  lot !  Oh  ! 
my  friend,  is  the  lot  of  either  of  us  worth 
a  penny?  "  and  they  fell,  dissolved  in  tears, 
on  one  another's  shoulders.  This  affecting 
position  had  lasted  for  a  few  moments, 
when  Tomkins,  making  a  last  effort,  rallied 
sufficiently  to  put  his  long-delayed  ques- 
tion. It  was  as  follows  :  **  Tell  me,  Spooner, 
oh!  tell  me  if  thou  canst;  but,  if  thou 
canst  not,  vex  not  my  tortured  brain  with 
the  agony  of  suspense."  Spooner 's  knees 
trembled  ;  his  lips,  cur\'ing  into  a  bow, 
were  all  of  a  quiver;  his  teeth,  amid  the 
awful  silence,  began  to  chatter;  and  his 
ear  was  stretched  out  to  its  most  perpen- 
dicular longitude.  *'  Go  on,"  he  groaned  ; 
**  the  question,  the  question."  *'  Well, 
then,"  finally  resumed  Tomkins,  **  tell  me, 
when  is  a  Judge  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground 
between  two  stools?"  Spo(mer  made  a 
convulsive  effort.  It  was  but  a  single  one, 
but  it  was  enough  ;  and,  having  shrieked 
out,  **  When  ho  sits  in  error,"  fell  into  his 
friend's  arms. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Years  rolled  on,  and  Tomkins,  after  many 
vacant  stares  over  the  parapet  of  Water- 
loo Bridge,  caught  a  glimpse  at  last  of 
the  tide  that  was  to  lead  on  to  fortune.  Ho, 
with  manly  resolution,  took  his  place  at 
the  oar ;  and  Spooner,  though  not  rowing 
in  the  same  boat,  found  his  way  also  into 
the  current  of  prosperity.  The  two  con- 
tinued friends  ;  but  Tomkins  never  ventured 
to  ask  Spooner  a  conundrum  again. 

XmCBITICAL  CBITICS. 

TO     THE     EDITOR     OP     TO-DAY. 

**  Who  sUiys  fat  oxen,  should  himself  be 
fat,"  is  an  old  but  true  apothegm.  Equally 
true,  though  not  so  poetical,  is  a  more 
modem,  but  less  regarded  axiom, — "Who 
criticizes  others  should  himself  be  critical." 
This  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  **  cohors  gigantum," 


who,  by  their  murderous  attack  upon  tho 
well-earned  reputation  of  Mr.  Headley,  in 
No.  44  of  **  To-Day,"  vainly  aspired  to  be 
his  literary  executioners.  Despite  tlieir 
pretensions  to  superior  wisdom,  their 

**  Words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound,'' 

captatores  vcrborum,  like  the  rest  of  their 
barbarous  fraternity,  show  themselves  en- 
dowed 

"  With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote." 

In  the  same  article,  they  not  only  dispatch 
Mr.  Headley,  ommpotens  telum  contorsit, 
but  murder  Virgil  with  an  atrocity  that 
would  shock  Ruaeus,  Servius,  Heyne,  Wag- 
ner, Lambertus,  Eugenii  de  Bulgaris,  and 
tho  scholastic  editors  of  the  Delphin  clas- 
sics. The  murdered  Virgil  is  made  to  say, 
through  the  mouths  of  his  torturers,  — 

"  Demcns  !  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen, 
Mtq  et  cornipedum  puUu  simularat  eqnorum." 

Well  might  the  poet  exclaim  to  the  mo- 
dem Bathyllus,  — 

"  Hos  alter  vorsiculos  fecit,  ego  turpia  tuli.*' 

MAECENAS. 

[The  letter  above  we  have  had  at  hand 
for  several  weeks,  but  have  not  before 
found  an  opportunity  of  printing  it.  We 
can  make  our  defence  against  its  awful 
charge  in  a  few  words.  The  lines  alluded 
to  were  in  no  way  attributed  to  Virgil  in 
the  article,  so  that  we  are  entirely  innocent 
of  tho  murder  of  that  great  poet.  We 
quoted  the  lines,  it  is  true,  according  to  a 
reading  which  our  correspondent  *' Maece- 
nas" thinks  wrong;  but  he,  not  we,  has 
said  they  are  Virgil's. 

We  will  remark,  for  the  information  of 
readers  who  may  perhaps  not  understand 
the  burden  of  the  allegation  against  us, 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  editors  of  the  classics  respecting  a  single 
letter  in  the  lines  alluded  to,  the  vowel  in 
the  last  syllable  of  the  verb.  Those  whom 
our  correspondent  has  instanced  read  stmu- 
laret :  all  the  others,  making  we  think  quit« 
as  satisfactory  a  weight  of  authority,  have 
it  simularat^  as  we  printed  it.  The  dlfierence 
in  sense  between  the  two  is  trifling ;  and  in 
our  opinion  the  former  reading,  w!iich 
makes  the  verb  the  imperfect  sunjanctive, 
instead  of  the  pluperfect  indicative,  is  dic- 
tated rather  by  the  fanciful  love  of  indirect 
expressions  which  commentators  are  apt  to 
possess  than  by  any  sound  judgment.  If 
the  former  readmg  be  adopted,  the  meaning 
would  be,  **  The  fool,  to  try  to  counterfeit," 
&c.  instead  of  **  The  fool  who  tried  to 
counterfeit." 

Aft«r  all,  we  are  afraid  that  our  readers 
will  think  tho  matt<^r  hardly  deserves  to 
consume  one  of  the  precious  pages  of  **  To- 
Day."] 


ADYEBTISEMENTS. 
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10,  Park  Place,  New  York,  Norember,  1852. 


PUTNAM'S     MONTHLT. 


The  Subobibebb,  reflponding  to  the  repeated  and  urgently  expressed  wish  of  eminent  and  jndioioas 
persons  in  rarious  sections  of  tiie  country,  have  decided  to  eommente, 

on  the  FntST  or  JunjABT,  1853, 

AN   ENTIRELY    ORIGINAL    PERIODICAL, 

UITDBB  THE  ABOTE  TITLE. 

It  is  intended  to  combine  tiie  lighter  characteristics  of  a  popular  Magaxine  with  tiie  higher  and 
graver  qualities  of  a  Quarterly  Review  ;  filling  a  position  hitherto  unoccupied  in  our  literature.  While 
attractive  variety  for  the  general  reader  is  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  secure  substantial 
excellence  in  each  department.  To  acoomplish  this,  we  intend  that  the  work,  in  all  its  mechanical  and 
business  aspects,  shall  be  such  as  will  meet  the  views  of  our  most  distinguished  writers  ;  such  a  medium 
as  they  would  seek  for,  in  communicating  with  the  world  ;  and  such  as  may  tempt  some  to  write  ably 
and  profitably,  who  have  not  hitherto  contributed  to  periodicals.  We  intend  that  all  articles  admitt^ 
into  the  work  shall  be  liberally  paid  for. 

"  PuTNAx 's  Monthly  "  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  their 
best  and  pleasantest  aspects.  Entirely  independent  of  all  merely  selfish  interests,  or  porUsan  or  sec- 
tional leanings,  in  its  management,  it  irill  be  open  to  competent  waiters  for  free  discussion  of  such  topics 
as  are  deemed  important  and  of  public  interest.  The  critical  department  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  publishers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  personal  influence  or  bias.  Wholesome  castigations  of 
public  abuses  will  be  allowed  a  &ir  field,  without  fear  or  favor.  An  elevated  national  tone  and  spirit, 
American  and  independent,  yet  discriminating  and  just  boUi  to  the  literature  and  to  the  social  ooncUtion 
and  prospects  of  both  hemispheres,  will  be  cultivated  as  a  leading  principle  of  the  work.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  matters  connected  with  social  policy,  municipal  regulations,  public  health  and 
safety,  and  the  practical  economies  of  every-day  life.  When  a  subject  needs  illustration  or  pictorial 
example,  such  illustration  will  be  occasionally  given ;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  success  of  the 
work  is  to  depend  on  what  are  termed  **  embelli^mients." 

The  following,  among  many  oUiers,  have  expressed  tiieir  hearty  approval  of  the  plan,  and  will 
all  give  it  their  general  co-operation ;  while  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  regular  or  occasional  oon- 
tributors :  — 


Hon.  George  Baecroit, 
Rev.  Dr.  Bbthuxe, 
John  Bioelow, 
W.  C.  Bbtant, 
Charles  F.  Briogs, 
George  H.  Calvert, 
Hon.  Lewis  Cabs, 
Caroline  Chesebro, 
George  William  Curtis, 
Miss  Cooper,  author  of  "  Rural 

Hours," 
Miss  Charlotte  Cooper, 
Henrt  C.  Caret, 
Rev.  E.  H.  CHAPnr,  D.D. 
Robert  Carter,  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Orville  Dewet,  D.D. 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Doane, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
Horace  Greeley, 
Prof.  George  W.  Greene, 
Parke  Godwin, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 


J.  T.  Headley, 
J.  V.  Huntington, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks, 
W.  B.  Hodgson, 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Hicks,  of  Virginia, 
Washington  Irving, 
R.  B.  Kimball,  author  of  "  St. 
Leger," 

Mrs.  KiRKLAND, 

H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Prof.  F.  Lieber,  LL.D. 
Miss  Anne  C.  Lynch, 
Lieut.  Maury,  U.S.N. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Mar- 
vel), 
George  P.  Morris, 
A.  Payne, 
W.  H.  Pbescott, 
Prof.  Henry  Reed, 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
Prof.  B.  SiLLiMAN,  jun. 
J.  W.  Peck, 


Prof.  St.  John, 
Miss  Sedgwick, 

W.  G.  SIMMS, 

H.  R.  Schoolcrapt, 
George  Sumner, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  D.D. 
Hon.  G.  Squier, 
Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Rev.  Robert  Turnbull, 

H.  T.  TUCKERMAN, 

Rev.  F.  Vinton,  D.D. 

Miss  Warner,  authorof  <*Wid« 

World," 
The  Author  of  "Dollars  and 

Cents," 
B.  P.  Whipple, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayland, 
Richard  Grant  WnrrE, 
Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  U.8.N. 
N.  P.  Willis, 

Miss  WORMELEY, 

William  Young, 
J.  S.  Maxwell. 


The  work  will  be  handsomely  printed  on  new  and  readable  type,  cast  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Each  number  will  contain  128  unple  para.  Prioe  $3  per  annum,  or  25  cents  per  number.  Sinsle 
Subscribers,  remitting  $3  promptly  in  advance,  will  receive  the  work  free  of  postage.  Clubs  of  six, 
postmasters,  and  clergymen,  will  b«  supplied  at  $2.  The  postage  of  each  number  will  be  cents  to 
any  distance  under  3000  miles.  Orders  received  by  all  BookseUers  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  Publishers. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  CO. 

IO9  Park  PUc€,  Vcw  T«rk. 


TO-DAY  ;  A  BOSTON  LITERABT  JOUBHAL. 


aromTOVl 

LITERARY  REGISTER, 

0ook-i3n!iei's   ^Imanai, 
For  1893. 

An  Anausl  Riatrd  of  iVnn  PMieaiimt,  Eua^ 
in  llu  LUtraty  Warld,  Libary  af 

In/ormationt  ^c^ 


PROMINBNT    FEATURES. 


A  CemflH§  CatnlagMt  af  all  Anuricat 
Original  and  Rrfrintid, 
Tuucd  ■inn  the  lint  of  Juinvj,  IBSt,  Bmngtd 
under  the  sathor'i  namei.     Tb*  plooe  of  pnblica- 
lion,  the  liie,  the  price,  and  tb*  pnbliiher'i  n&me. 
will  »11  be  Hcuntel;  itatcd. 

A  SyiMprti  af  English  PMicaiiam, 
Qirtng  limilat  partlcnlurs  in  rogird  to  the  more 
impoiUnt  worki  published  in  Oreat  Britoiu,  eape- 
diJl;  U  tbe  wioui  bnucbei  of  Natnnl  SdeDoe. 

ALiHaflhi  Public  Libraria  of  llu  ^rutot  Siala, 

arranftd  OtopaplucaHy. 

Spatial  infonsatiuii  will  be  given  in  reg(K<]  to 


PorticiJar  AcaatiU  of  nmt  af  ikt  Larga  Ubraria 

of  lUi  Coiuttrt/, 
lUnitnCcd  bj  engiaringa  of  theit  Tiirioui  edifioa, 

lODg  tbn<F  rnleoted  for  thia  namber  of  the 
,.,jo:ine  ..lb  ue  Ijbririei  of  YiLK.  HiRTittB, 
Bhowh,  of  the  Amkbicah  Antcqcabui  Societi, 
and  of  Niw  Tobk  Stati,  at  Albany. 


Aritida  af  hUB—l  tc 


Tbs  mbMribw  would  eall  the  attmitJOD  of  tb* 
Book  Tnde  to  tbla  ndoahle  Annual,  of  wbioh  tbe 
prominent  fatona  ate  meDtioned  abore,  Ct  will 
b«  oompriied  is  IM  pagei,  12mo,  with  a  baanU- 
fulljr  engiared  oa<er,  and  uTeial  illuatratioai, 
giHag  Tiewa  of  lome  of  tbe  fVmopoi  Lihraria  ai 
llu  Uaiird  Stata.  Fiom  (bs  fact  of  its  cootuoing 
a  oomplete  liit  of  New  Pablicktioni,  with  tbe  Ijtie, 
si»,  hoA  prise  of  eaob,  it  will  be  almoet  inTaloablo 
to  rcadera  ;  and  iU  lals  nuut  Dtcniirily  inersaw 
the  order!  tot  booki. 

*,*  Prict,  ttDoity-fiv  caiU,  Oo  receipt  of  thia 
■nm,  the  Regiiler  will  be  forwaided,  piepaid,  la 
an;  part  of  tbe  CoioD. 

CHARLES  B.  NOKTON, 

71.  Ch*mt«n-itTwt,  b^inf  Hms. 


LIBRARIAN'S   MANUAL. 


Th»  raluable  Work,  oow  la  ptepatMion,  will  b« 
pnbliabed  by  Charles  B.  Nobton,  and  will  o 

LIBRAHy  ECONOMY; 

Or,  4  Rew  and  Complat*  Kannml  for  the  Or- 

guiiiation,  Arrugtment,  FreurvKtiim, 

■nd  AdminiitntioB  <tf  libtkriM. 

BY  R.  A.  tUJILD,  A.M. 


lAbran 


n  r/iu'i 


■,ily. 


Tba  ohief  nbjeot  of  thii  Work  will  be  to  meet 
the  wmnti  of  thoee  who  End  thenuelTet  sailed  upeo 
to  dinbarge  ^e  dutiei  of  a  Librarian,  or  to  laper- 
inteod  the  managwnent  of  a  Iibrai7,  witboat  hav- 
iag  enjoyed  the  advanU^  of  atpeeial  ooone  of 
ilod;  and  preparation,  which  the  naeeufnl  pcr- 
farmance  of  such  dutiei  demaodi.  It  will  eoatain, 
9D  far  ii  pouihle,  all  the  detail!  pertaining  to 
Booki,  Librariea,  atid  Librarians ;  embradng  the 
Origin  and  Progren  of  Printing,  and  the  Meoha- 
nism  of  tbe  Art  i  a  brief  Hiilory  of  the  Ubraria 
of  tbe  Anoienta,  and  Slatiatica  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Modem  librmriej  ;  a  Trealiia  upon  Bare  aod 
Remarkable  Booki  \  Prinoiplca  which  should  go 
VBm  tbe  SeleoUon  of  Booki,  Cboicc  of  Editiooi, 
ta.;  Frinclplea  and  Stud;  of  Bibliogiaphj,  with 
Ll9M  of  Bibliographical  Works ;  Plant  for  tbe 
Dirisioa  and  ClauiBcatlon  of  Books ;  Rnlet  aod 
Direotiom  tbr  Cataloguing  ;  Details  pertaining  to 
the  Organization  and  Management  of  Lihraritt ; 
Remarks  npon  the  Dntiei  and  QnaliAoatioDS  of  a 
Librarian,  Ao.  Ao.  In  addition  to  Uie  ahore,  it 
will  also  iudude  Dr.  Ebert's  celebrated  Work 
upon  the  ColtOR  of  a  Libnriati  (Die  BQdnag  da 
Blbliothekaro),  now  being  translalnd  fhirn  the 
Qermaa  by  William  E.  Jilbon,  A.M.,  Initniotitf 
of  Modern  I«ogaages  in  Brown  Unirmit}.  Ur. 
JiUion,  baring  dsToted  himself  to  bibliogiapUial 
pnrMti  daring  bii  three  yean'  resiiteiMe  abroad, 
is  peooliarlj  well-fltted  to  present  to  the  psUis, 
in  an  Engliih    dreoa,  tiui  popular  and  axcellsnt 

Tba  whole  work  will  be  intended  to  meet  tb* 
present  demand  for  a  Librarian's  Maanal,  —  a  ds- 
rnand  whioh  has  long  been  felt  bj  all  thoae  wbo 
hare  in  any  wa;  been  oonoeeted  with  pablie  or  pri- 
vate libtariei,  or  engaged  id  tbe  ooileetian  of  books. 
Prepared  by  one  whn,  from  his  eiperienoe  and 
poadon,  is  in  «Tery  way  well  qnatiBod  for  mch  ai 
ondettaking,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  Talari* 
and  nsefnl  guide.  It  will  form  an  oetaTo  toIum 
nd4omeiii  iiiiutr^rd,  iMl 
a  la  thit  eawtlry  and  Elf 
the  part  of  the  PobliAtr 
■pared  to  render  it  wor^y  tbe  patmnigi 
of  a  liberal  and  approving  pabtio. 

OHABLBS    B.   NOKTON, 

IBVIHa    BOOIBTOUt, 


0  pagei,  fc 
ben  Ubran 


3i'b 


ADVBSTISEMEKTS. 


THE  HIV  TRUE  rOHTRAIT  OF  WASHIHBTOH. 


T.    B.    WELCH't 


PORTRAIT    OF    WASHINGTON. 


Engraved  {bjf  permiiaon^  from  Sluart\  OITLT 
on^iutl  Portrait,  m  (Ac  Alhcnaimt,  Btttn. 


Tmfl  Baperb  pLotoTAT  eagraTed  undflr  thB  lupenD- 
tendenoe  of  TnoKis  Bollt,  Esq.,  the  emineiit  and 
bighlj  gifted  utiit,  ii  the  ool;  correct  Ukenena  of 
WuhiogCgii  erer  publiehed.  It  hM  beta  ctaanc- 
teriied  aa  the  grealegl  yioik.  of  ut  ern  prtxluced 
in  thii  countt;.  Ai  to  iu  £delit;,  we  refer  U>  the 
Utten  of  the  adopted  Km  of  WitibiiiglCD,  QeorgB 
WuhiugtoD  Park  Ciuda,  who  u;i,  "  It  ia  &  £uth- 

to  Chief  Jiutice  Tanej,  uf  the  Sapieme  Court  of 


ban  with  one  voiw  | 
■nperb  engraTing. 

To  enable  all  to  poisen  Ihli  valuable  tceaaure. 
it  if  Boid  at  the  low  priee  of  %S  per  oopj. 

PnUlUiwl  br  OEOBQE  W.  CHILDS, 
JVonA-wut  car.  <,f  F^h  and  Arch  tU.  PhUaddplaa. 

ABDIBOH  BAITOROFT, 

Solt  Agnt  jtr  llu  Aw  England  Stma. 

This  portrut  can  oulj  be  obt^ned  trom  bim,  or 
from  hii  dal;  aathoriied  agent!. 

Arrangement!  have  bean  made  with  (be  P«t 
Office  Uepartmant,  h;  which  DOpie*  o(  the  Portrut 
am  be  lent  to  an;  point,  per  mail,  in  perfect 

Peraoni,  by  renutUng  Fiti  DollihB  to 
ADDISON   BANCROFT, 
37,    WuUiiBtaa-itreet,    Boitou, 

will  have  a  cop;  of  the  Portrait  lent  }i>  them  fin 


>e  L'niLed  B 


ork  of  ai 


tat;  nut  atrike  ever; 
who  Bees  it;  and  it  ie  do  len  happ;  in  ita  likeaeaa  • 
to  the  Father  of  bit  conotry.  It  hBiI  m;  good  '• 
rortane  to  bare  leen  hint  in  tbe  daya  of  my  boy-  J 
hood,  and  tiia  whole  appeanioce  ia  yet  atrongly  ' 
impreaaed  on  my  momoiy-  The  portnut  yon  have 
issued  appears  to  me  to  be  an  ««<  likcruH,  npre-  , 
aenting  perfectly  the  eipresdoa  aa  well  as  the  : 
form  and  features  of  the  face."     And  says  Senator 


"The  work 


Cass,   ' 


.bly  e: 


and  nninmily  worthy  of  the  patronage  ot 
lio."  Saya  Muehaot,  tbe  emiDDut  portrait  p^nt-  : 
er,  and  ^e  pupil  of  Stoart,  "Your  print,  to  loy 
miud,  ia  more  remarkable  tban  any  other  I  have 
Been,  for  presenting  the  tclu-lr  individuality  of  tbe 
origiual  portiut,  together  with  tbe  noble  aad  dig- 
oifled  repoee  of  air  and  manner,  which  all  wbo 
ever  saw  bim  considered  a  marked  ohoracteriaCie 
of  the  iUnatrions  man  it  oommemorates. 

For  tbe  great  merits  of  this  picture  we  would 
refer  every  lover  of  Washington  to  the  letters  of 
the  following  Artists,  BtateimeD,  Jurists,  and 
Scholars  aocompanying  it. 

Ahtistb:  HarchanC  and  Elliott,  of  New  Tork; 
Neagle,  Rotbermel,  and  lAmbdin,  of  Philadelphia; 
Cbestei  Harding,  of  Boaton;  Charles  Fraier,  of 
Charleston,  B.  C;  and  to  the  adopted  son  of 
Washington,  Hon.  Geo,  W.  P.  CustJs,  himself  an 
aitiat.  — STaTESHE-t:  His  £xaeUenoy  Millard  Fill- 
more, Major  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Hon.  George  M. 
Dallas,  Hon.  William  B.  King,  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Hon.  Lino  Boyd,  Hon.  Lewii  Coai,  Hon.  Wm. 
A.  Qraham,  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Hon.  B.  C. 
Winlhrop,  LL.D.  — JuBCSTO;  Hon.  Et^er  P.  Ta- 
ney, Hod.  John  Duer,  Hon.  John  McLean,  Hon. 

Buhifl  Choate ScBOLABB:  CharleaFolaom,  Eaq., 

tbe  well-known  librarian  of  Che  Boeton  Athenaeum, 
wbo  aaya,  "  I  would  rather  own  it  than  any  p^t- 
*d  eopy  I  have  ever  seen  ;"  B.  P.  Whipple, 
Biohard  BildreCh,  Hon.  Bdward  Srerett,  LL.D., 
Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  William  H.  Pr*icott,LL.D., 
Washington  Irving,  Ealph  W.  Emenon,  Esq.,  Prof. 
T.  C.  Opham,  J.  T.  Heodley.  Elti  Qreen  UaUeck, 
H.  W.  Longfellow,  William  Uilmore  Sinuns.  — And 
from  EoHOPE,  Lord  Talfourd,  T.  B.  Maoaaley,  Sir 
Arobibald  Allaon,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  ftc.  Ao. 
ie.    The  Pxaai,  Ihroughont  Iha  entica   Union, 


FlILl-lSSCTB   ENCRAVIKG 
SAHIEIi    WEBSTEB. 

Tma  Engraving,  from  lAWSon'a  eelebrated  Por- 
ti^t,  waa  executed  by  Messra.  J.  AlDUW»  and 
C  E.  Waa*TirF,  of  this  city. 


•'  We  have  no  hetitati 
loelteotand  spirited  lil 
snonce  with  signal  acci 


No  I 
ji  the  attitude  1 


mfullo 


atmek  with  the  strength  of  the  resemblance  in 
every  partioular."  —  Soiion  Daiiff  AdvertU^- 

"  We  regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  full-lengths  of 
Mr.  Webaler.  It  will  probably  be  (he  moat  popu- 
lar of  the  many  likeneiaes  of  Mr.  Webster.  The 
engravers  have  done  entire  juaCiee  to  the  original; 
and  the  work  reHects  the  higbest  credit  on  (hem 
■       "       "         g  TranMcrgX. 


"  Tbe  likeneaa  is  apirited  and  futhful,  and  the 
engraving  ia  highly  flnishcd.  This  ia  one  of  these 
works  which  ought  to  share  the  moet  conspicnoni 
position  in  every  Amedoan  piotni«  gallery."  — 
Iftm  York  Comnurdid  Advataa. 


FBrtaUiylluStibKrauraiWMi'idiiaiiRMM.t 
Ho.  »7,  BTATB  BTBXXT, 

Also,  at  retail  by  Doi,  Huxltoh  A  Co.,  61,  Corn- 
hilt;  MWiu.ua  Y.  BALCH'a,  10,TremaDt  Kow; 
DuDLiT  WjLLUHS'a,  231,  Wosbingtan-atreet; 
at  RoiB  A  Hatch¥Ah'b,  oppoiits  Boylslon  Mar- 
ket;  and  at  SowLB  A  Wabk'b,  13,  ComhilL 
A  liberal  diseonnt  made  to  tbe  teade. 

HENKY  WmjAMS. 
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TO-DAY:    A  BOSTON  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS  &  PUBLISHERS, 

111,  IVASmifOTOlf   STRKET, 

ISoston. 


C.  JV.  4*  Co.  have  latetg  Publuludf 

THB  E(^L[PdE  OF  FAITH,  or  A  Viait  to  a  Religious 
SlLeplic    1  vol.  1*2010.    Price  $1.S5. 

**  We  warmly  commend  it  to  universal  perusal,  as 
perhaps  the  m(H>t  vnluahle,  and  certainly  the  most  bril- 
liant, contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  *  Evidences ' 
which  has  been  made  during  the  present  century.'*  — 
Loitdon  Eclectic  Reriete. 

SIX  PLEASANT  t;OMPANIONS  FOR  SPARE 
HOlJKci.  Compri!>ing  "  Little  Freddy  and  his  Fid- 
dle," with  thirty  engravings  ;  "  Saddler  Muller's 
Wendell,"  by  Mary  Howitt,  with  twenty-seven  en- 
gravings ;  "  Little  Lizzie  and  the  Falrie.4,**  twenty- 
four  en  xravingB  :  **Tony  the  i>leeplesit,"  twenty-seven 
engravinzii ;  "  The  lioad  to  Fortune,"  twenty-three 
enprnvinsii;  "Finikin  and  his  Gold  Pippio!*,"  twen- 
ty-one engravmti^.  Price  50  cIa.  each.  Elegantly 
bound  in  Gilt  Cloth. 

UNCLE  SAM»S  LIIIRARY  FOR  THE  BOYS  ASD 
GIRLS  IN  HIS  U.S.A.  Comprising  "The  Chriat- 
mai  Eve,"  "Geordie  and  his  lloff,"  "Stories  and 
Legendf,"  "The  Picture  Alphabets,"  "All  for  the 
Best,"  "  The  Eskdale  Herdboy."  Price  50  els.  each. 
Beautifully  bound. 

SERMONS  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  A  TWELVE- 
MONTH. Ry  Kcv.  N.  L.  Fruthingham,  D.I).  l-2mo. 
Price  $1.00. 

"As  a  writer,  Mr.  Frothingbaui  ranks  among  the 
best  of  New  England  divines.  .  .  .  His  stfrmon^i  are 
prepared  with  great  cnre,  and  possess,  on  account  of 
thi^ir  moral  tone,  their  fervent  spirit,  their  earnest 
pleadingtf  for  duty,  a  high  value."  —  AVw  Covenant 

THE  MISCELLANIES  OF  JAMES  MARTINEAU. 
Edittfd  by  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King.  12mo.  Price 
$1.25. 

*>  Mr.  Martineau^s  productions  are  distinguished  by  a 
lodincH!*  «f  tone,  a  cathiilic  candor,  a  i»everity  of  logic 
and  iutcllcTiunI  fidelity,  a  clenrne.<!>s  of  moral  di^crimi- 
naiion,  and  an  nfilurnce  of  imagery,  and  vigorous 
pieriMioii  of  expn*!*»<ion." 

"  No  on.i  can  questitm  that  ho  iHwKpsse!*  great  vigor 
of  intulli^t,  and  a  Hingular  power  of  making  hiuiself 
felt  by  intellectual  men." 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCrRINi:  OF  THE  FOR- 
GIVENKSS  OF  J«IN.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
lOmo.     Price  50  ctfl. 

"This  U  the  work  of  a  thouulitful,  serious  man,  on 
a  topic  of  ereat  practical  inipurtincu.  ...  It  contains 
much  thai  richly  dexervos  ilie  serious  consideration  of 
all  readers."  —  Traveler. 

"  It  i<  very  ably  wrilt.-n."—  Ziwn'*  Herald. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THj*:  CORINTHIANS; 
an  Attempt  to  convey  their  Spirit  and  Significance. 
By  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thom.    J3mo.    Price  88  cts. 

**  Its  deeply  religions  and  tolttrant  spiiit,  and  its  clear 
expositions,  will  rrinder  it  an  instructive  and  agreeable 
book  to  the  Biblical  scholar  and  devout  Christian  of 
every  faith." 

RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS.  By 
William  Von  Humboldt    IGmo.    Price  63i  cts. 

"  It  cannot  be  rend  without  imparting  strength  and 
comfort,  especially  to  those  who  are  called  to  endure 
the  misfortuntts  of  life." —  Ckrijitian  Witness. 

"To  read  them  seems  like  being  admitted  to  a  per- 
sonal and  privileged  interview  with  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age." 

COMMUNION  THOUGHTS.  By  Rev.  Stephen  G. 
Bulflnch.  Author  of  "  Lays  of  the  Gospel,"  ^c  &c 
IRmo.    Price  50  cts. 

"  We  especially  commend  it  to  all  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  becoming  reiisious  professors,  but  hesitating 
about  their  fitness.  ...  No  one  can  read  it  witliout 
btcomlog  better."—  TautUon  Whig, 


LECTVEES,  Ac.  IH  BOSTOV 

NEXT   WEEK. 

Sunday,  Dec.  5.  —  Anniversary  Exerdsea  of  thia 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union.  Addrefli  by 
IlcT.  F.  D.  Huntington.  At  the  Chnrch  ^ 
the  Sariour,  Bedford-street,  7  o'clock. — AUa^ 
John  B.  Gough  on  "  Intemperance,"  at  the 
Melodeon. 

Monday,  Dec.  6.  —  Lecture  before  the  Mereao- 
tile  Library  Association.    At  Music  Hall. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  7.  —  Charles  B.  Goodrich's  fAvif. 
The  Science  of  Qovemment  as  exhibited  in 
the  Institutions  uf  the  United  States.  At 
the  Lowell  Institute. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  8.  —  The  Aeademy's  Mtvtnik, 
"  The  Bird-Traoks  of  the  Connectirat  Rirer." 
By  Edward  Uitehoock.  At  Lowell  Institate 
Hall.  —  Alao,  Lecture  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association.     At  Music  Hall. 

Friday,  Dec.  10.  —  Mr.  Goodrich's  fourth.     At 
the  Lowell  Institute. 
QP*  Beginning,    each    evening,   at    half-past 

seven  o'clock,  except  when  another  hour  is  mes- 

tioned  above. 

TO-DJLY-y 

A     BOSTON    LITEBABT    JOUBXAL, 
EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE, 

Published  Weekly  on  Saturdayt. 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select 
ad  Ycrtisements. 

The  postage  on  "  To-Day "  (by  the  new  law, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  30th  of  September), 
when  paid  in  advance,  is  thirteen  cents  a  year  to 
places  in  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-six  cents  a 
year  to  places  without  the  State.  To  po8t^>ffioes 
in  Chelsea,  Nortli  Chelsea,  and  Winthiop,  there  ii 
no  charge  for  postage. 

Advertisements,  ^ks,  communicatioDi,  Ae.nay 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the 
Publishers,  IIrddino  &  Co.  8,  State-street,  Bostoiu 

Dexter  &  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agents  ill  New  York. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  49. 


JDkckmbkr  4,I8£J. 


Gray's  Elegy. 

A  Sunday  Morning  Fifty  Years  succe — a  Tile. 

Literary  Notes  —  Thackeray ;  Copyright  Trea:^; 
Forthcoming  Books. 

List  of  New  Books. 

Odd  M  inutes  —  Webster  Obsequies ;  Mr.  Hillard's 
Eulogy;  Coincidences  in  Fires;  Leoturet;  Han- 
del A  Haydn  Society. 

The  Dusscldorf  Gallery. 

Twilight,  Lines  by  William  Sydney  Thayer. 

The  Real  Election. 

Notices  of  Books — Goodrich's  *' Select  Britiik 
Eloquence;  "  **  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit;  ** 
Walker's  «*  Theory  of  the  ComLinon  Law;  " 
Grace  Aguilar's  **  Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Sto- 
dies;  "  "Homes  of  American  Authors.*' 

Music. 

Tennyson's  Ode  on  Wellington. 

Sugar  in  Tears. 

Model  Modern  Novel — **The  Fktal 

Uncritical  Critics. 
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ATHEN>CUM    EXHIBITION. 


THE  EXUIBIXION 

OF 


ST. 


PICTURES  AND  STATUARY 

AT  THE 

GALLERY  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATHENCUM, 

BEACON     STREET, 
AVill  close  thU  day. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Fine  Artw, 

CHARLES  FOLSOM, 

Liltranan, 
Admiuion,  85  oenti.    leaaon  Ticktts,  60  o«nts. 

BOSTON    IHUSEU]!!, 

IREMOXT  STREET.  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


On  Monday  evening,  Dec.  13,  and  every  evening 
during  the  week,  at  7  ;  also  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternuons  at  2j^  o'clock,  will  be  acted 
the  highly  sneocssful  and  interesting  Play  in  Five 
Acts,  dramatized  from  Mrs.  IIabbiet  Beecheb 
Stowe's  Popular  Work,  entitled,  — 

UNCLE   TOM'S    CABIN; 

OK, 

LIFE  AMONQ  THE  LOWLY. 

With  new  and  beautiful  Scenery  by  Georg*  Curtia, 
and  Music  by  T.  Comer. 


Unole  Tom.. ..Whitman. 
Penetrate  Party^ide, 

Warren. 

George Koach. 

St.  Clare.. ..J.  A.  Smith. 


Elixa Mn.  W.  Friei. 

Cany Mn.  Vincent. 

Aunty  Vermont, 

Mrs.  Thoman. 
Topsy....MisB  Ghisxinski. 


*^*  Museum  open  day  and  evening.  Exhibi- 
tion Room  opens  at  6  o'clock.  Performanoes  com- 
mence at  7  o'clock.  Admission,  25  cents.  Seat! 
reierved  for  50  oenti. 


(Iraq's  <£ltgt(,  onii  nt^tr  ^onns. 

In  Pmt,  mul  tcill  be  speedily  ymblMed, 

THE   FOXmOAXi   WOHSB 

THOMAS    GRAY. 


"  I  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  Poem  to 
the  ^ory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow.*'  — 
Gen.  Wolfe  the  night  before  the  capture  of  Que- 
bee.  Sept,  13,  1759. 

HPoetry,  poetry —Gray,  Gray ! "  —  Dmuel  Web- 
ater  the  night  before  hie  deaths  Oct.  24,  1852. 


This  edition  will  contain  the  Poemi  of  Gray  oom- 
pletc,  with  a  brief  Memoir  and  Notes  :  to  be  com- 
prised in  one  miniature  volume,  32mo.  Price  25 
cents,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

JAMES  FRENCH, 

78,  Waahington-itreet,  Boiton. 
FIFTH    "WSSX 

or   TBS 

GREAT  FAIR  AT  AMORY  HALL, 

ROOM  "So.  6, 

Corner  of  Wttt  ^  WMUngton  Itrooti. 


OfER  SMM  ARTICLES 

ON  sxHXBrrxojr. 


Admifldon,  25  cts.   Ohlldren,  half  pric«. 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  o^  and  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLOES,  CANVAS,  BSVSEES, 

A!TD 

ARTISTa'       N/IA-TBRI  Al«9 

Of  every  DeacHptton  ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY  i 
35,  Coriftlilll,  BoatOB* 
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YALUABLB    AND   IMPORTANT 


ENGLISH    STANDARD    WORKS. 


jSttitatU  for  public  aim  9rfbaU  N.Cbrarirs, 


JUST   BECKIYXD   BT 


LITTLE,    BROWN,    &    CO. 

LAW   AND   FOREIGN   BOOKSELLERS. 

1129  WaahiiftM  Strccti  ■••!•■• 


VALPyS  EDITION  OF  THE  LATIN  CLAS- 
SICS, complete  in  160  vols.  Superbly  bound  in 
half  vellum,  full  gilt  baclu. 

DODSLEY'S  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  entire  from 
its  oommenoement,  in  1758,  to  the  present  time. 
92  vols.  8vo,  half  calf,  gilt;  a  superb  set. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
OF  EDINBURGH.    14  vols.  4to,  calf. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.   7  vols.  4to,  calf,  gilt. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  complete  from  its 
commencement  to  ihe  present  time.  70  vols. 
8vo,  half  calf,  gilt  backs. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  complete  to  the 
present  time.    94  vols.  8vo,  half  calf,  gilt  backs. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  complete.  90 
vols.  8vo,  half  calf,  gilt. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  LATIN  LEXICON  OF  FAC- 
OIOLATUS  AND  FORCELLINUS.  Edited  by 
James  Bailey.    2  vols.  4to,  mssia,  gilt. 

LODGE'S  PORTRAITS  OP  ILLUSTRIOUS 
PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Su- 
perb  copy.  India  proof  impressions  of  the 
plates.  12  vols.  4to,  elegantly  half-bound  in 
morocco,  gilt  backs. 

THE  BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  Chalmers's  edition. 
38  Toli.  fooboap  8to,  half  calf,  gilt  backs. 


THE   RETROSPECTIVE   REVIEW. 
8vo,  half  calf,  gUt  backs. 


16  vols. 


COSTUMES  OF  CHINA,  TURKEY,  RUSSIA, 
AND  AUSTRIA.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings,  vriUi  explanations  in  English  and 
French.    6  vols.  4to,  russia,  gilt. 

CLARENDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBEL- 
LION ;  with  a  Life  written  by  himself.  10 
vols.  8vo,  calf,  gilt. 


THE  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
POETS.    53  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  morooeo. 

VALPY'S  SHAKE3PERE.  15  vols,  foolscap  8vo» 
calf.  gilt. 

THE  WORKS  A  THOMAS  GRAY.  S  vols, 
foolscap  8vo,  Su,  gilt. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE,  ESQ., 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  hinuelf  and 
others.  With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author  by  Wil- 
liam Roscoe,  Esq.    8  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gilt. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON, 
D.D.;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the 
life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by  Dngald 
Stewart,  F.R.S.    6  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gilt. 

HEEREN'S  WORKS.    6  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gUt. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIVIS  OF  THE  LORD  CHAN- 
CELLORS  AND  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENG- 
LAND.   9  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gUt. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  SHERIDAN,  CURRAN. 
AND  SHIEL.    5  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gUt. 

SPEECHES  OF  HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 
4  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gilt. 

A  GENERAL  COLLECTION  OF  THE  BEST 
AND  MOST  INTERESTING  VOYAGES  AND 
TRAVELS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
By  John  Pinkerton.  17  vols.  4to,  Ulustimted 
with  numerous  plates,  russia,  gilt. 

STRYPE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  24  vols.  8vo, 
calf,gUt. 

KERR'S  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.  18  volt. 
8vo,  half  calf.    Illustrated  by  maps  mad  ohartt. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOS.  HOBBES. 
16  vols.  8vo,  calf,  gilt. 

HUMBOLDT'S  WORKS.    13  vols.  8vo,  caU;  gUt. 
SWIFT'S  WORKS,  SooU's  edit.  19  voU.8vo,ealC 

RALEIGH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  6 
vols.  8vo,  half  calf,  gilt  backs. 
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THE  ONLY  TRUE  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON. 


JUST  PUBLISHRO, 

T.    B.    WELCH'S 

MAGNIFICEKT 

PORTRAIT    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Engraved  {by  permission)  from  Stuart*s  only 
original  Portrait^  in  the  Athenaum,  Boston. 


This  superb  picture,  engrared  under  the  snperin- 
tendenoe  of  Thomas  Sully,  Esq.,  the  eminent  and 
highly  gifted  artist,  is  the  only  correct  likeness  of 
Washington  ever  published.  It  has  been  charac- 
terized as  the  greatest  work  of  art  ever  produced 
in  this  country.  As  to  its  fidelity,  we  refer  to  the 
letters  of  the  adopted  son  of  Washington,  George 
Washington  Park  Custis,  who  says,  *<  It  is  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  celebrated  original ; "  and 
to  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  who  sajj^  <*  As  a  work  of  art, 
its  excellence  and  beauty  must  strike  every  one 
who  sees  it;  and  it  is  no  less  happy  in  its  likeness 
to  the  Father  of  his  country.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  hare  seen  him  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood, and  his  whole  appearance  is  yet  strongly 
impressed  on  my  memory.  The  portrait  you  hare 
issued  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exact  Ukeness,  repre- 
senUng  perfectly  the  expression  as  well  as  the 
form  and  features  of  the  face.'*  And  says  Senator 
Cass,  **  It  is  a  life-like  representation  of  the  great 
original,**  President  Fillmore  says,  <*The  work 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  admirably  executed, 
and  eminently  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic.*' Says  Marchant,  the  eminent  portrait  paint- 
er, and  the  pupil  of  Stuart,  **  Tour  print,  to  my 
mind,  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  I  have 
seen,  for  presenting  the  whrUe  individuality  of  the 
original  portrait,  together  with  the  noble  and  dig- 
nified repose  of  air  and  manner,  which  all  who 
ever  saw  him  considered  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  illustrious  man  it  commemorates. 

For  the  great  merits  of  this  picture  we  would 
refer  every  lover  of  Washington  to  the  letters  of 
the  following  ArUsts,  Statesmen,  Jurists,  and 
Scholars  accompanying  it. 

Artists:  Marchant  and  Elliott,  of  New  York; 
Neagle,  Rothermel,  and  Lambdin,  of  Philadelphia; 
Chester  Harding,  of  Boston;  Charles  Fraser,  of 
Charleston,  S.  G.;  and  to  the  adopted  son  of 
Washington,  Hon.  Gteo.  W.  P.  Custis,  himself  an 
artist.  — Statesmen:  His  Excellency  Millard  Fill- 
more.  Major  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Hon.  George  M. 
Dallas,  Hon.  William  R.  King,  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  Hon.  I^wis  Cass,  Hon.  Wm. 
A.  Graham,  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Hon.  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  LL.D. — JimiSTs:  Hon.  Roger  P.  Ta- 
ney, Hon.  John  Duer,  Hon.  John  McLean,  Hon. 
Rufns  Choate.  —  Scholabs  :  Charles  Folsom,  Esq., 
the  well-known  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenssum, 
who  says,  *<  I  would  rather  own  it  than  any  paint- 
ed copy  I  have  ever  seen ;"  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Richard  Hildreth,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  LL.D., 
Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  William  H.  Prescott,  LL.D., 
Washington  Irving,  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Prof. 
T.  C.  Upham,  J.  T.  Headley,  Fits  Green  Halleek, 
H.  W.  Longfellow,  William  GUmore  Simms.  —  And 
from  Europe,  Lord  Talfourd,  T.  B.  Maoaoley,  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Ac.  Ac. 
Ac.    The  Press,  thronghoat  the  entira  Union, 


have  with  one  voice  proclaimed  the  merits  of  this 
superb  engraving. 

To  enable  all  to  possess  this  valuable  treasure, 
it  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $5  per  copy. 

PubUshdd  by  GEOBGE  W.  CHUBS, 

North-west  cor,  of  Fifth  and  Arch  sts.  PhUadelpkui. 

ADDISON  BANCROFT, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  New  England  States. 


This  portrait  can  only  be  obtained  from  him,  or 
from  his  duly  authorized  agents. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  by  which  copies  of  the  Portrait 
can  be  sent  to  any  point,  per  mail,  in  perfect 
order. 

Persons,  by  remitting  Frvx  Dollars  to 

ADDISON  BANCROFT, 
3T9    HITaaliliftgtoii-streety    Bostoiiy 

will  have  a  copy  of  the  Portrait  sent  to  them  frm 
of  Postage. 

Magnificent  Gilt  Frames,  got  up  expressly  for 
these  Portraits,  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  $5 
each. 

FULL-LENGTH  ENGRAVING 

or 

ANIEL    WEBSTER. 


This  Engraving,  from  Lawson's  celebrated  Por- 
toait,  was  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  Andrews  and . 
C.  E.  Wagstaft,  of  this  city. 

OPINIONS   OF  the  press. 

**  W^e  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
excellent  and  spirited  likeness,  exhibiting  the  coun- 
tenance with  signal  accuracy  in  a  state  of  repose, 
as  if  in  the  attitude  of  preparing  to  address  an 
audience.  No  one,  we  think,  who  has  observed 
him  in  the  attitude  here  represented,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  strength  of  the  resemblance  in 
every  particular.*'  — jOMton  Daily  Advertiser, 

**  We  regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  full-lengths  of 
Mr.  Webster.  It  will  probably  be  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  many  likenesses  of  Mr.  Webster.  The 
engravers  have  done  entire  justice  to  the  original; 
and  the  work  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  them 
as  artists." —  Evening  Transcript. 

**  It  is  an  admirable  and  correct  portraiture  of 
the  distinguished  statesman,  and  a  fine  specimen 
of  art."  —  Atlas. 

«  The  likeness  is  spirited  and  faithful,  and  the 
engraving  is  highly  finished.  This  is  one  of  those 
works  wMch  ought  to  share  the  most  conspicuous 
position  in  every  American  picture  gallery."  — 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 


For  sale  by  the  Subscriber  at  Wholesale  and  Retail^  at 

Ho.  S7,  STATB  8TRBBT, 

Also,  at  retail  by  Doe,  Hazelton  A  Co.,  61,  Corn- 
hill;  at  William  T.  Balch's,  10,Tremont  Row; 
DvDLBT  Williams's,  234,  Washington-street; 
at  Ross  A  Hatchma2^'s,  ojroosite  Boylston  Mar- 
ket; and  at  Sowle  A  ward's,  43,  Gomhill. 
A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade. 

HENRT  WILLIAMS. 
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iroBTOir'8 


LITERARY  REGISTER, 


▲Jro 


Saok-!3nser*s   Almanac, 

For  1§53. 

An  Annual  Record  of  New  Publieatiama,  Event* 

m  the  LiUrary  World,  Library  of 

Information^  ^c. 

Pfle«,  twenty-flre  c«nla. 


PROMINENT    FEATURES. 

I. 

A  Complete  Catalogue  of  all  American  Publicationt, 

Original  and  Reprinted, 

Iffned  since  the  first  of  January,  1852,  arranged 
nnder  the  anther's  names.  The  place  of  publica- 
tion, the  size,  the  price,  and  the  publisher's  name, 
will  all  be  accurately  stated. 

11. 
A  Synopeie  of  English  Publications, 

Giring  similar  particulars  in  regard  to  the  more 
important  works  published  in  Great  Britain,  espe- 
cially in  the  Tarious  branches  of  Natural  Science. 

ni.   ) 
A  List  of  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States, 
arranged  Geographically. 

Special  information  will  be  given  in  regard  to 
those  Libraries  which  have  been  organized  during 
Uiis  year,  or  which  have  been  materially  enlarged. 

IV. 

Particular  Accounts  of  some  of  the  Larger  Libraries 

of  this  Country, 

Illustrated  by  engravings  of  Uieir  various  edifices, 
in  conUnuation  of  the  plan  commeifCed  last  year. 
Among  those  selected  for  this  number  of  the 
Almanac  are  the  Libraries  of  Yale,  Harvard, 
Brown,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  of  New  York  State,  at  Albany. 

V. 

Lists  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  of  this 

Country. 

VI. 

Ariticles  of  Interest  to  the  Book'JVade,  and  to  Buy- 
ers  of  Books  in  general. 


TBB 


LIBRARIAN'S   MANUAL. 


The  tabscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Book  Trade  to  this  valuable  Annual,  of  which  the 
prominent  features  are  mentioned  above.  It  will 
be  comprised  in  140  pages,  12mo,  with  a  beauti- 
fully engraved  cover,  and  seveiul  illustrations, 
giving  views  of  some  of  the  Principal  Libraries  m 
the  United  States,  From  the  fact  of  its  containing 
a  complete  list  of  New  Publications,  with  the  title, 
size,  and  price  of  each,  it  will  be  almost  invaluable 
to  readers ;  and  its  sale  must  neoeesarily  increase 
the  orders  for  books. 

*^*  Price,  twenty-five  cents.  On  receipt  of  this 
turn,  the  Register  will  b^  forwarded,  prepaid,  to 
any  part  of  the  Union. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

71,  CluunDerf-street,  Irring  Hoiue. 


This  valuable  Work,  now  in  preparaticn),  will  be 
published  by  Charles  B.  Norton,  and  will  com- 
prise— 

LIBRARY   ECONOMY; 

Or,  A  New  and  Compl«ta  XaBiiAl  for  thm  Or- 

gaziiiatioxi.  Arrangement,  PreaenratiaiL, 

and  Administration  of  Librariea. 

BY  R.  A.  GUILD,  A Jkf . 
Librarian  of  Brown  University. 

The  chief  object  of  this  Work  will  be  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  find  themselves  called  upon 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Librarian,  or  to  super- 
intend the  management  of  a  Library,  without  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  special  course  of 
study  and  preparation,  which  the  suooessfnl  per- 
ibrmance  of  such  dutiei  demands.     It  will  contain, 
so  far  is  possible,  all  the  details  pertaining  to. 
Books,  Libraries,  and  Librarians ;  embraciiig  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,  and  the  Mecha- 
nism of  the  Art ;  a  brief  History  of  the  Libraries 
of  the  Ancients,  and  Statistics  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Modem  Libraries  ;  a  Treatise  upon  Rare  and 
Remarkable  Books  ;  Principles  which  shoald  go- 
vern the  Selection  of  Books,  Choice  of  Bditions, 
Ac;  Principles  and  Study  of  Bibliography,  with 
Lists  of  Bibliographical  Works ;    Plans  for  the 
Division  and  Classification  of  Books ;   Rules  and 
Directions  for  Cataloguing  ;  Details  pertaining  to 
the  Organisation  and  Management  of  Libraries; 
Remarks  upon  the  Duties  and  Qnalificati(»is  of  a 
librarian,  Ao,  Ao.    In  addition  to  the  shore,  i^ 
will  also  include   Dr.   Ebert's   celebrated  Work 
upon  the  Culture  of  a  Librarian  (Die  Bildnng  det 
Bibliothekaro),  now  being    translated  firom  the 
German  by  William  £.  Jillson,  A.M.,  Instmetor 
of  Modem  Languages  in  Brown  University.    Mr. 
Jillson,  having  devoted  himself  to  bibliographical 
pursuits  during  his  three  years*  residenoe  abroad, 
is  peculiarly  well-fitted  to  present  to  the  poUie, 
in  an  English  dress,  this  popular  and  exoeUeBt 
treatise. 

The  whole  work  will  be  intended  to  meet  the 
present  demand  for  a  Librarian's  Manual,  —  a  de- 
mand which  has  long  been  fislt  by  all  tiiose  who 
have  in  any  way  been  connected  with  pnblie  or  pri- 
vate libnuies,  or  engaged  in  the  colleotioo  of  books. 
Prepared  by  one  who,  from  his  eKperieaee  and 
position,  is  in  every  way  well  qualified  for  sooh  sa 
undertaking,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  Talnable 
and  useful  guide.  It  will  form  an  octavo  rolnne 
of  about  5U0  pages,  handsomely  itlustrated,  wiA 
Views  of  the  best  Libraries  m  this  country  emd  Eu- 
rope :  and  no  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Publisber 
will  be  spared  to  render  it  worthy  the  patronage 
of  a  liberal  and  approving  public. 

OHARIiES    B.   NORTON, 

IRTUfO    BOOKSTORE, 

Tl,  C]i«mWs«-etM«t, 

NEW  YORK. 
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WILLIAK  MAKEPEACE  THACKESAY.* 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  bora  in  Calcutta  in 
1811,  one  year  before  Dickens ;  so  that  these 
two  distinguished  novelists  seem  to  have 
been  designed  by  Nature  for  something 
like  a  neck-and-neck  race,  Thackeray  having 
»  little  the  start  in  time.  Dickens  has 
passed  him,  no  doubt ;  but  we  venture  to 
predict  that  Thackeray  will  not  be  second 
when  the  race  is  done.  Both  made  the 
mistake  of  straying  into  the  law ;  both  hap- 
pily got  out  of  it,  and  became  what  they 
are ;  Thackeray,  the  great  antagonist  of 
snobbism  throughout  Christendom,  the  in- 
heritor of  the  mantle  of  Fielding,  and  the 
vrriter  of  the  best  historical  novel  in  our 
language;  and  Dickens,  —  but  we  are  not 
writing  about  Dickens,  and  we  must  abstain 
from  parallels,  flaking  parallels  like  ma- 
king *'puddens'*  is  ojous  in  the  words  of 
Miss  Bella  Macarty.  Because  the  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is,  that  every  man  is 
more  like  himself  than  like  anybody  else, 
Plutarch  and  Dr.  Johnson  to  tlie  contrary 
notwithstanding.  It  is  an  old,  worn-out 
trick  of  composition,  and  poor  at  best.  Of 
course,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  a 
character  by  an  incii&ntal  contrast  with 
another ;  but  a  long,  formal,  premeditated 
comparison  15,  as  we  have  just  intimated, 
**  odorous." 

Mr.  Thackeray  lived  the  life  of  other 
young  men,  and,  having  wasted  a  pretty 
ample  inheritance,  was  driven  to  literature 
for  A  support.  But  hero  his  loss  was  our 
gain.  He  then  engaged  in  a  number  of  un- 
successful literary  enterprises ;  and,  though 
he  had  contributed  much  and  often  to  the 
English  periodicals,  it  was  not  until  the 
publication  of  "Vanity  Fair"  that  his  re- 
putation was  fairly  established. 

Since  Thackeray  has  won  his  present 
distinction,  American  publishers  are  re- 
printing his  minor  works,  and  winning 
golden  harvests.  (We  should  be  pleased 
to  know  whether  or  npt  they  have  the 
honesty  to  let  the  author  go  shares  with 
them.)  Hundreds  of  readers  are  delighted 
now  with  these  books,  which  for  a  long 
time  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  Some 
people,  particularly  those  who  do  not  like, 
because  they  do  not  understand  Mr.  Thacke- 

•  *  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,  Colonel 
in  the  Service  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne. 
Written  by  Himself.    By  W.  M.  Thaokeray. 


ray,  wonder  why,  if  these  books  are  so 
entertaining,  they  did  not  excite  attention 
before.  But  the  reason  is  plain.  They 
have  for  the  most  part  been  anonymous 
and  fugitive  contributions  to  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Into  Punch  and  Frazer*s  Ma- 
gazine the  most  exquisite  satires  have  been 
carelessly  thrown,  which  would  ensure  a 
permanent  reputation  to  authors  of  greater 
pretensions.  Now,  Thackeray  is  no  mere 
jester,  but  a  writer  who  is  enjoyed  the  more 
in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
reaoer ;  and  unfortunately  our  best  literary 
judges  (we  speak  of  this  country  only)  are 
not  in  the4iabit  of  looking  in  those  quarters. 
Yet  there  are  some  men,  we  know,  who 
have  been  quietly  enjoying  for  years  the 
society  of  tne  author  under  his  various 
designations  of  Jeames,  Chawles  Yellow- 
plush,  Fitz  Boodle,  Titmarsh,  &c.  Mr. 
Thackeray  thus  lost  the  ear  of  a  large 
number  of  those  who  would  have  appre- 
ciated him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ordinary  novel  readers  who  chanced  to  light 
upon  him,  that  large  class  for  instance  who 
weep  over  "  Miss  6 wipes'  celebrated  novel 
of  Toby  of  Warsaw,"  could  not,  of  course, 
relish  him.  Besides,  many  of  his  books 
were  direct  or  indirect  satires  upon  the 
stilted  and  pedantic  affectation  of  Bulwer, 
D'Israeli,  and  other  novelists,  for  whom  the 
public  at  that  time  had  an  unaccountable 
mania ;  and  they  would  not  listen  to  any 
ridicule,  however  excellent,  of  their  fa- 
vorites. 

We  can  imagine  another  way  in  which 
Thackeray's  satire  injured  him  at  home. 
The  victims  of  his  ridicule  must  have  felt  it, 
and  revenged  themselves  upon  his  reputa- 
tion so  far  as  they  were  able.  But  we  do 
not  know  how  this  was,  and  we  can  only 
speak  of  his  career  in  this  country.  There 
is  certainly  one  effect  which  his  satire  has 
had  here.  The  ladies,  who  received  at  his 
hands  the  same  unshrinking  justice  (1) 
which  he  dealt  out  to  His  own  sex,  could 
not  forgive  him,  and  punished  him  the  only 
way  they  could,  by  banishing  him  from 
their  presence.  Any  one  may  estimate  the 
severity  of  this  punishment,  who  knows 
how  large  a  proportion  of  novel-readers  the 
ladies  constitute. 

Whatever  the  obstacles  to  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's success  may  have  been,  his  genius 
was  too  much  for  them.  The  man  who 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  an  anonymous 
contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
England,  and  almost  unknown  in  this 
country,  may  now  claim  for  himself  as  large 
a  circle  of  discriminating  readers  here  as 
any  living  man  who  writes  the  English 
language.  Discriminating,  we  say,  —  such 
readers  Thackeray  seeks,  and  at  all  events 
such  only  he  will  get.  For  it  will  alwajrs 
happen  that  more  people  who  know  their 
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letters  will  practise  upon  James  and  the 
amiable  Mr.  Tapper,  than  upon  a  man  who 
requires  of  his  reader  some  little  shrewd- 
ness and  sense  akin  to  his  own.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  Mr. 
James  is  a  childish  curiosity  to  hear  a 
story  told,  for  that  is  all  he  has  to  offer. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Tapper  is  a  weak  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  heart,  not  unlike  his  own. 
jBut  Thackeray  is  a  thoughtful  and  profound 
observer  of  society  :  every  thing  he  writes. 
and  every  word  in  his  books,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  from  such  a  man,  and  to 
be  studied,  if  we  may  use  that  expression  in 
reference  to  such  compositions.  In  truth, 
why  not  use  the  word  studied^  as  we  would 
with  reference  to  a  picture  of  Hogarth, 
where  every  line  may  be,  and  had  been, 
discussed  over  and  over  again?  Certainly, 
he  who  runs  over  Thackeray  had  better  not 
read  him  at  all.  His  finest  touches  are 
aside  from  his  story,  and  are  often  lost  in  a 
cursory  perusal.  In  the  little  story  of 
**  The  navenswing,"  the  description  of 
Eglantine *s  window  and  his  fingers,  the 
approprintely  named  **  Captain  Guzzard  of 
the  Gunrds,  with  his  tremendous  bass 
voice,**  and  a  hundred  other  such  hits  ;  the 
sentimental  postscripts  to  Adcliza  Gram- 
pus's letter  in  "The  Professor,'*  and  the 
magnificent  moral  which  closes  the  tale, — 
are  all  lost  on  the  reader  who  is  in  a  hurry. 
Any  }  oung  lady,  who  reads  Grace  Aguilar's 
last  at  a  single  sitting,  must  expect  to  find 
Thackeray  *  *  horrid . '  * 

"Vanity  Fair **  was  the  book  that  first 
made  Mr.  Thackeray  famous.  This  he 
offered  to  a  magazine  editor,  who,  blessings 
on  his  stupidity,  refused  to  take  it,  so  that 
the  author  published  it  himself.  The  prin- 
cipal object  seems  to  be  to  track  the  course 
of  a  shrewd,  unprincipled,  indomitable  little 
woman,  the  immortal ^cky  Sharp.  Around 
her  the  rest  of  the  characters  revolve. 
The  worthy  old  Dobbin,  so  well  charac- 
terized by  his  name,  slow  and  stupid,  but 
good  and  an  excellent  family  man.  George, 
one  of  those  characters  in  whose  delineation 
Mr.  Thackeray  feels  at  home,  a  genuine 
petted,  spoiled  young  man,  selfish,  wilful, 
reckless,  yet  not  essentially  bad-hearted. 
As  to  Amelia,  we  ovm  that  we  like  the 
simple  and  aifectionate  woman,  though 
many  of  her  own  sex  regard  her  as  insipid. 
By  way  of  justification  ofour  taste,  we  quote 
a  few  words  from  Thackeray  himself: 
**  Though  virtue  is  a  much  finer  thing,  and 
though  very  likely  the  heroic  female  cha- 
racter which  ladies  admire  is  a  more  glo- 
rious and  beautiful  object  than  the  kind, 
fresh,  smiling,  artless,  tender,  little  domestic 
goddess  whom  men  are  inclined  to  worship, 
yet  the  latter  and  inferior  sort  of  women 
most  bUTe  this  consolation,  that  the  men 


do  admire  them  after  all ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  warnings  and  protests,  we  go  on  in  our 
desperate  error  and  folly,  and  shall  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.'* 

While  w^e  have  **  Vanity  Fair  **  in  band, 
we  cannot  forl>ear  quoting  a  passage  show- 
ing our  author's  unequalled  power  of  de- 
scription, a  complete  picture  in  a  few 
strokes  :  —  "  James  Crawley  was  a  gawky 
lad  at  that  uncomfortable  age  when  the 
voice  varies  between  an  unearthly  treble 
and  a  preternatural  base  ;  when  the  face 
not  uncommonly  blooms  out  with  appear- 
ances for  which  Rowland's  Kalydor  is  said 
to  act  as  a  cure ;  wlicn  boys  are  seen  to 
shave  furtively  with  their  sister's  scissors, 
and  the  sight  of  other  young  women  pro- 
duces intolerable  sensations  of  terror  in 
them  ;  when  the  great  hands  and  ankles 
protrude  a  long  way  from  garments  which 
have  grown  too  tight  for  them  ;  when  their 
presence  after  dinner  is  at  once  frightful  to 
the  ladies,  who  are  whispering  in  the  twi- 
light in  the  drawing-room,  and  inexpressibly 
odious  to  the  gentlemen  over  the  mahogany, 
who  are  restrained  from  freedom  of  inter- 
course, and  delightful  interchange  of  wit,  by 
the  presence  of  that  gawky  innocence; 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  glass, 
papas  say,  *  Jack,  my  boy,  go  out,  and  see 
if  the  evening  holds  up; '  and  the  youth, 
willing  to  be  free,  yet  hurt  at  not  being  yet 
a  man,  quits  the  incomplete  banquet." 
Did  you  ever  see  any  thing,  reader,  that 
was  quite  equal  to  that  ?  buch  things  are 
to  be  found  in  Thackeray's  volumes,  and 
not  elsewhere. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  Becky  Sharp's  career 
which  **  Vanity  Fair  "  immortalizes.  The 
woman  is  a  genius.  She  gets  into  diffi- 
culty ;  but  she  gets  out  by  exercising  the 
most  masterly  generalship.      Her  tact  is 

I)erfect.  She  perceives  intuitively  the  pecu- 
iar  weakness  or  vanity  of  each  person  she 
designs  to  attack,  and  conducts  herself 
accordingly ;  and,  if  defeated,  it  is  for  no 
want  of  either  bravery  or  ingenuity.  Where 
bullying  is  possible,  she  bullies ;  and  where 
it  is  impossible,  she  wheedles.  When  pas- 
sion is  necessary,  she  can  show  it;  when 
moderation  is  advisable,  she  has  it  too.  In 
short,  she  is  a  fine  example  of  what  a  wo- 
man can  do  by  way  of  strategy  and  manoeu- 
vre ;  and  we  marvel  where  Mr.  Thackeray 
picked  up  so  much  knowledge  on  this  sub^ 
ject.  She  has  our  admiration,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  our  sympathy.  And 
the  genius  who  created  her  knew  how  to 
leave  her.  No  vulgar  moral  of  a  wretched 
end.  This  female  Proteus  loses  her  attrac- 
tions ;  but  she  shows  her  versatility,  and 
surprises  us  by  becoming  slightly  pious, 
and  philanthropic  withal.  She  overreaches 
herself,  but  rules  in  another  sphere  not- 
withstanding.   '*  Her  name  is  in  idl  the 


charity  lists.  The  Destitute  Orange-girl, 
the  Neglected  Washerwoman,  the  Distressed 
Muffin-man,  find  in  her  a  fast  and  generous 
friend.  She  has  her  enemies.  Who  has 
not?  Her  life  is  her  answer  to  them.  She 
busies  herself  in  works  of  piety.'* 

**  Pendennis  "  naturally  follows  **  Vanity 
Fair  "  in  the  enumeration  of  our  author's 
wTi tings.  But  how  can  we  criticize  this 
book  within  our  limits,  when  we  would  re- 

?uire  room  for  an  article  to  do  it  iustice  ? 
t  is  what  it  is  designed  to  be,  —  a 
representation  of  the  life  of  a  young  man 
of  our  times,  —  no  better,  no  worse  than 
young  men  generally ;  and  posterity  will  go 
to  "Pendennis"  to  see  the  young  man  of 
1850,  as  we  go  to  **  Tom  Jones  "  to  see  the 
young  man  of  Fielding's  time.  It  was  a 
perilous  undertaking  for  a  popular  writer 
to  depict  a  man  without  that  "  certain  con- 
ventional simper  "  which  the  taste  of  our 
times  demands.  And  Mr.  Thackeray  mo- 
destly, but  unnecessarily,  we  think,  inti- 
mates that  perhaps  he  has  not  shown 
sufficient  frankness.  As  a  work  of  art,  it 
is,  especially  considering  the  way  in  which 
it  was  written,  admirable.  The  numerous 
characters  and  complicated  plot  are  skil- 
fully managed  so  as  to  avoid  all  jostling  and 
confusion  ;  though  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  more  compactly  put  together,  had  not 
the  author  chosen  to  issue  his  book  in  a 
serial  form.  It  ensures  us,  however,  a 
lively  and  colloquial  style.  But  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  this  style  of 
composition,  we  do  not  at  present  intend  to 
consider. 

An  English  friend  of  ours  has  told  us,  that 
it  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  truthful 
picture  of  modern  Englisli  society  that  is  to 
oe  found  in  our  literature.  We  had  sup- 
posed as  much,  though  untoward  circum- 
stances have  prevented  us  from  judging  of 
its  accuracy  from  personal  oWrvation. 
Blanche  Amory  is  commonly  said  to  be  like 
Becky  Sharp ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  she 
altogether  falls  below  that  admirable  wo- 
man. She  has  none  of  the  nerve  of  that 
little,  modern  Ladj  Macbeth ;  none  of  the 
manly  heroism  which  extorts  our  unwilling 
applause. 

"  Thy  undaanted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males." 

As  for  Laura  Pendennis,  may  the  kind  fates 
show  us  such  another !  A  frank,  English 
honesty,  an  affectionate,  womanly  nature, 
and  a  little  spice  of  jealousy  to  endear  her 
to  us.  She  has  spirit,  which  Florence 
Dombey  has  not ;  and,  we  believe  in  our 
hearts,  is  as  good  as  Florence,  or  the  Agnes 
in  Copperfield,  without  their  unvarying  and 
somewhat  tiresome  amiability.  In  fact, 
she  is  as  near  perfection  as  is  desirable : 
not  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food. 


Mrs.  Pendennis  is  a  mother  of  the  old,  and, 
we  trust,  the  permanent,  school,  without 
any  of  the  modem  improvements.  All  that 
we  understand  by  the  word  motherly,  — 
and  we  believe  we  are  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  word,  for  it  describes  the  most  endear- 
ing relationship  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  thus  far  to  form,  —  is  to  be  found 
in  her  gentle  nature.  She  is  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  lofty  intellect  and  administra- 
'  tive  capacity  of  Mrs.  Jellaby, — and  for  this, 
we  thank  (iod ;  but  she  has  the  aflfoctions 
and  faculties  of  a  woman.  She  listens  to 
Pen  reading  Shakspeare,  and  says  she  likes 
it,  but  doesn't;  Lalla  Rookh  pleases  her 
indi£ferently ;  but  as  for  Bishop  Heber,  and 
Mrs.  Hemans  above  all,  she  melts  right 
away,  and  is  absorbed  into  her  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, when  Pen  reads  those  authors  in 
his  kind,  boyish  voice.  The  ruthless  and 
inexotuble  expression  of  countenance  she 
assumes  towsurds  poor  little  Fanny,  Pen*8 
nurse,  —  her  indignation  that  Laura  should 
presume  to  refuse  Mr.  Pen,  are  genuine 
touches.  And  let  those  who  question  Mr. 
Thackeray's  pathos  read  the  chapter  called 
*^  Fairoaks  to  Let,"  containing  the  story  of 
Helen's  death.  The  reconciliation  with  her 
son  had  just  been-  effected  ;  ''  and,  as  they 
were  talking,  the  clock  struck  nine,  and 
Helen  reminded  him  how,  when  he  was  a 
little  boy,  she  used  to  go  up  to  his  bed-room 
at  that  hour,  and  hear  him  say  Our  Father. 
And  once  more,  oh,  once  more !  the  young 
man  fell  down  at  his  mother's  sacred  knees, 
and  sobbed  out  the  prayer  which  the  Di- 
vine Tenderness  uttered  for  us,  and  which 
has  been  echoed  for  twenty  ages  since 
by  millions  of  sinful  and  hum  Died  men. 
And,  as  he  spoke  the  last  words  of  the 
supplication,  tne  mother's  head  fell  down 
on  tier  boy's,  and  her  arms  closed  round 
him,  and  together  they  repeated  the  words 
*  for  ever  and  ever,'  and  *  amen.'  "  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  more  abstinent  of  his  pathos 
than  other  popular  writers.  But,  when  he 
does  indulge  m  it,  there  is  a  manly  dignity 
and  decorum  about  it,  which  aflects  us  as 
when  we  see  a  strong  man  overcome  by  his 
emotions. 

Warringtcm  is  nearer  a  hero  than  any 
other  character  in  the  book ;  and  it  seems 
to  us,  that  we  recognize  more  of  the  author 
in  his  sturdy  manliness,  than  in  Pen's  occa- 
sional foppery.  But  we  can  merely  allude 
to  him,  and  to  that  admirable  **  old  foff^," 
Major  Pendennis,  with  his  worldly  molality, 
and  his  consummate  art  in  rescuing  Pen 
from  the  Fotheringay,  and  triumphing  over 
Morgan ;  for  we  must  now  come  to  Mr. 
Pendennis  himself. 

Take  Pen  as  a  school-boy,  —  the  best  de^ 
scription  of  that  age  we  know  of,  — yet 
better  still  when  he  comes  firom  college, 
and  finds  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  himMlf 
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with  the  light  literature  of  France  ;  into  the 
leaves  of  which,  when  Helen  dipped,  she 
read  such  things  as  caused  her  to  open  her 
oyes  with  wonder.  But  Pen  showed  her  it 
was  as  clearly  his  duty  to  read  the  eminent 
Paul  de  Kock,  as  to  study  Swift  or  Moli^re  ; 
and  Mrs.  Pendennis  yielded,  with  a  sigh  of 
j>erplexity.  **  But  Miss  Laura  was  warned 
off  the  books,  both  by  the  anxious  mother, 
and  by  that  rigid  moralist,  Mr.  Arthur  [ 
Pendennis  himself;  who,  however  he  might 
1)0  called  on  to  study  every  branch  of  lite- 
rature, in  order  to  R>rm  his  mind,  and  to 
perfect  his  style,  would  by  no  means  pre- 
scribe such  a  course  of  reading  to  a  young 
lady  whose  business  in  life  was  very  diffe- 
rent." No  young  man  can  help  loving  and 
revering  Mr.  Thackeray,  who,  with  so 
thorough  a  comprehension  of  his  follies, 
combines  so  kindly  a  way  of  exhibiting 
them.  For  a  sin  or  a  meanness  he  has  no 
mercy ;  but,  what  is  quite  remarkable,  his 
charity  for  human  frailties  is  co-extensive 
with  his  power  of  satirical  exposure.  Yet 
he  never  shows  that  dangerous  and  degra- 
ding sympathy  for  crime  with  which  Mr. 
Bulwer,  ior  so  long  a  time,  infected  our 
literature.  He  not  only  never  shows  it 
himself,  but  he  tramples  upon  it  with  ridi- 
cule and  scorn.  Sentimental  cut- throats, 
burglars,  and  adulterers,  find  no  eulogist  in 
him  ;  while  Bulwer's  early  fancy  (though 
of  late  he  has  reformed)  was  to  represent  a 
confiding  husband  as  a  drivelling  cuckold, 
and  take  for  his  hero  a  rake. 

Pendennis  is  a  man  full  of  faults.  He 
is  selfish,  foppish,  and  wayward.  But  we 
are  all  attracted  to  him  as  Warrington  was ; 
we  desure  his  welfare  all  along,  and  we  feel 
that  he  will  turn  out  well.  **  Knowing 
how  mean  the  best  of  us  is,  we  give  a  hand 
of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with  all 
his  faults  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  hero,  but  only  a  man  and  a 
brother." 

•*  Henry  Esmond  "is  the  name  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  third  and  last  novel,  —  the 
autobiography  of  a  Colonel  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  is  an  attempt  in  an 
entirely  new  field,  and  we  confess  we  were 
a  little  apprehensive  as  to  the  author^s  suc- 
cess. Tne  story  was  issued  at  once,  not  in 
numbers;  so  that  we  have  a  clear  and 
regularly  progressive  narrative,  with  com- 
paratively few  characters.  Beatrix  is  a  belle, 
witty  and  accomplished  ;  possessed  of  great 
beauty  and  powers  of  fascination,  but  cold 
and  heartless.  Her  selfish  motives  are  ex- 
posed, and  her  vanity  and  ambition  suitably 
rewarded,  without  any  flaring  exhibition  of 
poetical  justice  in  her  marriage  with  Tom 
Tusher.  Lady  Castlewood  is  the  finest  of 
our  author*8  women.  Quiet,  gentle,  serene, 
and  long-sufiering,  she  meets,  with  modest 
heroism,  the  affliction  of  an  unhappy  mar- 


ried life.  The  testy  humors  of  an  un- 
reasonable husband  provoke  in  her  just 
enough  bitterness,  and  his  inconstancy  just 
enough  jealousy,  to  complete  our  idea  of  a 
lovable  woman,  if  not  a  perfect  one.  The 
imposing  and  stately,  but  unostentatious 
autobiographer,  commands  our.  unqualified  | 
admiration.  His  heroism,  disinterestedness, 
and  devotion  to  his  mistress,  — his  ten  years^ 
love  of  Beatrix,  which,  on  proof  of  her  in- 
famy, **  fell  down  dead  on  the  spot,"  —  his 
grave  retrospect  of  his  past  life,  from  the 
wilds  of  Virginia,  —  his  fine  satire  and  drv 
humor,  and  delicate  observation  of  charac- 
ter, make  him  the  most  interesting  person- 
age we  have  read  of  for  many  a  day. 
Lsmond,  after  the  desertion  of  Beatrix, 
marries  Lady  Castlewood,  her  mother ,'with 
whom  he  had  long  unconsciously  been  in 
love  ;  and,  though  she  was  several  years  his 
elder,  we  are  at  once  pleased  with  the  union 
as  a  fitting  one.  Lady  Castlewood ^s  pecu- 
liar affection  for  Esmond,  while  a  mere  boy, 
both  during  and  after  her  first  marriage,  we 
have  heard  blamed.  But  her  affection  is  as 
pure,  and  it  is  more  delicately  managed, 
than  that  of  David  CopperfielJ  for  Agnes 
during  the  life  of  Dora.  Evil  to  him  who 
evil  thinks.  Lady  Castlewood  was  an  angel 
of  goodness. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  book  the  best  historical  novel  we  have  • 
ever  read.  Its  verisimilitude  cannot,  we  I 
think,  be  questioned.  Steele  appears  oflen 
a  strange  compound  of  religion  and  dissi- 
pation. Addison,  Congreve,  Swift,  are  also 
true  to  life  ;  and  the  weak-minded,  de- 
bauched son  of  the  exiled  James  XL  is  made 
to  play  an  important  part  in  hastening  the 
catastrophe.  We  are  transported  into  the 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  very  life  of  those 
times.  It  is  history  indeed,  *' unincum- 
bered with  ceremony ;  "  **  familiar  rather 
than  heroic."  There  is  one  little  slip  in 
the  introductoiy  preface,  by  Esmond'sdaugh- 
ter,  which  it  is  perhaps  rather  captious  to 
notice.  Their  house  in  Virginia  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  besieged  by  Indians, 
years  after  Indians  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
region  where  it  is  situated.  Not  only  is 
the  work  historically  true  as  to  its  charac- 
ters, but  its  style  is  exquisite  and  truly 
Addisonian.  How  did  Mr.  Thackeray  con- 
trive so  to  imbue  himself  with  the  spirit 
of  the  wits  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne? 
What  a  medium  for  thought  that  style  b, 
where  the  attention  is  never  distracted  firom 
the  matter  to  the  manner ;  but  the  senten- 
ces flow  on  with  a  thousand  almost  imper- 
ceptible graces,  the  perfect  union  of  smooth- 
ness, clearness,  and  strength  !  This  style 
cannot  in  our  day  be  too  much  commended ; 
and  he  who  could  make  it  popular  would  be 
a  benefactor  to  letters. 

Another  thing  that  has  charmed  us  in 
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**  Henry  Esmond  "  is  the  extreme  fineness 
of  the  strokes.  We  had  not  given  Mr. 
Thackeray  credit  for  such  feminine  delicacy 
of  touch.  There  are  some  half-dozen  little 
notes  inserted  in  this  *^  Henr^  Esmond*' 
by  his  daughter.  Where,  for  instance,  he 
supposes  Lady  Castlewood  to  taunt  Beatrix, 
and  says,  **  There  are  some  moments  when 
the  tenderest  women  are  cruel,  and  some 
triumphs  which  angels  can^t  forego,"  his 
daughter  puts  in  a  note  thus :  **  This 
remark  shows  how  unjustly  and  contemp* 
tuously  even  the  best  of  men  vnll  sometimes 
judge  of  our  sex.  Lady  Esmond  had  no 
intention  of  triumphing  over  her  daughter ; 
but,  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  pointed  out 
her  deplorable  wrong.  * '  We  will  appeal  to 
any  reader  who  has  read  and  noted  that 
passage,  if  there  is  not  as  much  of  the  true 
woman  displayed  in  the  delicate  strokes  of 
those  few  lines,  as  in  some  long  disqui- 
sitions of  as  many  pages.  We  are  here 
reminded  of  the  difficulty  of  this,  from  the 
ludicrous  failures  that  even  Mr.  Dickens 
often  makes,  —  as  in  his  present  novel  of 
**  Bleak  House,''  where  he  attempts  to  show, 
in  Esther  Summerson's  own  woras  (a  pretty 
delicate  undertaking,  to  be  sure),  how  a 
modest  young  girl  would  shrink  firom  con- 
fessing, even  to  herself,  in  her  own  diary, 
the  first  beginnings  of  her  preference.  And 
he  does  it  m  this  wise,  if  we  can  recollect 
it.  Having  finished  a  minute  description  of 
the  company  at  a  dinner-party  she  attended, 
she  adds  something  like  this :  ^*  I  forgot  to 
mention,  that  an  agreeable  young  man  was 
present,  a  surgeon,  with  dark  hair ;  at 
least,  Ada  said  he  was  agreeable,  and  I  said 
yes."  (Oh,  don't,  Esther!)  What  a 
clumsy  man's  imitation  of  a  woman's  shy- 
ness in  her  own  company !  Rather  than 
thus  tell  her  love,  she  had  better  let  con- 
cealment take  the  course  Shakspeare  pre- 
scribed for  it.  One  feels  in  this  all  the 
difference  between  the  light  tread  of  a  wo- 
man, and  the  heavy  boot  of  a  man  coming 
down  on  your  corns. 

Some  women  have  felt  scandalized  at  Mr. 
Thackeray's  attitude  towards  them,  as  if 
he  always  cawickachaw'd  them.  But  they 
certainly  ought  to  forgive  him  now.  A 
large  part  of  the  interest  of  the  book  gathers 
round  the  married  life  of  Viscount  Castle- 
wood and  his  lady;  and  the  author  here 
becomes  a  champion,  and  a  most  effective 
one,  against  those  wrongs  on  the  part  of 
their  lords,  of  which  women  can  reasonably 
complain.  We  do  not  know  what  success 
this  book  will  have:  its  chaste  style  and 
refined  beauty  demand,  for  its  full  enjoy- 
ment, more  cultivation  from  the  reader 
than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
novel. 

Besides  these  larger  works,  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  minor  writings  almost  innumerable  in 


Punch,  and  Eraser's  Magazine,  and  else- 
where. The  **  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond," 
"  Jeames'  Diary,"  The  "  Paris  Sketch- 
Book,"  •*  Travels  in  London,"  **  A  Jour- 
ney from  Comhill  to  Cairo,"  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  from  with  a  sigh.  The 
*'  Book  of  Snobs  "  has  effected  so  useful  a 
Work,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over.  The 
prefatory  chapter  is  an  infallible  cure  for 
a  disease  rather  prevalent  in  these  parts, 
—  a  snobbish  ^'  transcendental "  literature, 
which  breaks  out  in  eruptions  of  capitals 
all  over  its  pages.  The  University  Snobs, 
The  Party-giving  and  Dining-out  Snobs,  wc 
should  like  to  give ;  but  we  must  be  content 
with  the  Musical  Country  Snob,  who  plays 
variations  on  '*  Gettin'  up  Stairs."  first, 
she  *'  banged  out  the  tune  slowly,  and  then 
began  a  different  manner  of  Gettin'  up 
Stairs,  and  did  so  with  a  fury  and  swiftness 
quite  incredible.  She  spun  up  stairs ;  she 
whirled  up  stairs ;  she  galloped  up  stairs  ; 
she  mttled  up  stairs ;  and  then,  having  got 
the  tune  to  the  top-landing,  as  it  were,  she 
hurled  it  down  again  shrieking  to  the 
bottom  floor,  where  it  sank  in  a  crash,  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  breathless  rapidity  of  the 
descent.  Then  Miss  Wirts  played  the  Get- 
tin' up  Stairs  with  the  most  pathetic  and 
ravishing  solemnity.  Plaintive  moans  and 
sobs  issued  from  the  keys :  you  wept  and 
trembled  as  you  were  gettin'  up  stairs. 
Miss  Wirts's  hands  seemed  to  faint  and 
wail  and  die  in  variations,"  &c.  &c. 

Chawles  Yellowplush's  Diary  may  repre- 
sent the  cacographical  works  oi  our  author ; 
and  this,  well  done,  is  no  easy  matter. 
The  description  of  Chawles 's  sea-sickness 
when  startiuj^  for  **  Foring  Parts,"  and  his 
consequent  discovery  of  **  what  basins  was 
made  for;  "  the  capital  story  of  Mr.  Deu- 
ceace's  adventures,  though  the  best  thing 
is  the  '*  Epistles  to  the  Literati,"  where 
Bulwer's  play  of  the  Sea-captain  is  ridi- 
culed with  unmerciful  facetiousness.  **  Cap- 
tain Norman,  with  his  eternal  slack  jaw," 
is  laughed  into  pieces.  His  advice  to  the 
baronet  on  the  subject  of  his  metaphors,  — 
that  *'  one  simily  is  quite  enuff  in  the  best 
of  sentenses  (and  I  preshume  I  kneedn't 
tell  you  it  is  as  well  to  have  it  like  when 
you  are  about  it).  You  may  call  a  coronet 
a  coronal,  as  you  might  call  a  hat '  a  swart 
sombrero,'  'a  glossy  tour-and-nine,'  *  a  silken 
helm,  to  storm  impermeable,  and  lightsome 
as  the  breezy  gossamer ; '  but  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  as  well  to  call  it  a  hat.  It  is  a  hat, 
and  that  name  is  quite  as  poetticle  as  an- 
other. I  think  it's  Playto,  or  else  Harry- 
stottle,  who  observes,  that  what  we  call  a 
rose,  by  any  other  name  would  swell  as 
sweet.  Confess  now,  dear  Bamet,  don't 
you  long  to  call  it  a  Polyanthus."  In  &ct, 
Bulwer  has  not  been  spared  by  Thackeray. 
Punch's  prize-novel  of  George  de  Barnwell, 
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though  ridiculous  enough,  does  no  injustice 
to  the  author  of  Eugene  Aram,  Paul  Clif- 
ford, Devereux,  and  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine.  His  favorite  ahstractions,  —  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Ideal,  —  his  gross  pedan- 
try, and  his  swollen  phraseology,  are,  we 
can  hardly  say,  caricatured.  '*  In  the 
Morning  of  Life,  the  Truthful  woed  the 
Beautiful,  and  their  ofispring  was  Love ; '' 
and  George  de  Bam  welt,  then  a  hoy  in  a 
grocer's  shop,  informs  a  customer  who  comes 
to  buy  sixpenn'orth  of  tea,  that  **  The 
Ideal  IS  the  true  Real,  and  the  Actual  but 
a  visionary  Hallucination.'*  And  Bulwer's 
absurd  sanctification  of  crime  is  still  more 
mercilessly  scourged.  Thackeray's  satirical 
pen  is  a  real  reformer  here. 

But  we  must  stop.  And  yet  on  our  table 
lie  untouched  booKs  enough  to  make,  for 
apother  man,  a  literary  reputation.  *'  Mrs. 
Perkins*  Ball,"  **  The  Kickleburys  on  the 
Rhine,"  **  Stubbs*  Calendar,'*  '*  Rebecca 
and  Rowena,*'  his  articles  in  Punch,  &c. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  some  day,  our 
countrymen  will  learn  to  know  Thackeray 
in  his  own  books,  with  his  own  illustrations. 
We  laugh,  as  we  write,  to  think  of  the 
Mulligan  performing  the  Grand  Polka.  The 
necessity  of  passing  by  pages  so  crowded 
with  beauties,  and  leaving  unsaid  so  much 
we  wished  to  say,  has  been  a  constant  an- 
noyance t^)  us  while  writing  this  notice. 

One  is  impressed,  while  reading  Thacke- 
ray, with  the  extent  and  minuteness  of  his 
observation,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  upon 
him.  He  has  not  come  from  his  experien- 
ces, like  a  broken-down  rou^,  to  rail  at  the 
hollowness  of  humanity  ;  but  the  follies  he 
has  noted  have  not  destroyed  his  hopeful- 
ness, or  impaired  the  healthful  tone  of  his 
mind.  Certainly,  this  shows  how  robust 
and  genial  his  nature  is.  It  is  comforting 
to  see,  that  a  man,  having  such  opportunities 
for  bitter  reflections,  has  so  much  avoided 
them.  Again,  though  no  man  has  a  more 
thorough  contempt  for  a  stereotvpe  moral, 
yet  his  own  writings  always  inculcate  a 
sound  —  if  we  may  so  say,  an  English, 
at  all  events,  an  anti-Gallican,  morality. 
The  licentiousness  of  French  writers,  who 
are  unable,  as  we  believe,  to  distinguish  in 
those  matters  between  right  and  wrong, 
which  some  of  our  writers  would  bring  into 
our  literature  for  the  delectation  of  those 
of  us  who  are  young  men,  is  treated  by 
him  with  immitigable  scorn.  No  one  could 
say  that  his  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
were  ever  obscured  by  what  he  found  in 
Mr.  Thackeray. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  author  is 
his  thorough  remorselessness  for  his  charac- 
ters. He  creates  them,  and  puts  them  on 
the  stage,  and  leaves  them  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny.  If  too  sorely  tempted  to  be 
mean,  they  are  mean  ;  if  prompted  to  do  a 


noble  act,  they  do  it.  The  author  does  not 
interfere  with  their  free  will.  They  proceed 
to  the  goal  to  which  their  own  characters 
direct  them,  as  though  impelled  thither  by 
fate,  or  by  an  author  equally  indifferent  or 
relentless.  For  this  reason,  his  bad  cha- 
racters do  not  always  obtain  in  this  world 
that  nicely-adjusted  punishment  which  the 
inveterate  novel-reader  desires. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  caricatured  popular 
writers  a  good  deal ;  and,  in  so  doing,  has 
injured  himself  in  two  ways.  He  has  pro- 
voked their  enmity,  and  he  has  pumed 
good-natured  readers,  who  were  not  familiar 
enough  with  current  literature,  to  know 
what  he  was  driving  at.  His  abrupt  transi- 
tions from  his  own  style  to  that  of  D'- 
Israeli,  or  Bulwer,  or  Ainsworth,  or  Miss 
Swipes,  though  a  very  great  charm  to  those 
who  recognize  the  similarity,  confound 
those  who  do  not.  This  practice  has  the 
authority  of  no  less  a  name  than  Fielding ; 
and  we  have  l>een  as  much  delighted  with 
an  occasional  turn  in  Thackeray,  as  with 
the  celebrated  Homeric  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Molly  Seagrim. 

We  notice  one  thing  more  in  Thackeray 
before  wo  leave  him,  and  that  is  his  talent 
for  naming,  for  talent  it  is  ;  and,  by  means 
of  it,  he  often  conveys  in  one  word  a  satire 
or  a  description.  Captain  Dobbin,  in  '*  Va- 
nity Fair."  Gutlcv,  the  gormandizing  beast, 
who  ate  tarts  all  dlay.  Mr.  Chip,  the  tutor. 
That  wretched  man,  Mrs.  Shum's  husband. 
Lady  Lollipop ;  the  Russian  Count  De 
Diddloff;  Lord  Methuselah.  Better  than 
any,  "  Rev.  Lemuel  Whey,  a  tea-party 
man,  with  a  curl  on  his  forehead,  and  a 
scented  pocket-handkerchief,  who  was  at 
Cambridge,  and  rather  gay  for  a  term  or 
two,  he  says ;  who  is,  in  a  word,  full  of  the 
milk  and  water  of  human  kindness ;  and 
whoso  family  live  near  Hackney.** 

Mr.  Thackeray*s  visit  to  this  country 
makes  our  notice  of  him,  though  long,  per- 
haps not  unseasonable.  We  are  among  the 
number  of  those  who  are  eagerly  waiting 
to  hear  his  lectures  when  he  comes  to  Bos- 
ton. We  can  imagine  how  that  kindred 
genius,  the  author  of  Henry  Esmond,  will 
treat  of  the  English  humorists  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  well  that  our  country- 
men have  fallen  into  no  such  extravagances 
as  caricatured  the  popular  feeling  on  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Dickens.  It  would  be  un- 
worthy of  us ;  and  if  snobbishness  displayed 
itself  on  such  an  occasion,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly,  nothing  but  the  magnanimity 
of  the  distinguished  guest  would  spare  us. 

Mr.  TnACKERAY's  lectures  in  Boston  are 
announced  to  begin  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Dec.  21,  at  the  Melodeon,  the  design  of  at- 
tempting to  coop  up  his  audiences  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple  having  been  wisely  abandoned. 
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PROVINGXAL  OPIKIONS. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  somewhat  painful,  to  witness  the 
marks  of  want  of  self-respect  which   the 
people  of  the  British  provinces  in  America 
often  manifest ;  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  dependent  position  upon  the  mother- 
country.      There   are  many  reasons   why 
these  people  should  be  proud  of  themselves, 
their  country,   and   their  position.     They 
should  not  oe  so  unduly  modest,  and  so 
self-derogatory  in  their  opinions.     Thus,  we 
observe  that  their  journals  speak  of  **  Ame- 
rican vessels  '*  and  "  American  statesmen  '* 
constantly,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
the  provinces,  when  the^  mean  those  of  the 
United    States,   forgettmg    that   they  too 
belong  to  America.     It  is  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  confusion  abroad  between  the 
continent  and  the  {greatest  nation  upon  it ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  own  [leople, 
in  want  of  a  better  national  designation, 
should   sometimes  arrogate   to  themselves 
the  name  of  the  whole  continent ;  but  that 
the  pople  of  other  parts  of  the  continent 
should  tamely  concede  to  this  arrogance, 
and  confirm,  by  their  own  language,  the 
generalization  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
singular.     It  reminds  us  of  the  Scottish 
lassie,  rebuked  on  this  point,  we  believe,  by 
JtU5ob    Abbott.      Though    full  of  national 
pride  and  jealousy,  she  spoke  constantly  of 
"Marv,  Queen  of  Scots."     He  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  call  her  own  queen  simply 
Mary,  and  let  the  English  oueen  bear  the 
burden  of  the  explanatory  addition. 

Whenever  we  see  this  spirit,  we  cannot 
help  congratulating  ourselves  anew  that 
there  is  no  metropolis,  and,  consequently, 
need  be  no  "provincial"  feeling  in  the 
United  States.  There  may  exist  reasons 
to  regret  that  there  is  no  centre,  whose 
opinions  about  some  things  might  be  re- 
spected as  a  universal  standard  throughout 
the  country ;  but  such  regret  is  much  more 
than  overbalanced  in  justly-regulated  minds, 
by  the  reflection  that  the  consequent  abso- 
lute freedom  of  opinion  in  every  part  of  the 
country  creates  a  wholesome  self-respect, 
and  a  most  beneficial  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  Dr.  Channing^s  re- 
mark, **  One  Europe  is  enough,  one  Paris 
is  enough,"  is  true,  and  true  in  no  limited 
sense. 

The  above  remarks  are  partially  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  extnust  from  the  Morn- 
ing News,  of  the  fst  instant,  a  newspaper 
Sublished  at  St.  John,  the  kurgjast  oity  in 
few  Brunswick,  and  as  influential,  we  be- 
lieve, as  any  paper  printed  in  the  province. 
We  quote  them,  however,  more  particularly 
on  account  of  the  singular  estimates  of  meD* 
which  were  made  in  the  lecture  which  is  so 
highly  commeoded  by  tlM  journal.  These 
oannot  be  accounted  for,  even  by  proyincial 


dependence  of  opinion.    The  italics  are  our 


own 


**  The  Rov.  Mr.  Wishart  was  erected  by 
a  crowded  audience  on  Monday  night,  every 
seat  being  taken  up,  to  hear  his  Essay  upon 
North  America.     The  title,  we  think,  should 
have  been  the  Literary  Characters  of  North 
America,  as  it  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
critique  upon  the  leading  minds  of  the  Uni" 
ted  States.    However,  **  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet."    Like  all  the 
other  literary  displays  of  Mr.  Wishart,  his 
lecture  of  Monday  evening  was  a  masterly 
performance.    The  wonder  to  us  is,  that  one 
man  can  make  himself  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  prominent  traits  of  others,  name 
their  weak  and  strong  points,  dissect  their 
writings,  and  show  wherein  the  anatomy  of 
their  compo^ions  is  imperfect,  merely  by 
reading  them  &om  a  distance.     He  must  be 
a  close  student  and  a  profound  thinker.     It 
seems  to  be  no  more  trouble  for  Mr.  Wishart 
to  do  this,  —  hold  fifty  men  in  the  embrace 
of  his  mind  at  the  one  time, — than  for  a 
biographer  to  paint  his  own  subject  to  the 
life,  the  history  of  one  man  only.     We  can- 
not pretend  to  give  even  an  outline  of  this 
lecture.      We    may  notice   a  few  heads. 
He    thought    Washington    a    clever    man, 
honest,  and  possessive  of  good   common 
sense;   but  he  could  not  go  with  others, 
and  call  him  an  able  general,  any  more 
than  with  those  who  thought  so  much  of 
Wellington.     The  most  he  could  admit  in 
praise  of  Washington  was,  that  he  wets  suc- 
cessful; but  this  success  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  abilities,  and  stupidity  of  the 
English    commanders    sent    against    him. 
Washington's  strength  was  in  their  weak- 
ness.    Besides,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  country,  and  knew  how  to  fight  in 
the  bushes;  wnereas  the  En^ish  generals 
were  only  acquainted  with   field-warfiure, 
and  second  or  third-rate  men  at  that.    The 
lecturer  then  took  a  survey  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  United  States.    Among  .the 
prominent  characters  mentioned  were  Jef- 
terson,  Franklin,  Webster,  Emerson,  Whip- 

Ele,  Bryant,  Story,  Kent,  Theodore  Parker, 
rving,  Cooper,  Willis,  Greeley.  Wash- 
ington Irvine's  style  was  not  original,  but 
hosed  upon  that  of  Addison;  it  was  florid 
and  pleasing.  !ma  works  displayed  no  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Cooper  was  diffusive, 
oflen  tedious ;  sometimes  abounded  in  excel- 
lent passages  and  well-drawn  scenes,  espe- 
cially his  forest  and  scarsketches.  WiUis 
be  considered  the  most  pleasinjg  writer  in 
the  country.  Horace  Greeley*s  Otters  from 
England  were  well  written ;  and,  for  descrip- 
tion, displayed  rare  qualities.  We  mayhere 
state,  that,  as  literary  men,  neither  WU&s 
nor  Greeley  is  appreciated  in  the  United 
States.  Both  axe  editors  of  newspapers; 
the  former  has  written  several  light  works, 
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■Dch  aa  '  PendllingB  )iy  the  Way,'  which  !■ 
detcriptive  uf  Iiia  European  tour.  The  latter 
ia  full  uf  crude  notinns,  the  advocate  of  bU 
the  '  umi'  of  the  dnf  :  his  paper  ii  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Asanewspaperedilot, 
he  is  clever,  hut  fumoua  for  nothing  more. 
Still,  Bfr.  Wishan  niaj  have  diacoTcred 
merits  enough  in  their  writiogi  to  conwder 
them  worthy  of  mention  on  the  Bams  night 
with  Webster,  Cooper,  Irring,  and  those  of 
that  dase.  The  lecture  concluded  with  a 
few  remarka  in  reference  to  this  province. 

"  Mr.  Huge  will  lecture  on  <  Women  and 
Poetry,"  neztMouday  evening." 

LITEEISY  BOTES. 

Mr.  David  B.  Towza,  who  ha/hecome  well 

known  aa  the  author  of  several  popular 
school-books,  has  recently  added  another  to 
the  number,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Walker,  called  the  "Sequel  to  the 
Gradual  Reader."  The  veil ume  contains  a 
number  of  reading  lessons  which  have  l>een 
selected,  the  pre^ce  informs  us,  with  the 
attempt  in  view  "  to  exclude  the  flat,  un- 


designed ;  as  if  a  reading  lesson,  to  besi 
and  easy,  must  necessarily  I 


so  admirably  adapted  for  the  comprehension 
of  childrea,  and  other  pieces  of  the  same 
kind, 

Peoplb  who  wish  to  have  books  bound 
cannot  do  better  than  employ  Mr.  Alexan- 
der MooHB,  who  has  an  extensive  establish- 
ment in  the  upper  stories  of  the  new  build- 
ing in  Franklin-street.  He  is  supplied  with 
air  the  modem  aids  and  improvements  in 
bookbinding,  of  steam,  machinery,  te.,  and 
has  a  great  variety  of  tools  and  dies,  so  that 
ho  ts  prepared  to  hind  single  volumes  or 
execute  large  orders  with  accuracy  and 
despatch.  We  have  seen  some  specimens 
of  nis  work,  which  have  eminently  the 
aspect  of  finish  and  neatness. 

Ha.  Jahes  French,  Boston,  has  in  press 
a  miniature  32mo  volume,  uniform  with  his 
editions  of  Uoion's  "Sonnets"  and  other 
little  books,  which  will  contain  all  of  the 
poems  of  Thoma*  Gra^  of  which  he  au- 
thorized the  publication,  including  the 
beautiful  "  Eleg^  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  with  a  brief  memoir  and  a 
few  notes.     It  will  be  speedily  published. 

Ljke  the  other  miniature  volumes  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  French,  this  will  be  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  procure 
at  Christmas  time  a  pretty  little  hook,  neatly 
printed,  and  containing  good  reading. 


LIST  OP  NBW  BOOKS. 


Beaciiabcbais,  who  was  celebrated  in 
last  century  as  a  rich  banker  lending  money 

to  America  to  help  on  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  as  the  autnor  of  the  "  Marriage  of 
Fiearo,"  the  "  Banker  of  Seville,"  and 
other  highly  popular  operas,  b^an  life  in 
straightened  circumstances.  His  father 
was  poor,  and  a  watchmaker  by  trade,  lo 
which  business  the  son  was  also  educated: 
and  when  he  was  first  known  at  the  IVench 
court,  it  was  as  a  maker  and  repairer  of 
timepieces.  He  had,  however,  great  talents 
and  taste  and  skill  in  music.  Be  soon  he- 
came  a  favorite  with  the  king  and  royal 
prinoeases,  and  obtained  an  office  abunt 
court.  As  he  rose  in  consideration,  he 
suffered  &om  the  envy  of  persons  of  small 
minds,  who  despised  him  for  his  early 
poverty.  One  day,  when  he  was  leaving 
the  apartment  of  the  princesses,  where  a 
lai^  company  was  assembled,  and  he  ii 
others  in  full  dress,  one  of  the  oonrtiers,  de- 
sirous of  mortifying  him,  came  np  to  him, 
presenting  a  very  handsome  watch.  "  Sir, 
you  understand  watchmaking,"  said  he:  "I 
pray  you  to  szamiae  my  watch ,  which  is 
out    of  order."      "  Sir,"    Beauraarehaii 
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quietly  replied,  *'  since  I  have  ceased  to 
employ  myself  with  horologly,  I  have  be- 
come very  unskilful."  **Ah!  sir,  do  not 
refuse  me  this  favor.''  **Well,  be  it  so; 
but,  I  warn  you,  I  am  very  unskilful.'* 
Then,  taking  the  watch,  he  opened  it, 
raised  it  up  in  the  air,  pretending  to  exa- 
mine it,  and  threw  it  down  on  the  ground  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  making  a  low  bow  to 
his  interlocutor,  he  said  to  him,  **  I  warned 
you,  sir,  of  my  great  want  of  skill, '^  and 
left, him  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  his 
broken  watch. 


The  New  York  Times  mentions  a  new  plan 
for  a  monument  to  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 
It  says :  '*  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cooper 
on  the  summit  of  *  Mount  Vision,'  a  bold 
peak,  which  overlooks  his  late  residence  at 
Cooperstown.  The  project  has  found  many 
helpers  in  Otsego  County,  and  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  great  novelist,  to  whose  name 
the  pleasant  village  at  the  foot  of  Otsego 
Lake  owes  its  past  and  present  celebrity. 
The  recollections  clustering  around  the 
cave  of  Leatherstocking,  and  the  bluff  hills 
among  which  it  is  found,  surmounted  by 
the  head  of  Mount  Vision,  lend  a  charm  to 
that  region,  which  no  visitor  can  have  failed 
to  feel.  The  plan  of  a  monument  on  that 
spot  will  be  favorably  entertained." 

In  France,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
many  Jews  in  public  employments.  One 
minister  of  state,  one  procurer-general, 
several  magistrates  of  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal, twelve  professors,  about  two  hundred 
military  officers,  principally  in  the  artillery 
and  corps  of  engineers,  one  of  whom  is  a 
staffofficer  ;  twelve  professors  in  the  facul- 
ties and  Lyceums,  and  six  military  surgeons. 
In  the  year  1847,  ten  Israelite  pupils  were 
admitted  to  the  Polytechnic  Scnool.  Two 
members  of  the  Institute  are  Israelites. 

Miss  Sarah  Thompson,  the  Countess  Rum- 
ford,  died  at  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire, 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  2,  at  the  age  or  about 
seventy.  Her  title  descended  from  her 
father,  Benjamin  Thompson,  who  was  bom 
in  humble  circumstences  at  Woburn,  in 
Massachusette,  March  26,  1753.  During 
the  early  years  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  the 
scanty,  but  acceptable,  privileges  of  edu- 
cation afforded  by  the  common  schools  of 
his  own  and  the  adjoining  town.  While  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Apple  ton,  a 
merchant  of  Salem,  he  undertooK  to  make 
some  fire-works  for  the  celebration  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  during  the  pre- 
paration of  which  a  violent  explosion  oc- 
curred, and  he  received  such  injuries  that 
bis  life  was  despaired  of.  He  recovered, 
however ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  actual 


beginning  of  hostilities  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country,  being  sus- 
pected —  although  unjustly,  as  is  now 
generally  supposed  —  of  Toryism,  his  posi- 
tion in  America  was  rendered  so  uncom- 
fortable, that  he  went  abroad.  In  England, 
and  afterwards  in  Bavaria,  he  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  philosophical  discoveries, 
ana  other  services,  and  held  many  high 
official  positions.  He  especially  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  During 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  and  the  coronation  of  his 
successor  Leopold,  the  elector,  becoming 
vicar  of  the  empire,  availed  himself  of  the 
prerogatives  of  that  office  to  make  Thomp- 
son a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ; 
and  the  title  was  chosen  in  remembrance 
of  Rumford  (as  the  town  of  Concord,  N.H. 
was  then  coiled),  where  much  of  his  time 
in  America  was  passed.  The  title,  with 
half  of  a  liberal  annuity,  was  made  to 
descend  to  his  daughter,  who  has  just  died. 
He  founded  a  Professorship  in  Harvard 
College,  and  instituted  some  prize-medals, 
to  be  awarded  by  the  Ameriam  Academy 
of  Arte  and  Sciences.  An  association  of 
studente  at  Cambridge,  for  the  prosecution 
of  chemical  researches,  recently  founded, 
was  named  the  "Rumford  Society"  in 
honor  of  him,  and  the  late  Countess  was 
elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
at  the  Boston  Athenseum  closes  this  day. 

LINES 

WRrrnsN  in  thb  warm  days  of  deckmbkr. 

Dbcembbr  brightens  like  a  summer  day; 

We  almost  start  to  see  a  warm  December  : 
Oh  !  let  it  give  us  trust  that  we,  to-day. 

May  yet  achieve  the  hope  that  we  remember ! 
This  spring  before  a  winter  tells  us  all, 
That  autumn's  self  is  not  quite  past  recall. 
The  days  grow  short,  but  still  are  clear  and  bright 
To  bid  us  fill  our  vessels  ere  *tis  night. 
No  summer  comes  too  late;  an  earnest  mind 
May  even  now  an  Indian  summer  find. 
So  may  we  learn  from  these  warm,  wintry  hours 
To  wake  again  our  vernal  hopes  and  powers; 
And  from  the  past,  we  thought  entirely  rotten. 
An  unexpected  future  is  begotten. 

Dec.  9,  1852. 


KOTIGES  OF  BOOKS. 


Ephehera.     Boston:    Hcknor,  Reed,  and 

Fields. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  verses,  with  a  most 
concise  and  unpretending  title,  but  intro- 
duced by  an  excellent  though  modest  motto 
from  I^race,  and  with  the  prepossessing 
appearances  of  beautiful  typography,  and 
extra-thick  white  paper.  The  preface  — 
but  a  line  and  a  half  m  length,  respectfully 
submitting  the  volume  to  the  public  —  bears 
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the  initials  of  G.  E.  R.  and  J.  H.  W.,  which 
will  be  recognized  as  those  of  Messrs. 
George  E.  Rice  and  J.  Howard  Wainwright. 
Those  who  ha?e  been  pleased  with  some  of 
the  little  poems,  as  thej  have  been  circu- 
lated in  the  newspapers,  will  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  of  having  them  in  a  permanent 
form  so  elegant,  which  will  also  doubtless 
attract  many  new  friends.  The  volume 
contains  all  sorts  of  poetry,  some  of  the 
pieces  being  merely  light  and  fanciful  or 
amusing,  and  others  having  a  deeper  and 
more  anecting  meaning ;  but  whether  rais- 
ing a  laugh,  a  smile,  a  sigh,  or  a  tear, 
the  piece  always  contains  an  idea  of  some 
kind, —  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  modem  poetry,  —  clearly  expressed 
and  smoothly  versified.  It  is  just  the  book 
for  chance  aJler-dinner  reading. 


Woman's  Record.     By  Sarah  Josepha  Hale. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Lion  has  here  the  advantage  of  draw- 
ing his  own  picture.  A  highly  intelligent 
womkn,  of  excellent  sense,  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  giving  a  history  of  **  All  dis- 
tinguished women,  from  *  the  beginning,' 
till  the  year  1850.*'  She  has  gathered  up 
the  little  fragments  of  history  respecting 
those  of  her  own  sex,  whicli  have  been 
scattered  more  or  less  sparsely  along  the 
pages  of  the  record  of  the  human  race, 
from  the  time  when  the  first  woman,  like 
most  of  her  successors,  was  the  blessing, 
or  its  opposite,  of  the  first  man.  She  has 
given  the  lives  of  women  in  every  country, 
and  in  every  rank  of  life,  —  of  those  women 
who  have  left  all  most  loved  on  earth,  and 
gone  from  Clinstian  to  heathen  countries 
to  bullet  with  the  most  severe  and  terrible 
trials  of  life,  and  lay  down  life  itself,  that 
they  might  win  souls  to  Christ,  —  and  those 
tender  and  sentimental  creatures,  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  singing  of  butterflies 
and  rose-buds,  and  have  shed  more  tears 
over  the  loss  of  one,  or  the  withering  of  the 
other,  than  their  more  energetic  sisters 
have  allowed  to  escape  their  eyes  under  life's 
most  severe  trials. 

The  idea  of  putting  all  the  lives  of  all 
the  marked  women  in  the  world  into  one 
volume,  seems,  at  first,  almost  absurd. 
But  let  no  one  condemn  Mrs.  Hale's  book 
till  he  has  examined  it.  In  nine  hundred 
closely-printed,  double-columned  pages,  she 
has  given  a  vast  deal  of  information,  which 
he  is  wise  and  learned  who  finds  nothing 
new  in.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  eras 
of  time,  and  specimens  of  the  writings  of 
each  era  are  given.  These  well-selected  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  writers,  many  of 
whose  works  are  rare,  and  not  often  met 
with,  form  a  very  agreeable  and  entertaining 
portion  of  the  volume. 


To  many  of  the  biographies  are  affixed 
well-engraved  likenesses  or  the  subjects  of 
the  memoirs,  which  increase  much  the 
value  of  the  volume.  Apart  firom  the  inte- 
rest felt  in  a  correct  likeness  of  persons  of 
note,  these  pictures  give  amusing  specimens 
of  the  ever-varying  caprice  with  which  the 
fiurer  portion  of  creation  have  seen  fit  to 
adorn  the  outside  of  their  heads,  as  remark- 
able almost  as  the  varying  style  of  the  pro- 
ductions which  have  emanated  firom  under 
these  remarkable  coverings.  The  names  in 
each  era  are  alphabetically  arranged,  so 
that  the  volume  is  convenient  as  a  book  of 
reference.  It  is  moreover  {wovided  witii  a 
good  index. 

We  think  Mrs.  Hale  may  well  be  oongrnr 
tulated  for  the  success  of  what,  to  one 
possessed  of  less  patient  industry,  must 
have  seemed  an  impossible  undertaking; 
and  the  more  her  volume  is  examined ,  the 
more  will  the  value  of  it  be  felt,  and  the 
great  labor  necessary  for  its  preparation  be 
appreciated.  It  is  got  up  in  the  usual 
handsome  manner  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers' 
books. 

CRITICAL  PBEDICAMEHTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  TO-DAT. 

At  the  risk  of  being  conmdered  presump- 
tuous, I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  or 
two  in  regard  to  the  article  of  "Maecenas  " 
in  your  last  number.  It  may  seem  some- 
what rash  to  disturb  that  spirit,  and  suicidal 
chivalry,  that  were  worthy  of  the  best  days 
of  old  Rome,  and  that  engaged  single- 
handed  the  whole  "  cohors  gi^antum." 

But  as  a  specimen  of  criticism  it  was  so 
remarkable  (in  fact  I  may  say  the  most 
remarkable  that  I  ever  recollect  having 
seen),  that  I  cannot  forbear  saying  a  few 
words.  And  I  do  this,  without  any  feeling 
that  the  writer  of  the  able  criticism  upon 
Mr.  Headley  needs  any  such  assistance  at 
my  hands  ;  for  he  has  shown  that  he  is 
fully  competent  to  take  care  of  himself,  to 
sayno  thing  of  others. 

There  is  one  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  reading  the  article  in  your  last  num- 
l)cr.  It  wonderfully  increases  one's  confi- 
dence in  human  nature.  One  would  not 
have  thought  it  within  the  limits  of  human 
possibility  to  perpetrate  so  many  blunders, 
both  literary  ana  classical,  in  so  short  a 
space. 

But  yet  as  a  specimen  of  criticism,  re- 
markable as  it  is  for  what  it  does,  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  for  what  it  leaves  undone. 
There  is  not  even  the  slightest  attempt  to 
defend  **•  Mr.  Headley 's  well-earned  reputa- 
tion," or  answer  even  a  single  point  of 
that  lone,  well-digested,  and  able  examina- 
tion of  ms  merits.  There  is  nothing  but  a 
parade    of   hackneyed    axioms    and  stale 
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qaotations,  and  a  captious  charge  of  mis- 
quotation. With  how  much  justice  this 
last  is  brought,  and  with  how  much  con- 
sistency maintained,  wo  shall  see  presently. 

I  do  not  intend  to  gainsay  the  assertion 
that  the  attack  was  murderous.  I  am  even 
prepared  to  go  farther,  and  admit  that  it 
was  not  murder,  but  annihilation.  I  do 
not  question  the  prudence  that  dictated 
silence  in  regard  to  the  original  criticism, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  point,  and 
that  unimportant ;  nor  do  I  censure  the 
judgment  that  knew  its  own  strength,  and 
confined  itself  to  literary  criticism.  I  do  not 
purpose  to  notice  any  point  of  style,  though 
if  aisposed  to  be  captious,  I  might  call 
attention  to  the  fifteenth  line,  where  a 
verb  stands  subjectless,  seemingly  perplexed 
by  the  apparently  equal  claims  or  two 
words  expressed,  and  the  perhaps  stronger 
one  of  a  word  tliat  hides  its  individuality  in 
a  possessive  pronoun. 

These  are  minor  points  ;  and  I  pass  on  to 
the  main  charge  brought  forward,  that  of 
misquotjition.  But,  at  the  outset,  it  must 
be  suggested  that  **  Maecenas  "  is  the  very 
last  person  to  raise  an  objection  on  this 
score,  and  apply  poetical  quotations  with 
such  flippancy. 

So  zealous  a  stickler  for  exactness  ought 
not  to  have  misquoted  that  *^  old  but  true 
apothegm,"  which  he  pronounces  with  such 
oracular  authority,  by  substituting  the  mur- 
derous word  **  slays  "  in  that  harmless 
line, — 

«  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.*' 

If  the  other  misquotation  was  "  murder," 
this  is  parricide. 

But  aside  from  this,  it  was  a  little  start- 
ling to  see  that  line  advanced  to  such  honor, 
and  dignified  as  *'  an  old  but  true  apo- 
thegm. With  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  had 
always  ignorantly  supposed  that  Dr.  John- 
son gave  it  as  an  illustration  of  absurdity, 
to  snow  the  illogical  conclusion  in  that 
sounding  line,  — 
**  Who  rules  o*er  freemen  should  himself  be  free." 

A  little  further  on,  he  lays  down  the 
**•  less  poetical  and  less  regarded  axiom,'*  as 
to  the  obligations  and  duties  of  critics ;  but 
leaving  the  reader  to  observe  with  how 
much  ingenuity  and  ability  he  has  shown 
how  critical  a  critic  can  m,  let  us  look  at 
the  point  in  question,  the  ^*  tortures  and 
atrocious  murders,'*  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Virgil  is  subjected. 

There  is,  at  first  sight,  something  rather 
fearful  in  the  way  those  '*  words  of  learned 
length  "  are  rattled  o£P,  and  in  the  fury  with 
which  seven  weighty  authorities  are  hurled  in 
rapid  succession  at  one  devoted  head.  A 
short  examination,  however,  entirely  re- 
moves this  sensation,  and  rather  inclines 
one  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Pillicoddy's  philo- 


sophical reflections  on  the  infirmities    of 
humanity. 

Attain  it  must  be  observed,  the  ingenuity 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  could  crowd  so 
many  blunders  into  three  short  lines. 
Among  the  authorities  cited  are  Ruseus  and 
the  editors  of  the  Delphin  classics.  One 
was  prepared  for  almost  any  thing,  but 
hardly  for  this.  For  it  is  but  fair  to  acquit 
'*  Maecenas  "  of  any  dishonest  attempt  to 
multiply  authorities  in  the  consciousness  of 
a  weak  cause.  Ue  had  undoubtedly  for- 
gotten that  Ruaeus  was  himself  the  editor 
of  the  Delphin  Virgil.  And  as  to  the  other 
thirty-eight  of  that  learned  assemblage  of 
editors,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that,  in  such  a 
division  of  labor,  no  one  felt  a  personal  and 
individual  interest  in  the  work  of  his  scho- 
lastic brother. 

But  the  research  and  accuracy  become 
more  conspicuous  at  every  step.  The  seven 
authorities  are  now  reduced  to  six  ;  and  of 
these  six,  who  would  be  so  shocked  at 
your  reviewer's  lamentable  ignorance,  two, 
Heyne  and  Servius,  have  precisely  the  same 
reading  as  that  so  summarily  condemned. 
What  a  piece  of  atrocity  in  them  !  Rusdus 
has  **5imM/<irfl/,"  and  changes  **im/5M" 
into  **  cursu.^*  Three  are  now  left,  of 
whom  one,  at  least,  only  partially  supports 
*'  Maecenas."  The  last  appears,  for  the 
sake  of  variety  probably,  either  as  a  genitive 
singular  or  a  nominative  plural ;  which  it 
is,  in  my  entire  ignorance  of  the  individual 
in  question,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
riper  scholars. 

As  to  the  line  itself,  the  common  read- 
ing is  that  originally  given  in  No.  44  of 
of  To-Day,  **  pulsu  simularat.'*^  Almost 
every  editor  of  any  authority  reads  ^^  pulsu; " 
but  there  is  a  division  upon  the  verb.  In 
some  respects  the  subjunctive  may  seem 
1)etter,  but  there  is  a  formidable  &ttq,j  in 
favor  of  '*  simularat ;  "  viz.  Heyne,  and  the 
famous  edition  of  Burmann,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Pierius,  Philargyrius,  Servius, 
and  Heinsius,  and  a  French  edition  follow- 
ing Brunckius  ;  while  Forbiger  and  Zumpt, 
whose  text  is  based  on  that  of  Wagner, 
merely  give  their  preference  for  "  simu- 

In  view  of  this,  the  charge  of  murdering 
and  torturing  with  such  atrocity  seems  to 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Still,  however,  in  the  pleasant  delusion  of 
having  routed  his  antagonist,  he  trium- 
phantly remarks,  *'  Well  might  the  poet 
exclaim  to  the  modem  Bathyllus,  — 

<*  Hos  alter  versioulos  fecit,  ego  turpia  tuli." 

Now,  really  I  do  not  think  that  Virgil 
would  dare  attempt  to  palm  off  that  line  as 
a  genuine  hexameter,  even  upon  a  *'  modern 
Bathyllus,"  or,  I  might  almost  venture  to 
say,  even  upon  **  Maecenas  "  himself. 
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I  do  not  allade  to  the  unusual  expressiye- 
ness,  the  classical  elegance,  and  the  idio- 
matic correctness,  of  the  last  half  of  that 
line ;  I  will  only  notice  its  prosodical  cha- 
racter. In  the  first  foot  a  molossus,  ^^  hos 
aller^^^  is  used  for  a  dactyl ;  in  the  fourth,  a 
tribrach,  *'a7  ego,^'  as  a  dactyl;  and  in 
the  last,  '*  tulij*^  an  iambus,  does  duty  as  a 
spondee.  Three  gross  blunders  in  a  single 
line! 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  intended  as 
a  specimen  of  elegant  Latinity,  but  merely 
adoed  as  an  appropriate  winding-up  to  such 
a  criticism,  if  so,  there  was  really  more 
judgment  shown  than  one  was  prepared  to 
expect. 

It  is  hard  to  see,  then,  what  **  Maecenas  " 
has  made  out.  He  has  not  defended  his 
literary  friend,  or  redressed  a  single  one  of 
his  grievances;  he  has  not  ventured  to 
question  one  of  the  positions  of  the  original 
review,  or  deny  a  single  conclusion  ;  he  has 
indignantly  brought  the  accusation  of  mis- 
quotation, and  has  committed  the  same  sin 
himself  without  compunction ;  he  has  at- 
tempted to  expose  ignorance  in  the  re- 
viewer, and  has  shown  it  in  himself;  he 
has  neglected  every  thing  to  concentrate 
his  energies  on  a  single  unimportant  point, 
that  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  critics ;  and,  in 
attempting  to  prove  his  very  grave  and 
serious  charge,  he  has  signally  tailed,  ex- 
cept in  showing  his  own  inaccuracy,  to  call 
it  Dy  no  harsher  name.  The  seven  authori- 
ties adduced  subside  into  six ;  and  half  of 
these  recoil  on  his  own  head,  and  prove 
just  the  opposite  of  what  is  i^anted. 

Yours,  &c.  **  Qui  Fit  M^ecknas.'* 

AHCIEITT  SWEDISH  KIOHTIKGALE. 

Aurora  ds  K(enigsmark,  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  since,  was  a  woman  be- 
longing to  a  noble  family  of  very  distin- 
guished talent  as  a  painter  and  singer.  For 
execution,  method,  and  taste,  her  cotempo- 
raries  compared  her  to  Margaretti,  who 
was  then  the  female  singer  of  greatest  re- 
pute in  all  Germany.  In  the  performance  of 
certain  popular  melodies,  she  was  considered 
inimitable.  At  Stockholm,  Queen  Ulrica 
Eleonora  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  the 
trills  and  roulades  of  her  **  Swedish  Night- 
ingale,'* as  she  was  fond  of  calling  her. 
One  day,  Aurora  de  Kocnigsmark  being  on 
a  visit  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  the  Elector, 
Ernest  Augustus,  begged  her  to  sing.  As 
regiirded  music,  the  old  and  corpulent  Elec- 
tor shared  the  opinion  of  the  worthy  Bar- 
tholo ;  and,  under  the  pretext  that  he  could 
not  endure  those  Italian  **  Gargouillades,'' 
he  begged  the  gracious  enchantress  to  re- 
gale him  and  his  court  with  some  very 
simple  melody  in  the  Swedish  style.     Au- 


rora obeyed  the  desires  of  his  electoral 
highness,  and  sang  divinely  one  of  those 
*' Lieder,"  the  melancholy  and  profound 
accent  of  which  all  in  our  day  who  have 
heard  Jenny  Lind  well  know.  When  she 
had  finished,  a  murmur  of  admiration  arose 
on  all  sides ;  and,  when  Ernest  Augustus 
addressed  the  most  enthusiastic  compli- 
ments to  the  fair  virtuoso,  she  replied,  with 
the  pathos  of  her  time,  ''  Monseigneur, 
your  electoral  highness  sins  gravely  against 
Apollo  and  the  nine  muses,  by  preferring 
these  barbarous  airs  to  those  melodious 
strains,  which  immortals  themselves  take 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  teaching  to 
men.  Such  an  opinion  might  draw  £)wn 
upon  your  head  the  vengeance  of  enraged 
Olympus ;  and  to  prevent  this,  I  shaU  ven- 
ture to  act  in  the  name  of  Apollo,  by 
inflicting  on  the  Duke  of  Hanover  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  grand  opera ;  "  whereupon  Au- 
rora placed  herself  at  the  harpsichord,  and, 
with  her  ringing  and  clear  voice,  sounded 
a  pompous  recitative,  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  phrase  in  pastoial  style,  which  ravished 
the  assembly.  Ernest  Augustus,  who  de- 
tested the  roulades,  found  the  vocal  perform- 
ances of  the  adorable  songstress  altogether 
perfect ;  and  did  not  know  which  most  to 
admire,  —  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  musio, 
or  the  lady*s  incomparable  execution.  **  In 
truth,  madame,  you  have  converted  me,'' 
cried  he  at  last ;  **  and  I  declare  that,  from 
this  day,  the  Italian  school  mny  number  me 
among  its  warmest  partisans.  '*  But  I  beg 
you  to  tell  me  what  master  composed  tl)e 
piece  we  have  just  heard?"  **  Monsig- 
neur,'*  replied  Mademoiselle  Kocnigsmark, 
blushing:  '*  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
The  author  of  this  arietta  has  no  claims 
but  to  the  simple  title  of  dilletante." 
"  Your  pardon,  royal  highness,"  interrupted 
Field  Aiarshal  Bielke  ;  *^  but  the  author  of 
this  arietta  is  no  other  than  the  author 
of  the  *  Filles  des  Cecrops,*  that  is  to  say, 
Mademoiselle  Koenigsmark  herself.  My 
pride  as  a  Swede  compels  me  to  ))etray  the 
secret."  "  Why,  this  little  creature  is  a 
real  witch,"  cried  the  enchanted  Elector. 
'^  The  graces  and  muses  must  have  kept  a 
rendezvous   about    your  cradle,   ma  nug- 


nonne. 


WOMAirS  BIGHTS. 

TO  THE  ZOITOB   OF  TO-DAT. 


The  voluble  nonsense,  impracticable  ideas, 
and  farcical  proceedings  of  the  efieminate 
men  and  masculine  women,  in  female  con- 
gress assembled,  have  rendered  it  dangerous  > 
tor  anyone  to  mention  **  Woman^s  Rights,*' 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule.  If  all 
the  married  men  would  follow  the  example 
of  Mr.  Bagnet  in  **  Bleak  House,"  we  con- 
fidently predict  that  no  more  '*  Woman's 
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Rights  ConyentioDs  "  would  be  held  in  this 
country.  **  George/'  says  Mr.  Bagnet, 
"  you  know  me.  It's  my -old  girl  that 
advises.  She  has  the  head;  but  I  never 
own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline  must  l)e 
maintained."  Mr.  Bagnet  understood  per- 
fectly how  to  act  as  the  head  of  the  family. 
Had  he  once  admitted  to  '*  the  old  girl "  her 
superiority  to  himself,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  disastrous.  Bagnet  would 
instantly  have  become  a  mere  cipher ;  and 
Mrs.  Bagnet»  leaving  **  Quebec,"  **  Malta," 
and  **  Woolwich"  to  suffer  the  greatest 
wrongs  at  home,  would  have  perambu- 
lated the  country,  lecturing  on  **  Woman's 
Rights." 

At  the  hazard  of  being  considered  a  fit 
subject  for  a  straight  jacket,  we  contend  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  female  sex  are,  from 
the  effect  of  custom  and  prejudice,  founded 
neither  on  nature  nor  common  sense,  de- 
frauded of  their  just  rij^hts.  Every  woman, 
who  is  obliged  to  gam  a  livelihood  by  her 
own  exertions,  is  subject  to  hardships  and 
vnrongs,  which  gallantry,  if  not  philan- 
thropy, should  encourage  us  to  remove. 
Female  labor,  which,  as  a  general  thine,  is 
the  lowest  kind  of  drudgery,  never  receives 
an  equitable  remuneration.  A  first-rate 
dress-maker  gains  a  dollar  a  day  for  twelve 
hours'  labor.  By  working  every  day  in  the 
year,  she  may  be  able  to  board  and  clothe 
herself,  and  have  a  few  dollars  left  to  supply 
her  other  wants,  or  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
sickness,  which  her  wearing  occupation  is 
sure  to  engender.  Female  teachers,  to 
whom  we  entrust  our  **  little  barbarians," 
and  whose  labor  is  of  the  most  harassing 
nature,  are  worse  paid  tlian  the  dress- 
makers. In  the  descending  scale  of  female 
labor,  from  the  school-teacher  to  the  maid- 
of-all- works,  the  wages  of  labor  decrease 
as  the  drudgery  increases. 

These  evils  can  be  greatly  diminished ; 
and,  although  we  cannot  hope  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  theoretical  philanthropists 
who  are  found  in  such  supernuous  profusion 
in  New  England,  it  is,  nevertheless,  to  be 
hoped  tliat  the  practical  benevolence  of  the 
community  may  be  directed  to  this  object. 

There  are  many  employments  which  are 
so  well  adapted  to  women,  as  apparently  to 
be  their  prerogative,  which  are  now  usurped 
by  men.  What  man  ever  entered  a  store 
on  Washington-street  and  saw  a  half-dozen 
or  a  dozen  over-dressed,  perfumed,  smirking 
coxcombs,  —  fellows  less  than  women,  in 
the  shape  of  men,  —  behind  the  counter, 
retailing  pins  and  measuring  off  tape,  or 
deluding  inexperienced  school-girls  into  pur- 
chasing worthless  articles  "  at  an  alarming 
sacrifice,"  without  blushing  for  his  own 
manliness  t 

The  good  sense  of  the  community  revolts 
at  this  custom ;  and  the  term  **'  Counter- 


jumper,"  by  which  these  noodles  are  desig- 
nated, is  a  term  of  reproach,  implying,  as 
it  does,  effeminacy,  deception,  and  conceit. 
These  *•  knights  of  the  yard-stick "  are 
robbing  honest  women  of  their  bread,  by 
usurping  business  which  belongs  to  them. 
Better  would  it  be  for  the  community, 
better  for  their  own  manliness,  that  these 
fellows  should  serve  as  porters,  or  even 
sweep  the  crossings,  than  fill  offices  which 
disgrace  themselves,  and  defraud  those 
whom  it  should  bo  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  protect.  There  are  other  pursuits  suited 
to  women,  requiring  less  wear  and  tear  of 
body  than  those  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered feminine  employments ;  such  as 
certain  kinds  of  painting,  carpentry,  and 
other  mechanical  professions. 

So  long  as  female  labor  retains  its  present 
menial  character,  and  receives  an  inade- 
quate compensation,  the  cause  of  Virtue 
must  be  the  sufferer.  By  elevating  female 
labor,  we  shall  elevate  the  chanvcter  of  the 
laborers;  and,  by  removing  the  incentives 
to  vice,  we  shall  effectually  eradicate  vice 
itself  from  the  community.  q. 

SIB  ARCHIBAU)  THORNTON'S  SECOND 
MAERIAOE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  in 
the  space  between  the  Alley  des  Veuves  and 
the  Alley  d'Antin,  there  exists  a  vague  ter- 
ritory of  a  considerable  extent,  which  the 
Parisian  officials  have  baptized  with  the 
name  of  the  Quarter  Francis  I. 

Meantime  this  solitude  maintains  an  es- 
tablishment, unique  in  its  kind,  I  will  not 
say  at  Paris,  that  would  not  be  sayinig 
enough,  but  undoubtedly  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse. I  speak  of'tho  Amoros  Gymnasium, 
so  called  from  the  name  of  its  founder, 
Colonel  Amoros,  a  brave  soldier  and  excel- 
lent man,  who  thinks  he  has  arrived  at  the 
moral  regeneration  of  humanity  by  means 
of  gymnastic  exercises. 

He  should  be  heard  developing  his  fii- 
vorite  thesis,  while  his  numerous  pupils  are 
turning  their  somersets,  climbing  on  hang- 
ing, ropes,  running  over  the  stop  planks, 
balancing  on  the  trapezius,  singing  at  the 
same  time  heroic  songs  of  which  the  colonel 
composed  the  words,  and  I  believe,  heaven 
forgive  me,  the  music  also.  If  you  believe 
him,  before  fifly  years  have  elapsed,  and  if 
the  government  will  only  make  his  method 
obligatory  all  over  France,  the  galleys 
would  be  destroyed,  prisons  razed  to  the 
ground,  penitentiaries  abolished,  judges  of 
the  courts  would  become  superfluities,  and 
the  gens  d'armes  an  unnecessary  institution. 
No  more  cheats,  selfish,  avaricious,  or 
ambitious  persons,  no  more  drunkards  and 
liars,  no  more  coquettes,  or  jealous,  bragging 
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and  gormandizing  women.  Formerly  the 
world  had  a  golden  age  ;  this  may  be  called 
the  age  of  iron  ;  henceforth  the  gymnastic 
age  will  be  spoken  of,  an  era  of  prodigious 
greatness,  magnanimity,  prosperity,  and 
virtue. 

While  awaiting  this,  Amon^s  depicted 
himself  at  full  length  in  the  various  inscrip- 
tions which  ornamented,  and  still  ornament, 
the  front  of  his  establishment ;  for  his  suc- 
cessors have  respectfully  preserved  them. 
This  esttiblishment,  which  is  not  unlike 
that  of  one  of  our  private  theatres,  is  built 
in  plaster,  colored  yellow,  and  crowned 
with  a  pediment  sustained  by  four  columns, 
which  are  assuredly  neither  Ionic  nor 
Doric  nor  Corinthian.  On  this  pediment 
some  great  artist,  his  name  unknown,  has 
represented  in  a  scries  of  bas-reliefs,  as 
simple  as  thoy  are  ingenious,  some  traits  of 
devotion,  which  may  inspire  a  courageous 
citizen  with  the  magnanimous  desire  of 
snatching  his  fellows  from  the  horrors  of 
inundations,  the  perils  of  conflagrations. 
Little  chub-faced  gentlemen  clothed  in  vine 
leaves  are  carrying  on  their  backs  or  in 
their  arms  little  ladies  not  less  chub-faced, 
and  clad  in  the  same  costume. 

In  the  middle  of  the  pediment  is  placed 
this  motto  :  **  The  principal  object  of  g^-m- 
nastic  exercises  is  Beneficence,  Charity, 
Morality."  I  have  spoken  of  four  columns : 
on  the  first  we  read,  **  Streiigth,  Firmness, 
Resistance,  Courage."  On  the  second, 
**  Agility,  Velocity,  Address,  Energy."  On 
the  third,  **  Regularity,  Wisdom,  Con- 
stancy, Heroism."  On  the  fourth,  **  Grace, 
Health,  Beauty,  Goodness."  And  finally 
above  the  door  of  entrance  a  little  Latin 
does  no  harm,  — 


**  Monfl  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 
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This  is  a  sample  of  the  excellent  fruits 
which,  according  to  this  brave  Colonel 
Amoros,  the  worship  of  g^'mntistics  was  to 
develop  by  force  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young  men  and  the  souls  of  the  young 
women  confided  to  his  care.  I  say  a 
sample,  because  he  did  not  doubt  but  the 
assiduous  study  of  gymnastics  would  produce 
in  the  long  run  many  other  miracles.  Un- 
fortunately the  little  space  on  his  front, 
while  it  prevented  him  from  multiplying  his 
columns,  did  not  permit  him  to  unfold  in 
his  best  manner  the  seductions  of  his  pro- 
spectus. It  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
chagrins  of  his  life.  He  is  now  dead  ;  but 
his  name  still  lives  respected  in  the  memory 
of  his  friends. 

It  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  — 
the  precise  date  is  unimportant  to  the 
story,  —  every  day  at  the  hour  when  the 
crowd  of  promenaders  and  carriages  swarms 
in  the  great  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
a  little  blue  Brougham,  the  rose-colored 


silk  shades  of  which  were  closely  drawn 
down,  was  carried  by  the  rapid  trot  of  a 
handsome  chestnut  horse  towards  the  Path 
d 'An tin,  and  stopped  short  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Goujon,  immovable  and  nailed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  spot,  until  the  moment 
when  the  door  of  the  Amoros  Gymnasium 
closed  behind  the  last  pupil. 

Tliis  little  Brougham,  hung  with  satin, 
embossed  with  gold,  like  the  boudoir  of  a 
dancing  girl,  contained  within  its  silky  and 
well-stuffed  sides  an  Englishman,  tiill, 
slender,  eccentric,  a  widower,  and  a  blond  ; 
—  his  name.  Sir  Archibald  Thornton ;  his 
age,  forty ;  his  profession,  a  million naire 
suffering  from  ennui. 

Sir  Archibald  Thornton  was  cherishing 
one  fixed  idea,  that  of  marrying  a  French 
woman.  Parbleu,  the  reader  will  say,  this 
is  a  caprice  that  a  widower  and  tk  million- 
naire  can  realize  without  trouble. 

Tiie  misfortune  is  that  things  were  not  as 
easy  as  might  be  at  first  supposed.  >Vhen 
a  millionnaire  Englishman  meddles  with  be- 
ing eccentric,  he  is  eccentric  in  his  own 
way  entirely,  absolutely,  squiurely,  Britisbly ; 
which  is,  on  this  subject,  the  strongest  sul- 
verb  which  I  know. 

Sir  Archibald  Thornton,  had  he  or  had 
he  not  suffered  domestic  inconveniencies 
during  the  period  of  his  first  marriage? 
Sir  Archibald,  the  fact  is  certain,  intended 
to  marry  no  one  but  a  woman  accomplished 
in  every  respect,  l>eautiful,  witty,  virtuous, 
and  especially  healthy.  As  to  the  question 
of  money,  as  he  was  rich  enough  for  two, 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  in 
which  he  has  my  decided  approbation. 

But  one  day,  when  Sir  Archibald  was 
airing  his  mehincholy  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
s^es  m  his  little  blue  Brougham  with  rose- 
colored  curtains,  his  coachman  fell  sound 
asleep  on  his  seat.  Given  up  to  himself, 
the  horse  threaded  the  Lane  d'Antin,  turned 
into  the  Rue  Goujon,  and  stopped  before  a 
pile  of  stones  in  front  of  the  Amoros  Gym- 
nasium. Sir  Archibald  put  his  nose  out  at 
the  door,  and  immediately  his  fascinated 
eye  fell  on  the  inscriptions  which  we  have 
quoted  above.  *•  Ho !  "  cried  he  (the  Eng- 
lish have  a  peculiar  manner  of  pronouncing 
this  exclamation,  which  gives  it  the  value 
of  a  long  poem) ;  **  ho !  I  salute  thee,  sacred 
monument,  asylum  of  all  the  graces,  school 
of  all  the  virtues  public  and  private.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  been  seeking  a  perfect 
wife ;  I  have  visited  all  the  boarding-schools 
in  Paris,  I  never  thought  of  the  Amoros 
Gymnasium.  If  virtue  is  banished  from  the 
rest  of  the  earth,  it  must  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon.  Blessings  upon 
thee,  0  gymnasium,  thou  whose  principal 
object  is  beneficence,  charity,  and  morality! 
where  strength,  firmness,  resistance,  and 
courage  is  taught.    You  accustom  jour  pa- 
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pils  to  agility,  velocity,  skill,  energy  !  You 
inculcate  regularity,  wisdom,  constancy, 
and  heroism ;  you  are  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  grace,  health,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness ;  you  finally  solve  that  precious  as 
well  as  arduous  problem,  'Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.'  My  future  companion  evi- 
dently frequents  tnis  dwelling ;  I  do  not 
I  know  her  yet,  but  she  is  already  dear  to 
me.  Providence  has  undoubtedly  done  all. 
Providence  put  my  coachman  to  sleep,  and 
impelled  my  horse  to  this  solitary  quarter, 
ana  heaped  up  these  stones  in  my  way.  I 
will  obey  these  clear  indications,  so  palpable, 
so  plainly  set  forth :  I  will  marry  one  of 
these  accomplished  girls,  who  attend  the 
lessons  of  Colonel  Amoros." 

Sir  Archibald  remained  at  his  post  till 
six  o^clock ;  he  saw  a  great  many  firemen 
come  out,  several  little  girls  of  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  and  three  young  women  carefully 
hooded  and  veiled.  Which  of  these  shall 
be  my  wife  ?  he  asked  himself,  as  he  con- 
templated them  with  an  eye  at  once  eager 
and  tender. 

He  returned  the  next  day  and  the  day 
following.  In  ambush  behind  the  rose- 
colored  shades  of  his  little  blue  Brougham, 
Sir  Archibald  waited  for  the  moment  of 
departure.  A  week  of  this  watching  gave 
him  a  stifi*  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
sad  conviction,  the  three  young  ladies  were 
deformed.  Alas  !  their  friends  did  not 
send  them  to  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon  to  learn 
wisdom,  constancy,  quickness,  and  heroism : 
they  only  hoped,  by  the  help  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  to  remedy  the  infirmities  of  these 
poor  children. 

This  discovery,  it  must  be  confessed,  con- 
siderably cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Ar- 
chibald. Fate  has  then  condemned  me  not 
to  enter  into  a  second  marriage,  said  he  to 
himself.  But,  before  I  renounce  my  projects, 
I  will  see  M.  Amoroe  :  I  will  question  him, 
and  know  from  his  own  mouth  if  I  may  dare 
to  hope  on. 

The  colonel,  under  an  appearance  of  a 
plump  go(xl  nature,  concealeci  much  pene- 
tration and  remarkable  tact.  Five  minutes' 
conversation  with  Sir  Archibald  was  enough 
for  him  to  take  the  measure  of  that  perso- 
na^. "You  are  a  widower,  my  Lord?" 
said  he  to  the  gentleman.  "  Yes,  colonel." 
**  Your  first  union  happy,  I  imagine  ?  " 
The  Englishman  made  no  answer.  "  And 
you  would  like  to  marry  again?  " 

**  On  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  to 
you,  it  is  my  dearest  wish.  0  unknown 
companion!  0  beautiful,  graceful,  good, 
constant,  vnse,  heroic,  regular,  resisting, 
courageous,  charitable,  adroit,  energetic, 
and  rapid  woman!  where  are  you  con- 
cealed? *'  cried  Sir  Archibald,  transforming 
thus  into  adjectives  all  the  substantives  oi 
the  firont  wall. 


**  You  are  playing  a  winning  game,  my 
Lord,"  replied  the  colonel.  **  What  do 
you  moonf"  "  Parbleu,  I  say  I  can  ar- 
range your  business."  "  Does  such  a 
miracle  exist,  colonel  ?  "  "  Perfectly." 
"In  painting?"  "In  reality."  "Are 
you  speaking  seriously?  "  "  Without  con- 
tradiction." "  Does  she  attend  your 
school?"  "Undoubtedly."  "  How  long 
has  she  done  so?  "  "For  a  long  time." 
" Have  you  brought  her  up ?  "  "Myself." 
"  Is  she  young?  "  "  Twenty-two  springs, 
as  we  savin  poetical  language."  "Pret- 
ty?" "You  shall  judge."  "  And  straight? " 
asked  Sir  Archibald,  in  a  trembling  tone. 
"  As  a  poplar."  "  How  does  it  happen 
that  I  have  not  seen  her? "  "  She  is  in  the 
country."  "  When  will  she  come  back?  " 
"To-morrow."  "And  I  can  see  her?  " 
"  Be  at  six  o'clock  at  the  end  of  the  street : 
she  will  pass  l^efore  your  carriage."  "  How 
shall  I  recogniase  her?  "  "By  the  simpli- 
city of  her  toilet:  tulle  bonnet,  a  grave 
dress,  a  little  shawl  of  nothing  at  all  on 
her  shoulders.  Alas !  my  Lord,  virtue  is, 
like  her  sister  truth,  often  ill  covered." 

Sir  Archibald  smiled,  a  thing  which  had 
not  happened  to  him  for  eleven  years. 

"I  will  dress  her  in  brocade  wrought 
with  fine  pearls?  "  cried  he,  without  think- 
ing that  wax  figures  only  have  a  right  to  be 
dressed  thus.  "  Good  morning,  colonel." 
"  Au  re  voir,  my  Lord." 

M  Araoros  went  out  immediately,  and 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  Passage  Gau- 
train,  as  fast  us  his  corpulent  person  and  his 
little  legs  would  permit.  As  he  went 
along,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  made  hb 
tongue  clack  joyously  against  liis  palate. 

Arrived  at  the  enci  of  his  walk,  M.  Amo- 
ros  entered  a  little  house,  mounted  some 
steps  of  a  dark  staircase,  and  gave  three 
knocks  at  a  door,  the  ill-joined  pannels  of 
which  gave  room  for  the  light  to  gleam 
through . 

"  Come  in,"  cried  two  female  voices ;  one 
broken  and  tremulous;  the  other,  clear, 
sonorous,  richly- toned,  a  real  music.  M. 
Amoros  entered. 

"  Good  morning,  colonel,"  said  an  old 
woman,  seated  near  a  window,  where  she 
was  knitting  a  stocking.  "  Good  morning, 
my  good  friend,"  cried  a  young  girl,  who 
rose,  and  ran  toward  M.  Amoros,  to  whom 
she  held  out  her  two  rosy  checks;  what 
good  wind  brings  you  here  f  " 

The  colonel  sweated  himself  between  the 
two  women,  in  an  old  ripped-up  chair,  the 
affrighted,  rebellious,  and  ill-combed  hair 
of  which  bristled  up  on  all  sides.  "  What 
brings  me?"  "  Yes,  you."  "I  want 
your  daughter,  will  yoii  lend  her  to  me?  " 
"  On  one  condition,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  What  is  that?  "  "  You  shall  not  teach 
her  your  terrible  gymnastics.     You  have 
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promised  ine  that  before,  however."     '*  You 
are  still  prejudiced  against  my  method?  " 

**  Can  I  forget  that  my  husband,  an  old 
soldier  in  your  regiment,  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  full  he  hud  at  the  gymnasium, 
where  he  was  teaching  under  your  orders?  " 

"  Poor  Pichot !  "  murmured  M.  Amoros. 

**  Oh  !  I  do  not  say  it  to  reproach  you,*' 
said  the  old  lady.  **  God  knows  how  good 
you  have  been  to  us  ever  since  that  fatal 
event.  Who  has  paid  for  the  education  of 
my  daughter,  an  education  fit  for  a  princess 
of  the  blood?  You.  Who  provides  for  all 
our  wants?  You.  To  whom  do  we  owe  it 
that  w^e  have  not  died  of  hunger?  To  you, 
only,  colonel." 

**  It  is  very  well,"  interrupted  the  ex- 
cellent man  ;  *'  but  why  go  back  incessantly 
to  this  chapter?  I  have  done  my  duty, 
nothing  more.  So,  then,  it  is  understood 
that  you  will  lend  me  Eveline?  " 

**  Certainly  ;  when  do  you  want  her?  " 

**  To-morrow."  **  Shall  you  keep  her 
from  me  long?  "  **  I  imagine  not;  but  do 
not  be  alarmed,  she  shall  come  back  to  you 
every  day  at  six  o'clock.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  needlework  to  be  done  at  the  house. 
As  to  these  unlucky  gymnastics,  there  shall 
be  no  question  between  us  on  that  subject." 

The  colonel  retired,  not  without  having, 
with  a  discreet  hand,  placed  on  the  widow  s 
mantel-piece  two  pieces  of  gold,  wrapped 
up  in  a  oit  of  newspaper. 

Is  there  any  need  of  saying  that  Sir 
Archibald  was  punctual  at  the  rendezvous 
the  next  day  ?  Long  before  the  appointed 
hour,  a  little  blue  Brougham  was  stationed 
before  the  gymnasium.  The  rose-colored 
shades  were  more  hermetically  closed  than 
ever;  but,  thanks  to  two  invisible  holes 
pierced  in  the  silk,  the  view  of  the  street 
was  made  plain  to  the  impatient  gentleman. 

The  last  vibrations  of  six  were  still 
sounding,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
fair  Eveline  appeared  on  the  door-step. 
As  M.  Amoros  had  announced,  she  was 
dressed  with  extreme  simplicity.  But  how 
charming  she  was  !  The  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  sported  with  the  curling  tresses  of  her 
abundant  blonde  hair,  which  fell  down  from 
under  her  bonnet  like  a  golden  river.  The 
elegance  of  her  figure  was  defined  through 
the  humble  shawl,  which  was  confined  by  a 
poor  brass  pin.  Her  great  eyes,  of  a  blue 
as  bright  as  a  Provencal  sky,  were  shaded  by 
a  double  row  of  curved  silken  lashes.  A 
sweet  smile  displayed  her  white  teeth,  her 
bright  red  lips,  and  two  little  dimples,  which 
were  lost  in  the  delicate  down  of  her  cheeks. 
Her  hands  and  her  feet  were  dressed  with 
the  most  minute  care  ;  she  walked  with  the 
grace  and  ease  of  a  Parisian  lady,  which  is 
saying  much  in  a  single  word. 

**  1  will  marry  this  girl,  or  I  will  blow  my 
brains  out,"  thought  Sir  Archibald,  when  I 


she  had  disappeared;  **  and, quick!   let  us 
run  to  the  colonel's. 

**  Colonel,  excuse  me  if  I  come  "  — 

**  Excuse  you,  why?  I  was  waiting  for 
you.  You  have  seen  her?  "  **  Yes,"  mur- 
mured Sir  Archibald.  **Well?"  The 
Englishmaui  remained  silent :  he  took  the 
colonel's  hand, and  placed  it  upon  his  heart. 

**  Either  you  are  in  love,  or  you  have  an 
aneurism,"  cried  the  creator  of  the  gymna- 
sium. 

'*  I  am  in  love,"  sighed  Sir  Archibald, 
"already."  '^Yes"—  **  And  to  this 
degree?"  **  Much  more  than  I  can  tell 
you."     **  But  it  is  a  magic  stroke." 

**  Say,  rather,  a  thunder-clap."  **  What 
is  her  name?"  **  Eveline."  **  Ho!  this 
is  not  a  name."  **  How,  not  a  name?  " 
**  It  is  a  melody!  What  is  her  father's 
business?  "     '*  He  has  been  dead  these  ten 
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years, 

**  Very  well  thought,  Sir  Archibald  ;  a 
father-in-law  cannot  have  been  dead  too 
many  years."  **  And  her  mother?  "  **  Her 
mother  is  an  old  lady,  languishing  in  po- 
verty." **  So  much  the  better."  '*  What  do 
you  say,  my  lord  ?  "  **  So  much  the  better ; 
I  will  make  her  rich."  **  And  you  have 
known  her  for  a  long  time,  my  Eveline  ?  " 
**  Ever  since  she  came  into  the  world." 
*•  You  educated  her  ?  "  "  Yes."  **  She  is 
good,  constant,  wise,  brave?  **  Yes,  my 
lord . "  *  *  Regular,  strong,  firm ,  courageous, 
beneficent?  "  *'  Yes,  my  lord."  '*  Active, 
skilful,  energetic,  and  quick?  "  *'  Yes,  my 
lord.  **  I  will  marry  her.  Where  does 
she  live?  " 

**  Permit  me,"  interrupted  M.  Amoros; 
**  I  have  not  the  Honor  of  knowing  you." 

**  That  is  true.  Sir  Archibald  Thornton. 
For  morality,  see  Faubourgh  St.  Honor^,  at 
the  English  embassy ;  solvability,  see  Rue 
Iiafitte,  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Brothers.  Does 
this  satisfy  vou,  colonel  ?  " 

**  Perfectly,  my  lord  " 

**  And  I  shall  return?  "—  **  In  eight 
days."  **  In  eight  days !  "  cried  Sir  Archi- 
bald ;  "  you  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing : 
eight  ages!  I  shall  die."  "Well,  then, 
come  back  "  —  "  When  ?  "  *•  Day  after 
to-morrow."  '*  Colonel,  this  is  a  long 
time.      But  no  matter ;  you  save  my  life. 

A  month  after,  the  second  marriage  of 
Sir  Archibald  Thornton  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  with  great  pomp  and  real  magni- 
ficence. 

We  do  not  think  that  sympathy,  that 
**  bond  of  souls,"  ever  formea  a  union  more 
fortunate  than  this,  of  which  gymnastics 
had  the  glory  of  weaving  the  knots.  The 
hus))and  and  wife  lived,  —  how  could  they 
be  more  happy  ?  And  we  should  do  right 
to  finish,  by  the  final  formula  of  all  fairy 
tales,  this  uttle  romance,  which  is  a  true 
history. 
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10,  Pabk  Flags,  Nxw  Tors,  November,  1852. 


PUTNAM'S     MONTHLT. 


The  Subcbibkrb,  responding  to  the  repeated  and  urgently  ezpreiBed  wish  of  eminent  and  jndidons 
persons  in  rarions  sections  of  the  conntrjr,  hare  decided  to  commence, 

on  the  FiBST  of  Januabt,  1853, 

AN    ENTIRELY    ORIGINAL    PERIODICAL, 

UXDKB  THE  ABOVE  TITLE. 

It  is  intended  to  combine  the  lighter  characteristics  of  a  popular  Magasine  with  the  higher  and 
graver  qualities  of  a  Quarterly  Review  ;  filling  a  position  hitherto  unoccupied  in  our  literature.  While 
attractive  variety  for  the  general  reader  is  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  secure  substantial 
excellence  in  each  department.  To  accomplish  this,  we  intend  that  the  work,  in  all  its  mechanical  and 
business  aspects,  shall  be  such  as  will  meet  the  views  of  our  most  distinguished  writers  ;  such  a  medium 
as  they  would  seek  for,  in  communicating  with  the  world ;  and  such  as  may  tempt  some  to  write  ably 
and  profitably,  who  have  not  hitherto  contributed  to  periodicals.  We  intend  that  all  articles  adnutted 
into  the  work  shall  be  liberally  paid  for. 

"  PuTXAii's  MoKTHLT  "  will  bc  dcvotcd  to  the  interests  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  their 
best  and  pleasantest  aspects.  Entirely  independent  of  all  merely  selfish  interests,  or  partisan  or  sec- 
tional leanings,  in  its  management,  it  will  be  open  to  competent  writers  for  free  discussion  of  such  topics 
as  are  deem^  important  and  of  public  interest.  The  critical  department  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  publishers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  personal  influence  or  bias.  Wholesome  castigations  of 
public  abuses  will  be  allowed  a  fair  field,  without  fear  or  favor.  An  elevated  national  tone  and  spirit, 
American  and  independent,  yet  discriminating  and  just  both  to  the  literature  and  to  the  social  condition 
and  prospects  of  both  hemispheres,  will  be  cultivated  as  a  leading  principle  of  the  work.  Special  atten- 
tion  will  be  given  to  matters  connected  with  social  policy,  municipal  regulations,  public  healtii  and 
safety,  and  the  practical  economies  of  every-day  life.  When  a  subject  needs  illustration  or  pictorial 
example, 'such  illustration  will  be  occasionally  given ;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  success  of  the 
work  is  to  depend  on  what  are  termed  **  embelliSiments." 

The  following,  among  many  others,  have  exprened  their  hearty  approval  of  the  plan,  and  will 
all  give  it  their  general  co-operation ;  while  nearly  wXL  of  them  will  be  regular  or  occasional  con- 
tributors :— 


Hon.  Georqe  Baxcboit, 
Rev.  Dr.  Bbtbditb, 
John  Biqelow, 
W.  C.  Bbyakt, 
Chables  F.  Bbiogb, 
Qeobgb  H.  Calyebt, 
Hon.  JjEwn  Casb, 
Caboumb  Chbsbbbo, 
Geoboe  Willlam  Cubtis, 
Miss  CoopEB,  author  of  "  Rural 

Hours," 
Miss  Chablottb  Coopeb, 
Henbt  C.  Cabey, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Ghapin,  D.D. 
Robebt  Cabteb,  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Obville  Dewey,  D.D. 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Doane, 
Ralph  Waldo  Evebson, 
Prof.  Asa  Gbat, 

HOBACE  GbEELEY, 

Prof.  GEOB0E  W.  Gbebvb, 
Pabke  Godwin, 
Nathaniel  Hawthobnb, 


J.  T.  Headlet, 
J.  V.  Huntinqton, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks, 

W.  B.  UODOSON, 

Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Hicks,  of  Virginia, 
Washington  Ibving, 
R.  B.  Kimball,  author  of  **  St. 
Lcjcer," 

Mrs.  KiBKLAND, 

H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Prof.  F.  LnsBER,  LL.D. 
Miss  Anne  C.  Lynch, 
Lieut.  Mauby,  U.S.N. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Mar- 
vel), 
Geobge  p.  Mobbib, 
A.  Payne, 
W.  H.  Prebcott, 
Prof.  Henby  Reed, 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
Prof.  B.  SiLLUCAN,  jun. 
J.  W.  Peck, 


Prof.  St.  John, 

Miss  Sedgwick, 

W.  G.  SiMiis, 

h.  r.  scbuolcbaft, 

Geobge  Sumneb, 

Rev.  J.  A.  Spenceb,  D.D. 

Hon.  G.  SouiEB, 

Henry  D.  Thobeau, 

Rev.  Robert  Tubnbull, 

H.  T.  Tuckebxan, 

Rev.  F.  Vinton,  D.D. 

Miss  Warneb,  author  of  •^WidB 

World," 
The  Author  of  •'Dollars  and 

Cents," 
E.  P.  Whipple, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayland, 
RiCHABD  Gbant  White, 
Capt.  Chableb  Wilkeb,  tr.8.N. 
N.  p.  Wilub, 

Miss  WOBVELEY, 

William  Young, 
J.  8.  Maxwell. 


The  work  will  be  handsomely  printed  on  new  and  readable  type,  oast  expressly  lor  the  porpoie. 
Each  number  will  contain  128  ample  pages.  Price  $3  per  annum,  or  25  cents  per  number.  Single 
Subecribers,  remitting  $3  promptly  in  advance,  will  receive  the  work  free  of  postage.  Clubs  of  six, 
postmasters,  and  clergymen,  will  be  supplied  at  $2.  The  postage  of  each  number  wUI  be  cents  to 
any  distance  under  3000  miWs.  Ordcn  received  by  all  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  Publishers. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  CO. 

10,  Park  Place,  VcvT«i1l* 
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[No. 


Books  for  tt)e  doming  $olibas0. 


PHILLIPS,    SAMPSON,    &    CO, 

110,  WASHII«TOV  8TEEET,  BOSTOH, 


HAYS  IN  PBXPABAnOIl 

THE    TELL-TALE  5 

OB, 

Home   flooroto   told  bjr  Old  Timirellert. 

Br  THB  AVTHOB  OW  **  SUinrTSIDB,**  **PBBr  AT 

NoMBBB  Fits,**  Ac 
1  vol.  16mo. 


THE   AlIEEICAHr    HISCELLAHT 


or 


e  NT  e  RTAi  Nl  N  a       KNOWL-eOQE. 

BT  FRANCIS  C  WOODWORTH. 

Vol.  I. 

The  plan  of  this  work  will  be  timiUur  to  that  of 
M  Chambers's  Miscellany,"  which  has  had  snch  an 
immense  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  It 
will  be  tastefully  illustrated,  and  each  volume  will 
be  complete  in  itself,  forming  about  300  pages  duo- 
deeimo.  One  volume  at  a  time  will  be  issued,  at 
irregular  intervals,  until  the  completion  of  the 
whole  ten  volumes. 


\*  The  above  works  are  in  progress,  and  will 
shortly  be  published. 


P.  iS.  4*  Ck>,  havtjutt  pubUsM 

^  iHemoir 


or 


MRS.  SARAH  EMILT  TORE, 

(FOBMSBLT  KISS  8.  B.  WALDO,) 
MlwlfOMiy  in  Oi 


BT  MRS.   R.   B.   MIDBXRT, 
▲VTBOB  or  "Mbmoib  or  William  O.  Cbooxbb." 

1  vol.  12mo,  cloth.    Price  $1. 


They  aUo  publi$h 

SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Bmbellished  with  40  steel  engravings.     Superb 
edition.    8  vols,  imperial  8vo. 

The  above  is  the  celebrated  Boston  edition  of 
the  great  Dramatist ;  and,  in  its  typography,  if 
without  a  rival  in  this  country. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Containing  a  Portrait  of  Shakspeare  and  11  en- 
gravings.   1  vol.  8vo. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  DRAMATIC 

WORKS, 

Accurately  printed  from  the  text  of  the  oorraoted 
copy  left  by  the  late  George  Stevens,  Esq. ;  with 
Glossarial  Notes,  and  Sketch  of  the  life  of 
Shakspeare.  8  vols.  16mo.  Printed  trom  new 
type,  and  on  fine  calendered  paper. 


MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Complete,  with  Notes  and  life  of  the  Author. 
Steel  Portrait.    Boston  edition.     1  vol.  8vo. 


BYRON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Illustrated.  1  vol.  8vo.  A  new  edition,  from  new 
stereotype  plates,  and  edited  by  a  distinguished 
literary  gentleman.  It  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  complete  edition  published  in  this  ooontiy. 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 

Containing  his  Poems,  Songs,  and  Correflpondcnce; 
with  a  new  life  of  the  Poet,  and  Notices,  Criti- 
cal and  Biographical.  By  Allah  Cuhhxhgbax. 
Elegantly  illustrated  with  nine  steel  engravings. 
1  vol.  royal  8vo. 

THE  HEROINES  OF  SHAKSPEARE; 

Comprising  illustrations  of  all  the  prindpal  FemsJe 
Characters  in  the  Plays  of  the  great  Poet,  en- 
graved under  the  direction  of  the  first  artists  of 
the  country.    Royal  8vo,  40  steel  platet. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  WOMEN, 

MORAL,  POETICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL.  By 
Mrs.  Jambson.  Embellished  with  12  highly 
finished  engravings.    Royal  8vo. 


*^*  The  above  works  are  bound  vaiformly  is 
muslin,  muslin  full  gilt,  French  moroeeo  gilt,  half 
calf  antique,  half  calf  gUt,  Turkey  moroooo  gilt, 
Turkey  moroooo  antique ;  and  are  for  sile  by 
leading  booksellers  throughout  the  eoiutry. 
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ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBIND  ER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 

B08-rON. 


Ths  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 

Sxed  to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
orooco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
yery  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

{To  UiHrariann, 

OR   GENTLEMEN    HAVING   LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 

to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Morocco, 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  Vellum,  Ac. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

niiutrated  IVorks,  Books  ofKngrtL^rixtga, 
Sorap-Boolcsy  Albumsy  PortfoUoSy 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Pictorial  Designs  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
Moore,  Bjrron,  Shakespeare,  fro. 

Revuw§  and  Magazinet  bound  to  any  pattern, 

DEPOT 

ros 

|l0mtt0pH[if  §00ks  awi  Peiuints, 

HYDROPATHIO  BOOKS, 

PHONOGRAPHIC  AND  PHONOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER  A  WELLS'S 

^ubHcations  on 

PHREHOLOfiT  &  PHTSIOLO«T,  He. 

WRI-riNQS    OF 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

THBOLOOICAI.  AXV  PHILOSOPHICAL  I 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &o. 
For  Sate,  W?»U$ale  and  RdaU,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

93,  Sol&ool-street. 

EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

Account  Soott  snanufatttttern 

AND 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

DIxvcfly  opposite  Sdiool-itrMt, 

B08T01F. 


CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS  &  PUBLISHERS/ 

111,  IVASHHSGTON   STRKET, 

33oston. 


f  a  JV.  4*  Co.  haoe  lately  PublUked, 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH,  or  A  Visit  to  a  Religioat 
Skeptic    1  vol.  I2mo.    Price  $1.25. 

**  We  warmly  commend  it  to  universal  perusal,  as 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most  bril- 
liant, contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  *  Evidences ' 
which  has  been  made  during  the  present  century."  — 
London  Eclectic  Revitv. 

SIX  PLEASANT  COMPANIONS  FOR  SPARE 
HOURS.  Comprising  **  Little  Freddy  and  bis  Fid- 
die,"  with  thirty  engravings  ;  *'  Saddler  Muller's 
Wendell,"  by  Mary  Uowitt,  with  twenty-seven  en- 
gravings ;  "  Little  Lizzie  and  the  Fairies,'*  twenty- 
four  engravings  ;  ^^Tony  the  Sleepless,"  twenty-seven 
engravings ;  *^  The  Koad  to  Fortune,"  twenty-three 
engravings;  "Finikin  and  his  Gold  Pippins,"  twen- 
ty-one engravings.  Price  50  cts.  each.  Elegantly 
bound  in  Oilt  doth. 

UNCLE  SAiM'S  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  IN  HIS  U.S.A.  Comprising  "The  Christ- 
mas Eve,"  "Geordie  and  his  Uog,"  "Stories  and 
Legends,"  "  Ihe  Picture  Alphabets,"  " All  for  the 
Best,"  "  The  Eskdale  Herdboy."  Price  50  cts.  each. 
Beautifully  bound. 

SERMONS  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  A  TWELVE- 
MONTH. By  Rev.  N.  L.  Fruthingham,  D.D.  12mo. 
Price  $1.00. 

"As  a  writer,  Mr.  Frothingham  ranks  among  the 
best  of  New  England  divines.  .  .  .  His  sermons  are 
preoared  with  great  care,  and  possess,  on  account  of 
their  moral  tone,  their  fervent  spirit,  their  earnest 
pleadings  for  duty,  a  high  value." — JV*ei0  CoventtnL 

THE  MISCELLANIES  OF  JAMES  MARTINEAU. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King.  12mo.  Price 
$1.25. 

"  Mr.  Martineau's  productions  are  distinguished  by  a 
loftiness  of  tone,  a  catholic  candor,  a  severity  of  logic 
and  intellectual  fidelity,  a  clearness  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation, and  an  afiluence  of  imagery,  and  vigorous 
precision  of  expression." 

"  No  one  can  question  that  he  possesses  great  vigor 
of  intellect,  and  a  singular  power  of  making  himself 
felt  by  intellectual  men." 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  FOR- 
GIVENESS OF  SIN.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
16mo.    Price  50  cts. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  a  thoughtful,  serious  man,  on 
a  topic  of  great  practical  importance.  ...  It  contaiss 
much  that  richly  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  readers."  —  TVarcHer. 

"  It  is  very  ably  written."  —  Zw»»#  Herald. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS; 
an  Attempt  to  convey  their  Spirit  and  Significance. 
By  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thom.    12mo.    Price  88  cts. 

"  Its  deeply  religious  and  tolerant  roirit,  and  its  clear 
expositions,  will  render  it  an  instructive  and  agreeable 
book  to  the  Biblical  scholar  and  devout  Christian  of 
every  felth" 

RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS.  By 
William  Von  Humboldt.    IGmo.    Price  62i  cts. 

"  It  cannot  be  read  without  imparting  strength  and 
comfort,  especially  to  those  who  are  caJled  to  endure 
the  misfortunes  of  life."—  Ckristian  Witness. 

"  To  read  them  seems  like  being  admitted  to  a  per- 
sonal and  privileged  interview  with  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age." 

COMMUNION  THOUGHTS.  By  Rev.  Stephen  G. 
Bulfincb.  Author  of  "  Lays  of  the  Gospel,"  4tc  Ibe. 
16mo.    Price  50  cts. 

"  We  especially  commend  it  to  all  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  becoming  religious  professors,  but  hesitating 
about  their  fitness.  ...  No  one  can  read  it  without 
becoming  better."—  TomUoh  Whig, 
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WEBSTER'S  GREAT  SPEECH. 


**  His  Speeches  are  destined  to  do  more  to  pro- 
mote the  great  objects  of  education,  to  form  correct 
habits  of  thinking  and  speaking,  and  to  pat  the 
rising  American  race  in  possession  of  a  chastened, 
eloquent,  powerful  literature,  than  anj  other  in- 
strumentality of  the  nineteenth  century.' 
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REDDING   &   CO. 

nATB   KBCBjrTI.T  PVBLISRBD 

d)e  dpcrcf^rs  of 
ROBERT      Y.      HAYNE 


in  THB 

SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

ON   MR.  FOOT'S  RESOLUTION, 

JtLXkumryf  1830. 

84  pages  8vo.  Price  25  cents.  On  receipt  of 
$1,  five  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage. 
Address    • 

BEDDING  &^  CO.  PaUiBhers, 

8,  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON. 

DWIGHT'S 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC; 

^  jpaper  of  Slrt  ann  ILttrrature, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATTRDAY, 

AT  21,  SCHOOL    STREET,   BOSTON, 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature  ;  including,  from  time  to  Umo, — 
1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas  ; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed, Accounts  of  their  Composers,  <fcc.  2.  No- 
tices of  New  Music,  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  Summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
from  all  parte  ;  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Correspon- 
dence from  Musical  Persons  and  Places.  5.  Es- 
says on  Musical  Styles,  Schools,  Periods,  Authors, 
Compositions,  Instruments,  Theories  ;  on  Mnsical 
Education ;  on  Music  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and  Re- 
ligious Bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  Ac.  ti.  Translations  from  the  best  German 
and  lYench  Writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Poetry,  ^Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  &c. 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  ^c. 

Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be 
furnished.     Address  (postpaid), 

J.  S.  DWIGHT, 

21,  SCHOOL-BTBEBT,  Bo8T05. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  50. 


Dkcembbb  II,  1853. 


WiLLAM  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Provincial  Opinioxs. 

Literary  Notes  —  New  Reading-book  ;  Book- 
bindery  ;  Miniature  Edition  of  Gray *s  Works. 

List  of  New  Books. 

Odd  Minutes  —  Beaumarchais  ;  Monument  to 
Cooper  ;  Jews  in  France  ;  Counten  Kmnford. 

Lines  written  in  the  Warm  Days  of  December. 

Notices  op  Books  —  "Ephemera;**  "Woman's 
Record." 

Critical  Predicaments. 

Ancient  Swedish  NiaeTiHOALE. 

Woman's  Rights. 

Sir  ARcniBALD  Tbobntox's  Sbcoxa  Makblioe; 
a  Story. 


LECTURES,  &C.  IN  BOSTOH 

NEXT   WEEK. 

Sunday,  Dec.  12.  —  Lecture  by  Mark  Hopkins, 
D.D.  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation.    At  the  Meludeon. 

Monday,  Dec.  13.  —  Lecture  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association.     At  Music  Hall. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  14.  —  Charles  B.  Goodrich's  ^^/^ 
The  Science  of  Government  as  exhibited  in 
the  InstitQti(ms  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  Lowell  Institute. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15.  —  The  Academy's  iightJL 
By  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing.  At  Lowell  Institute 
Hall.  —  AUo,  Lecture  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association.    At  Music  Hall. 

Friday,  Dec.  10.  —  Mr.  Goodrich's  «ix(A.     At  the 
Lowell  Institute. 
fy  Beginning,    each    evening,   at    half-past 

seven  o'clock,  except  when  another  hour  is  men- 
tioned above. 

A     BOSTON    I.ITEBABT    JOUKVAX^ 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HALE, 

Published  WedUy  on  Saturdays, 

Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  reading 
matter,  together  with  four  or  eight  pages  of  select 
advertisements. 

Terms.  —  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advanee. 
Single  numbers,  five  cents  each.  Subwribers  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Charles  town  can  have 
their  numbers  left  at  their  residences,  if  desired. 
Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  can  be  furnished, 
and  copies  of  the  first  volume  (26  numbers)  bound 
in  cloth  or  paper. 

The  postage  on  "To-Day"  (by  the  new  law, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  30th  of  September), 
when  paid  in  advance,  is  thirteen  cents  a  year  to 
places  in  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-six  cents  a 
year  to  places  without  the  State.  To  post-offices 
in  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,  there  is 
no  charge  for  postage. 

Advertisements,  books,  communications,  Ac.  may 
be  left  with  the  publishers.  Subscriptions  will  be 
received  by,  and  orders  should  be  addressed  to,  the 
Publishers,  Keddino  A  Co.  8,  State-street,  Boston. 

The  editor's  office  is  at  No.  4(>,  CV>ngreas-«treet, 
up  stairs. 

Dexter  A  Brother,  43,  Ann-street,  General 
Agents  in  New  York. 
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BosToiv  inusEuiri, 

TREMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


On  Monday  evening,  Deo.  20,  and  every  evening 
daring  the  week,  at  7  ;  also  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  2^  o'clock,  will  bo  acted 
the  highly  successfol  and  interesting  Play  in  Five 
Acts,  dramatized  from  Mrs.  ILlrbiet  Beecher 
Stowe's  Popular  Work,  entitled,  — 

UNOLE   TOM'S    OABIN; 

0«, 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  LOWLY. 

With  new  and  beautiful  Scenery  by  George  Cortii, 
and  Music  by  T.  Comer. 


Uncle  Tom.. ..Whitman. 
Penetrate  Partyside, 

Warren. 

George Reach. 

St.  Clare. ...J.  A.  Smith. 


Eliza Mrs.  W.  Fries. 

Cassy Mrs.  Vincent* 

Aunty  Vermont, 

Mrs.  Thoman. 
Topsy....Miss  Gaszinski. 


♦^*  Museum  open  day  and  evening.  Exhibi- 
tion Room  opens  at  6  o'clock.  Performances  com- 
mence at  7  o'clock.  Admission,  25  cents.  Scats 
reserved  for  50  cents. 

LADIES' 

|irst  ^uml  im  at  llmoru  JnW, 

ROO]II  No.  0, 

Corner  of  West  &^  Washingrton  Streets. 
OYER   5000  ARTICLES 

ON   EXHIBITION. 


Open  from  10  o'clock,  a.m.  to  9  o'clock, 
P.M.     Admission,  25  cents.    Children,  half  price. 

M.  J.  WHIPPLE, 

Importer  of,  and  Wholesale  and  Betail 
Dealer  in, 

OIL  COLOKS,  CANVAS,  B&VSHES, 

AJTD 

ARTia-re'     materiai-b 

0/  every  DeteripHon  ; 

DRAWING    MATERIALS    AND    STATIONARY; 
35»  Coml&llly  Boston. 


hi  Pree$t  caul  trill  be  speedilu  ptMithedf 

THE    POETICAL    WORKS 


OF 


THOMAS     GRAY. 


"  1  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  Poem  to 
the  glory  of  beaUng  the  French  to-morrow."  — 
Oen,  Wo^e  the  rught  before  th»  capture  of  Que^ 
bee,  Sept.  13, 1759. 

"Poetry,  poetry  —  Gray,  Gray  !  " —  Daniel  Web- 
ster the  night  before  his  death,  Oct.  24,  1852. 


,  This  edition  will  contain  the  Poems  of  Gray  com- 
plete, with  a  brief  Memoir  and  Notes  :  to  be  com- 

'  prised  iu  one  miniature  volume,  32mo;  Price  25 
cents,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

JAMES  FRENCH, 

78,  Wadungton-ttraat,  Boston. 


EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

Account  JBoott  S^auufactuvevn 

AND 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Directly  oppodte  Bchool-ttrcct, 

BOSTON. 


Their  Betail  Stock  comprises  the  very  best 
qvallties  of  Wbitino,  Letter,  Note  Papers,  and 
EmrELOPEB  of  wrtrj  variety ;  FnrB  Pockxt- 
Pehkniyes,  Scissors,  Razors,  Razor  Strops, 
French  akd  American  Porte-Monnaixs,  Draw- 
ing Papers,  Pencils,  Ae.  Gold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ac.  Ac.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6, 10, 12, 
18-inch  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes. 


I  BOSTON  UTERARY  JOURNAL. 


HOKTOZC'S 

LITERAllY  REGISTER, 

J30(i)(-SnncT's   ^Itnanar, 
For  1633. 

An  Annual  Rnord  of  Sm  PuhikiUimu,  Evntti 

m  1^  LitrraTy  World,  Librarf  of 

I„farma,u>n.  ^c. 


PROMINENT    FEATURES. 


A  Ciymplm  CafofaffTK  t>f  nil  Amrrican  . 

Original  and  Reprintrd, 
lined  tmix  thg  first  of  January.  1852,  uranjccd 
under  the  antlmr'ji  names.     The  place  of  publica- 
Uoo,  Oio  Biic,  the  price,  and  the  pHbilsher'i  n«ine, 
will  all  be  oocurati^lf  >tiit«d. 

A  Synnjmit  nf  Engliik  PublicalioHt, 
Ririog  similar  porticalara  in  regard  to  the  more 
important  irorhs  published  in  tireit  Britain,  espe- 
cially ID  the  TBiioui  biancbei  of  Natural  Sckn«e. 

ALiHafllu  Public  lAbrnnn  of  tht  Umttd  Statu, 

arrangBl  GagrapUcaUy. 

Special  infgrmation  will  be  given  in  regard  to 

those  Libraries  which  have  been  organiicd  during 

this  jcat,  Di  which  have  been  materially  enlarged. 

Panictdnr  ActaUTiU  vf  tame  of  Iht  Largrr  Ubraria 

of  IhU  CoHiKry, 
Illustrated  by  engraving!  of  their  variona  edifices, 

Among   those   selected    for   this   number  of   the 
Almanac  are  the  Libraries  of  Yale,  Uirvahd, 

BboW.'*,  of  tho    AXEniClN    ANTIqUAMAN    SociETT, 

and  of  New  Yore  State,  at  Albany. 

Lati  af  LUrrori/  and  Scitntijic  SadOia  rf  Ihii 


giving  views  of  some  of  the  Principal  Jjbrana  m 
tin  United  Stala.  From  the  fact  of  iU  cooUiniug 
a  complete  list  of  New  FuhlintJoDi,  with  the  title, 
iiie,  and  prioe  of  each,  it  will  be  almost  inialoable 
to  leaders  ;  and  ita  sale  most  □ceessarlly  increase 
the  orders  for  books. 

*,•  Priti,  mmiiy^M  tinU.  On  receipt  of  this 
snm,  the  Register  will  be  forwarded,  prepud,  to 
an;  part  of  the  Utuon. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

71,  Chuntwrt-ttreet,  Irrlng  Hoom. 


LIBRARIAN'S   MANUAL. 


Tail  valaable  Work,  now  ia  prtpwMion,  wil 
published  by  CaiHixi  B.  Nobto!i,  and  will  i 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY; 
Or,  t  Hew  and  Complete  Kuiiul  for  tba  Or- 
ganiiadaa,  Amogomettt,  FreMrmtion, 
and  Adminittration  of  LibrariM. 
BY  B-  A.  GUILD,  A -M. 
Ubrarim  of  Bmm  [TniHrnly. 
The  chief  object  of  this  Work  will  be  to  nieet 
the  wants  of  those  who  find  thcmsclies  called  upon 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Librarian,  or  to  super- 
intend tho  management  of  a  IJhrary,  withool  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  special  oonrae  of 
study  and  preparation,  which  the  successful  per- 
formance of  such  duties  demands.     It  will  coatain, 
so  far  is  possible,  all   tho  details  pertaining  to 
Books,  Libraries,  and  LibrmriaDa  ;  embracing  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,  and  the  Media- 
nism  of  the  Art ;  a  brief  History  of  the  Ubiaiiei 
of  the  Ancients,  and  Statistics  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Modern  Libraries  ;  a  Treatise  npon  Bare  and 
Remarkable  Books  ;  Principles  which  sbonld  go- 
vern the  Selection  of  Books,  Choice  of  Editions. 
Ac. ;  Principles  and  Study  of  Bibliogr^iliy,  wii 
Lists  of  Bibliographical  Works  ;    Plans  for  U 


Divisi, 


f  Books;    Rules 


Directions  for  Cataloguing  ;  Details  pertaining  to 
the  Organiiation  and  Management  of  Lihraria; 
Remarks  upon  the  Duties  and  QnaliGcatioui  of  a 
Librarian,  At.  Ac.  In  addition  to  the  above,  it 
will  also  include  Dr.  Ebert's  celebrated  Work 
npon  the  Caltnre  of  a  Librarian  (Die  Bildung  del 
Bibliothekaro),  now  being  translated  from  lbs 
German  by  William  E.  Jilbon,  A.M.,  Instrielor 
of  Modem  lAnguages  in 
Jillson,  having  devoted  himself  to  bibliograjAiesI 
pursuits  during  his  three  years'  rciiden< 
is  peculiarly  well-fitted  to  present  to  the  puUie, 
in  an  English   dress,  this  popnlar  and  e 

present  dc 


e  work  will  be  intended  to  n 

and  for  a  Librarian^ 


t  the 


has  long  been  fell  by  all  Ihon  whs 
nave  in  any  way  been  connected  with  public  or  pri- 
vate libraries,  or  engaged  in  the  e^tectwn  of  bocki- 
Prepared  by  one  who,  from  bis  eiperieun  and 
position,  is  in  every  way  well  qualified  for  s»eh  u 
undertaking,  it  oan  hardly  lUI  to  be  a  valuabh 
and  DBcful  guide.  It  will  form  an  octavo  lolniH 
of  about  500  pages,  hamUontrlj  iOiutraled,  udM 
Vtrm  cf  the  tut  librnria  in  >tu  nwtfrj  cwl  £» 
mpt ;  and  no  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Publiiher 
will  he  spared  to  render  It  worthy  the  pfttnusft 
of  a  libera]  and  approving  public. 

OBASLES   B.   NOBTOR, 

IRTIND    ■OOKn«KS, 

NEW  YORK. 


SL] 
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WEBSTER'S  GREAT  SPEECH.  CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  &  CO. 


(4 


Hid  Speeches  are  destined  to  do  more  to  pn>> 
mote  the  great  objects  of  education,  to  form  correct 
habits  of  thinking  and  speaking,  and  to  pat  the 
rising  American  race  in  possession  of  a  chastened, 
eloqaent,  powcrfcd  literature,  than  any  other  in- 
stmmcntolity  of  the  nineteenth  century," 


REDDING  &  CO. 

UAVB  nCCBITTLr  PUBLISnBD 

ROBERT      Y.      HAYNE 

IK  TUB 

SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

ON  ME.  FOOTS  RESOLUTION, 

Jan  nary »  1830. 

84  pages  8vo.  Price  25  cents.  On  receipt  of 
$1,  fire  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage. 
Address 

BEDDING  &.  CO.  FablUhers, 

8,  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON. 

DWIGHT'S 

JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC; 

Si  jpaper  of  ^rt  ann  ILitnrature, 

PUBLISHED  BYERT  SATURDAY, 

AT  21,  SCHOOL   STREET,  BOSTON, 
$2  per  annum,  in  adrance. 


Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 
but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of 
Polite  Literature  ;  including,  from  time  to  time,  — 
1.  Critical  Be\dew3  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas ; 
with  timely  Analysis  of  the  notable  Works  per- 
formed. Accounts  of  their  Composers,  Ac.  2.  No- 
tices of  New  Music,  published  at  home  and  abroad. 
3.  A  Summary  of  the  significant  Musical  News 
from  all  parts  ;  gathered  from  English,  German, 
French,  as  well  as  American  papers.  4.  Correspon- 
dence from  Musical  Persons  and  Places.  5.  Es- 
says on  Musical  Styles,  Schools,  Periods,  Authors, 
Compositions,  Instruments,  Theories ;  on  Musical 
Education;  on  Music  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and  Re- 
ligious Bearings  ;  on  Music  in  the  Church,  the 
Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  ihe  Chamber,  and  the 
Street,  Ac.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  Gorman 
and  French  Writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Oc- 
casional Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Poetry,  ^Esthetic  Books,  the  Drama,  Ac. 
8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales, 
Anecdotes,  &c. 

6a«k  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be 
furnished.     Address  (postpaid), 

J.  S.  DWIGHT, 

21,  SCHOOL-STBBBT,  B08T02I. 


BOOKSELLERS  &  PUBLISHERS, 

111,  WASHINGTON   STR£BT» 

SSoston, 


C  a:  4*  Oi.  have  lately  Published^ 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH,  or  A  Visit  to  a  Religlom 
Skeptic    1  vol.  12mo.    Price  $1.25. 

«  We  warmly  commend  it  to  universnl  perusal,  as 
perhaps  the  most  vnluable,  and  certainly  the  most  bril- 
liant, contribution  to  the  trea^iury  of  tiie  *  Evidences ' 
which  has  been  made  during  the  present  century."  — 
London  Eclectic  Review. 

SIX  PLEASANT  COMPANIONS  FOR  SPARE 
HOURS.  CompriMing  **  Little  Freddy  and  his  Fid- 
dle," with  thirty  engravings  ;  **  Saddler  Mutter's 
Wendell,"  by  Mary  Howitt,  with  twenty-seven  en- 
gravings; **  Little  Liule  and  the  Fairies,"  twenty- 
four  engravings :"  Tony  the  Sleepless,"  twenty-seven 
engravings ;  **  The  Koad  to  Fortune,"  twenty-three 
engravings;  "Finikin  and  his  Gold  Pippins,"  twen- 
ty-one engravings.  Price  50  cts.  each.  Elegantly 
bound  in  Gilt  Cloth. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  LTHRARY  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  IN  HIS  U.S.A.  Comprising  •'The  Christ- 
mas Eve,"  **Geordie  and  his  iiog,"  "Stories  and 
Legends,"  "The  Picture  Alphabets,"  "All  for  the 
Best,"  "  The  Eskdale  Herd  boy."  Price  50  cts.  each. 
Beautifully  bound. 

SERMONS  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  A  TWELVE- 
MONTH. By  Rev.  N.  L.  Fruthingham,  D.D.  13mo. 
Price  $I.Oa 

"As  a  writer,  Mr.  Frothingham  ranks  among  the 
best  of  New  England  divines.  .  .  .  His  sermons  are 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  possess,  on  account  of 
their  moral  tone,  their  fervent  spirit,  their  earnest 
pleadings  for  duty,  a  high  value." — AVt0  CovenanL 

THE  MISCELLANIES  OF  JAMES  MARTINEAU. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King.  ]2mo.  Price 
•li25. 

**  Mr.  Martineau's  productions  are  distinguished  by  a 
loftiness  of  tone,  a  catholic  candor,  a  severity  of  logic 
and  intellectual  fidelity,  a  clearness  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation, and  an  aflSuence  of  imagery,  and  vigorous 
precision  of  expression." 

"  No  one  can  question  that  he  possesses  great  vigor 
of  intellect,  and  a  singular  power  of  making  himself 
felt  by  intellectual  men." 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  FOR- 
GIVENESS OF  SIN.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
16mo.    Price  50  cts. 

"This  is  the  work  of  a  thoughtful,  serious  man,  on 
a  topic  of  great  practical  importance.  ...  It  contains 
much  that  richly  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  readers."  —  TVaveller. 

"  It  is  very  ably  written."  —  Zion*e  Herald. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS; 
an  Attempt  to  convey  their  Spirit  and  Significance. 
By  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thorn.    12mo.    Price  88  cts. 

"  Its  deeply  religious  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  its  clear 
expositions,  will  render  it  an  instructive  and  agreeable 
book  to  the  Biblical  scholar  and  devout  Christian  of 
every  faith." 

RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS.  By 
William  Von  Humboldt    IGmo.    Price  62}  cts. 

"  It  cannot  be  read  without  imparting  strength  and 
comfort,  especially  to  thoiie  who  are  called  to  endure 
the  misfortunes  of  life." —  Christian  Wilneju. 

**To  rend  them  seems  like  being  admitted  to  a  per- 
sonal and  privileged  Interview  with  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age." 

COMMUNION  THOUGHTS.  By  Rev.  Stephen  G. 
Bulfinch.  Author  of  "  l^ys  of  the  Gospel,"  Sec.  &c. 
16mo.    Price  50  cts. 

"  We  especially  commend  it  to  all  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  becoming  religious  professors,  but  hesitating 
about  their  fitness.  ...  No  one  can  read  it  without 
becoming  better."—  TaoMttn  Whig. 
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TICKTOR,  REED,  &  FIELDS'S 

Cist  of  iihtti  3knk0  anb  )i}tm  CHtinas, 

IMBLISHED    AND    FOR    SALE    AT    THEIR    STORE, 

Comer  of  Washington  and  School  Streets, 

BOSTON. 


XAURATIVE    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    PA- 
PERS.     2  vols.  Ifimo.  cloth,  $1.50. 


BOWRING'S  MATINS  AND  VESPERS.     New 

edition. 


BARRY  CORNWALL'S  ESSAYS  AND  TALES  :  STODDARD'S  (R.  H.)   POEMS.     1  vol.  ICmo, 
IX  PROSE.    2  vols.  .With  fine  portrait.    $1.30.         cloth,  03  cts. 

ENGLISH  TALKS  AND  SKETCHES.     By  Mrs.  ''  ADVENTURRS  IN  FAIRY-LAND.     By  B.  H. 


Croslnnd.     1  vol.  ICnio.     Just  out.     $1. 

BERNARD  PALISSY'S  MEMOIRS.     By  Henry 
Moriey.     2  vols.  ICmo.    $1.50. 

VILLAGE  LIFE    IN    EGYPT.     By  Bayle  St. 
John.     2  vols.  lOmo.    $1.25. 

LYDIA  :   a  Woman's  Book.     By  Mrs.  Crosland. 
1  vol.  lOmo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

THE  CATHAYAN   SLAVE,  AND  OTHER  PA- 
PERS.     By   Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson,  formerly 
Fanny  Forester."     1  vol.  IGmo.     In  press. 


t( 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  HERMITS,  and  other 
Poems.     1  vol.  IGmo.     50  cts. 

THE  BLITHEDALE  ROMANCE.  1  vol.  IGmo. 
75  cts. 
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A   BOSTON   LITERARY   JOURNAL. 

EDITED   BY   CHARLES   HALE. 
BOSTON,  DECEMBER  18,  1852. 

VISIONS  OF  THE  FUTUBE. 

[The  following  is  apparently  the  fragment 
of  a  journal  of  a  young  lady,  written  some 
time  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Its  style  appears  to  be  much  like  that  of 
the  present  day,  indeed,  which  tlirows  some 
doubt  upon  its  authenticity.] 

Roger  has  \vritten  me  of  that  famous 

handkerchief  which  was  the  other  day  dis- 
played to  him.  It  was  the  handkerchief 
Veronica  offered  to  the  Saviour  on  his  way 
to  the  bloody  cross;  and,  when  he  had 
wiped  his  brow,  and  had  returned  it  to  her, 
there  remained,  impressed  upon  it,  all  the 
features  of  his  face,  all  the  agony  that  was 
written  there.  And  Roger  says,  you  can 
see  there,  not  only  the  drops  of  blood  from 
beneath  the  crown  of  thorns,  but  all  the 
marks  of  inward  suffering  that  must  have 
been  expressed  upon  his  face. 

Why  should  this  seem  more  wonderful 
than  that  there  should  remain  on  the  page 
of  our  memory,  a  living  impression  of  a 
face  seen  long  ago  ?  A  very  subtle,  delicate 
material  that  must  be,  indeed,  that  can 
truly  transcribe  even  one  of  the  varied  shades 
of  expression  that  flit  across  the  human 
&ce.  Yet  who  knows  but  that,  some  day, 
alchemy  or  chemistry  will  discover  that 
subtle  substance  which  can  receive  such  an 
impression?  Ah!  mirror,  why  could  you 
not  retain  the  figure  that  lingered  so  short 
a  time  ago  upon  your  surface?  There  it 
stood,  bright  in  coloring,  and  with  animated 
gesture.  How  life-like  in  its  appearance ! 
Was  it  quite  impossible  for  art  to  fix  this 
semblance  ?  If  I  could  but  transport  my- 
self out  from  the  present  time,  and  travel 
on  some  hundred  years,  say,  into  that 
nineteenth  century  that  Roger  oflen  speaks 
of,  what  wonderful  discoveries  I  should 
see !  I  know  what  I  would  do,  might  I 
live  at  such  a  time.  I  would  summon  some 
artist  to  spread  a  charm  over  this  silver 
mirror,  or  I  would  have  done  so  before 
Roger  left  me ;  so  that,  when  we  stood 
together  before  it,  as  wo  did  then,  a  few 
minutes  before  our  parting,  his  image  re- 
flected there  might  not  have  passed  away 
as  it  did,  and  as  he  passed  away  out  from 
my  presence.  But  I  might  see  it  now 
fixed  there,  as  that  reflection  stood  then, 
smiling  upon  mo  in  the  mirror,  and  seem- 
ingly reproving  my  tears. 

Dear  1852 !     (How  often  Roger  has  said 


he  was  before  his  age,  and  was  made  to 
live  in  1852.)  Dear  1852,  are  your  lovers 
ever  parted?  Have  they  any  such  por- 
trayed image  as  my  fancy  pictures  to  console 
sole  them  ?  Roger,  as  he  left  me,  —  my  me- 
mory can  bring l)ack  his  form  ;  but  my  eye 
wants  to  rest  upon  something  that  can  truly 
recall  him.  Blessed  future  ages,  if  in  you 
things  material  can  be  so  made  as  to  serve 
things  spiritual,  and  if  the  mind  and  thought 
can  learn  to  impress  gross  matter !  And  yet 
I  know  not  why  it  sliould  not  be  so,  since 
we  seem  to  be  coming  out  from  darker 
ages  into  greater  light;  and,  even  now,  it 
would  be  considered  a  wonder  were  it 
known  that  I,  a  woman,  can  decipher  such 
chariicters  as  Roger  sends  me  from  far 
away. 

Far  away  !  in  1852,  the  world  must  needs 
be  larger  than  it  is  now.  If  the  Genoese 
youth  that  visited  us  some  years  ago  can 
oe  believed,  there  is  much  in  the  wide  sea 
quite  unknown.  One  island,  perhaps  as 
large  as  ours,  lies  somewhere  under  the 
setting  sun.  Roger  has  talked  so  wildly  of 
it,  as  Quite  to  alarm  me.  If  he  should 
meet  with  that  adventurer  again,  I  am  not 
sure  but  he  would  follow  him  into  great 
dangers.  And,  if  there  should  be  any  tnie 
foundation  for  such  visions,  how  such  youth- 
ful spirits  as  my  Roger's  will  be  led  to 
wander  in  search  of  adventure  and  new 
scenes !  Travellers  now  are  more  plenty 
than  they  were  in  former  times ;  and,  when 
the  worm  is  so  much  wider,  there  will  be 
pilgrims  elsewhere  than  to  the  Holy  Land. 
So  there  will  be  many  poor  maidens  to 
sit  and  sigh  as  I  do,  at  loss  of  absent 
friends.  Invention,  then,  must  find  some 
messenger  more  speedy  from  lover  to  lover 
than  the  slow  world  finds  now.  There 
will  be  perhaps  some  way  to  annihilate 
both  space  ana  time.  Some  delicate  fluid, 
that  can  move  more  swiftly  than  our  poor 
bodies,  might  bear  the  impress  of  thought. 
Oh,  what  a  happy  time !  Two  friends,  more 
widely  separated  than  Roger  and  I,  might 
hold  communion  with  each  other,  without 
waiting  slowly  to  place  letters  upon  parch- 
ment. 

Tell  me,  my  sister  of  1852,  do  you  not 
pity  me  ?  You  sit  there,  looking  into  your 
silvered  mirror,  not  to  trace  your  own  face, 
but.  gladly  to  find  there  the  semblance  of 
the  one  you  love  most.  And,  if  you  wish 
to  know  whether  in  heart  he  is  still  the 
same  as  he  is  there  in  feature,  some  subtle 
power  will  consent  to  become  your  servant, 
and  bear  away  your  questions,  and  bring 
back  to  you  some  message  from  him.  For 
slowly,  it  seems  to  me,  Si  substances  are 
coming  under  the  mastery  of  man ;  so  that 
it  seems  scarcely  irreverent  to  fancy  that 
the  swift  lightning  might  turn  its  course  in 
his  service !    I  close  my  eyes,  shuddering 
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as  the  lightning  wand  cleaves  through  the 
clouds ;  yet  I  know  not  why  thought  may 
not  travel  as  wonderfully  and  as  speedily. 
iVnd  slowly  our  knowledge  is  increasing  of 
all  earthly  powers  around  us ;  and  what 
appeared  at  one  time  our  masters  are 
likely  to  become  our  ministers.  I  think  I 
would  trust  them  more  kindly  than  I  would 
the  far-ofif  stars.  I  cannot  sympathize  in 
the  faith  that  Bertha  holds  with  regard  to  the 
stars.  I  shrank  from  going  with  her  to 
the  astrologer's  chamber,  and  placing,  as  it 
were,  my  fate  in  his  hands.  My  own  life 
and  Roger's,  that  is  to  come ;  we  cannot 
rule,  nor  hold  the  reins  of  the  future.  I 
would  remain  in  ignorance  of  our  future 
pain  or  joy ;  and  I  dare  not  ask  if  we 
shall  meet  again.  I  know  one  thing  is 
eternal, —  that  is  our  love  ;  and  one  thing 
is  infinite,  and  that  is  the  Being  who  guards 
us. 

Yet  I  grow  impatient  at  physical  re- 
straints and  obstacles.  Let  the  stars  shine 
on  in  their  cold  distance.  Perhaps  they 
may  bear  written  in  them  my  destiny  ;  but 
so  distant  are  they,  I  cannot  acknowledge 
their  influence  upon  me.  A  little  earthly 
cloud  avails  to  shut  out  for  a  time  whatever 
history  they  would  tell.  They  are  heavenly 
bodies ;  and,  fixed  or  moving,  they  can 
watch  over  me.  But  what  can  I  do  to 
afifect  them?  Bertha  returned  so  sad  and 
eloomy !  She  would  not  tell  me  what  had 
been  told  her,  but  has  ever  since  moved 
about  listless  and  unhapj^y.  And  she  b 
surrounded  by  all  whom  she  loves ;  and 
every  wish  or  longing  for  luxury  and  ease 
is  directly  supplied.  Yet  this  undefined 
dread  of  the  future,  perhaps,  indeed,  now 
made  more  definite,  snatches  away  all  her 
present  enjoyment ;  and,  quite  out  of  time, 
throws  across  her  sunshine  of  noon  the 
lengthened  shadows  that  should  come  with 
evening. 

How  difierent  is  my  case !  I  am  a  poor 
orphan,  separated,  who  knows  for  how  long ! 
from  my  dearest  friend.  I  was  about  to 
say  I  was  dependent  upon  those  around  me ; 
but  that  I  will  not.  I  will  never  allow  my- 
self to  be  dependent,  even  upon  circum- 
stances. Very  thankful  I  am  for  all  the 
kindnesses  that  are  showered  upon  me.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  them  as  gifts  that  come 
from  llim  who  giveth  all.  Yet  am  I  not  so 
forlorn,  that  I  cannot  rule  some  things, 
and  make  at  least  time,  or  whatever  other 
materials  for  life  are  granted  to  me,  render 
service  to  me.  And,  therefore,  future  ages, 
do  I  so  envy  you,  that  you  can  have  so 
great  a  dominion  over  all  physical  thin^. 
With  greater  space,  with  more  varied 
means,  what  will  not  man  be  able  to  work? 
In  some  measure,  the  waves  have  already 
lent  us  obedience.  The  broad  sea  consents 
to  carry  our  burdens ;  and  perhaps,  in  time, 


that  other  element   that  seems   so   head- 
strong will  bow  its  head  to  obey  us. 

My  fancies  are  very  wild.  I  have  wished 
I  might  attach  some  gentle  message  to  the 
destructive  lightning  snail,  that  it  misht  be 
borne  quickly  to  nim  to  whom  all  mj 
thoughts  tend.  And  now,  I  am  so  foolisn 
as  to  believe  so  fierce  an  enemy  as  fire  might 
become  my  steed,  to  carry  me  where  my 
heart  wishes  to  go.  It  was  the  first  to 
yield  to  man,  ana  has  oflen  rendered  him 
homage,  though  often  it  will  break  out  into 
rebellion.  And  surely,  if  the  world  goes 
on  to  grow,  and  adds  land  to  land,  there 
must  be  ^new  means  of  compassing  these 
great  distances ;  and,  if  it  were  kindly 
treated,  water  might  consent  to  unite  its 
services  to  fire,  to  transport  man  across  his 
wide  dominions.  My  fancies  ore  as  great 
travellers  as  must  be  the  people  of  those 
days.  And  what  wonder  is  it,  since,  of 
those  I  have  loved  best,  most  have  passed 
away  out  from  this  world  to  wander  into 
another  we  know  not  of;  while  thofie  few 
who  remain  below  are  also  far  separated 
from  me.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  I  sit  here 
complaining  that  I  cannot  follow  where  my 
mind  wanders,  and  that  I  envy  all  the 
moving  powers  of  earth.  The  cloud  that 
the  wind  carries  southward,  the  birds  that 
find  there  their  winter  home,  the  heavy 
smoke  that  rises  up  from  the  cottage  chim- 
ney, all  seem  to  have  more  freedom  than  I 
am  born  to ;  yet  are  they  of  baser  material, 
and  fitted  for  a  lower  service. 

And  I,  who  blame  others  for  striving  to 
search  out  what  the  future  is  to  bring  to 
them,  waste  my  time  by  asking  what  the 
future  is  to  do  for  all  men.  With  us,  quietly 
living  in  a  sequestered  spot,  there  seems 
little  field  for  conauest ;  but  out  in  distant 
time,  with  a  whole  world  to  draw  up  its 
lines  in  battle,  there  mast  be  victory  and 
success.  But  away  from  battlefields  I  most 
turn  my  thoughts,  and  even  to  weave  dreams 
concerning  a  far-off  future  is  better  than  to 
weigh  down  my  soul  in  anxiety  for  the  &te 
of  him  who  went  away  with  such  high 
spirits  and  courage  that  he  must  indeed 
conquer  fortune ,  and  bring  back  success.  He 
is  so  strong  and  manly,  soTull  of  Ufe, — Roger 
indeed  bears  about  with  him  the  power  to 
subdue  the  powers  of  earth ;  or,  if  he  know« 
not  what  hidden  agency  lies  in  them  that 
he  can  turn  to  his  own  purposes,  he  has  Uie 
gifl  to  wield  men^s  souls. 

And  when  my  mind  brings  back  his  tn» 
picture,  full  of  animation,  I  feel  that  it 
must  be  far  more  satisfying,  indeed,  tbsn 
any  silvered  mirror  can  present.  I  think  it 
is  not  in  my  heart  to  nourish  long,  com- 
plaining thoughts.  Nor  is  it  right  to  look 
so  disdainfully  upon  this  age  in  which  I 
live.  As  I  walk  about  the  quiet  corridon 
of  this  old  house,  and  see  how  old  age  creeps 
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over,  and  conceals  whatever  was  once  new 
and  fresh  about  it,  I  am  too  apt  to  grow 
impatient,  and  think  our  lives  are  fallen  in 
too  quiet  times.  Sometimes  I  long  to  wake 
op  those  around  me  into  a  more  active 
kind  of  existence.  I  long  for  some  great 
discovery  that  shall  adorn  our  own  present 
age,  and  that  each  person  should  do  his 
part  in  arousing  the  world.  Yet  these,  I 
know,  are  despondent  thoughts,  that  must 
accompany  all  hours  of  waiting.  Then,  too, 
the  motions  of  the  great  world  are  slow  and 
gradual,  and  must  pass  on  (j^uite  unmarked 
even  to  those  who  arc  moving  with  them. 
"  E  pur  si  muove,'*  said  Gahleo ;  and  all 
those  who  listened  to  him,  and  would  not 
believe  him,  thought  they  were  fixed  and 
conservative,  and  that  they  alone  were 
sitting  unmoved  in  the  right,  and  yet  they 
were  moving. 

And  so,  my  future  centuries,  in  you  there 
may  be  this  same  listlessness,  this  same 
inaction.  Old  guardians  will  listen  perhaps 
as  incredulously,  and  loving  hearts  may  be 
separated  as  ruthlessly.  There  will  be 
Berthas,  who  will  not  linger  to  study  the 
wonders  the  present  world  brings,  but  in 
that  far  future  will  strive  to  penetrate  to  a 
more  distant  future  still.  There  will  be 
Rogers  that  will  not  submit  to  a  guardian's 
rule,  but  will  wander  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  in  search  of  fame  and  position. 
There  will  be  some  poor  Isabel  like  me, 
loitering  round  some  dreary  old  pile  of 
towers,  with  a  present  life  so  quiet,  so  un- 
eventful, that  sne  has  to  beguile  her  time 
with  idle  dreams  of  the  future. 

And  the  magic  silvered  mirrors  will  only 
retain  one  glance  of  the  form  impressed  upon 
them  ;  and,  if  it  is  weary  or  thoughtful, 
there  it  will  stay  always  weary  and  sad ;  and 
if  it  is  smiling  and  cheerful,  then  will  it  al- 
ways smile,  quite  unsympathizing  with  the 
gloomy  hours  that  may  follow  the  moment  of 
its  impression.  And  always  it  will  look  con- 
strained, because  it  cannot  move ;  and  al- 
ways will  it  pain  the  heart,  because  it  can- 
not speak.  And  so  I  return  to  you,  image 
in  my  heart,  with  joy ;  for  there  comes  back 
the  memory  of  him  who  smiled  or  mourned 
with  me  as  I  smiled  or  mourned,  and  whoso 
voice  sounded  or  was  silent  as  the  heart 
moved  it. 

And  who  knows  if  a  messenger  like  light- 
ning would  always  serve  lovers  ?  The  world 
is  so  full  of  busy  cares,  it  would  be  sure  to 
put  aside  the  claims  of  tender  hearts.  This 
subtle  power,  when  once  it  had  become 
obedient,  would  submit  to  carry  all  such 
dry  details  as  men  love  to  talk  of.  There 
would  be  the  records  of  merchants  and  the 
movements  of  politicians,  and  private  de- 
sires and  longings  would  be  pushed  aside 
by  public  cares. 
And  the  power  of  travelling  could  scarcely 


confine  itself  to  bringing  distant  friends  to- 
gether :  alas !  it  would  send  them  scattering 
over  the  world.  Roger,  with  all  his  enthu- 
siasm, would  be  never  content  to  leave 
any  land  unvisited ;  and  so  my  anxious 
thoughts  would  be  then  too  following  him 
in  vain.  So  in  all  action  there  mustl)e  al- 
ways some  apparent  inaction.  And  while 
the  greatest  movements  are  taking  place, 
there  hangs  over  all  things  an  apparent 
calm. 

As  I  sit  by  my  window,  watching  the 
brilliant  coloring  steal  silently  over  the 
sunset  sky,  I  know  not  what  are  the  clash- 
ing of  arms,  and  warring,  bevond  my 
horizon.  The  sky  looks  down  quietly  upon 
the  tumultuous  world  below ;  and,  while  the 
powers  of  nature  seem  to  sleep,  the  mind  of 
man  is  working.  We  shall  look  back  upon 
wondrous  deeds  the  ages  have  done,  quite 
unconscious  of  what  we  are  working  now. 

And  I  will  trust  that  these  moving  hours, 
that  seem  to  pass  on  so  slowly,  will  surely 
bring  back  to  me  him  whose  absence  gives 
to  time  all  its  dreary  length  and  tedious- 
ness. 


A   *'  CUBIGSITY  OF  LITERATUBE  " 
BEALLY  BY  DISBAELI. 

On  Monday  evening,  Nov.  15,  it  devolved 
on  Disraeli,  as  the  leading  ministerial  mem- 
ber of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  before  the  members  of  that 
bod^.  His  speech  upon  this  occasion  was 
a  brilliant  ana  eloquent  one,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  lay  it  before  our  readers.  It 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  some 
parts  of  it  bore  a  most  remarkable  resem- 
olance  to  passages  in  a  translation  of  a 
French  eulogy  upon  Marshal  Qouvion  St. 
Cyr,  by  Thiers,  which  was  printed  in  1848, 
in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle.  The 
resemblance  of  some  points  indeed  was  so 
strong,  as  to  very  nearly  approach,  if  not 
quite  reach,  absolute  identity  in  idea,  illus- 
tration, and  language.  This  discovery  was, 
of  course,  the  occasion  for  much  severe 
criticism  and  unsparing  ridicule  of  the  lite- 
rary statesman. 

The  offence  appears,  however,  to  have 
some  mitigating  features.  A  letter  to  the 
London  I'lmes  from  Mr.  Smythe,  who  fur^ 
nished  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  the  trans- 
lation at  the  time  of  its  first  publication, 
states,  that  Disraeli  was  the  person  who 
pointed  out  to  him  the  passage,  ten  years 
ago ;  and,  moreover,  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  an  acknowledged  production  of  Thiers, 
but  to  have  been  printed  anonymously  in  a 
comparatively  obscure  French  review,  an  J 
not  spoken.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
Disraeli  was  struck  with  the  passage  long 
ago,  80  much  as  to  fix  it  in  his  mind  ;  and 
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that  its  first  as  well  as  its  last  appearance 
in  English  dress  was  duo  to  him,  while  ho 
was  prevented  from  acknowledging  the 
source  whence  he  obtained  it  by  reason  of 
its  uncertainty  and  obscurity.  We  may 
add,  that  the  certainty  of  detection  and 
exposure,  which  he  must  have  known  would 
await  any  such  direct  literary  theft,  seems 
to  indicate  tliat  he  was  so  much  engrossed 
with  his  appreciation  and  admiration  of  the 
ideas,  as  to  l>e  unconscious  of  the  extent 
to  wliich  he  had  adopted  the  language  of 
the  original.  These  circumstances,  Avhile 
they  by  no  means  excuse  Disraeli,  seem, 
however,  to  some  extent,  to  palliate  his 
fault. 

As  the  matter  has  become  decidedly  the 
most  engrossing  literary  topic  in  England, 
and  as  but  little  has  been  printed  about  it 
here,  except  the  first  comparison  of  the  two 
eulogies,  we  extract  the  defence  of  Disraeli 
by  the  London  Times,  and  the  rejoinder  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  two  articles  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

The  Times  says  :  — 

**  An  awful  clatter  has  been  raised  about 
an  alleged  piece  of  appropriation  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Cl\ancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Last  Monday,  in  virtue  of  his 
oflSce,  ho  had  to  move  some  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  public  funeral ;  and,  in  doing 
80,  he  made  a  speech  which  might  perhaps 
be  rather  more  elaborate  than  suited  the 
occasion,  but  was  still  much  admired,  and, 
what  is  more,  made  a  very  deep  impression. 
It  was  speedily  discovered  that  one  passage 
in  it  was  almost  identical  with  a  quotation 
that  appeared  four  years  ago  in  one  of  our 
morning  contemporaries.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  grand  discovery.  A  shout  of  '  Stop 
thief!*  was  raised,  and  a  whole  pack  of  jea- 
lous litterateurs  were  immediately  on  the  scent 
of  their  offending,  and  perhaps  too  success- 
ful, brother.  The  robbery  was  posted  in 
the  evening  Hue  and  Cry,  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars, description,  date,  injured  party, 
and  every  thing  but  the  height,  dress,  and 
hair  of  the  culprit.  So  serious,  so  distinct, 
and  so  undoubted,  was  the  crime,  that  the 
detectors  expected  at  least  to  see  a  con- 
science-money paragraph  from  the  distin- 
guished plagiarist,  restoring  the  stolen 
passage  to  its  rightful  owner,  with  suitable 
apologies.  For  our  part,  the  thing  ap- 
peared so  trivial,  that  we  were  only  sorry 
a  speech  which  we  had  read  with  pleasuro 
should  be  liable  to  any  exception  whatever. 
It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  adopted 
a  practice  deliberately  recommended  and 
'extensively  practised  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Cicero,  —  viz.  storing  in  the  memory 
a  variety  of  *  topics,'  or  commonplaces,  and 
producing  them  whenever  matter  might  bo 
wanting,  or  the  thread  of  the  speech  lost 


for  the  moment.  The  passage  in  question, 
descrilnng  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  ex- 
cellences of  military  genius,  is  exactly  such 
a  topic  as  Cicero  meant ;  and  is  one  which, 
even  now,  after  this  terrible  exposure,  our 
younger  readers  might  do  well  to  store  in 
their  memory.  As  for  plagiarism,  there  is 
not  a  great  orator  or  poet  wno  haa  not  been 
a  plagiarist,  and  that  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  The  calendar  would  include  every 
author  worth  reading  since  the  world  began. 
Divers  of  our  contemporaries,  however, 
having  neither  bowels  of  compassion  nor 
even  common  sense,  as  it  appeared  to  us, 
fell  foul  of  the  alleged  robber  with  honest 
rage  and  awful  severity.  In  the  fury  of 
their  censure,  they  gave  up  all  discrimina- 
tion. The  man,  the  very  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  the  passage  itself,  were  all  abused  ;  the 
article  from  which  it  was  first  taken  was 
described  as  trashy;  the  French  marshal, 
about  whom  it  was  said  to  be  written,  was 
pronounced  third-rate  ;  and  M.  Thiers  him- 
self came  in  for  some  spatterings  of  the 
wide-spread  vituperation. 

**  A  letter  which  we  publish  from  Mr. 
Smythe  shows  that  the  anair  is  by  no  means 
exactly  as  these  candid  gentlemen  have 
hastily  assumed.  As  far  as  regards  the 
morning  contemporary  quoted  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Hue  and  Cry,  instead  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  being  indebted  to  it  for  the  passage 
in  question,  it  was  indebted  to  \ir.  Dis- 
raeli. We  believe  the  real  truth  to  be 
much  as  follows :  —  A  good  many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  the  happiness  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  Revue  Tnmestre,  containing 
a  favorable  notice  of  his  novel,  '  Vivian 
Grey,'  then  lately  published,  and  was  en- 
couraged thereby  to  look  into  the  rest  of 
the  articles.  Among  them  was  one  not 
particularly  on  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  who  was 
then  alive,  but  on  military  genius,  or  some 
such  wide  subject.^  That  it  was  written  by 
M.  Thiers  rests  on  no  other  evidence  than 
that  M.  Thiers,  who  was  then  scarcely 
known,  was  a  contributor  to  the  Revue 
IVimestre.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  pleased  with 
the  article,  committed  some  of  the  pas- 
sages to  memory,  and  the  passages  so 
learnt  have  furnished  successively  a  striking 
paragraph  to  a  morning  contemporary  and 
to  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  AH 
this  is  very  natural.  But  why  did  not  Mr. 
Disraeli  give  the  name  of  the  author  ?  We 
believe  it  is  not  known.  The  passage  is 
from  an  anonymous  article  in  a  review, 
probably,  but  not  avowedly,  by  M.  Thiers. 
To  give  the  name  of  an  authority  is  always 
difficult  in  a  speech ;  much  more  so  when 
it  is  a  review  or  other  periodical.  But  the 
fair  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli found  himself  in  the  passage  before 
he  had  time  to  affix  the  proper  title-page, 
introduction,  and  tablo  of  contents.     It  if 
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one  of  the  evils  of  a  well-stored  memory, 
that  ft  man  cannot  help  quoting ;  but  no- 
thing dcstroj^s  the  interest  of  a  speech  and 
the  confidence  of  the  hearers  so  much  as 
avowed  quotations.  In  many  cases,  the 
hearers,  and  the  passage  itself,  gain  quite  as 
much  as  the  speaser  can  possibly  do  by  the 
omission  of  the  author's  name.  It  is  so, 
on  the  admission  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  most 
merciless  critics,  in  the  instance  before  us. 
In  the  ardor  of  depreciation,  they  tell  us 
that  M.  Thiers,  the  article,  the  Revue  Tri- 
mestre,  and  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  are  all  one  as 
bad  as  another,  —  trashy,  obscure,  third- 
rate,  French,  false,  and  every  thing  that  is 
bad  and  insignificant.  Yet  the  gem  ex- 
tracted out  of  this  rubbish,  and  inserted  in 
a  speech,  is  so  conspicuous  and  admirable, 
that  a  whole  mob  of  authors  run  mad  to 
deprive  him  of  the  supposed  glory  attach- 
ing to  its  authorship. 

**  Now,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, whether  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
be  flinging  as  much  dirt  as  they  can  on  the 
only  litterateur  who  has  ever  yet  succeeded 
in  breaking  that  solid  aristocratical  phalanx 
which  has  hitherto  monopolized  the  high 
ofiices  of  the  State.  Why  are  authors  to 
drag  down  every  one  of  their  fraternity  who 
may  happen  to  become  a  Minister  of  State  ? 
It  is  thus  that  literature  cuts  its  own  throat 
in  this  country.  We  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  authors  will  never  have  their  proper 
consideration  in  the  face  of  dukes,  mil- 
lionaires, squires,  and  prize  cattle,  till  they 
are  loyal  to  their  own  body,  and  help  one 
another  to  rise,  when  the  opportunity  oflfers. 
Chastise  Disraeli's  political  errors  as  much 
as  you  please,  but  don't  help  the  country 
party  to  throw  off  the  accomplished  horse- 
man who  is  riding  them  with  such  admi- 
rable effect.  We  are  delighted  to  see  them 
put  through  their  paces  by  one  not  of  them- 
selves. They  would  rather,  of  course,  he 
were  a  descendant  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
even  though  he  had  a  dozen  bars  of  bas- 
tardy in  the  quarterings  of  his  shield.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  aristocracy  of 
England  is  not  fertile  in  ministerial  or  any 
other  talent ;  and  they  are  forced  to  look 
abroad,  not  only  for  money,  but  even  for 
intellect.  Their  necessity  is  the  opportu- 
nity of  literature,  and  we  trust  it  will  turn 
to  good  account." 

The  Morning  Chronicle  replies  :  — 

**  When  Robert  Macaire  finds  himself  un- 
masked and  detected,  he  calls  up  a  double 
portion  of  assurance,  and  attempts  to  break 
away  from  the  police  with  the  exclamation, 
—  *  Ne  parlous  plus  de  ces  plaisanteries-la '  — 
alluding  to  the  accumulated  charges  of  theft 
and  imposture  proved  against  him.  Mr. 
D'Israeli  and  his  friends  are  endeavoring  to 
escape  from  merited  exposure  and  reproba- 


tion much  in  the  same  manner.  No  allusion 
to  their  sayings  and  doings  during  the  last 
six  years  is  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  every  topic 
which  might  provoke  a  disagreeable  remini- 
scence is  to  be  dropped.  *  Protection  — 
who  thinks   or   cares   about    Protection  ? ' 

*  Fixed  duties  —  upon  what?'  'Opinions 
—  who  ever  thought  of  acting  upon  them  ? ' 

*  Promises —  are  they  not  proverbially  made, 
like  pie-crust,  to  be  broken  ? '  The  Prime  Ali- 
nister  disinterestedly  and  patriotically  takes 
the  lead  in  pressing  for  a  general  amnesty 
and  act  of  oblivion  at  this  particular  crisis  : 

*  My  lords,'  said  the  chivalrous  earl  in  his 
first  address  after  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  *  I  hope  and  trust  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  good  sense  in  Parliament  not  to 
sacrifice  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  personal  taunts,  or 
indulging  in  personal  recriminations  or  in 
personal  charges.'  How  candid,  moderate, 
and  conciliatory !  Ne  parlons  plus  dc  ces 
plaisanterks'ld  —  for  the  noble  lord  is  about 
to  be  placed  in  the  pillory  of  public  opinion, 
and  is  naturally  desirous  that  the  offensive 
missiles  with  which  he  was  so  fond  of  pelt- 
ing his  old  colleagues,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  should  be  laid  aside.  To  designate 
ministerial  duplicity  as  *  thimble-rigging,' 
or  to  talk  of  *  renegades'  and  'janissaries,' 
would  now  be  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a 
delil)erative  assembly. 

'*The  nation,  ho\v(?ver,  might  aff^ird  to 
smile  at  the  astounding  audacity  of  this  lan- 
guage, if  the  Derby-i) Israelites  and  their 
apologists  would  bo  content  to  throw  away 
their  own  individualf  characters,  without 
trying  to  erase  or  confuse  the  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  right  and  wrong.  But 
they  insist  on  framing  a  new  and  very  lax 
code  of  morals.  If  they  are  allowed  their 
own  way  much  longer,  they  will  certainly 
demand  that  some  of  the  Commandments 
be  read  without  the  not ;  and  we  have  little 
doubt,  that,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  to  be  caught  picking  Lord  John 
Kussell's  pocket  in  the  lobby,  some  respect 
ed  contemporary  would  be  prepared  with  a 
leading  article  to  prove  that  picking  pockets 
is  one  of  the  inherent  privileges  of  genius, 
which  no  first-rate  author,  orator,  or  states- 
man could  be  expected  to  forego.  Yet  de- 
spite the  culpable  toleration  for  utter  want  of 
honesty  and  principle  which  we  had  recent- 
ly witnessed,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  defence  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  detected 
plagiarism  which  was  put  forth  yesterday 
by  a  morning  journal. 

**  The  case  against  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stands  thus*  A  highly  honorable 
task,  which  most  men  would  nave  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  sacred  duty,  had  devolved 
upon  him.  As  the  official  leader  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  he  had  to  em- 
body and  express   the  national  feeling  of 
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gratitude,  admiration,  and  heartfelt  reve- 
rence for  the  greatest  man  of  modern  times, 
whose  memory  and  virtues  were  more  than 
ordinarily  cherished  and  valued  by  his  coun- 
trymen on  account  of  his  solid,  sterling,  and 
essentially  British  qualities.  Good  taste 
and  proper  feeling  would  have  suggested 
that  every  thing  like  a  French  or  foreign 
topic  or  association  ought  to  be  sedulously 
avoided,  and  that  rhetorical  artifice  would 
be  nifiserably  displaced.  The  oratorical 
qualities  which  the  occasion  obviously  de- 
manded were  simplioity,  truth,  and  earnest- 
ness. But  these  are  not  to  be  drawn  from 
a  common-place  book,  nor  to  be  procured  at 
will  by  a  tlasliy  rhetorician,  whose  proud- 
est effort  has  been  a  successful  mystification 
or  a  vindictive  diatribe.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
therefore,  fished  up  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages, translated  from  a  French  review  of 
1820,  and  made  them  the  groundwork,  chief 
attraction,  and  culminating  point  of  his 
oration.  Its  general  stiltishness,  and  the  fal- 
setto tone  of  its  delivery,  did  not  escape  com- 
ment ;  but  his  habitual  admirers  referred 
triumphantly  to  the  brilliancy  and  origina- 
lity of  his  remarks  on  the  *  military  mind,' 
and  awarded  him  the  palm  amongst  all  the 
rival  speakers  on  the  same  theme,  on  the 
strength  of  the  very  passages  which  ho  had 
pirated  from  the  French. 

*'  The  excuses  adduced  for  this  mean  and 
degrading  act  are  various  and  contradictory. 
Our  contemporary  says  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  not  quote  the  name  of  the  writer  be- 
cause it  was  unknown ;  the  inevitable  in- 
ference being  that  any  anonymous  writer 
may  be  plundered  with  impunity.  The  fact 
of  Mr.  Smythe's  having  unhesitatingly 
stated  in  his  article,  what  ne  repeats  in  his 
letter,  that  the  writer  was  *  no  less  eminent 
a  personage  than  M.  Thiers,'  knocks  up 
this  plea ;  and  he  does  not  supply  a  more 
tenable  one  when  he  states,  that,  instead  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  being  indebted  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle  for  the  passage  in  question,  the 
Morning  Chronicle  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. What  can  it  signify  as  regards  the 
main  point  at  issue,  who  translated  the 
passages  1  Or  how  can  we  be  held  indebted 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  for  hints  or  materials  fur- 
nished by  him  to  our  contributor  without 
our  knowledge  ?  It  is  next  gravely  averred, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  no  more  than 
follow  the  advice  of  Cicero,  who  recom- 
mends the  oratorical  student  to  store  his 
memory  with  *  commonplaces ; '  and  al- 
though Cicero  notorious!}'  speaks  of  *  com- 
monplaces '  composed  by  the  student,  it  is 
asserted  that  M.  Thiers's  analysis  of  mili- 
tary genius,  which  fills  thirty-eight  lines  of 
our  cToscly-printed  report  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech,  is  exactly  such  a  topic  as  Cicero 
meant.  Then,  again,  this  wholesale  plun- 
der is  coolly  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 


the  trifling  and  unconscious  borrowings  of 
distinguished  writers  in  general.  Yet  no 
writer  was  ever  found  out,  in  borrowing,  to 
any  thing  like  the  same  extent  with  Mr. 
Disraeli,  without  being  branded  as  a  lite- 
rary thief;  and  it  is  monstrous  to  assert, 
that  the  republic  of  letters  ever  tolerated 
the  irregular  and  unacknowledged  appro- 
priation of  words  as  well  as  thoughts,  of 
form  as  well  as  substance,  and  of  imagery 
and  illustration  as  well  as  arguments.  The 
precise  distinction  between  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  the  less  audacious  plagiarists  is  drawn 
in  the  well-known  colloquy  between  the 
two  broom-sellers.  *  I  do  not  understand 
how  you  undersell  me,'  observes  one  ;  *  for 
I  steal  my  materials.'  *Thc  explanation 
is  simple  enough,'  rejoins  the  other,  '  I 
steal  my  brooms  ready  made.'  Burke  was 
never  censured  for  expanding  the  '«giT,7e«^» 
>«(f)Os*  of  Demosthenes  into  ^  the  one  black 
cloud '  which  *  hung  for  a  while  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  ; '  but  what 
would  be  thought  of  Canning,  if  the  beauti- 
ful and  elaborate  imagery  of  his  Plymouth 
speech  should  turn  out  to  be  a  French 
*  commonplace '  ? 

**  We  cannot  conclude  without  entering 
our  firm  protest  against  the  hypothesis  that 
authors  arc  impelled  by  envy  to  drag  down 
every  one  of  their  fraternity,  wlio  may  hap- 
pen to  become  Minister  of  State.  Did  they 
seek  to  dra^  down  Mr.  Macaulay  ?  On  the 
contrary,  they  cordially  rejoiced  at  every 
onward  step  m  his  political  o-areer.  They 
did  so  because  they  thought  him  an  honor 
to  their  order ;  and,  if  they  do  not  rejoice  at 
Mr.  Disraeli's  elevation,  it  is  because  they 
cannot  help  seeing  that  he  has  earned  it  as 
an  intellectual  gladiator  at  a  fearful  sacri- 
fice of  self-esteem.  What  would  be  his 
position  at  this  hour,  if  he  had  not  stooped 
to  flatter  prejudice,  to  humor  ignorance, 
and  to  gratify  spite  ?  Authors  are  solemnly 
warned  that  they  will  never  have  their 
proper  consideration  in  the  face  of  *■  dukes, 
millionnaires,  squires,  and  prize  cattle,'  till 
they  are  loyal  to  their  own  body,  and  help 
one  another  to  rise  when  the  opportunity 
offers ;  that  is,  we  suppose,  help  one  an- 
other to  rise  by  deluding  '  dukes,  millioD- 
naires,  squires,  and  prize  cattle.'  This 
doctrine  —  a  paraphrase  of  *  honesty 
amongst  thieves  ' — is  worthy  of  the  indivi- 
dual for  whose  especial  benefit  it  is  pro- 
pounded ;  but  every  author  imbued  with 
the  smallest  tincture  of  integrity  or  honest 
pride  will  repudiate  it  with  indignation  and 
contempt.'' 

James  Walker,  D.D.,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  to  tlie  oflBce  of  President 
of  Harvard  College,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sparks,  which  takes 
effect  in  January  next. 
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CHABADE. 

In  Eastern  lands,  by  all  accounts. 
Whene'er  to  some  distinguished  station, 
By  intrigue's  paths,  a  subject  mounts. 
To  rule  the  councils  of  the  nation ; 
However  well  in  business  versed, 
However  fixed  in  place  he's  seeming. 
His  greatest  fear  is  of  my/rsf. 
From  which  in  thought  his  blood  is  streaming. 

It  haunts  him  when,  before  the  throne. 
On  which  his  sovereign  sits  in  splendor, 
lie  stands,  dejected  and  alone, 
To  announce  his  army*s  late  surrender. 
It  haunts  him  when,  before  a  crowd 
Of  all  the  noblest  of  the  nation. 
His  knee  is  bent,  and  head  low-bowed. 
To  hear  his  king's  congratulation. 

Nor  does  it  haunt  him  without  cause ; 
For  should  his  king  e'er  feel  displeasure, 
TAy  first y  since  then  there  are  no  laws, 
Would  take  his  life,  the  king  his  treasure. 
Well  knows  ho  this,  and  feels  the  smart 
The  sharper,  since  with  honors  loaded. 
And  wishes  then  with  all  his  heart 
That  all  such  customs  were  exploded. 

In  battle,  as,  'mid  shouts  and  cries. 
The  warrior  on  to  fame  is  beckoned. 
Across  the  field  he  boldly  flies 
To  meet  his  death  before  my  teeond. 
At  dead  of  night,  with  careful  tread. 
To  yonder  grove  of  trees  he's  hurried; 
And  there  in  his  last,  narrow  bed. 
In  silence  and  in  peace  he's  buried. 

My  whoU  is  one  of  boyhood's  toys,  — 
Season  of  health  and  fun  and  pleasure. 
Now  marked  with  griefs,  now  filled  with  joys. 
Lively  and  active  beyond  measure. 
Though  in  old  times  'twas  used  in  war, 
As  well  as  to  supply  the  kitchen. 
The  best  one  that  I  ever  saw 
Would  hardly  now  destroy  a  pigeon.  J. 

CSmCS  CBITICIZED. 

TO  THE  SOITOR  OF  TO-DAT. 

In  the  preface  to  a  work  recently  published, 
the  modest  author  observes  that  his  book  is 
"  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  brain-ears-and- 
eyes-gay,  gathered  from  the  psychologic, 
anatomic,  acoustic,  graphic,  grammatic, 
lexiconic,  ethnographic,  &c.  beds  of  the 
garden  of  Anthropology."  The  article 
which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  last  week, 
entitled  **  Critical  Predicaments,"  was  ap- 
parently written  on  the  same  comprehensive 
plan ;  and  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
author  upon  his  success  in  proKiucing  such 
an  incongruous  medley  of  pointless  sarcasm 
and  pedantic  fustian. 

We  respectfully  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  D'Israeli  as  the  most  curious 
of  **  Literary  Curiosities." 

From  the  honeyed  praise  which  Qui-Fit* 
(we  omit  the  *'  Msscenas  "  out  of  respect  to 

*  We  remember  an  old  classmate  of  ours,  whose 
classical  attainments  were  but  little  superior  to 
those  of  "  Qui-fit,"  who  was  accustomed  to  trans- 


the  memory  of  that  noble  patron  of  litera- 
ture) has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ])e8tow  on 
**  the  able  criticism  upon  Mr.  Headley," 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  **  (Jui- 
Fit "  himself  is  one  of  the  **  cohors  gigan- 
tum,"  who  so  ruthlessly  assailed  the  literary 
reputation  of  that  popular  writer.  If  he  is 
not,  he  certainly  ought  to  be.  His  pompous 
platitudes  and  magniloquent  puerilities 
would  make  him  a  welcome  member  of  that 
harmless  fraternity.     Similis  simili  gaudet. 

The  'captious"  Qui-Fit  makes  himself 
extremely  merry  over  a  subjectless  verb, 
which  he  fancies  lie  has  discovered  in  our 
communication.  As  **  cuptatores  verbo- 
rum  "  was  the  subject  of  that  **  subjectless 
verb,"  we  cannot  wonder  at  Qui-Fit's  blind- 
ness. If  Qui-Fit  will  but  cultivate  his 
extraordinary  tjvlent  for  misrepresentation, 
he  too  may  eventually  have  the  satisfaction 
of  producing  an  **  able  criticism." 

But  the  exuberant  mirth  of  "  Qui-Fit  " 
bursts  through  all  barriers,  when  he  dis- 
covers that  **  such  a  stickler  for  exactness  " 
as  Maecenas  should  have  substituted  **  the 
murderous  word  *  slays'  "  in  that  harmless 
line, — 

"  ^Vho  drive*  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

Upon  turning  to  the  book  from  which  the 
quotation  was  taken,  we  find  that  our  ver- 
sion was  **  exact,"  **  verbatim,  literatim,  et 
punctuatim."  When  we  remember  that 
the  line  was  applied  to  a  butcher,  and  not 
to  a  drover,  we  cannot  believe  that  Dr. 
Johnson  indulged  in  the  un-Johnsonian 
milk-and-water  which  **  Qui-Fit"  has  attri- 
buted to  him. 

The  attempt  of  **  Qui-Fit "  to  impugn 
''  the  authorities"  of  Maecenas  is  such  an 
abortive  specimen  of  quibbling  as  would  do 
little  credit  to  a  half-fledged  pettifogger. 
Maecenas  having  quoted  '*  KuaBus  "  ana  the 
editors  of  the  Delphin  classics  as  condemn- 
ing the  reading  given  by  Mr.  Headley's 
critics,  **  Qui-Fit  jumps  at  the  conclusion 
that  Maecenas  is  imorant  of  the  fact  **  that 
Ruaeus  was  himself  the  editor  of  the  Dol- 
phin Yireil,"  at  the  same  time  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  was  assisted  by  '*  thirty-eight " 
other  editors  in  preparing  the  Delphin  clas- 
sics. By  some  process,  known  only  to 
**  Qui-Fit,"  the  addition  of  **  thirty-eight  " 
to  the  seven  authorities  of  '*  Maecenas  "  re- 
duces the  number  to  ''six;"  and,  by  a 
continuation  of  the  same  process,  he  finally 
reduces  the  number  to  **  three,"  **  of  whom 
one,  at  least,  onl^  partially  supports  *  Mae- 
cenas.'" This  inexplicable  process  was 
evidently  intended  by  **  Qui-Fit "  as  a  **  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum :  "  to  us  it  seems  an 
absurd  reduction. 

late  Nihil  fit,  "  fit  for  nothing."  We  would  suggest 
that  this  motto  would  be  more  appropriate  to  **  Qui- 
Fit "  than  the  one  he  has  adopted.  —  MoBcmas. 
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But,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
**  Qui-Fit  "  tti  tho  contrary^  we  assert  tliat 
every  authority  citod  hy  **  ^Icecenas  "  sub- 
Ftaiitiiitcs  liis  position,  tliat  tlie  quotation 
from  Vir;;il  j;ivon  bv  Mr.  HeaiUey's  critics 
was  in:iccnratc.  \Ve  would  also  refer 
'*  Qui-Fit  "  to  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
Virjiil  published  in  1571,  the  Florentine 
edition,  the  Vatican  edition,  and  t,he  edi- 
tions of  Do  la  Cerda,  Minelius,  and  Mon- 
fortius.  But  the  quibbling  of  »'  Qui-Fit" 
does  not  stop  with  **  the  authorities." 
AVitli  unpardonable  **  atrocity,"  he  repre- 
sents **  ^Isecenas  "  as  ascribing  to  Virgil  a 
line  which  Virgil  never  wrote,  and  which 
•*  M:eccnas  *'  did  not  pretend  that  he  did  ; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  he  finds 
fault  with  *' M.i'conas  "  because  the  afore- 
said line,  whicli  even  the  ingenuity  of 
*'  Qui-Fit  "  himself  could  hardly  make 
rlnthndcal,  was  not  a  correct  **  hexa- 
meter." 

We  cannot  take  final  leave  of  '*  Qui-Fit" 
without  acknowledging  our  obligations  to 
him  for  the  hearty  lau^h  which  the  **  Criti- 
cal  Predicaments  "  has  afforded  us.  The 
self-complacency  of  the  author,  and  his  dog- 
matic enunciation  of  the  commonest  com- 
njon-plaees,  were  irresistible.  We  were 
continually  reminded,  while  perusing  the 
article,  of  Topps's  definition  of  Jopnatism, 

''  Robert,  my  dear,"  Jenny  urged,  **  what, 
what,  in  the  world,  is  dogmatism?"  Ta- 
king off  his  hat,  and  smoothing  the  wrinkles 
of  his  brow,  Topps  said.  **  Humph  I  what 
is  dogmatism?  whj',  it  is  this:  of  course, 
dogmatism  is  puppyism  come  to  its  full 
growth." 

Should  '*  Qui-Fit  "  continue  to  please 
himself,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  by 
indulging  in  farther  verbiage,  we  beg  leave 
to  apologize  for  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
that  a  certain  class  of  persons  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  make  **  dying  speeches." 

M^CENAS. 

A  SLEEPING  SONO. 

BY   BAKRY   CORNWALL. 

[We  arc  permitted,  by  the  friend  to  whom 
he  sent  them,  to  publish  the  following  very 
pretty  lines  by  B.  W.  Procter,  which  have 
not  before  been  printed.] 

Sing  !  eing  rue  to  sleep  ! 

With  gentle  words,  in  some  sweet  slumberer*s 
measure ; 
Such  as  lone  poet,  on  some  shady  steep, 

Sings  to  the  silence,  in  his  noonday  leisure. 

Sing  !  as  the  river  sings, 

"When   gently  it  flows  between  soft  banks  of 
flowers ; 
And  the  bee  murmurs,  and  the  cuckoo  brings 

Jlis  faint  May  music  *twcen  the  golden  showers. 

Sing  !  oh,  divincst  tone  ! 

1  jiink  beneath  some  wizard's  charmed  wand ; 
I  yield,  I  move,  —  by  soothing  breezes  blown, 

0*er  twilight  shores,  into  tlie  Dreaming  Land  ! 


LITEBABT  K0TE8. 


Although  the  approach  of  Christmas 
does  not  ajipear  to  multiply  books  so  much 
as  it  has  in  some  previous  years,  it  never- 
theless stimulates  the  lH)ok-trade  ;  and  we 
have  Ijefore  us  a  number  of  works  which 
deserve  more  extended  mention  than  the 
few  lines  we  can  now  give  them. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  have  issued 
two  more  volumes  of  the  *'  Works  of  John 
Adams,"  edited  by  Charles  Fnmcis  Adams, 
a  most  impoFtant  work.  They  have  also 
recently  published  an  interesting  compila- 
tion of  the  Speeches  of  the  late  Judge 
^Voodbury.  ^lessrs.  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 
have  published  *'  Reminiscences  of  Thought 
and  Reeling,"  a  volume  of  pleasant  and  im- 
proving reading.  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields 
have  issued  the  two  additional  volumes  by 
Dc  Quincy,  of  which  our  readers  have 
already  had  a  taste ;  and  the  two  volumes 
of  *'  fiarry  Cornwall's  Prose  Tales  and  Es- 
says," from  which  we  have  also  made  an 
advance  extract.  The  latter  is  an  excellent 
book,  and  one  which  improves  upon  ac- 
quaintance. The  same  house  have  issued 
two  admirable  books  for  children,  — **  Aunt 
Effie's  Rhymes,"  and  '*  The  Doll  and  Her 
Friends."  James  Munroc  &  Co.  have  pub- 
blished  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Ueorge  Lee's 
interesting  and  valuable  *•  History  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  in 
two  well-printed  volumes. 

The  above  are  published  in  Boston.  In 
New  York,  J.  S.  Reddeld,  Avho  evinces  no 
less  good  taste  in  the  selecticm  of  books 
which  he  publishes  than  in  the  style  in 
which  they  are  produced,  has  issued  **  Cap 
Sheaf,  a  Fresh  Bundle,  by  Lewis  Myrtle,*' 
a  volume  of  light  reading  in  the  Ik.  Mar- 
vel style,  but  not  eoual  to  the  best  writings 
of  that  popular  author.  Redfield  has  also 
published  **  Meagher's  Speeches  on  the  Le- 
gislative Independence  of  Ireland,"  which 
will  doubtless  attract  considerable  attention 
in  this  country.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have 
made  another  selection  of  papers  from  the 
London  Times,  for  a  new  volume  of  their 
*•  Popular  Library."  There  is  danger  of 
pushing  this  matter  too  far.  The  thunder 
of  the  Times  is  loud,  but  some  other  things 
are  worth  listening  to. 

Messrs.  Hopkins,  Bridgeman,  k  Co. 
Northampton,  Mass.  have  published,  in  s 
neat  volume,  an  illustrated  edition  of  Rev. 
John  Todd's  **  Lectures  to  Children,"  » 
book  whose  popularity  is  attested  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  preface :  — 
*'  This  little  work,  after  having  passed 
through  fifteen  editions  in  this  country, 
and  we  know  not  how  many  in  England, — 
after  having  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  Greek,  and  many  more  languagef, 
—  printed  in  raised  letters  fur  the  blind. 


A  HrSEUH   OF  D0L1£. 


and,  ln«t  of  nil,  been  ndopted  as  a  ecliool- 
book  for  tho  libenitcd  slaves  at  Slorra  Leune, 
18  now  aont  fwth  bv  the  publishers  in  a  now 
dress,  with  tbe  addition  of  new  lectures." 

TllK  published  sermons  "occasioned" 
bj  the  defttti  of  Mr.  ^Vohster  are  very  nu- 
merous. Severitl  of  tbem  have  been  re- 
printed in  aecood  editions. 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


ODD  MINUTES. 

Chbisthas,  wliicli  comes  but  once  a  yenr, 
comes  tliis  time  next  Saturday,  so  tbuc  Che 
neit  number  of  "  To-l)iiy,"  No.  52,  will  be 
literiilH-  a  Oliriatmns  number.  It  will  com- 
plete the  second  voiume. 

The  telegraph  fiiirly  nrn  wild  with  the 
Latin  quotation  which  concluded  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's remarks  upon  Mr.  Webater  in  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday  last.  The  Boston  news- 
papers on  Wednesday  varied  slightly  in 
tbetr  readings  ;  but  the  established  veruon 
appeared  to  be  "  Qnentis  in  suzusds  cestre 
gloria  se  diletari  vol  valia."  In  these  so- 
called  "words  of  the  Roman  orator,"  it 
would  be  difficult  to  recognize  Cicero  (Do 
Republica,  vi.  20),  "  Quantis  in  angustJis 
vestra  gloria  ae  dilatari  velil." 

The  quotation  does  not  strike  ua  aa  re- 
markably apposite  or  significtiDt. 

The  Congressional  printinz,  under  the 
new  arrangement,  is  now  said  to  be  done 
well  luid  promptly,  and  with  good  materials. 

A  MUSEUII  07  DOLLS, 

M,  Jules  Lecomti:,  in  the  Courier  des  Etats 
Unis,  gives  tbe  following  account  of  a  col- 
lection of  dolls  which  is  soon  to  be  exhibited 
in  I'tiris.  He  says,  "  At  first  there  seems 
only  a  fanciful  and  useless  idea  in  such  a 
collection,  which  can  only  serve  to  amuse 


little  f!;irls.  But  reflccUon  and  eiuninntion 
BOun  demonstrate  how  curious,  instructiTs, 
philosophical,  geographical,  and  historical 
13  this  collection  which  at  first  seems  so 
puerile.  Tbe  attempt  baa  been  to  bring 
together  an  incrediole  variety  of  types 
of  races,  of  dresses  and  customs,  which  com- 
prehends till  countries  and  sovernl  centuries. 
i'here  are,  for  example,  five  dolls  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  give  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  fashions  of  that  time,  and 
a  carefully  prepared  picture  of  the  kind  of 
beauty  then  admired,  and  tell  more  about 
that  epoch  than  many  j^eat  books,  which  it 
would  take  a.  greet  wliile  tti  rcud,  could  do. 
Here  is  the  doll  with  which  a  noble  young 
lady  under  Charles  VI.  amused  herself  at 
tbo  time  the  council  of  Constance  was  burn- 
ing Juhn  IIuss.  Here  is  tbo  model  of 
Yscult  with  the  white  hands,  dving  the 
prize  of  the  tournament  to  tlio  valiant  Che- 
vitlier  Jean  de  Bcthencourt,  who  was  Oot 
long  after  to  discover  the  Canary  Islands ; 
here  is  the  model  of  the  proposed  costume 
of  tbe  soldiers  of  I.ancnster,  tho  defendera 
of  the  red  rose  at  tho  battle  of  Wakefield. 
Here  is,  on  tbe  hurdle,  the  figure  in  minia- 
ture of  II  suGferer  of  the  first  inquisition  of 
Spain  in  14T8.  Hero  is  the  exact  costume 
worn  by  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
Cbiirles  the  Bold,  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Maximilian  of  Austria.  I  re- 
marked that  the  hair  of  the  Princess  is  red, 
and  I  imagine  tbiaia  tho  local  color.  You 
can  thus  see  the  interest  of  this  odd  muse- 
um. Spain  has  furnished  fur  it  almost  all 
her  religious  orders,  and  under  the  hair- 
shirt  or  the  robo,  the  typo  of  the  monk,  bis 
bead  covering,  bis  complexion,  his  air. 
There  is  a  puppet  which  enabled  the  nohlea 
to  judge  how  Montesquieu  killed  tbe  Prince 
of  Cond£  at  tbe  battle  of  Jnrnac,  a  dancing 
figure  of  that  time,  making  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  some  popular  spectacle,  which  re- 
presents Charles  IX.  armed  with  the  ooo- 
tested  arquebus  which  Catherine  de  Medicis 

§ut  int4i  bis  hand  on  the  day  of  Coligny's 
eath.  Tbe  image  of  the  dead  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  on 
her  bed  of  state.  Models  of  tbe  native  in- 
habitants which  were  found  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  Indies  when  they  founded  Batavia. 
Puppets,  with  which  noble  misses  under 
Casimir  V.  King  of  Poland,  amused  them- 
selves. The  model  presented  to  tbe  king 
for  the  grand  uniform  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michel,  founded  in  1005.  The  costume  of 
the  Doge  Francesco  Eriizo  in  1631.  A 
hEure  dressed  as  did  tbe  widow  of  James  III. 
oFKngland,  who  died  at  St.  Germain.  The 
state^ress  of  tho  Doge's  wife,  Greinani, 
on  her  way  to  throw  the  ducal  ring  into  tho 
waves  of  the  Udo.  Here  ore  four  dolls  found 
at  Ecouen  in  the  cells  of  the  pupils  there : 
one  represents  a  young  musqueteer.     And, 
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finally,  the  puppet  arranged  by  David,  by 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon the  model  of  the  consecration-dress. 

**  These  hasty  indications  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  extreme  curiosity  of  this  singu- 
lar collection.  It  furnishes  a  type  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  Savages  are  repre- 
sented there  by  figures  of  great  simplicity  of 
execution.  There  are  religious  images  and 
pagan  idols.  Egypt  and  Ilindostan,  the 
£k)Bphorus  and  the  Mississippi,  Canada  and 
Lake  Ontario.  There  is  a  collection  of 
Chinese  dolls,  which  forms  a  representation 
of  manners,  discovered  by  lifting  up  roofs,  in 
the  manner  of  the  *  Uevil  on  two  Sticks.^ 
Wood,  pasteboard,  paste,  earth,  skin,  por- 
celain, wax,  are  the  materials  of  which  all 
these  bodies  are  made ;  the  remains  of  all 
epochs  of  all  countries.  The  ingenious  col- 
lector purchased  costumes  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibition,  at  great  expense,  of 
Swiss,  Italians,  Indians,  Laplanders,  and 
even  the  exact  costume  of  rose-colored  satin 
in  which  Queen  Victoria  was  crowned.  He 
has  spent  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  forming  this  museum  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  human  coquetry.  The  latest 
individuals  placed  in  his  glass  cases  are 
beautiful  dolls,  half  a  metre  in  height,  show- 
ing models  of  the  various  fashions  of  the 
last  winter.  At  the  present  moment  they 
are  embroidering  the  dresses  of  senators, 
counsellors  of  state,  and  Lilliputian  deputies. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  bodies  are  wood 
or  India  rubber.  This  strange  and  interest- 
ing collection  I  have  been  permitted  to  see, 
under  the  promise  of  not  revealing  the  crea- 
tor until  he  has  put  all  his  creatures  in 
order." 


MACKAT8  POEMS. 

Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields  will  pub- 
lish shortly  a  volume  of  poems  by  Charles 
Mackay,  under  the  title  of  **  Voices  from 
the  Mountain  aijd  from  the  Crowd."  — 
Mackay 's  poems  have  already  made  them- 
selves known  here,  as  they  have  appeared 
scattered  in  late  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers ;  and  a  collection  of  these  pieces  will 
oe  warmly  welcomed.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  unpublished  sheets  of 
this  volume,  and  we  can  promise  that  it 
will  prove  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is 
printed  in  a  handsome  form,  and  with  an 
mviting  exterior.  We  give  here  a  copy  of 
the  preface,  which  serves  as  the  author's 
introduction  to  the  American  public :  — 

*'  PREFACE. 

**  It  is  not  always  that  prefaces  are  neces- 
sary to  books,  although  custom  has  done  its 
best,  or  worst,  to  make  the  practice  of 
writing,  if  not  of  reading  them,  an  impera- 
tive one. 

"In  the  present  case,  the  author  feels 


that  it  would  be  peculiarly  ungracious  to 
depart  from  the  established  rule,  and  to 
allow  this  volume  to  be  placed  before  the 
American  public,  without  a  few  words  of 
explanation  and  of  acknowledgment. 

*'  The  poems  in  this  collection  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  together.  Thev  in- 
clude three  small  volumes  published  in 
England  at  intervals  between  the  years 
1846  and  18.51,  under  the  titles  of  'Voices 
from  the  Crowd,'  *  Voices  from  the  Moun- 
tains,'and  *Town  Lyrics.'  They  also  in- 
clude many  fugitive  pieces  gathered  from 
the  periodical  publications  and  other  works, 
in  which  they  originally  appeared,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  number  of  new  poems, 
now  first  given  to  the  world.  The  author 
was  requested  by  his  friend  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields, 
of  the  firm  of  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields,  to 
collect  them  for  the  A  merican  public ;  and 
the  present  edition  is  the  result. 

**This  circumstance  he  considers  himself 
bound  to  mention  in  the  interests  of  Litera- 
ture, to  show  that  national  and  international 
treaties  of  copyright  are  not  always  neces- 
sary in  the  transactions  of  authors  in  Eng- 
land and  publishers  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  that  kindly  feeling,  and  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  may,  in  the  absence  of  law,  produce 
results  which  are  as  satisfactory  to  the 
writers  of  books,  as  creditable  to  those 
whose  function  it  is  to  distribute  them. 

*'Mr.  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  thoughtful 
and  beautiful  essays,  speaks  of  *  new  voices 
reviving  a  hope  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind  may  yet  in  some  distant  age,  in  some 
happy  hour,  be  executed  by  the  hands.' 
The  author  hopes  that  his  *  New  Voices ' 
may,  in  this  distant  but  kindred  land,  into 
which  they  are  now  cast,  be  as  kindly  re- 
ceived as  they  were  in  his  own ;  and  that 
they  may  not  altogether  fail  in  exciting 
others  to  indulge  in  the  same  aspirations 
for  the  good  of  numanity,  and  in  the  same 
fervent  love  of  Nature  in  which  he  indulges 
himself. 

*'  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  political  complexion  of  that 
portion  of  the  collection,  included  more  espe- 
cially under  the  title  of  *  Voices  from  the 
Crowd.' 

"  Those  lyrical  pieces  were  for  the  most 
part  written  in  a  time  of  political  and  social 
agitation,  —  to  aid,  as  far  as  rhymes  could 
aid,  the  efforts  of  the  zealous  and  able  men 
who  were  endeavoring  to  create  a  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  untaxed  food,  and  of  free 
trade,  and  free  intercourse  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  They  were  written  as 
plainly  as  possible,  that  they  might  appeal 
to  the  people,  in  the  people's  language,  and 
express  the  wants  of  the  many  in  phraseo- 
logy, broiid,  simple,  and  intelligible  as  the 
occasion. 

**  London,  November  8,  1852." 
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TIiG  collection  presents  an  agreeable  va- 
riety of  poems.  The  prologue,  which  forms 
the  be;!;inning  of  the  first  part,  **  Voices 
froni  the  Mountixins,"  is  a  poem  of  some 
length.  It  represents  the  excursion  of  the 
author  and  some  companions  into  the 
mountains,  from  which  the  poems  that  fol- 
low are  supposed  to  be  sent  forth.  It 
contains  in  it  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
landscape  picturing  in  verse,  which  have 
true  mountain  inspiration.  We  should  be 
glad  to  quote  some  of  its  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  especially  one  sunset  picture. 
The  **  Voices  "  vary  in  their  power.  Some 
of  these  are  already  familiar  favorites,  and 
some  deserve  to  become  so,  wiiile  a  few  fail 
in  an  efl[brt  to  throw  a  pleasing  and  inspi- 
ring charm  over  subjects  that  are  painful. 
They  are  all  poems  of  the  present  day,  and 
for  this  reason  wear  a  life-like  power  of  inte- 
rest. '^The  Earth  and  the  Stars,"  which 
we  present  here,  is  a  spirited  specimen  of 
one  of  the  smaller  pieces. 

THE  EARTH  AND  THE  STARS. 

Said  the  Earth  to  the  Stars,  "  Oh  my  sisters, 
Fellow-trarcllors  through  this  dread  immonsity, 
Send  a  voice  to  my  spirit  and  declare, 
If,  serenely  as  ye  smile  on  me,  and  fair, 

Yc  arc  dwellings  for  all  miseries  like  me  ! 

"  Oh  tell  me  if  in  you,  my  glorious  sisters. 
Rules  a  tyrant  like  the  one  enthroned  here  1 
If  death  has  ever  entcr*d  in  your  climes, 
And  Suffering,  and  Calamity,  and  Crimes 

Ever  rob  you  of  the  children  that  you  rear  1 

"  Oh  tell  me  if  in  you,  ray  myriad  sisters. 
The  weak  are  ever  trampled  by  the  strong  1 
If  Malice,  and  Intolerance,  and  Hate, 
And  Warfare,  and  Ambition  to  be  great. 
Ever  cause  the  Right  to  suffer  from  the  Wrong  1 

"  Oh  tell  me,  silent  sisters,  are  ye  happy  1 
Are  the  multitudes  that  live  beneath  your  skies. 
Pull  of  knowledge,  unaccursed  by  such  a  ban 
As  man  has  ever  issued  against  man; 
Are  they  happy,  are  they  loving,  are  they  wise  1  ** 

Said  the  Stars  to  the  Earth,  —  "0  mournful|sister, 
Rolling  calmly  through  the  calm  infinity. 
We  have  roU'd  for  countless  age^  on  our  track. 
Ever    onward,  —  pressing    onward,  —  never 
back  : 
There  is  progress  both  for  us  and  for  thee. 

**  Thou  ^vilt  make,  0  thou  foolish  little  sister  ! 
The  full  cycle  of  thy  glory  in  thy  time  : 

Wo  are  rolling  on  in  ours  for  evermore. 

Look  not  backward;  see  Eternity  before ; 
And  free  thyself  of  Sorrow  and  of  Crime. 

*<  God,  who  made  thee,  never  meant  thee,  mourn- 
ful sister. 
To  be  fiird  with  sin  and  grief  eternally; 

And   the  children   that  are  born  upon  thy 
breast 
i  Shall,  in  fulness  of  their  Destiny,  be  blest : 

I    There  is  progress  for  the  Stars  and  for  thee." 

The   nature  of  the  **  Voices   from  the 
Crowd  "  is  alluded  to  in  the  Preface.    Such 
i    pieces  must  needs  be  of  a  mournful  and 


appealing  character,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
our  **  crowd  **  cannot  as  yet  understand. 
Poverty  does  not  yet  press  the  crowd  here 
so  closely  together,  but  that  each  individual 
can  claim  to  make  himself  heard  under  his 
own  name,  and  would  refuse  to  come  for- 
ward only  as  one  of  the  **  mass."  Our 
voices  from  the  crowd  do  not  come  up,  as 
from  a  lower  depth,  discordant  and  full  of 
wailing ;  but  they  are  all  around  us.  They 
need  not  gain  a  strength  from  fierce  strug- 
gles, but  from  an  energetic  health.  Yet 
the  strength  displayed  in  these  voices  from 
the  crowd  can  find  sympathy  everywhere  ; 
and  such  a  spirit  of  content  as  that  con- 
veyed in  **  Said  I  to  myself,  said  I,"  and 
pieces  of  this  nature,  can  be  worthily  imi- 
tated by  any  outside  the  closest  chams  of 
want  and  poverty.  And  whoever  feels 
himself  saddened  by  pictures  of  restraint 
and  suffering  he  cannot  relieve,  must  walk 
back  with  the  author  through  the  prologue 
into  the  mountain  lyrics,  and  there  refresh 
himself.  This  volume  will  form  an  agree- 
able addition  to  the  library  of  poets,  which 
Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields  have  td- 
ready  made  so  comprehensive. 

THE  FLOBENTINE  ACADEMY. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Galileo,  which  oc- 
curred in  1642,  the  minds  of  the  scientific 
men  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  de 
Medici,  seem  to  have  been  awakened  to  the 
full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
ho  asserted.  The  principle  on  which  he 
laid  so  much  stress,  —  that  the  cause  of 
natural  science  could  only  be  advanced  by 
examining  attentively  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  deducing  laws  from  these,  in- 
stead of  first  fixing  on  a  general  system,  to 
which  all  these  phenomena  must  then  be 
reduced  in  spite  of  themselves,  —  this  prin- 
ciple caused  the  Prince  Leopold  de  Medici 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  forming  an  assembly 
of  learned  men,  who  should,  by  their  united 
wisdom,  devise  and  make  such  experiments 
as  would  best  show  what  were  the  processes 
and  operations  of  nature. 

Although  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  as 
early  as  1651,  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  academy  of  this  kind,  it  was  under  the 
patronage  of  Leopold,  in  1657,  that  the 
academy  del  Cimento  had  its  beginning. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  of 
June  in  that  year;  but  the  three  months 
following  that  date  seem  to  have  been  occu- 

Eied  partly  in  discussions  on  the  subjects  to 
e  investigated,  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  experiments,  and  partly  in  a 
short  vacation ;  so  that  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  October  that  the  academicians 
re-assembled,  and  entered  on  the  regular 
daily  meetings,  at  all  of  which  actual  ex- 
periments were  carefully  tried,  the  results 
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accurately  noted,  and  the  consequences 
following  from  the  results  discussed.  Be- 
sides these  meetings,  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  met  every  evening 
at  nine  o'clock,  to  arrange  the  experiments 
for  the  next  day. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  London  was  not 
founded  until  16G0,  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  16G6 ;  so  that  the 
Academy  del  *  Cimento  was  earlier  than 
either  of  these.  In  fact,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, it  was  the  first  of  the  aicademies 
instituted  for  the  investig-ation  of  the  laws 
of  natural  philosophy ;  and,  when  we  see 
how  much  of  all  that  is  now  known  of 
these  laws  was  discovered  by  these  acade- 
mies, we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  actual 
novelty  of  our  knowledge.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, which  we  are  not ,  in  the  habit  of 
considering  a  very  ancient  institution,  al- 
though the  first  in  this  half  of  the  world, 
was  founded  thirty  years  before  the  Academy 
del  Cimento. 

Although  it  accomplished  so  much,  the 
Academy  del  Cimento  had  l)ut  a  short  ex- 
istence. It  expired  in  1667,  ten  years  after 
its  institution  ;  and  it  was  just  at  that  time 
that  the  results  of  its  experiments  were 
published  in  a  little  book,  written  by  their 
secretary,  Lorenzo  Magalotti.  This  book 
18  a  curious  and  somewhat  distinguished 
volume.  It  has  received,  at  various  times, 
the  adminitiou  of  scientific  men  wlio  have 
examined  it.  It  was  early  translated  into 
ftt  least  four  different  languages ;  and  new 
editions  in  the  original  are,  even  now, 
occasionally  published. 

The  experiments  made  by  the  acjidemy 
embraced  a  variety  of  subjects  ;  such  as 
the  pressure  of  the  air  ;  the  nature  of  ice  ; 
artificial  freezing;  the  compressibility  of 
water ;  the  difference  between  phenomena 
in  the  open  air  and  in  a  vacuum ;  the 
absolute  gravity  and  levity  of  bodies  ;  some 
of  the  properties  of  magnets  and  electrical 
substances ;  the  changes  in  the  colors  of 
liquids ;  the  effect  of  lead  on  water  ;  the 
motion  of  projectiles  ;  the  velocity  of  sound ; 
heat  and  cold ;  the  penetrability  of  crystals 
and  glass  by  moisture  and  odors ;  the  di- 
gestion of  animals,  &c.  These  subjects 
were  treated  by  the  academicians  with 
CTeat  care  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  world, 
lor  two  centuries  since,  has  generally  shown, 
that,  where  they  deduced  results,  they  were 
correct ;  while  we  are  still  seeking  for  the 
true  facts  in  many  of  the  cases  about  w^hich 
they  were  at  a  loss,  or  have  succeeded  only 
by  the  greater  perfection  of  our  instru- 
ments. They  were  not  fill,  indeed,  investi- 
gated with  equal  completeness  ;  for,  while 
a  continued  thread  of  experiments  was  made 
on  some,  on  others  there  were  only  de- 
tached observations. 
The  researches  which  have  gained  for  the 


Florentine  Academicians,  perhaps,  the  most 
reputation,  were  those  by  which  they  sup- 
posed they  had  proved  the  incompressibility 
of  water ;  the  chief  of  theui  being,  as  it  is 
commonly  given  in  all  books  on   physics, 
the  enchasing  of  a  certain  amount  of  water 
in  a  ball  of  gold.      When  this  was  com- 
pressed by  repeated  blows,  it  was  observed 
that  the  water  was  not  at  the  same  time 
compressed  with  it,  but  rather  oozed  out 
through  the  pores  of  even  that  dense  metal, 
covering  the  ball  with  little  drops  like  dew  ; 
or,  to  quote  the  secretiry,  —  **  We   per- 
ceived the  water  at  every  stroke  to  sweat 
through  the  vessel  at  all  the  little  pores  of 
the    metal,   as   quicksilver,   when   pressed 
in  a  piece  of  leather,  spirts  through  m  little 
drops."     Although  this  —  which  was  only 
one  of  their  experiments  on  this  subject  — 
really  proved  the  porosity  of  the  metal,  and 
not   the    incompressibility   of   the   liquid ; 
and   though   it   has   since  been  discovered 
that,  under  a  pressure  equal  to  one  hundred 
atmospheres,  water  suffers  a  compression  of 
a  two-hundredth  part  of  its  bulk,  the  sUite- 
ments  of  the  academicians,  that  this  pres- 
sure is  **  too  weak  to  compress  a  quantity  of 
water  a  hair's-breadth,  or  the  least  visible 
space  from  its  natural  extent"  is  probably 
true ;  or  at  least  may  be  assumed  so,  until 
the  precise  size  of  a  **  quantity  of  water" 
and  the  precise  w^idth  of  a  *'  hair's-breadth  " 
shall  have  been  accurately  determined. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  connected 
with  this  experiment,  is  the  curious  com- 
mentary it  affords  on  the  vanity  of  human 
fame  and  reputation.  The  experiment  known 
throughout  the  world  in  the  humblest 
school-books,  and  in  many  larger  and  more 
ambitious  scientific  works,  as  of  a  ball  of 
gold  filled  with  water,  was  really  made  with 
a  ball  of  silver.  And  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  book  of  the  secretary,  that  gold, 
lead,  and  other  soft  metals,  would  not  an- 
swer ;  since,  if  they  are  subjected  to  pressure, 
they  themselves  would  distend,  and  the  water 
would  not  be  affected.  Thus,  when  a  man 
has  really  accomplished  something  worthy 
of  remark,  it  is  an  even  chance,  that,  if  the 
world  notices  him  at  all,  it  makes  some 
great  mistake  in  sounding  forth  his  praises. 
But  so  certain  is  the  world  that  the  metal 
which  was  used  was  gold,  that  travellers 
in  Florence  are  now  shown  the  identical 
ball  of  gold  with  which  it  is  pretended  the 
experiment  was  made. 

The  end  of  the  academy  was  caused  by 
various  reasons :  the  death  of  some  of  its 
members ;  the  removal  to  foreign  countries 
of  the  others ;  the  quarrels  and  jealousies 
of  others ;  and,  what  was  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  the  departure  of  Leopold, 
its  founder,  patron,  and  protector,  from 
Florence  to  Rome  Few  associations  of 
men  can  boast  that  they  have  increased  so 
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much  the  number  of  truths  in  the  possession 
of  the  world  in  so  short  a  period,  at  the 
same  time  promulgating  as  truths  so  few 
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DEAN  SWIFT. 

Mr.  Thackeray  begins  his  lectures  on  the 
2l8t.  It  is  announced  that  thcj  arc  to  be 
on  the  following  subjects,  viz. :  1st,  Swift ; 
2d,  Congreve  and  Addison  ;  3d,  Steele,  and 
the  times  of*  Queen  Anne ;  4th,  Prior,  Gay, 
and  Pope;  5th,  Hogarth,  Smollett,  and 
Fielding ;  6th,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith. 
Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  hearing  **  The 
Humorists  of  England"  treated  by  so  fine 
a  writer  and  so  genial  a  humorist  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  shown  himself,  wo  may  anti- 
cipate a  positive  good  from  his  lectures,  in 
calling  the  public  attention  to  these  manly 
authors,  of  late  too  much  neglected.  Mean- 
while, it  may  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  if 
we  lay  before  them  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
these  distinguished  men.  Swift  comes  first 
in  order ;  and,  since  he  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  remarkable  of  all,  and  his 
life  the  most  eventful,  we  shall  notice  him 
more  at  length  than  the  others. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  bom  at  Dublin,  Nov. 
30th,  1G67.  He  died  in  October,  1745,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his  age ;  his  life  having 
been  spent  entirely  in  the  two  countries  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  extending  from 
the  seventh  year  of  Charles  II.  through  the 
reigns  of  James,  William  and  Mary,  Anne, 
George  I.  and  a  part  of  that  of  George  II. 
His  mther  was  steward  to  the  Society  of 
the  King^s  Inns,  Dublin,  and  died  some 
eight  months  before  his  son  was  born, 
leaving  his  mother  and  a  little  daughter  in 
narrow  circumstances.  This  lady  lived  till 
the  year  1710,  much  beloved  by  her  son, 
who  said  of  her,  when  she  died,  vnth  filial 
tenderness,  —  "If  the  way  to  heaven  be 
through  piety,  truth,  justice,  and  charity, 
she  is  there."  Swifl  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  be  kidnapped,  when  about  a 
year  old,  by  his  nurse.  That  excellent 
woman,  having  been  summoned  to  Endand. 
took  so  ill  the  thought  of  leaving  her  charge, 
that  she  bore  him  off  with  her  unbeknown 
to  his  mother.  This  was  the  first  of  his 
remarkable  connections  with  the  female 
sex ;  and  it  showed,  that,  as  in  riper  years, 
so  in  his  ungracious  infancy.  Swift  had 
some  mysterious  attraction  to  lead  simple 
and  afiectionate  women  beyond  the  bounds 
which  society  has  prescribed.  At  the  age 
of  six,  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  unde,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kilkenny, 
where  he  remained  eight  years,  till  1682. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, where  he  was  till  1688,  the  year  of  the 
English  revolution  ;  paying  little  attention 
to  nis  studies,  and  incurring  censures  and 


penalties  without  number.  He  received  hi 
de*;reo  only  as  a  special  favor.  After  leavinjL 
college,  he  visitea  his  mother  in  England, 
and  by  her  advice  repaired  for  employment  to 
Sir  William  Temple,  to  whose  wife  she  was 
related.  Temple  was  now  living  in  Surrey, 
advanced  in  years,  and  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits.  He  took  Swift  into  his  employ ; 
and  though  at  first  not  particularly  ad- 
miring a  youth  who  brought  so  graceless  a 
reputation  from  college,  and  who  was  at 
best  of  eccentric  manners,  soon  grew  to 
love  him,  could  not  bear  to  live  without 
him,  and  left  him,  at  his  death,  in  1669, 
the  care  of  editing  his  works. 

Swift  lived  with  Sir  William,  with  one  or 
two  intervals,  till  his  death.     Here  he  fre- 
quently met  the  king,  and  was  at  one  time 
sent  by  Temple  to  the   court.      The  king 
once  offered  him  the  post  of  Master  of  the 
Horse  ;  but  this  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste. 
Swift  expected  preferment  in  the  church, 
and  the  king  promised  Temple  he  should 
have  it;  hut  he  was  afterwards  forgotten. 
While  living  with  Temple,   Swift  devoted 
himself  to   study ;    and,  in   1692,   having 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar, 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  obtained  the  Mas- 
ter's degree.     Here,  at  Oxford,  ho  composed 
his  first  verses  ;  among  others,  certain  Pin- 
daric odes,  which  were  poor,  and  called 
forth  from  Dryden,   to  whom  they  were 
shown,  the  emphatic  remark,  —  **  Cousin 
Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet."    It  was  a 
tender  subject,  and  Swift  never  forgave  his 
critic.     In  1694,  being  now  27,  he  began 
to  importune  Temple  for  some  office  ;  and, 
on  his  patron's  offering  him  a  situation  in 
Ireland  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  he  answered, 
that  he  was  now  resolved  to  go  to  Ireland 
and  take  holy  orders,  since  this  offer  re- 
lieved him  of  the  charge  of  being  driven  to 
such  a  course  by  necessity.     He  did  so, 
and  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the 
fall  of  1694.     But  this  he  threw  up  in  the 
following  year,  and  returned,  at  Sir  William 
Temple's  earnest  request,  to  live  with  him 
permanently.     During  the  next  four  years, 
he  wrote  **  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  a 
defence  of  his  patron  in  a  literary  contro- 
versy he  had  got  into,  on  the  comparative 
ments  of   ancient  and  modem   learning ; 
and  also  arranged  for  publication  the  great- 
est work  he  ever  wrote,  the  **Talo  of  a 
Tub."    This  immortal   satire,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  refused  to  believe  was  his,  is  said 
to  have  been  sketched  during  those  un- 
profitable   years,  as  they  were  doubtless 
reckoned,  at  Trinity  College.    Neither  it 
nor  the  **  Battle  of  the  Books  "  was  pub- 
lished till  1704. 

On  the  death  of  his  patron,  Swid,  after 
editing  his  works  according  to  his  desire, 
and  dedicating  them  to  lung  William,  re- 
mained for  some  months  at  court,  in  the 
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vain  hope  of  obtaining  preferment.  At 
length,  in  1700,  he  went  with  liord  Berke- 
ley to  Ireland,  as  private  secretary  and 
chaplain.  For  Lady  Berkeley  he  had  a 
high  admiration  ;  and  it  was  at  her  request 
that  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  amusing 
trifles.  His  **  Project  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion,"  a  more  serious  work, 
written  in  1709,  has  a  graceful  dedication 
to  her.  Swift  now  obtained,  by  Lord  Berke- 
ley's influence,  the  rectorship  of  Asher,  and 
the  vicarages  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan. 
These  he  held  till  his  appointment  to  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  1713  ;  and  the 
duties  of  his  position  did  not  prevent  him, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  making  long  visits 
to  England,  and  entering  upon  an  engross- 
ing political  career. 

But,  during  that  second  residence  of 
Swift  at  Sir  William  Temple's,  there  was 
also  living  there  a  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  friend 
of  some  of  Temple's  family.  Her  little 
daughter  Esther  was  running  about  in  the 
famuy,  the  favorite  of  every  one,  and 
pleased  Swift  so  much  that  he  undertook 
the  care  of  her  education.  It  was  from 
the  intimacy  thus  formed  that  there  arose 
that  singular  attachment  which  bound  them 
together  ever  afler.  It  made  Esther  John- 
son's life  one  of  grief  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, but  has  given  her,  under  the  name 
of  Stella,  immortal  fame.  It  brought  out 
some  of  the  noblest  and  some  of  the  weak- 
est traits  of  Swift's  character,  and  has 
made  his  history,  in  many  respects,  an 
enigma.  But,  with  all  the  mystery  that 
hangs  over  this  attachment,  and  his  subse- 
quent one  with  Vanessa,  one  fact  is  settled, 
redounding  to  Swifl's  eternal  honor,  that 
neither  of  them  —  subsisting,  though  they 
did,  in  an  age  of  loose  morality  —  w^as 
marked  by  any  criminal  act.  At  Swift's 
reauest,  Stella  followed  him  to  Ireland  in 
1701,  in  company  with  a  Mrs.  Dingley. 
She  had  a  good  excuse,  since  her  property 
was  located  there,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  look  after  it.  She  remained  here, 
with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  England  of  a 
few  months,  till  her  death  in  1728,  living  at 
first  with  her  companion  in  a  small  town 
near  Swift ;  and  afterwards,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  deanery,  in  Dublin.  In  their 
intercourse,  which  was  constant  and  fami- 
liar, care  was  always  taken  to  make  it  seem 
that  of  friendship  only ;  and  here  Mrs. 
Dingley  served  a  good  purpose.  Swift  and 
Stella  were  married  in  1716,  but  they  con- 
tinued to  live  as  before. 

In  1701,  Swift's  first  published  work  ap- 
peared, viz.  *'  The  Contests  and  Dissensions 
in  Athens  and  Rome."  In  1702,  he  was 
in  England,  where  the  reputation  this  work 
earned  him  brought  him  into  connection 
with  some  eminent  political  characters.  In 
1704,  the  publication  of  the  "  Tale  of  a 


Tub  "  caused  a  great  excitement,  and  won 
him  no  small  distinction.     It  brought  him 
the  friendship  of  Addison,  Steele,  Arbath- 
not,  and  other  noted  wits.     With  Congreve, 
he  was  already  on  intimate   terms.     But 
the  freedom  of  Swift's  great  satire  gave 
offence  to  many  clergymen  of  his  own  per- 
suasion, and  materiaUy  injured  his  prospects 
of  advancement.     Of  Swift's  piety,  and  his 
sincere  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, there  can  be  no  doubt ;    but  it  is 
sSd   that  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub"  was   re- 
commended by  Voltaire  as  a  yaluable  con- 
tribution to  infidelity.     He  was  now  back 
and  forth  from  Ireland  for  several  years, 
engaged  there  in  the  duties  of  his  ofiice, 
and  m  agreeable  intercourse  with   Stella; 
in  England,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  dis- 
tinguished literary  and    political    friends, 
and    occupied    in  various    literary  under- 
takings.    From  1708  to  1709,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Irish  clergy,  but   without 
success,  to  obtain  some  advantages  from 
the  Whig  administration.      At  this  time 
appeared  his  '*  Project  for  the  Advancement 
of  Religion,"  proposing,  among  other  things, 
the  erection  of  more  churches  in  London. 
Such  was  its  efiect,  that,  some  years  later. 
Lord  Oxford,  moved  principally  by  its  argu- 
ments,  caused   fifty  new  churches  to   be 
built.     Swift  was  ako  aiming  now  to  obtain 
preferment ;  and  had  hopes  at  one  time  of 
going  to  Vienna,  as  secretary  to  the  am- 
bassaidor;   at  another,    of  being    sent    to 
Virginia,  as  bishop  of  that  province.     In 
1709,   disgusted  with   his  ill  success,  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  for 
a  year. 

In  1710,  the  Tories  coming  into  power, 
the  Irish  clergy  again  sent  Swift  to  Eng- 
land to  negotiate  for  them.  He  went,  and, 
getting  into  favor  with  the  administration, 
was  engaged  for  three  years  as  the  warm 
supporter  of  the  Tories.  In  the  Examiner, 
which  he  conducted  for  about  a  year,  and 
in  yarious  pamphlets,  he  abused  their  oppo- 
nents with  all  the  bitterness  and  ferocity  of 
his  satire  ;  losing  by  this  means  the  friend- 
ship of  Steele  and  Addison,  but  rising  to 
great  influence  with  the  Tories.  Lords 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  afBiurs,  treated  him  with  the  great 
est  intimacy.  From  them  he  obtained  pro- 
motion for  many  of  his  firiends,  and  gamed 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  clergy,  but  got 
nothing  for  himself.  There  were  influences 
nearer  the  queen  than  her  ministry  adverse 
to  Swift,  viz.  a  favorite  whom  he  had  sati- 
rized, and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had 
never  ceased  to  be  scandalized  by  the  **  Tale 
of  a  Tub."  At  last  his  friends  made  a 
desperate  effort,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1713.  Thither 
he  at  once  retired,  not  entirely  pleased  to 
leave  England,  the  abode  of  his  mends  and 
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the  scene  of   his   political   triumphs,  for 
nothing  higher  than  a  deanery  in  Ireland. 
As  to  Swill's  politics,  he  was  always  in- 
clined to  l3e  liberal  in  temporal  matters,  but 
in  respect  to  religion  was  high-church  and 
Tory  to  the  last  degree.    There  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  nim  corrupt.     The  best 
idea  of  his  political  faith  may  be  given  in 
his  own  words.     **  In  order,"  smd  he,  **  to 
preserve   the  constitution  entire   between 
church  and  state,  whoever  has  a  true  regard 
for  both  would  be  sure  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  Whig  for  the  sake  of  the  former,  and  the 
extremes  of  Tory  on  account  of  the  latter.*' 
During  all  these  years  in  England,  Swift 
hod  kept  up  his  journal  to  Steele,  which 
we  have  among  his  works,  written  with  the 
most  unreserved  confidence.     But  latterly 
it  had  changed  somewhat.    He  hod  become 
acquainted  with  a  family  of  Yanhomrighs  in 
which  was  a  young  lady,  Esther  Vanhom- 
righ,  about  eighteen.     Swift  was  now  for- 
ty-four, and  undertook  to  direct  her  reading. 
She  was   a  girl  of  wit  and   genius,   and 
admired  Swift.      He  weakly  allowed  the 
friendship  to  go  on,  till,  just  before  leaving 
to  take  possession  of  the  deanery,  he  was 
startled  by  her  making  a  declaration  of  her 
love.     Swift  answered  her  with   raillery, 
and  assured  her  of  his  eternal  friendship, 
but  failed  to  tell  her  of  his  connection  with 
Stella.     Esther  Vanhomrigh,  or  Vanessa, 
as  Swift  always  called  her,  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  satisfied.      Soon  after  he  went  to 
Dublin,  she  followed  him  in  company  with  a 
sister.     Her  mother  was  by  this  time  dead ; 
and  she,  like  Stella,  had  property  in  Ire- 
land.    Here  in  Dublin  she  remained  till 
1717,  Swift  seeing  her  often,  and  assuring 
her  of  bis  regard,  but  begging  her  to  calm 
her  passion.      Meanwhile    Stella    became 
jealous,  and  pined  away ;  and,  Swift  noticing 
it,  learned  from  her  that  the  cause  was  her 
sensibility  to  his  recent  indi£krence,  and  to 
the  discredit  that  their  peculiar  connection 
had  brought  upon  her  reputation.     He  told 
her  that  he  hod  resolved  never  to  marry  till 
he  possessed  a  competent  fortune,  and  not 
even  then  unless  he  were  young  enough  to 
expect  to  see  his  children  settle  in  the 
world.    However,  he  consented  to  marry  at 
last,  but  with  the  condition    that  no  one 
should  know  it,  and  that  they  should  live 
as  before.     In  the  following  year,  1717, 
Vanessa  removed  to  Celbridge,  where  her 
property  was  located,  having  refused  two 
advantageous  offers  of  marriage  out  of  her 
devotion  to  Swift.     On  his  part  no  more 
encouragement    was    given,    and    he    is 
said  not  to  have  visited    her    for    three 
years.     He  was  noticed  to  be  extremely 
gloomy  and  unhappy  just  after  his  marriage, 
conscious  as  he  was  of  having  encouraged 
the  passion  of  Vanessa,  till  he  was  now  in- 
volved in  inextricable  difficulties.    He  visited 


her  from  1720  almost  till  her  death,  which 
happened  in  three  years.  Towards  the 
end,  unable  to  endure  ignorance  longer, 
she  wrote  to  Stella,  asking  the  nature  of  ner 
connection  with  Swift :  Stella  answered  that 
she  was  his  wife,  and  sent  Vanessa's  letter 
to  him.  He  hastened  at  once  to  Vanessa*! 
house,  dashed  her  letter  upon  the  table, 
glared  fiercely  upon  her,  and  left  her  never 
to  see  her  again.  Under  this  cruel  treat- 
ment, she  sunk  rapidly,  and  died,  revoking  a 
will  she  had  mode  in  favor  of  Swift. 

To  go  back  to  1713,  the  dean  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  it  may  well  be 
believed,  with  a  heavy  heart.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  he  was  called  to  England  to 
unite  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  who,  by  the 
question  of  the  succession,  were  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  separated.  He  re- 
turned accordingly,  but  to  little  purpose. 
Once  more  he  entered  into  politics,  and 
fought  fiercely  by  his  satires  against  the 
Whigs.  His  **  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'* 
which  appeared  at  this  time,  so  enraged  the 
Scottish  noblemen  that  they  caused  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  offering  £300  for  the 
author.  But  Swift  was  saved  through  the 
influence  of  Oxford.  Unable  to  bring  the 
statesmen  together,  he  withdrew  to  &rk- 
shire  in  the  summer  of  1714,  and  virrote  in 
retirement  his  *'  Free  Thoughts  on  the  State 
of  Public  AfEiirs.  *  *  Soon  after,  in  this  same 
year,  Oxford  was  dismissed,  and  Bolingbroke 
made  Prime  Minister.  Swift's  prospects 
were  now  bright,  and  he  received  assuran- 
ces from  all  quarters  that  he  should  have 
preferment,  if  he  would  stand  by  the  queen 
and  her  new  cabinet.  But  at  the  same 
time  came  an  affecting  letter  from  Oxford, 
begging  him,  if  he  were  not  tired  of  him,  to 

fo  with  him  on  his  melancholy  journey  to 
is  country-seat.  With  magnanimous  de- 
votion the  dean  gave  up  every  thing,  and 
hastened  to  accompany  his  fallen  mend. 
In  three  days,  the  queen  was  dead,  the 
Tories  were  scattered,  and  Swift's  prospects 
gone. .  He  withdrew  now  to  Ireland,  where 
from  this  time  1714  till  1723  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  hard 
study,  and  in  attending  to  those  trouble- 
some domestic  ofiairs  which  we  have  alluded 
to.  At  this  time  Addison  was  in  Ireland, 
and  the  friendship  between  him  and  Swift 
was  renewed.  During  this  time  also,  the 
outline  of  **  Gulliver's  Travels  "  was  drawn, 
though  this  was  not  published  till  1726. 

In  1723  Dean  Swill  appeared  as  the  de- 
fender of  Ireland,  and  gained-  the  greatest 
popularity  by  his  celebrated  *'  Drf»)ier's  Let- 
ters," seven  in  number.  These  letters,  six 
of  them  published  at  this  time,  were  written 
in  the  character  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  against 
one  William  Wood,  an  obscure  man,  to 
whom  England  had,  in  an  illegal  and  insult- 
ing manner,  given  the  right  to  coin  copper 
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ploves  two  sizes  small  —  crowded  state  of 
New  York  streets  i»reventing  a  proposal 
therein  —  excessive  patroniige  of  raylor's 
making  a  sccladed  position  iinpracticable  — 
unfortunate  arrangement  of  the  steamboats 
precluding;  that  tempting  evening-call;  nine 
signal  failures  in  a  week,  lie  felt  moody 
and  discouraged.  He  used  to  write  on 
sheets  of  paper,  **  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady/*  and  cross  this  (mt  with  "The 
coarsQ  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ;  ■' 
varied  occasionally  by  **Try,  try  again/' 
or  **  There  is  many  a  slip  l)etween  the  cup 
and  tlie  lip."  He  read  Scottish  history  to 
find  out  how  many  t|mes  it  really  was  that 
Bruce  had  seen  the  spider  fail  in  stretching 
his  web  before  he  at  last  succeeded,  and 
how  many  battles  Bruce  himself  fought  in 
vnin  before  victory  crowned  liis  standards. 
He  read  diligently  in  the  newspapers  all  the 
government  advertisements,  headed  **  Pro- 
posals will  l>e  received  —  "  Ho  bought  do- 
zens of  tickets  to  ]Mr.  Mould's  lecture  on 
the  **  Theory  of  Probabilities,*'  and  was 
seen  making  calculations  on  bits  of  paper, 
^where  he  would  state  the  question  at  the 
top,  '*  An  urn  contains  one  white  ball  and 
an  unknown  number  of  black  ones.  I  have 
taken  out  nine  black  ones  in  succession, — 
what  will  tlie  next  one  be  ?  How  long  before 
I  get  a  white  one?  *'  After  filling  sheets  of 
paper  with  a:,  y,  z,  and  figures,  he  wouM 
stop  and  pore  over  the  doctrine  of  chances 
in  enryclopoBfjias.  He  propounded  this 
question  to  a  professor  of  matiiomatics,  '*  If 
tiie  third  time  never  fails,  how  is  it  when 
nine  times  fail  ?  "  This  he  thought  involved 
a  quadratic  e(]uation.  When  he  was  asked 
to  play  whist,  lie  said,  No,  he  was  already 
in  the  nine  holes.  In  sliort,  he  appeared 
distracted  and  unhappy. 

Thus  some  veeks  elapsed,  when  one  day 
he  received  by  mail  from  New  Y'ork  a  little 
note,  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  gigantic 
postage-stamp,  which  was  written  in  a  very 
neat  hand,  cleafand  pretty.  **  The  Misses 
Nicety  request  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Henry 
Osborne's  company  on  Suchaday  evening.*' 
They  were  going  to  have  a  party  :  the  aunt 
and  the  nieco.  That  his  invitation  was  due  to 
the  younger  Miss  Charlotte  ho  felt  no  doubt. 
He  determined  to  go,  but  did  not  hope  to 
got  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  che- 
rished desire  of  his  heart.  The  fates  were 
against  it.  It  would  be  a  pleasure,  how- 
ever, to  see  her  again,  even  if  it  were  in  a 
crowded  ball. 

So  he  went  to  New  York  again.  On  t!ie 
appointed  evening,  the  ball  came  off,  with  all 
the  extravagance  and  splendor  uf  such  affairs 
in  that  proud  city.  Miss  Charlotte  Nicety, 
major,  received  him  with  distant  politeness : 
I\Iis8  Charlotte  Nicety,  pulchrior,  received 
him  with  eager  cordiality.  He  had  but  a 
moment  to  talk  with  her,  however,  as  he 


passed  in:  she  was  engaged  in  receiving 
the  company.  His  moody  spirit  led  him  to 
shun  the  cri>wd,  and  stand  al>out  in  corners ; 
and,  with  but  few  acquaintances  •in  New 
Y'ork,  he  could  hardly  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  hilarities,  had  he  been  other- 
wise disposed.  Charlotte  sent  one  of  the 
managers  for  him,  and  would  have  put  him 
under  his  charge  to  be  introduced ;  but  he 
declined  this  kind  overture. 

As  the  evening  wore,  however,  he  saw 
Charlotte  standing  alone.  The  company, 
generally,  were  very  much  engrossed  witli 
the  dancing ;  and  the  entrance  of  new  guests 
was  just  about  ceasing.  She  iiad  thus  been 
accidentally  left  quite  alone  in  the  hall  near 
the  head  of  the  stairs  where  the  company 
first  entered  upon  the  cay  scene.  He  went 
up  to  her,  and  proposed  to  her  to  come  into 
a  little  room  adjacent,  where  coffee  was  pro- 
vided, and  sit  down.  She  readily  assented, 
and  tliey  went  into  the  room.  There  was 
nobody  there  but  a  damsel  neatly  dressed 
in  a  gown  of  very  black  stuff,  with  an  apron 
very  white,  who  was  to  dispense  the  coffee. 
He  immediately  asked  for  a  tumbler  of 
water :  the  damsel  found  the  pitcher  empty, 
which  indeed  he  had  ascertained  to  bo  the 
Ciise  by  a  previous  examination.  She  took 
it  t^>  fill  it.  As  she  left  the  room,  the  door 
slammed  behind  her.  Probably  it  was  shut 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  perhaps  Os- 
borne closed  it  to  keep  out  the  dnift. 

The  neat  damsel,  in  order  to  fill  her 
pitcher,  was  obliged  to  press  through  the 
crowd  at  the  end  of  the  hall  and  in  the  sup- 
per-room, in  ordijr  to  reach  it  to  the  waiters 
behind  the  table.  Osborne  had  indeed 
observed  that  this  was  her  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding once  before  the  same  evening.  It 
was  some  little  time,  therefore,  before  she 
returned. 

Just  oxactljkwhat  happened  while  she 
was  gone  we  do  not  know ;  but,  had  the 
damsel  been  more  observant,  she  might 
have  seen  that  the  right  knee  of  Osborne's 
trousers  was  a  little  dusty,  and  that  Char- 
lotte's face  had  a  deeper  Bush  than  could 
be  accounted  for  l)y  the  heat  of  the  room  or 
the  glow  of  exercise,  as  she  had  not  been 
dancing,  and  her  eye  a  brighter  sparkle 
than  it  usually  wore,  or  than  the  bnlliant 
lights  around  might  transfer  to  it.  And, 
even  if  a  listener  nad  been  in  the  room  the 
whole  time,  we  doubt  if  Charlotte  would 
have  been  heard  to  say  much,  —  a  single 
monosyllable  **ves,**  covering  the  whole 
conversation  on  her  side.  A  humid  smack 
might  perhaps  have  been  heard  soon  after. 
At  all  events,  as  it  was,  nobody  observed 
any  thing  in  particular  in  the  conduct  of 
either  Osoornc  or  Charlotte  at  that  ball ; 
but  the  next  party  in  the  same  house  was  a 
wedding-party,  when  they  two  were  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  scene. 
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Books  for  tl)e  Coming  i^olibajja. 


PHILLIPS,     SAMPSON,    &    CO. 

110,  WASH11I«T01I  STREET,  BOSTOIT, 


HAVE  IN  PREPARATION 

THE    TELL-TALE; 

OB, 

Home   Secrets   told   by  Old  Tr*Tellers« 

Br  TUB  AVTHOB  OF  **  SCXHTSIUB,"  **PBXP  AT 
NCMBBB  FlTK."  *C. 

1  vol.  IGmo. 


THE   AlIERICAiir    IHISCELLAIIT 

or 
E  NT  E  R-TA  I  N  I  N  Q       K  N  O  W  L.  E  O  Q  E . 

BY  FRANCIS  C.  WOODWORTH. 
Vol.  I. 

Tlie  plan  of  this  trork  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
"  Chambers's  Miscellany,"  which  has  had  such  an 
immense  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  It 
will  be  tastefully  illustrated,  and  each  volume  will 
be  complete  in  itself,  forming  about  300  pages  duo- 
decimo. One  volume  at  a  time  will  be  issued,  at 
irregular  intervals,  until  the  completion  of  the 
whole  ten  volumes. 


*«*  The  above  works  are  in  progress,  and  will 
shortly  b^  published. 


P.  S,  4*  ^^'  ^^^>ve  jtwt  pubiuhed 

21  iUcmoir 


or 


MRS.  SARAH  EMILY  YORK, 

(formerly  hiss  s.  e.  waluo,) 

MiMionory  In  Greece. 

BT  MRS.    R.    B.    MEDBERY, 
AUTHOR  or  **Mruoib  or  William  O.  Cbockkr." 

1  vol.  I'imo,  cloth.    Price  $1. 


They  also  publish 

SIIAKSPEARR'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Embellished  with  40  steel  engravings.     Superb 
edition.     8  vols,  imperial  8vo. 

The  above  is  the  celebrated  Boston  edition  of 
the  great  Dramatist ;  and,  in  its  typography,  is 
without  a  rival  in  this  country. 


SBAKSPEARR'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Containing  a  Portrait  of  Shakspcare  and  11  en- 
gravings.    1  vol.  Bvo. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  DRAMATIC 

WORKS, 

Accurately  printed  from  the  text  of  the  corrected 
copy  left  by  the  late  George  Stevens,  Esq. ;  with 
Glossarial  Notes,  and  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Shakspeare.  8  vols.  iCmo.  Printed  from  new 
type,  and  on  fine  calendered  paper. 


MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Complete,  with  Notes  and  Life  of  the  Author. 
Steel  Portrait.    Boston  edition.     1  vol.  8vo. 


BYRON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Illustrated.  1  vol.  8vo.  A  new  edition,  from  new 
stereotype  plates,  and  edited  by  a  distinguished 
literary  gentleman.  It  will  be  found  to  bo  the 
most  complete  edition  published  in  this  country. 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OP  ROBERT  BURNS, 

Containing  his  Poems,  Songs,  and  Corrc^poiidence; 
with  a  new  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Notices,  Criti- 
cal and  Biographical.  By  Allan  Cunnixghav. 
Elegantly  illustrated  with  nine  steel  engravings. 
1  vol.  royal  8vo. 

THE  HEROINES  OP  SHAKSPEARE; 

Comprising  illustrations  of  all  the  principal  Female 
Characters  in  the  Plays  of  the  great  Poet,  en- 
graved under  the  direction  of  the  first  artists  of 
the  country.    Royal  8vo,  40  steel  plates. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  WOMEN, 

MORAL,  POETICAL.  AND  HISTORICAL.  By 
Mrs.  Jaueson.  EmDcllished  with  12  highly 
finished  engravings.     Royal  8vo. 


*«*  The  above  works  are  bound  uniformly  in 
muslin,  muslin  full  gilt,  French  morocco  gilt,  half 
calf  antique,  half  calf  gilt,  Turkey  morocco  gilt, 
Turkey  moroooo  antique  ;  and  are  for  sale  by 
leading  booksellers  Uiroughout  the  country. 
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TO-DAY:  A  BOSTON  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


[No. 


10,  Park  Place,  New  York,  November,  1852. 

PUTNAM'S     MONTHLY. 


The  Subcribers,  responding  to  the  repeated  and  urgently  expressed  wish  of  eminent  and  judicious 
persons  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  have  decided  to  commenoe, 

on  the  First  of  January,  1853, 

AN    ENTIRELY    ORIGINAL    PERIODICAL, 

UNDER  THE  ABOVE  TITLE. 

It  is  intended  to  combine  the  lighter  characteristics  of  a  popular  Magazine  with  the  higher  and 
graver  qualities  of  a  Quarterly  Review  ;  filling  a  position  hitherto  unoccupied  in  our  literature.  While 
attractive  variety  fur  the  general  reader  is  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  secure  substantial 
excellence  in  each  department.  To  accomplish  this,  we  intend  that  the  work,  in  all  its  mechanical  and 
business  aspects,  shall  be  such  as  will  meet  the  views  of  our  most  distinguished  writers  ;  such  a  medium 
as  they  would  seek  for,  in  communicating  with  the  world ;  and  such  as  may  tempt  some  to  write  ably 
and  profitably,  who  have  not  hitherto  contributed  to  periodicals.  Vfe  intend  that  all  articles  admitted 
into  the  work  shall  be  liberally  paid  for. 

"  Putnam's  Monthly  **  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  their 
best  and  pleasantest  aspects.  Entirely  independent  of  all  merely  selfish  interests,  or  partisan  or  sec- 
tional leanings,  in  its  management,  it  will  be  open  to  competent  writers  for  free  discussion  of  such  topics 
as  are  deemed  important  and  of  public  interest.  The  critical  department  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  publishers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  personal  influence  or  bias.  Wholesome  castigations  of 
public  abuses  will  be  allowed  a  finir  field,  without  fear  or  favor.  An  elevated  national  tone  and  spirit, 
American  and  independent,  yet  discriminating  and  just  both  to  the  literature  and  to  the  social  conation 
and  prospects  of  both  hemispheres,  will  be  cultivated  as  a  leading  principle  of  the  work.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  matters  connected  with  social  policy,  municipal  regulations,  public  health  and 
safety,  and  the  practical  economies  of  every-day  life.  When  a  subject  needs  illustration  or  pictorial 
example,  such  illustration  will  be  occasionally  given ;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  success  of  the 
work  is  to  depend  on  what  are  termed  "  embellishments.** 

The  following,  among  many  others,  have  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  plan,  and  will 
all  give  it  their  general  co-operation ;  while  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  regular  or  occasional  con- 
tributors :  — 


Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
Rev.  Dr.  Betuune, 
John  Bioelow, 
W.  C.  Bryant, 
Oharles  F.  Brigos, 
George  H.  Calvert, 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass, 
Caroline  Chesbbro, 
George  William  Curtis, 
Miss  Cooper,  author  of  **  Rural 

Hours,** 
Miss  Charlotte  Cooper, 
Henry  C.  Carey, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.B. 
Robert  Carter,  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  D.D. 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Doane, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Prof.  Asa  Gray,' 
Horace  Greeley, 
Prof.  George  W.  Greene, 
Parke  Godwin, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 


J.  T.  Headley, 
J.  V.  Huntington, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks, 
W.  B.  Hodgson, 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Hicks,  of  Virginia, 
Washington  Irving, 
R.  B.  Kimball,  author  of  "  St. 
Leger," 

Mrs.  KiRKLAND, 

H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Prof.  F.  LiEBER,  LL.D. 
Miss  Anne  C.  Lynch, 
Lieut.  Maury,  U.S.N. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Mar- 
vel), 
George  P.  Morris, 
A.  Payne, 
W.  H.  Prescott, 
Prof.  Henry  Reed, 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
Prof.  6.  Silliman,  jun. 
J.  W.  Peck, 


Prof.  St.  John, 
Miss  Sedgwick, 

W.  G.  SlMMS, 

H.  R.  Schoolcraft,    • 
George  Sumner, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  D.D. 
Hon.  G.  Squier, 
Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Rev.  Robert  Turn  bull, 

H.  T.  TUCKERMAN, 

Rev.  F.  Vinton,  D.D. 

Miss  Warner,  author  of  *'  Wide 

World,** 
The  Author   of  « Dollars   and 

Cents,** 
E.  p.  Whipple, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayland, 
Richard  Grant  WnrrE, 
Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  U.S.N. 
N.  P.  Willis, 

Miss  WORMELEY, 

William  Young, 
J.  S.  Maxwell. 


The  work  will  be  handsomely  printed  on  new  and  readable  type,  cast  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Each  number  will  contain  128  ample  pages.  Price  $3  per  annum,  or  25  cents  per  number.  Single 
Subscribers,  remitting  $3  promptly  in  advance,  will  receive  the  work  free  of  postage.  Clubs  of  six, 
postmasters,  and  clergymen,  will  be  supplied  at  $2.  The  postage  of  each  number  will  be  cents  to 
any  distance  uuder  3000  miles.  Orders  received  by  all  BookseUers  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  Publishers. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  CO. 

10,  Park  PUcc,  lev  T*rk. 
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THE  ONLY  TRUE  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON. 


JUST  PUDLISBED, 

T.    B.    WELCH'S 

ICAQNIFICBXT 

PORTRAIT    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Engraved  (by  permusion)  from  Stuart*s  ONLY 
original  Portrait,  in  the  AthenoBum,  Boston. 


This  superb  picture,  engrared  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  l^ouAB  SuLLT,  Esq.,  the  eminent  and 
highly  gifted  artist,  is  the  only  correct  likeness  of 
Washington  ever  published.  It  has  been  charac- 
terized as  the  greatest  work  of  art  ever  produced 
in  this  country.  As  to  its  fidelity,  we  refer  to  the 
letters  of  the  adopted  son  of  Washington,  George 
Washington  Park  Custis,  who  says,  "  It  is  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  celebrated  original ; "  and 
to  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  who  says,  *'  As  a  work  of  art, 
its  excellence  and  beauty  must  strike  every  one 
who  sees  it;  and  it  is  no  less  happy  in  its  likeness 
to  the  Father  of  his  country.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  seen  him  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood, and  his  whole  appearance  is  yet  strongly 
impressed  on  my  memory.  The  portrait  you  have 
issued  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exact  likeness,  repre- 
senting perfectly  the  expression  as  well  as  the 
form  and  features  of  the  face."  And  says  Senator 
Cass,  **  B  is  a  lifelike  representation  of  the  great 
original,**  President  Fillmore  says,  "The  work 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  admirably  executed, 
and  eminently  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic." Says  Marchant,  the  eminent  portrait  paint- 
er, and  the  pupil  of  Stuart,  "  Your  print,  to  my 
mind,  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  I  have 
seen,  for  presenting  the  whole  individuality  of  the 
original  portrait,  together  with  the  noble  and  dig- 
nified repose  of  air  and  manner,  which  all  who 
ever  saw  him  considered  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  illustrious  man  it  commemorates. 

For  the  great  merits  of  this  picture  we  would 
refer  every  lover  of  Washington  to  the  letters  of 
the  following  Artists,  Statesmen,  Jurists,  and 
Scholars  accompanying  it. 

Artists:  Marchant  and  Elliott,  of  New  York; 
Ncagle,  Rothermel,  and  Lambdin,  of  Philadelphia; 
Chester  Harding,  of  Boeton;  Charles  Fraser,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.;  and  to  the  adopted  son  of 
Washington,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  P.  Custis,  himself  an 
artist.  —  Statesmen  :  His  Excellency  Millard  Fill- 
more, Major  Oren.  Winfield  Scott,  Hon.  George  M. 
Dallas,  Hon.  William  R.  King,  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Hon.  Wm. 
A.  Graham,  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Hon.  R.  C. 
WinUirop,  LL.D. — Jurists:  Hon.  Roger  P.Ta- 
ney, Hon.  John  Duer,  Hon.  John  McLean,  Hon. 
Rufus  Choate.  —  Scholars  :  Charles  Folsom,  Esq., 
the  well-known  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenssum, 
who  says,  **  I  would  rather  own  it  than  any  paint- 
ed copy  I  have  ever  seen ; "  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Richard  Hildreth,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  LL.D., 
Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  William  H.  Prescott,  LL.D., 
Washington  Irving,  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Em.,  Prof. 
T.  C.  Upham,  J.  T.  Headley,  FiU  Green  HaUeck, 
H.  W.  Longfellow,  William  Gilmore  Simms.  —  And 
from  Europe,  Lord  Talfonrd,  T.  B.  Maoanley,  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  fto.  Ac. 
Ac.    The  Pbb88»  ihroughoat  the  entire  Union, 


have  with  one  voice  proclaimed  the  merits  of  this 
superb  engraving. 

To  enable  all  to  possess  this  valuable  treasure, 
it  id  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $5  per  copy. 

Published  by  OEOBOE  W.  CHILDS, 

North'toewt  cor,  of  Fifth  and  Arch  sts.  PhUaddphia, 


ADDISON  BANOHOFT, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  New  England  States. 


This  jMrtrait  can  only  be  obtained  from  him,  or 
from  his  duly  authorized  agents. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  by  which  copies  of  the  Portrait 
can  be  sent  to  any  point,  per  mail,  in  perfect 
order. 

Persons,  by  remitting  Five  Dollars  to 

ADDISON  BANCROFT, 
37>    IVaelili^gton-streety    Boston^ 

will  have  a  copy  of  the  Portrait  sent  to  them  free 
of  Postage, 

Magn&cent  Gilt  Frames,  got  up  expressly  for 
these  Portraits,  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  $6 
each. 

FULL-LENGTH  ENGRAVING 

or 

DANIEL    WEBSTER. 


This  Engraving,  from  Lawson's  celebrated  Por- 
trait, was  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  Andrews  and 
C.  E.  Wagstaff,  of  this  city. 

OPINIONS   OF  the  press. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
excellent  and  spirited  likeness,  exhibiting  the  coun- 
tenance with  signal  accuracy  in  a  state  of  repose, 
as  if  in  the  attitude  of  preparing  to  address  an 
audience.  No  one,  wc  tiiink,  who  has  observed 
him  in  the  attitude  here  represented,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  strength  of  the  resemblance  in 
every  particular."  —  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

**  We  regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  full-lengths  of 
Mr.  Webster.  It  will  probably  be  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  many  likenesses  of  Mr.  W^ebster.  The 
engravers  have  done  entire  justice  to  the  original; 
and  the  work  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  them 
as  artists."  —  Evening  T^ranscript, 

*'  It  is  an  admirable  and  correct  portraiture  of 
the  distinguished  statesman,  and  a  fine  specimen 
ofart."— Al/«. 

"  The  likeness  is  spirited  and  faithful,  and  the 
engraving  is  highly  finished.  This  is  one  of  those 
works  which  ought  to  share  the  most  conspicuous 
position  in  every  American  picture  gallery."  — 
iVetP  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 


For  sale  by  the  Subsaiber  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

Ho.  %7,  8TATB  STREBT, 

Also,  at  retail  by  Doe,  Hazelton  k  Co.,  51,  Corn- 
hill;  at  WiLLL4ir  T.  Balch's,  10,  Tremont  Row; 
Dudley  Willlixs's,  234,  Washington-street; 
at  Ross  A  Hatchman's,  opposite  Boylston  Mar- 
ket ;  and  at  Sowlb  i  Ward's,  43,  Comhill. 
A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade. 

HENRT  WILLIAMS. 
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LECTURES,  &C.  IN  BOSTON 

NEXT  week- 
Sunday,  Dec.  19.  —  Lecture  before  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.     At  the  Melo- 
deon. 
Monday,  Dec.  20.  —  Lecture  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association.     At  Music  HalL 
Tuesday,  Dec.  21 .  —  Charles  B.  Goodrich's  seventh. 
The  Science  of  Government  as  exhibited  in 
the  Institutions  of  the  United  States.     At 
the  Lowell  Institute. — Also,  Mr.  Thackeray's 
Jirst.    «« Swift."    At  the  Melodeon. 
Wednesday,  Deo.  22.  —  The  Academy's  ninth. 
C.   C.   Felton's  second  lecture  on  "  Aristo- 
phanes."   At  Lowell  Institute  Hall.  —  Also, 
Lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation.   At  Music  Hall.  —  Also,  Mr.  WMta- 
ker's  second,    «The  ArU  of  the  Bible." 
Fbiday,  Dec.  24.  —  Mr.  Goodrich's  eighth.     At 
Uio  Lowell  Institute.  —  Also,  Mr.  Thackeray's 
second,    **  Congrovo  and  Addison."    At  the 
Melodeon. 
fy  Beginning,    each    eTening,  at    half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

ALEXANDER  MOORE, 
BOOKBIND  ER, 

3,  FRANKLIN  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Publishers, 
Authors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bind  Editions  of  Books  in  Muslin,  Sheep, 
Morocco,  or  Calf,  in  neat  and  elegant  styles,  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  His  facilities  arc  such 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  promptly, 
however  large ;  while  his  practical  experience  en- 
ables him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favor  him  with  their 
patronage. 

Co  TLlbvavlanUf 

OR   GENTLEMEN    HAVING   LIBRARIES, 

This  Establishment  possesses  every  facility  for  the 
best  workmanship,  great  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  finer  styles  of  binding  in  Turkey,  Morocco, 
English  and  American  Calf,  Russia,  Vellum,  Ac. 
Specimens  forwarded  for  examination. 

niiutrated  IVorlu,  Boolu  of  Bngravlnga, 

Scrap-Boolu,  Albums,  Portfolios, 

Mualo,  Ac* 

Bound  with  great  care,  in  plain  or  elegant  styles. 

Pictorial  Designs  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shakespeare,  &c. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  bound  fe  any  pattern. 


DXCBMBKS  18;  185S. 

ViBiOHS  OP  THE  FunmE. 

A  "  CuRiOBrrr  op  Literature  "  reallt  bt  Dis- 
raeli. 

Harvard  Colleoe. 

Charade. 

Critics  criticised. 

A  Sleepiko  Song  by  Barry  Cornwall. 

LrrERART  Notes  —  Kotioes  of  Books;  Sermons. 

List  of  New  Books. 

Odd  MnnrrES  —  Christmas;  Mr.  Seward's  Latin 
Quotation;  Congressional  Printing. 

A  Museum  of  Dolls. 

Mackat's  Poems. 

The  Florsmtike  Academy. 

Deah  Swift. 


DEPOT 

roB 

HYDHOPATHIO  BOOKS, 

PHONOGRAPHIC  AND  PHOXOTYPIC 
WORKS, 

FOWLER  A  WELLS'S 

^ubUrations  on 

PHREHOLOGT  &  PHTSIOLOCT,   &c.    I 

WRITINOB    OF 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG, 

TIIKOLOOICAL  AKD   PUILOSOPBICALt 

BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &c. 
For  Sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

OTIS  CLAPP, 

Ji3,  Scbool-strcet. 
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BOSTOnr    MUSEUM, 

TREMONT  STREET,  NEAR  COURT  STREET. 


Two  Performances  this  day  (Dec.  25)  of 
UsrcLE  Tom's  Cabin,  at  2|  and  6^  o'clock. 


(trail's  (Eltgi|,  aal  ntlrtr  l^m. 

itPrem,emdteiRbeipeedayptiiliaked, 

THS    FOETIOAL   WORBZS 


or 


On  Monday  evening,  Dec.  27,  and  every  evening 
daring  the  week,  at  7 ;  also  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  2|  o'clock,  will  be  acted 
the  highly  successful  and  interesting  Play  in  Five 
Acts,  dramatized  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Bbechxb 
Stowe's  Popular  Work,  entitled,  ~ 

UNOLE   TOM'S    CABIN; 

on, 
LIFE  AMONG  THE  LOWLY. 

With  new  and  beauUful  Scenery  by  George  Curtis, 
and  Music  by  T.  Comer. 


THOMAS    GRAY. 


"I  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  Poepi  to 
the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow.'*-^ 
Om,  Wolfe  the  night  before  the  captwre  of  Qm- 
hec,  Srpt,  13, 1759. 

"Poetry,  poetry —Gray,  Gray ! "  —  Daniel  Wth- 
eUr  the  night  before  hie  death,  Oct.  24, 1852. 


Uncle  Tom.... Whitman. 
Penetrate  Partyside, 

Warren. 

George Reach. 

St.  Clare.... J.  A.  Smith.' 


Eliza Mrs.  W.  Fries- 

Cassy Mrs.  Vincent. 

Aunty  Vermont, 

Mrs.  Thoman. 
TopBy....Miss  Gaszinski. 


*^*  Museum  open  day  and  evening.  Exhibi- 
tion Room  opens  at  6  o'clock.  Performances  com- 
mence at  7  o'clock.  Admission,  25  cents.  Seats 
reserved  for  50  cents. 

LADIES' 

Jfirst  ^nmral  |air  at  Jtraorj  fall, 

ROOM  No.  6, 

Corner  of  West  &»  Waahington  Streetf. 
OTER  SOOO  ARTICLES 

ON  EXHIBmON. 


This  edition  will  contain  the  Poems  of  Gray  com- 
plete, with  a  brief  Memoir  and  Notes  :  to  be  com- 
prised in  one  miniature  volume,  32mo.  Prioo  26 
cents,  neatly  bound  in  4loth. 

JAMES  FRENCH, 

78,  WaslmigtoiL-ftreet,  Boitosi. 

EAYRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

9[ccDttnt  SoDft  saanttfacturrt0 

AKD 

STATIONERS, 

No.  136,  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

IMrectly  oppocite  SehooI-itrMt, 

BOSTON. 


Open  from  10  o'clock,  a.m.  to  9  o'clock, 
F.M.    Admission,  25  cents.    Children,  half  price. 
%•  The  Fair  wiU  cloje  Dec.  24. 


Their  Retail  Stock  comprises  the  very  beet 
qualities  of  Wbitieo,  Letter,  Note  Papers,  and 
EiTYELOPEB  of  cvery  variety ;  Fim  PocxE1^ 
PE5KiriyE8,  Scissors,  Razors,  Razor  Strops, 
Freech  and  American  Porte-Monnaibs,  Dbaw- 
iNQ  Papers,  Pencils,  Ao,  Gold  Pens,  with  and 
without  Cases,  Ao.  &o.  Blank  Books  of  all  de- 
scriptions on  hand,  and  made  to  order.  6, 10, 12, 
18-inch  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Gloees. 
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10,  Pabk  Placb,  New  Yobx,  November,  1852. 


PUTNAM'S     MONTHLY. 


Tbb  Subcribebb,  rospondiog  to  tlio  repeated  and  urgently  expressed  wish  of  eminent  and  jadicioos 
persona  in  variunff  sections  of  the  country,  have  decided  to  commence, 

uu  the  First  of  Jabuauy,  1853, 

AN    ENTIRELY    ORIGINAL    PERIODICAL, 

U!rDER  THE  AB0\'X  TITLE. 

It  is  intended  to  oombino  the  lighter  characteristics  of  a  popnlar  Magazine  with  the  higher  and 
graver  qualities  of  a  Quarterly  Review ;  filling  a  position  hitherto  unoccupied  in  our  literature.  While 
attractive  variety  for  the  general  reader  is  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  an  attempt  io  secur«>  substantial 
excellence  in  each  department.  To  accomplish  this,  we  intend  that  the  work,  in  all  its  meohanical  and 
business  aspects,  shall  be  such  as  will  meet  the  views  of  our  most  distinguished  writers  ;  such  a  medium 
as  they  would  seek  for,  in  communicating  with  the  world  ;  and  such  as  may  tempt  some  to  writ«  ably 
and  profitably,  who  have  not  hitherto  contributed  tu  periodicals.  We  intend  that  all  articles  aduiitteJ 
into  the  work  shall  be  liberally  paid  for. 

"Putnam's  Monthly"  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  their 
best  and  pleasnntcst  aspects.  Kntirely  independent  of  all  merely  f elfish  interests,  or  parti^^au  t^r  sec- 
tional leanings,  in  its  uianagemcut,  it  will  be  oi>cn  to  oomi)etent  writers  for  free  discussion  of  such  topics 
as  are  deemed  imiKirtant  and  of  public  interest.  Tlie  critical  department  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  publishers,  and,  ai>  far  of^  ]K>ssible,  of  all  personal  influence  or  bias.  Wholesome  castigations  i-f 
public  abuses  will  be  allowed  a  fair  field,  without  fear  or  fuvor.  An  elevated  national  tone  and  spirit, 
America  :i  and  independent,  yet  discriminating  and  just  >X)th  to  the  literature  and  to  the  social  cimdirion 
and  prospects  of  both  hemispheres,  will  be  cultivated  as  a  leading  principle  of  the  work.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  matters  connected  with  social  policy,  municipal  regulations,  public  health  and 
safety,  and  the  practical  economies  of  cyery-day  life.  When  a  subject  needs  illustration  or  pict<trial 
example,  such  illustration  will  be  occasionally  given ;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  soocen  cf  the 
work  is  to  depend  on  what  are  termed  "  embellishments.*' 

Ti:o  following,  among  many  others,  have  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  plan,  and  will 
all  give  it  their  general  oo-opcration ;  while  nearly  all  of  them  will  bo- regular  or  occasional  con- 
tributors :  — 


Hon.  George  BANCRorr,    . 
Rev.  Dr.  Betuune, 
John  Biqelow, 
W.  C.  Bryant, 
Charles  F.  Bricksb, 
GEORaR  II.  Calvert, 
lion.  Lewis  Cass, 
Caroline  Cbesebro, 
George  William  Curtis, 
Miss  Cooper,  author  of  "  Rural 

Hours," 
Miss  Charlotte  Cooper, 
Henry  C.  Carey, 
Rev.  E.  II.  Cbapin,  D.D. 
Robert  Carter,  Cambridge, 
Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  D.I). 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Doane, 
Ralph  Waldo  Ekebson, 
Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
Horace  Greeley, 
Prof.  George  W.  Greene, 
Parke  Godwin, 
Natbaniel  Hawtborne, 


J.  T.  Headley, 
J.  V.  Hustington, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks, 
W.  B.  Hodgson, 
Rev.  U.  N.  Hudson, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Hicks,  of  Virginia, 
Washington  Irving. 
R.  B.  Kimoall,  author  of  **St.  i 
Leger," 

Mrs.  KlllKLAND, 

H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Prof.  F.  LiEHER,  LL.D. 
Aliss  Anne  C.  Lykcb, 
Lieut.  Maury,  U.S.N. 
Donald  G  .  Mitcbell  (Ik  Mar- 
vel), 
George  P.  Mobris, 
A.  Payne, 
W.  H.  Prescott, 
Prof.  Henry  Reed, 
Kev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
Prof.  B.  SiLUMAN,  jun. 
J.  W.  Peck, 


Prof.  St.  Jobn, 
Miss  Sedgwick, 

W.  G.  SiBMS, 

II.  R.  Schoolcraft, 

George  Sumner, 

Rev.  J.  A.  SPE.VCBB,  D.I>. 

Hon.  G.  Squieb, 

Henry  D.  Thobeau, 

Kev.  Robert  Turnbull, 

H.  T.  Tuckkrman, 

Rev.  F.  Vinton,  D.D. 

Miss  Warner,  author  of  **  Wid« 

World.'* 
The   Author  of  "  Dollars   and 

Cents," 
E.  P.  Whipple, 
Rev.  Dr.  Watland, 
RiCBABD  jGbant  White, 
Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  IT.S.N. 
N.  P.  Willis, 
Miss  Worbeley, 
William  Young, 
J.  S.  Maxwell. 


The  work  will  be  handsomely  printed  on  new  and  readable  type,  cast  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Each  number  will  contain  128  ample  pctges.  Price  $3  per  annum,  or  26  cents  per  number.  Single 
Subscribers,  remitting  $3  promptly  in  advance,  will  receive  the  work  free  of  postage.  Clubs  of  six, 
postmasters,  and  clergymen,  will  be  supplied  at  $2.  The  postage  of  each  number  will  be  cents  to 
any  distance  under  3000  miles.  Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  PabUAers. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  CO. 

1*,  Park  riMC,  Rev  T*rk. 
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fSooks  for  t[)e  €oming  i^olibags. 


PHILLIPS,    SAMPSON,    &    CO. 

!!•»  WASHUGTOI  STREET,  BOSTOI, 


BAYS  IN  PRXPARAnOS 

THE    TELL-TALE; 

OB, 

Home   Secrets  told  hy  Old  TraTellers. 

BT  TBI  ACTHOB  OF  "  SCBHTSIDK.**  **FBBr  ▲* 

NoMBBB  Fits/'  Ac 
1  Tol.  16mo. 


THE   AHERICAT   HISCELLAJIY 

or 
VNT  E  RTAI  Nl  NO      K  N  O  >A/ I- B  O  O  B  . 

BY  FBAMCI8  C.  WOODWOBTH. 
Vol.  I. 

The  plan  of  this  work  wiU  be  similar  to  that  of 
•(  Chambers's  Miscellany,**  which  has  bad  snoh  an 
immense  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  Amerioa.  It 
will  be  tastefully  illustrated,  and  each  rolume  will 
be  complete  in  itself,  forming  about  300  pages  duo- 
decimo. One  Tolnme  at  a  time  will  be  issued,  at 
irregular  intervals,  until  the  completion  of  the 
whole  ten  rolumes. 


\*  The  above  works  are  in  progress,  and  will 
shortly  be  published. 


P.  S,  4r  Co-  haw  juat  pubUthed 

^  iHetnoir 


or 


MRS.  SABAH  EMILT  TORE, 

(FOBMSBLT  MISS  8.  E.  WALDO,) 
MhtUwiyln  Grtce*. 

BT  MBS.   B.   B.   MEDBEBT, 
▲omoB  or  *Msxoia  or  William  Q.  Cbockss.*' 

1  vol.  12im>,  eloth.    Prioe  $1. 


They  aim  publiMh 

SHAKSPKARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

4 

Embellished  with  40  steel  engravings.     Superb 
edition.    8  vols,  imperial  8vo. 

The  above  is  the  celebrated  Boston  edition  of 
the  great  Dramatist ;  and,  in  its  typography,  is 
without  a  rival  in  this  eoontry.  I 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

Gontaining  a  Portrait  of  Shakspeare  and  11  en- 
gravings.   1  vol.  Bvo. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  DRAMATIC 

WORKS, 

Accurately  printed  from  the  text  of  the  corrected 
copy  left  bj^the  late  George  Stevens,  Esq.;  with 
Glossarial  Notes,  and  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Sbakspearo.  8  vols.  16mo.  Printed  from  new 
type,  and  on  fine  calendered  paper. 


MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Complete,  with  Notes  and  life  of  the  Author. 
Steel  Portrait.    Boeton  edition.     1  vol.  8vo. 


BYRON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

DInstrated.  1  vol.  8vo.  A  new  edition,  from  new 
stereotype  plates,  and  edited  by  a  distinguished 
literary  gentleman.  It  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  complete  edition  published  in  this  country. 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OP  ROBERT  BURNS, 

Containing  his  Poems,  Songs,  and  Correspondence ; 
with  a  new  life  of  the  Poet,  and  Notices,  Criti- 
cal and  Biographical.  By  Allan  Cunituigham. 
Elegantly  illustrated  with  nine  steel  engravings. 
1  vol.  royal  8vo. 

THE  HEROINES  OF  SHAKSPEARE; 

Comprising  illustrations  of  all  the  principal  Female 
Characters  in  the  Plays  of  the  great  Poet,  en- 
graved under  the  direction  of  the  first  artists  of 
the  country.    Boyal  8vo,  40  steel  plates. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  WOMEN, 

MORAL,  POETICAL,  AND  HIBXORICAL.  Bj 
Mrs.  jAMBSOtf.  Embellished  with  12  highly 
finished  engravings.    Royal  8vo. 


%*  The  above  works  are  bound  unlformlj  in 
muslin,  muslin  full  gilt,  I^efich  morocco  gilt,  half 
calf  antique,  half  calf  gilt,  Turkey  morocco  gilt, 
Turkey  morocco  antique ;  and  an  for  sal«  by 
leading  booksellen  thnmg^umi  th«  aoBBtiy. 
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